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P  EE  F  A  C  E, 


In  view  of  the  great  variety  of  subjects  introduced  into  tliis  work,  and  the  almost 
impossibility  of  producing  a  publication  of  this  kind  without  errors  and  imperfections, 
it  i^  with  a  degree  of  diffidence  that  it  is  laid  before  ihe  public.  This  is  felt  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  when  the  author  considers  who  will  be  his  readers.  A  traveller  in  foreign 
places  may  make  statements  at  random,  in  order  to  finish  up  his  picture,  which  may 
pess  for  truth,  when  there  is  no  one  at  hand  who  is  able  to  correct  his  errors.  This  publi- 
cation will  come  before  persons  many  of  whom  have  better  means  of  information, 
azul  more  knowledge  on  some  subjects  introduced,  than  can  be  reasonably  expected 
from  the  author  of  this  work. 

Massachusetts  may  justly  claim  an  elevated  rank  among  the  states  of  this  Union. 
She  is  the  "  mother  state"  of  New  England,  and  the  birthplace  of  American  freedom. 
A  nobler  ancestry  no  people  ever  yet  possessed.  ''  The  Puritans  (says  a  celebrated 
ibreign  writer,  in  no  wise  partial  to  them)  were  the  most  remarkable  body  of  men,  per- 
haps, which  the  world  has  ever  produced. — ^They  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived 
a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  inte- 
rests. Not  content  with  acknowledging  in  general  terms  an  overruling  |Mt)vidence, 
they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power 
nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection,  nothing  was  too  minute.  To  know  him,  to 
serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence.  They  rejected 
with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  homage 
of  the  soul. — On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down 
with  contempt  \  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and 
eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language ; — nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and 
priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand."  Let  those  who  sneer  at  such  an  ances- 
tiy  go  back  to  the  titled  robbers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  claim  affinity,  if  they  will, 
^th  those  felons  of  the  human  race,  who  fatten  on  the  sweat  and  blood  of  suffisring 
hiunanity. 

Travellers  who  have  heard  of  the  "cold  and  sterile  soil  of  New  England"  are  sur- 
prised on  finding  it  the  "  Garden  of  the  United  States."  On  every  hand  he  sees 
smiling  and  prosperous  villages,  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  appearance  of  public 
and  private  happiness.  To  whatever  cause  blind  politicians  may  ascribe  this,  it  is 
because  "  the  PDgrim  spirit  has  not  fled."  Under  no  other  system  but  Christianity  does 
true  hbcrty  exist,  or  are  human  rights  properly  respected.  By  it,  the  existence  of 
man  is  invested  with  dignity  and  importance  j  by  this  levelling  and  exalting  system 
every  human  being,  in  whatever  circumstances  of  degradation  he  may  be  placed, 
stands  on  an  equality  with  the  mightiest  potentate  of  earth,  and  to  his  fate  is  attached 
a  mysterious  and  inconceivable  importance. 


IV  PREFACE. 

To  the  Tarious  gentlemen,  throoghoat  the  conunonwealth,  ^o  have  famished  infor- 
mation for  the  work,  the  author  wonid  here  retnm  his  grateful  acknowledgments, 
particolarly  to  the  venerable  T.  M.  Harris,  D.  D.,  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society, 
and  to  Matarin  L.  Fisher,  Esq.,  formerly  librarian,  and  also  to  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq., 
the  present  librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  for  their  readiness  to  afford 
every  £eu:ility  in  their  power  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  work.  The  statements 
respecting  the  business  done  in  each  town  were  copied  from  the  <<  Statistical  Tables,'' 
published  by  the  state  in  1837.  With  regard  to  the  title,  it  being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  volumes  published  by  the  Historical  Society,  it  was,  at  first,  not  thought 
advisable  to  adopt  the  one  now  selected ;  upon  further  reflection,  however,  as  the  work 
could  not,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  History  of  Massachusetts,  but  is  properly  a  col- 
lection of  materials ;  and  as  the  title  is  in  fact  different  from  the  volumes  above  men. 
tioned,  it  is  believed  that  no  just  grounds  of  complaint  are  given  by  adopting  the  present 
title  of  the  book. 

In  giving  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  several  towns,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
by  some,  that  an  undue  prominence  is  given  to  the  Congregational  denomination.  In 
reference  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  they  are  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  most 
numerous,  denomination  in  the  commonwealth ;  that  almost  all  the  town  histories 
which  have  appeared  have  been  written  by  clergymen  of  that  order ;  and  of  course  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  religious  history  of  their  own  denomination  would  receive  their 
first  attention.  In  this  publication,  impartiality^  has  been  attempted  ;  and  whenever 
authentic  accounts  of  other  denominations  have  been  obtained  they  have  been 
inserted.  Owing  to  prescribed  limits,  there  has  been  an  absolute  necessity  of  being 
brief  on  many  subjects  of  importance  :  many  things  have  been  omitted  which  it  was 
desirable  to  have  inserted.  There  are  materials  enough  to  have  extended  this  publi- 
cation far  beyond  its  present  limits ;  but  to  have  extended  it  to  more  than  one  volume 
would  have  rendered  it  too  expensive  for  general  circulation. 

The  drawings  for  the  numerous  engravings  interspersed  throughout  the  book  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  author  of  this  work.  Before  decicfinsj 
upon  the  correctness  of  these  representations,  he  wishes  his  readers  to  remember  that 
the  appearance  of  any  place  will  vary  considerably  as  it  is  viewed  from  different 
points :  thus  a  north  view  will  appear  quite  different  from  one  taken  at  the  south.  A 
person  not  being  used  to  see  a  place  from  the  point  from  which  the  drawing  is  made, 
it  may  not  at  the  first  sight  be  readily  recognised.  Before  any  view  is  condemned  as 
being  incorrect,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  to  stand  on 
the  place  from  whence  the  drawing  was  made. 

In  giving  notices  of  distinguished  individuals,  a  limited  number  only  could  be 
inserted.  In  some  instances  the  information  respecting  some  towns  may  have  been 
defective.  The  history  of  some  important  towns  may  apparently  not  have  received 
that  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled.  This  is  owing  to  two  principal  reasons :  one 
is  the  failure  to  obtain  the  desired  information  after  the  attempt  was  made  j  the  other 
is  the  fact,  that  of  some  important  places  but  little  can  he  said  which  would  be  of  general 
interest.  Amid  such  a  number  of  names,  dates,  &c.,  it  is  probable  some  mistakes 
may  have  occurred.  A  certain  writer  defines  all  history  to  be  merely  "  an  approxima- 
tion towards  truth."  Though  this  humiliating  statement  cannot  be  fully  allowed,  yet, 
when  the  imperfection  of  every  thing  human  is  considered,  it  cannot  be  denied  hut 
that  it  may  have  some  foundation  in  truth. 

April,  1839.  J-  W.  B. 
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OUTLINE  HISTORy. 

Massachusetts,*  the  oldest  of  the  New  England  states,  and 
the  first  in  population  and  resources,  was  first  permanently  settled 
by  Europeans  at  Plymouth,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  civilized  people  who  visited 
the  territory  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  were  the 
Norwegians,  who  emigrated  from  Iceland,  and  formed  a  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland  in  A.  D.  986.  From  this  place,  in  A.  D. 
1000,  a  ship,  with  a  crew  of  thirty-five  men,  proceeded  southward 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  From  the  accoimt  of  their  voyage, 
which  is  still  preserved,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  they  saikd 
as  far  south  as  Narragansett  bay,  near  the  head  of  which  it  is 
supposed  they  passed  the  winter.  It  also  appears  that  after  this 
period  they  made  other  voyages  along  the  coast,  and  even  attempted 
settlements,  of  the  fate  of  which  we  have  no  information. 

About  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centuryi 
the  English  sovereigns  maintained  a  despotic  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  their  subjects.  All  who  dissented  from  the  national 
creed  established  by  law  were  persecuted  with  great  rigor.  He 
avowed  maxim  in  that  age,  adopted  by  religious  as  well  as  poUtical 
rulers,  was,  that  uniformity  in  religion  was  essential  to  the  peace 
4)f  society;  and  that  it  was  therefore  the  right  and  duty  of  every 
sovereign  to  maintain  it  in  his  dominions^  by  the  force  of  law  and 
punishment 

In  1602,  a  number  of  religious  people  in  the  north  of  England, 
called  Puritans^  (so  called  from  theix  efforts  to  preserve  purity  in 
divine  worship,)  were  so  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religious 
sentiments,  that  they  were  compelled  to  take  measures  to  find 
refuge  in  a  foreign  land.  A  httle  band  of  these  brethren  entered 
into  a  solemn  covenant  with  each  other  *'  to  walk  with  God  one 
another,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances  of  God,  according  to 
the  primitive  pattern,'^  whatever  it  might  cost  them.  A  number 
of  ministers  entered  into  this  association,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Robinson,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  learning. 

Mr.  Robinson,  and  as  many  of  his  congregation  as  found  it  in 

'       "    "  II      ^       I  I         I  ) I      ■■!■      I  I     ■       .  ,1 ■■■■*■■■■       I 

*  This  word  was  the  name  for,  an  Indian  tribe  who  lived  around  the  vicini^  of 
Massachngetts  Bay.    The  word  Massachuettt,  according  to  Boger  WiUtams,  signifies, 
in  the  Indian  language,  Blue-Hills. 
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their  power,  left  England  in  the  years  1607  and  1608,  settled  in 
Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  from  whence,  in  1609,  they  removed  to 
Leyden.  Here  they  lived  in  great  friendship  among  themselves 
and  their  neighbors,  until  they  removed  to  New  Kigland.  As 
early  as  1617,  Mr.  Robinson's  people  meditated  a  removal  to 
America.  The  reasons  of  their  removal  were,  to  preserve  the 
morals  of  their  youth,  which  were  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by 
the  dissolute  manners  of  their  neighbors,  the  Dutch ;  the  desire  of 
perpetuating  a' church  which  they  believed  to  be  constituted  after 
the  simple  and  pure  model  of  the  primitive  church  of  Christ ;  and 
a  zeal  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  the  regions  of  the  new  world. 

These  reasons  having  been  duly  considered  by  the  church,  after 
seeking  divine  direction  by  humiliation  and  prayer,  they  agreed  to 
come  over  to  America,  and  settle  in  a  distinct  body,  imder  the 
general  government  of  Virginia.  They  also  agreed  that  their 
pastor,  Mr.  Robinson,  should  remain  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
church,  whether  they  chose  to  remain  at  Leyden,  or  to  come  over 
to  America.  In  1617  they  sent  Mr.  Robert  Cushman  and  Mr. 
John  Carver  to  England,  to  treat  with  the  Virginia  Company,  and 
ascertain  whether  the  king  would  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience, 
if  they  removed  to  their  territory.  The  Virginia  Company  were 
very  desirous  to  have  them  settle  within  the  limits  of  their  patent; 
the  king,  however,  would  grant  no  public  recognition  of  religious 
liberty,  but  promised  that  if  they  behaved  peaceably  he  would 
not  molest  them  on  account  of  their  religious  sentiments.  In 
February,  1619,  Mr.  Cushman  and  Mr.  Bradford  were  sent  to 
England,  where,  after  a  long  attendance,  they  obtained  of  the 
Virginia  Company  a  patent  of  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia.  This 
patent  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  John  Wincob,  a  religious 
gentleman  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  who  intended 
to  accompany  them,  but  Was  providentially  detained.  This  patent 
therefore  was  never  used,  but  carried,  however,  to  Leyden,  with 
proposals  from  Mr,  Weston,  and  several  other  respectable  mer* 
chants  and  friends,  for  their  consideration,  with  a  request  that 
immediate  preparations  should  be  made  for  their  voyage. 

After  a  day  of  solemn  prayer,  in  accordance  with  their  custom 
previous  to  their  engaging  in  important  concerns,  tfie  congregation 
of  Mr.  Robinson  concluded  to  remove  to  America.  As  it  was  not 
convenient  for  all  of  them  to  go  at  once,  it  was  agreed  that  part  of 
their  number  should  go,  and  make  preparation  for  the  rest.  After 
due  consultation,  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Robinson  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  congregation  should  remain  at  Leyden.  The 
other  part,  with  Mr.  Brewster  for  theit  elder  and  teacher,  agreed 
to  be  the  first  adventurers.  A  small  ship,  of  about  sixty  tons, 
called  the  Speedwell^  was  now  purchased  and  fitted  out  in  Holland; 
another  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  called  the  May" 
flower^  was  hired  at  London.  ^*  All  other  matters  being  prepared, 
a  large  concourse  of  friends  from  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  accom- 
panied the  adventurers  to  the  ship,  which  lay  at  Delft  Haven;  and 
the  night  preceding  their  embarkation  was  spent  in  tearful  prayers, 
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and  in  the  most  tender  and  friendly  intercourse.  The  next  day 
&ir  wind  invited  their  departure.  The  parting  scene  is  more 
easily  felt  than  described.  Their  mutual  good  wishes,  their 
affectionate  and  cordial  embraces,,  and  other  endearing  expressions 
of  christian  love  and  friendship,  drew  tears  even  from  the  stran- 
gers who  beheld  the  scene.  W  hen  the  time  arrived  that  they  must 
part,  they  all,  with  their  beloved  pastor,  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
with  eyes,  and  hands,  and  hearts  lifted  to  Heaven,  fervently  com- 
mended dieir  adventuring  brethren  to  the  Lord  and  his  blessing. 
Thus,  after  mutual  embraces,  accompanied  with  many  tears,  they 
bid  a  long,  and  many  of  them  a  last,  farewell." 

Having  a  fair  wind,  they  arrived  at  Southampton  about  the  2d 
of  July,  and  found  that  the  Mayflower  had  arrived  at  that  place 
from  London,  and  immediate  preparations  were  made  for  embarka- 
tion. 'Hiey  divided  themselves  into  two  companies,  one  for  each 
ship,  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  captains,  each  company 
chose  a  governor,  and  two  or  three  assistants,  to  preserve  order 
and  distribute  provisions.  They  sailed  from  Southampton  on  the 
6th  of  August.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  the  smallest 
ship  proved  so  leaky,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  and  refit. 
On  the  21st  of  August,  they  sailed  again,  and  proceeded  about  one 
hundred  leagues,  when  they  were  obliged  to  return  again,  when  the 
smaller  ship  was  left  behind  as  unfit  for  service.  Leaving  a  part 
of  the  company  which  had  embarked  in  the  smaller  vessel,  the 
remainder  went  on  board  of  the  Mayflower.  On  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, they  set  sail  from  Plymouth.  After  a  boisterous  passage, 
they  arrived  at  Cape  Cod  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  the  next 
day  they  anchored  in  the  harbor  which  is  formed  by  the  hook  of 
the  cape.  This  however  was  not  the  place  of  their  destination; 
neither  was  it  within  the  limits  of  their  patent.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion to  have  been  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson  river ;  but  it 
appears  the  Dutch,  intending  to  plant  a  colony  there  of  their  own, 
secretly  hired  the  master  of  the  ship  to  contrive  delays  in  England, 
and  then  to  conduct  them  to  these  northern  coasts,  and  there,  under 
the  pretence  of  shoals  and  winter,  to  discourage  them  in  venturing 
to  the  place  of  their  destinaticm. 

Finding  that  they  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  patent,  and 
consequently  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
they  concluaed  it  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  government  fon 
themselves.  Accordingly,  before  landing,  having  devoutly  given 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  their  safe  arrival,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  body  politic  by  a  solemn  contract,  to  which  they  all 
subscribed,  and  Mr.  John  Carver  was  unanimously  chosen  their  go- 
vernor for  the  first  year:  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this^contract, 
with  the  names  of  the  signers,  the  number  in  their  families,  &c. 


"  In  the  n^me  of  God,  Amen.    We  whose  names  are  under  written,  the  lo^l  sub- 
ets  of  our  dread  sovereign  Lord  King  JameSi  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
ranee  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  fiiith,  occ,  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory 
m  God  and  advancement  of  the  christian  faith  and  honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a 
▼oyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do,  by'these  presents, 
solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  oom^ 


lects 
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bine  oarsdTes  together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  onr  better  ordering  and  preserva- 
tion, and  fdrtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by  virtue  herepf  do  enact,  constitnte, 
and  frame  sadi  just  and  equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices, 
fnm  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good 
of  the  colony,  unto  which  we  promise  all  du&  subjection  and  obedience.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  11th  dav  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord  King  James  of  England, 
France  and  Ireland,  the  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  fifty^oorth.  Anno  Domini 
1620/' 
This  compact  was  subscribed  in  the  following  order  by 


No.  In  FunUy. 
3tfr.  John  Carver,t  8 

Mr.  William  Bradfotd,t  2 
Mr.  Edward  Winslow,t  5 
Mr.  William  Brewster,t  6 
Mr.  Isaac  AIlerton,t  6 
Gapt.  Miles  Standish,t  2 
John  Alden,  1 

Mr.  Samuel  Fuller,  2 

•Mr.  Christopher  Mar- 
tin,t  4 

•  Mr.  WiUiam  Mullins,t  5 

•  Mr.  William  White,!  5 
(Besides  a  soh  bom  in 

Cape  Cod  harbor,  and 
named  Feregrine) 
Mr.  Richard  Warren,        1 


No.  in  F^Uy. 
John  Howland,  (of  Cir* 

ver's  lamily,) 

Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins,!  8 

♦  Edward  Tilly,t  4 

♦  John  Tilly,t  3 
Francis  Cook,  2 

*  Thomas  Rogers,  2 

•  Thomas  Tiiier,!  3 

♦  John  Ridgdale,t  2 

*  Edward  Fuller,!  3 

•  John  Turner,  3 
Francis  Eaton,!  3 

♦  James  Chilton,!  3 

♦  John  Crackston,  2 
John  Billington,!  4 

•  Moses  Fletcher,  1 


Na  io  Pamilf. 

•  John  Goodman, 

•  Degory  Priest, 

•  Thomas  Williams, 
Gilbert  Winslow, 

•  Edward  Margeson, 
Peter  Brown, 

•  Richard  Britterige, 
George  Soule,  (of  Edward 

Winslow's  family) 

•  Richard  Clarke,  1 
Richard  Gardiner,  i 

•  John  Allerton,  1 

•  Thomas  English,  I 
Edward  Potey,  Edward 

Leister,  (both  of  Ste- 
phen Hopkins'  fomily.) 


This  brief,  and  comprehensive^  and  simple  instrument  established  a  most  important 
pfincipte,  a  principle  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  democratic  institutions  of  Ame- 
rica, and  is  the  basis  of  the  republic ;  and,  however  it  may  be  expanded  and  compli- 
cated in  our  various  constitutions^  however  unequally  power  mav  be  distinguished  m 
the  different  branches  of  our  various  governments,  has  imparted  to  each  its  strongest 
and  most  striking  characteristic. 

Many  philosophers  have  since  appeared,  who  have,  in  labored  treatises,  endeavored 
to  prove  the  doctrine,  that  the  rights  of  man  are  inalienable,  and  nations  have  bled 
to  defend  and  enforce  them,  yet  in  this  dark  age,  the  age  of  despotism  and  supersti- 
tion, when  no  tongue  dared  to  assert,  and  no  pen  to  write,  this  bold  and  novel  doctriney 
which  was  then  as  much  at  defiance  with  common  opinion  as  with  actual  power,  of 
which  the  monarch  was  then  held  to  be  the  sole  fountain,  and  the  theory  was  unive^ 
sal,  that  all  popular  rights  were  granted  by  the  crown,-~in  this  remote  wilderness, 
amongst  a  smaU  and  unknown  band  of  wandering  outcasts,  the  principle  that  the  mU 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  shall  gfrnem^  was  first  conceived,  and  was  first  practically 
exemplified. 

The  uilgrims,  from  their  notions  of  primitive  Christianity,  the  force  of  eirctmistan- 
oes,  ana  that  pure  moral  feeling  which  is  the  offspring  of  true  religion,  discovered  a 
truth  in  the  science  of  government  which  had  been  concealed  for  ages.  On  the 
bleak  shore  of  a  barren  wilderness,  in  the  midst  of  desolation,  with  the  blast  of  winter 
howling  around  them,  apd  surrounded  with  dangers  in  their  most  awful  and  appall- 
ing forms,  the  pilgrims  of  Leyden  laid  the  foundation  of  American  liberty.— J?i^/ief, 

Government  being  thus  established,  their  next  object  was  to  find 
a  convenient  place  for  a  settlement.  On  the  same  day  sixteen  men, 
well  armed,  with  a  few  others,  were  sent  on  shore  to  fetch  wood 
and  make  discoveries.  They  returned  at  night  without  having 
foimd  any  person  or  habitation.  On  the  15th  of  November,  Miles 
Standish,  and  sixteen  armed  men,  in  searching  for  a  place  for  set- 
tlement, saw  five  or  six  Indians,  whom  they  followed  for  several 

I  i  I       I   ■  I  ■  I  I  11  ■  I  I  

t  Those  with  this  mark  brought  their  wives. 
ThMe  who  died  before  the  end  of  the  next  March  aie  distinguished  by  an  aste- 
risk. 
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Hiiles,  until  nig^t ;  but,  not  overtaking  them,  were  obliged  to  lodge 
in  the  woods.  The  next  day  they  discovered  heaps,  one  of  which 
they  dug  open;  but  finding  within  implements  of  war,  they  con- 
cluded these  were  Indian  graves.  In  oifferent  heaps  of  sand  they 
also  found  baskets  of  com,  a  quantity  of.  which  they  took  away, 
to  the  amount  of  about  ten  bushels.  This  was  a  fortunate  disco- 
very; it  gave  them  seed  for  a  future  harvest,  and  probably  saved 
the  infeint  colony  from  (amine.  They  made  diligent  inquiry  for 
the  owners  of  the  com,  whom  they  found,  and  afterwards  paid 
them  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  Before  the  end  of  November, 
Peregrine  WhUe^  the  son  of  William  and  Susanna  White,  was 
bom,  being  the  first  child  of  European  parents  bom  in  New 
England. 

Oto  the  sixth  of  December,  the  shallop  was  sent  out  with  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  men.  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Standish, 
and  others,  and  eieht  or  ten  seamen,  to  sail  around  the  bay  in 
search  of  a  place  lor  a  settlement.  The  next  day  the  company 
divided;  and  some  travelled  on  the  shore,  whilst  the  others  coasted 
in  the  shallop.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  those  on  the  shore 
were  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  shot  their  arrows  at 
them;  they  however  instantly  fled  upon  the  discharge  of  the  mus- 
kets of  the  English.  On  the  night  of  the  ninth,  being  Saturday, 
they  reached  a  small  island,  (since  called  Clark's  Island).  They 
reposed  themselves,  and  on  the  next  day  on  this  spot  they  kept 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  day  following,  December  11th,  O.  S, 
they  sounded  the  harbor,  and  found  it  ^^  fit  for  shipping."  A  part 
of  iheir  number  landed  and  went  some  distance  into  tfie  country. 
They  also  examined  the  land  near  the  shore,  and  found  it  had 
been  planted  with  Indian  com  two  or  three  years  before.  A  beau- 
tiful brook  was  near,  and  a  number  of  springs  of  pure  water;  and 
judging  this  to  be  a  good  place  for  a  settleraent,  they  returned  with 
the  welcome  intelligence  to  the  ship.  This  day  has  since  been 
considered  as  the  day  on  which  the  Pilgrim  Pothers  landed  on 
the  Rock  of  Plymouth.  The  day  which  has  been  annually  cele- 
brated in  c<xnmemoration  of  this  momentous  event,  is  the  twenty- 
second  of  December,  N.  S.,  which  has  been  supposed  to  correspond 
with  the  eleventh,  O.  S. 

On  Saturday  the  23d,  they  began  to  cut  timber  and  provide 
materials  for  building.  This  business  found  them  employment, 
when  the  weather  would  permit,  till  about  the  19th  of  Febraary. 
The  whole  company,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  one  souls,  were 
divided  into  nineteen  families,  who  each  built  their  own  house  or 
hut ;  they  all,  however,  engaged  in  building  a  storehouse  twenty  feet 
square  for  common  use.  From  the  time  of  their  arrival  on  the  coast, 
till  the  day  of  their  permanent  landing,  the  weather  was  often  stormy 
and  severe.  The  men  who  were  employed  in  exploring  the  coast, 
were  exposed  to  great  hardships  from  watchings  and  fastings,  wet 
and  cold.  During  the  month  of  December,  six  of  their  number 
died,  and  many  others  sickened  of  grievous  colds,  of  which  they 
never  recovered.    On  the  Lord's  day,  December  31st,  they  attend- 
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ed  public  worship  for  the  first  tune  on  shore,  and  named  the  place 
PfymmUh;  partly  because  the  harbor  was  so  named  by  Capt 
Smith,  who  visited  this  coast  in  1614,  and  partly  from  gratitude 
for  the  kind  treatment  they  had  received  from  Christian  friends  at 
Plymouth,  the  last  port  in  England  which  they  had  left. 

The  colonists,  on  the  9th  of  January  1621,  proceeded  to  the 
erection  of  their  town,  which  they  built  in  two  rows  of  houses 
for  greater  security.  On  the  14th,  their  common  storehouse  took 
fire  from  a  spark  that  fell  on  its  thatched  roof,  and  was  entirely 
consumed;  but  providentially,  by  the  timely  exertions  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  contents  of  the  building,  so  necessary  for  their  support, 
were  preserved.  On  the  I7th  of  February  they  met  for  settling 
military  orders,  and  Miles  Standish  was  chosen  their  captam. 
The  settlers  suffered  extremely  this  month  by  sickness  and  death, 
and  no  less  than  seventeen  of  their  number  died.  Their  suiferings 
were  much  increased  by  the  want  of  well  persons  to  take  care  of 
the  sick ;  there  being  at  one  time  no  more  than  six  or  seven  in 
tolerable  health.  In  March,  1681,  fifty-five  only  survived  of  the 
one  hundred  and  one  who  came  in  the  Mayflower. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  an  Indian  came  into  Plymouth  alone, 
and  surprised  the  inhabitants  by  calling  out  in  broken  Enghsh, 
"  Webxme,  EngUshmen!  Welcome,  Englishmen  P^  He  was  the 
first  of  the  natives  who  visited  them ;  his  name  was  Samoset,  and 
was  a  Sagamore  who  had  come  from  Monhiggon,  (a  place  now  in 
the  limits  of  Maine,)  where  he  had  leame/d  something  of  the 
English  tongue  from  the  captains  of  the  fishing  vessels  who 
resorted  thither.  He  informed  the  Plymouth  people  that  the  place 
where  they  were  seated  was  called  by  the  Indians  Patuxet;  that 
all  tihe  inhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague  about  four 
years  since;  and  that  there  was  neither  man,  woman  nor  child 
remaining.  No  natives,  therefore,  were  dispossessed  of  their  land 
to  make  room  for  the  English,  excepting  by  the  providence  of  God, 
before  their  arrival. 

Samoset  was  treated  with  hospitality  by  the  settlers,  and  was 
disposed  to  preserve  an  intercourse  with  them ;  and  on  his  third 
visit  brought  Squanio,  one  of  the  natives  who  had  been  basely 
carried  oflf  by  Capt.  Himt  in  1614,  and  afterwards  hved  in 
England.  These  Indians  informed  the  Enghsh  that  MassasaUj 
the  greatest  king  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  was  near,  with  a  train 
of  sixty  men.  The  meeting  between  him  and  the  English  was 
conducted  with  considerable  formahty  and  parade.  They  entered 
into  a  friendly  treaty,  wherein  they  agreed  to  avoid  injuries  on ' 
both  sides,  to  punish  oflfenders,  to  restore  stolen  goods,  to  assist 
each  other  in  all  justifiable  wars,  to  promote  peace  among  their 
neighbors,  &c.  Massasoit  and  his  successors  for  fifty  years  invio- 
lably observed  this  treaty.  The  prudent  and  upright  conduct  of 
the  Hymouth  settlers  towards  their  neighbors,  the  Indians,  secured 
their  friendship  and  alliance.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1621,  no 
less  than  nine  sachems  declared  allegiance  to  king  James,  and 
Massasoit,  with  many  sachems  under  him,  subscribed  a  writing 
acknowledging  the  king  of  England  as  their  sovereign. 
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The  first  mstrriage  in  the  colony  was  solemnized  on  May  12th, 
1621,  between  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  and  Mrs.  Susanna  White. 
The  first  duel  in  New  EIngland  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  June, 
between  two  servants,  both  of  whom  were  wounded.  For  this 
disgraceful  oflfence,  they  were  formally  tried  before  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  sentenced  to  have  '^  their  heads  and  feet  tied  together, 
and  so  to  be  twenty-four  hours  without  meat  or  drink."  Such, 
however,  was  the  painfulness  of  their  situation,  and  their  piteous 
entreaties  to  be  released,  that,  upon  promise  of  better  behavior  in 
future,  they  were  soon  released  by  the  governor.  The  colonists 
planted  twenty  acres  with  com,  of  which  they  had  a  good  crop. 
They  were  instructed  in  the  manner  of  planting  by  Squanto;  but 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  first  trial  with  EngUsh  ^ain,  by  reason, 
as  is  supposed,  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  bad  quality  of  the 
seed.  Governor  Carver  was  taken  sick  on  the  fifth  of  April,  while 
engaged  in  planting  corn,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  His  death  was 
greatly  lamented,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  humiUty,  and 
benevolence.  He  possessed  a  considerable  estate,  the  greater  part 
of  which  he  expended  for  the  good  of  the  colony.  Soon  after  his 
death,  Mr.  William  Bradford  was  chosen  governor,  and  by  renewed 
elections  continued  in  office  for  several  years. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1620,  king  James  signed  a  patent  incor- 

E crating  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquises  of  Buckingham  and 
amilton,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Goi^s,  with  thirty-four  others,  and  their  successors,  styling 
them  "The  Council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  for  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  of  Neio  Eng- 
land in  America."  To  this  council  he  grantjed  that  part  of  Ame- 
rica which  lies  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  This  patent  was  the  great  civil  basis  of  all  the 
grants  and  patents  by  which  New  England  was  afterwards  divided. 
The  Plymouth  Council  retained  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the 
crown  imtil  the  year  1635,  when  they  resigned  their  charter. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  council  had  made  several  grants  of 
land  to  adventurers  who  proposed  to  settle  in  New  England. 
They  granted  New  Hampshire  to  Capt.  John  Mason  in  1621 — the 
Province  of  Maine  to  Sir  R.  Gorges  in  1622 — and  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  five  others  in  1628. 

In  1622,  Mr.  Weston,  a  merchant  of  London,  having  procured 
for  himself  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  sent 
two  ships,  with  fifty  or  sixty  men,  at  his  own  charge,  to  settle  a 
plantation.  This  company  attempted  a  settlement  at  Weymouth, 
but,  "being  a  set  of  rude,  profane  fellows,  regardless  of  justice, 
provoked  the  Indians  by  stealing  their  com,  and  other  abuses,  to 
Dec(»ne  their  enemies,  and  occasioned  much  trouble,  both  to  them- 
selves and  the  Plymouth  settlers.'^  The  Indians  soon  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  settlement,  which  they  would  have 
effected,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  their  Plymouth 
friends. 

The  Plymouth  settlers  having  received  information  that  the 
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sachem  Massasoit  was  sick  and  apparently  near  death,  and  that  a 
Dutch  ship  was  driven  ashore  near  his  house,  the  governor  sent 
Edward  Winslow  and  John  Hambden  to  visit  him,  and  speak  with 
the  Dutch.  Having  Hobamack  for  their  guide,  they^  reached  the 
residence  of  Massasoit,  whom  they  found  extremely  ill,  but,  by  the 
timely  assistance  of  Mr.  Winslow,  he  recovered.  The  following  is 
an  account  of  this  journey  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Winslow. 

"  The  next  day,  rMarch  1623)  about  one  of  the  clock,  we  came  to  a  ferry  in  Con- 
batant^  country,  woere,  upon  discharge  of  my  piece,  divers  Indians  came  to  us,  from 
a  house  not  far  off.  There  they  told  as  that  Massassowat  was  dead,  and  that  day 
buried ;  and  that  the  Dutch  would  be  gone  before  we  could  get  thither,  baring  hove 
off  their  ship  already.  This  news  struck  us  blank ;  but  especiallv  Hobbamock,  who 
desired  we  might  return  with  all  sjpeed.  I  told  him  I  would  first  think  of  it,  consider- 
ing now  that,  he  being  dead,  Conbatant  was  the  most  like  to  succeed  him,  and  that 
we  were  not  above  three  miles  from  Mattapuyst,  his  dwelling  j>lace.  Although  he 
were  but  a  hollow-hearted  friend  toward  us,  I  thought  no  time  so  fit  as  this  to  enter 
into  more  friendly  terms  with  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  sachems  thereabout;  hoping, 
through  the  blessmg  of  God,  it  would  be  a  means,  in  that  unsettled  state,  to  settle 
their  affections  towards  us ;  and  though  it  were  somewhat  dangerous,  in  respect  of 
our  personal  safety,  because  mysfdf  and  Hobbamock  had  been  employed  upon  a  ser- 
vice against  him,  which  he  might  now  fitly  revenge ;  yet,  esteemmg  it  Uie  best 
means,  leaving  the  event  to  God  in  his  mercy,  I  resolved  to  put  it  in  practice,  if  pias- 
ter Hamden  and  Hobbamock  durst  attempt  it  with  me ;  whom  I  found  willing  to  that 
or  any  other  course  might  tend  to  the  general  good.    So  we  went  towards  Mattapujrst. 

<<In  the  way,  Hobbamock,  manifesting  a  troubled  spirit,  brake  forth  into  these 
speeches:  *Neen  9r9masu  SagimiUf  turn  fpomasu  Sagimus,  dcc.,>~My  loving  sachem, 
my  loving  sachem !  Many  Imve  I  known,  but  never  any  like  thee.'  And,  turning[  to 
me,  he  said  whilst  I  lived  I  should  never  see  his  like  amongst  the  Indians ;  saymg 
he  was  no  liar ;  he  was  not  bloody  and  cruel,  like  other  Indians.  In  anger  and  pas- 
sion he  was  soon  reclaimed ;  easy  to  be  reconciled  towards  such  as  had  (mended  him ; 
ruled  by  reason  in  such  measure  as  he  would  not  scorn  the  advice  of  mean  men ; 
and  that  he  governed  his  men  better  with  few  strokes  than  others  did  with  many ; 
truly  loving  where  he  loved ;  ]rea,  he  feared  we  bkd  not  a  faithful  friend  left  among 
the  Indians  •,  showing  how  he  ofttimes  restrained  their  malice,  Ace,;  eontinuing  a  long 
speech,  with  such  signs  of  lamentation  and  unfeigned  sorrow,  as  it  would  have  made 
the  hardest  heart  relent. 

<<At  length  we  came  to  Mattapuyst,  and  went  to  the  taehuw  comaeo^  for  so  they  called 
the  sachem's  place  though  they  call  an  ordinary  house  witeo ;  but  Conbatant,  tbie 
sachem,  was  not  at  home,  but  at  Fuckanokick,  which  was  some  five  or  sis  miles  ofl*. 
The  squa  socftem,  for  so  they  call  the  sachem's  wife,  gave  us  friendly  entertainment. 
Here  we  inquired  again  concerning  Massassowat :  they  thought  him  dead,  but  knew 
no  certainty.  Whereupon  I  hired  one  to  go,  with  all  expedition,  to  Fuckanokick,  that 
we  might  know  the  certainty  thereof,  and  withal  to  acquaint  Conbatant  with  our  there 
being.  About  half  an  hour  before  sun-setting  the  messenger  returned^  and  told  us 
that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  though  there  was  no  hope  we  should  find  him  hving.  Upon 
this  we  were  much  revived,  and  set  forward  with  all  speed,  though  it  was  late  within 
night  ere  we  sot  thither.  About  two  of  the  clock,  that  afternoon,  the  Dutchmen 
departed ;  so  that  in  that  respect  our  journey  was  frustrate. 

**  When  we  came  thither,  we  found  the  house  so  full  of  men,  as  we  could  scarce  get 
in,  though  they  used  their  best  diligence  to  make  way  for  ua.  There  were  they  in 
the  midst  of  their  charms  for  him,  making  such  a  hellish  noise  as  it  disteinperea  us 
that  were  well,  and  therefore  unlike  to  ease  him  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  six 
or  eight  women,  who  chafed  his  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When 
they  had  made  an  end  of  their  charming,  one  told  lum  that  his  firiends,  the  English, 
were  come  to  see  him.  Having  understanding  left,  but  his  sight  was  wboUy  gone, 
he  asked  who  was  come.  They  told  him  Winsnow,  for  they  cannot  pronounce  the 
letter  /,  but  ordinarily  n  in  the  ^ace  thereof.  He  desired  to  speak  with  me.  When 
I  came  to  him,  and  they  told  him  of  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  which  I  took. 
Thea  he  said  twice,  though  very  inwaidly,  Kem  Wuunow  f  which  is  to  say.  Art  thou 
Winslow  ?  I  answered,  Ahhef  that  is,  Yes.  Then  he  doubled  these  words :  Mam 
nem  nnmckanet  namen,  Wmauno  !  that  is  to  say,  O  Winslow,  I  shall  never  see  thee 
again. 
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"Then  I  called  Hobbamock,  and  desired  him  to  tell  Massassowat,  that  the  goTernoTi 
hearing  of  his  sickness,  was  sorry  for  the  same ;  and  though,  by  retcson  of  many  bosi- 
nesses,  he  ooold  not  come  himself,  yet  he  sent  me  with  such  things  for  him  as  he 
Aonght  most  likely  to  do  him  good  in  this  extremity ;  and  whereof  if  he  pleased  to 
take,  I  would  presently  give  him ;  which  he  desired ;  and  having  a  confection  of  many 
comfortable  conserves,  on  the  point  of  my  knife,  I  gave  him  some,  which  I 
could  scarce  ^et  through  his  teeth.  Whea  it  was  dissolved  in  his  mouth,  he 
swallowed  the  juice  of  it ;  whereat  those  that  were  about  ^him  much  rejoiced,  saying 
he  had  not  swallowed  anything  in  two  days^  before.  Then  I  desired  to  see  his  month, 
which  was  exceedingly  furred,  and  his  tongue  swelled  in  such  a  manner  as  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  eat  such  meat  as  they  had,  his  passage  being  stopped  up.  Then  I 
washed  his  mouth,  and  scraped  his  tongue,  and  got  abundance  of  corruption  out  of 
the  same.  After  which  I  gave  him  more  of  the  confection,  which  he  swallowed  with 
more  readiness.  Then  he  desired  tb  drink.  I  dissolved  some  of  it  in  water,  and  gave 
him  thereof.    Within  half  an  hour  this  wrought  a  great  alteration  in  him,  in  the  eves 

of  an  that  beheld  him.    Presently  after  his  sight  began  to  come  to  him Then 

I  gave  him  more,  and  told  him  of  a  mishap  we  had,  in  breaking  a  bottle  of  drink, 
which  the  governor  also  sent  him,  saying,  if  he  would  send  any  of  his  men  to 
Fatuxet,  I  would  send  for  more  of  the  same ;  also  for  chickens  to  make  him  broth, 
and  for  other  things,  which  I  knew  were  good  for  him ;  and  would  stay  the  return  of 
his  messenger,  if  he  desired.  This  he  took  marvellous  kindly,  and  appointed  some, 
who  were  ready  to  go  by  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning ;  against  whidi  time  I  made 
ready  a  letter,  declaring  therein  our  good  success,  the  state  of  his  body,  &c.,  desiring 
to  send  such  things  as  I  sent  for,  and  such  physic  as  the  surgeon  durst  administer  to 
him. 

*'  He  reqtiested  me  that,  the  day  following,  I  would  take  my  piece,  and  kill  him  soma 
fowl,  and  make  him  some  English  pottage,  such  as  he  had  eaten  at  Plymouth ;  which 
I  promised.  After,  his  stomach  coming  to  him,  I  must  needs  make  him  some  without 
fowl,  before  I  went  abroad,  which  somewhat  troubled  me ;  but  being  I  must  do  some- 
what, I  caused  a  woman  to  bruise  some  com,  and  take  the  flour  from  it,  and  set  over 
the  ffhx,  or  broken  com,  in  a  pipkin,  for  they  have  earthen  pots  of  all  sizes.  When 
the  day  broke,  we  went  out,  it  being  now  March,  to  seek  herbs,  but  could  not  find  any 
but  strawberry  leaves,  of  which  I  gathered  a  handful,  and  put  into  the  same :  and  be- 
cause I  had  nothing  to  relish  it,  I  went  forth  again,  and  pulled  up  a  sassafras  root, 
and  sliced  a  piece  thoreof,  and  boiled  it,  till  it  had  a  good  relish,  and  then  took  it  oat 
again.  The  broth  being  boiled,  I  strained  it  through  my  handkerchief,  and  gave  him 
at  least  a  pint,  which  he  drank,  and  liked  it  very  well.    Afler  this  his  sight  mended 

more  and  more ; and  he  took  some  rest ;  insomuch  as  we  with  admiration 

blessed  God  for  giving  his  blessing  to  such  raw  and  ignorant  means,  making  no 
doubt  of  his  recovery,  himself  and  all  of  them  acknowledging  us  the  instruments  of 
his  preservation.  That  morning  he  caused  me  to  spend  in  going  from  one  to  another 
amongst  those  that  were  sick  in  the  town,  requesting  me  to  wash  their  mduths  also, 
and  give  to  each  of  them  some  of  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  that  they  were  good 
folk.  This  pains  I  took  with  wiHingnesa,  though  it  were  much  offensive  to  me,  not 
being  accustomed  with  such  poisonous  savors. 

"  The  messen^rs  were  now  returned,  but  finding  h^s  stomach  come  to  him,  he  would 
not  have  the  chickens  killed,  but  kept  them  for  breed.  Neither  durst  we  give  him 
any  ph^rsic,  which  was  then  sent,  because  his  body  was  so  much  altered  since  our 
ijdj^fuctions ;  neither  saw  we  any  need,  not  doubting  now  of  his  recovery,  if  he  wen 
careful.  Many,  whilst  we  were  there,  came  to  see  him  ;  some,  by  their  report,  from 
a  place  not  less  than  a  hundred  miles.  Upon  this  his  recovery,  he  brake  forth  into 
these  speeches :  '  Now  I  see  the  English  are  my  friends  and  love  me ;  and  whUst  I  live, 
I  will  never  fi>rget  this  kindness  they  have  showed  me.'  Whilst  we  were  there,  our 
entertainmem  exceeded  all  other  strangers." — Crood  News  from  Nm  England. 

Massasoit,  gratefully  imprest  with  the  kind  offices  performed 
by  Winslow,  revealed  a  plot  of  the  Massachusett  Indians  against 
Weston's  people  at  Wessagusset,  and,  lest  the  English  at  Plymouth 
should  avenge  their  countrymen,  they  were  also  to  be  destroyed : 
and  he  advised  them  to  kill  the  conspirators,  as  the  only  means  ot 
security.  The  governor,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  which  was 
confirmied  by  other  evidences,  dispatched  Capt  Standish  with 
eight  men,  in  order,  if  a  plot  should  be  discovered,  to  fall  on  the 
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conspirators.    Standish  sailed  to  the  Massachusetts,  where, the 

natives,  suspecting  his  design,  insulted  and  threatened  hixQ. 
Watching  his  opportunity,  when  four  of  the  principal  conspirators 
were  in  a  room  with  about  the  same  ntunbet  of  his  own  men, 
he  attacked  them,  and,  after  a  dreadful  struggle,  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing the  whole.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  execution  so  terrified 
the  other  natives,  who  had  intended  to  join  with  the  Massachusetts 
in  the  conspiracy,  that  they  forsook  their  houses  and  fled  to  swamps 
and  desert  places,  where  they  contracted  diseases  which  proved 
mortal  to  many  of  them,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  sachems. 

The  fame  of  the  plantation  at  Plymouth  being  spread  in  the 
west  of  England,  Mr.  White,  a  celebrated  minister  of  Dorchester, 
in  1624,  excited  some  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  to  attempt 
another  settlement  in  New  England.  They  accordingly,  on  a 
common  stock,  sent  over  several  persons,  who  began  a  plantation 
at  Cape  Ann.  In  March  of  this  year,  Mr.  Winslow,  agent  for  the 
colony,  arrived  in  the  ship  Charity,  and,  together  with  a  good  sup- 
ply of  clothing,  brought  a  bull  and  three  heifers,  which  were  the 
first  cattle  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  America.  At  the  dose  of 
this  year  (1624)  the  plantation  at  Plymouth  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  persons,  who  lived  in  thirty-two  d\felling-houses. 
Their  stock  was  a  few  cattle  and  goats,  and  a  plenty  of  swine  and 
poultry.  Their  town  was  pallisadoed  about  half  a  mile  in  compass. 
On  a  hill  in  the  town,  they  had  a  fort  well  built  of  wood,  and  a 
watch-tower.  This  year  they  freighted  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  tons. 

The  year  1625  is  distinguished  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson.  He  died  at  Leyden,  in  March,  1625,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  trulv  a  great  and  good  man,  and  hiehly 
esteemed.  After  his  death,  his  wife,  children,  and  most  of  his 
congregation,  came  and  joined  their  brethren,  the  colonists  at  Ply- 
mouth. In  1630,  when  the  plantation  consisted  of  about  ^ee 
hundred  souls,  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  William 
Bradford,  his  heirs,  associates,  and  assigns.  This  patent  con- 
firmed their  title  to  a  tract  of  land  bounded  on  the  east  and  south 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  by  lines  drawn  west  from  the  rivulet 
Connohasset,  and  north  from  the  river  of  Narragansett,  which 
lines  meet  in  a  point,  comprehending  all  the  country  then  called 
Pokanokit.  In  the  same  patent  was  granted  a  large  tract  border- 
ing on  the  river  Kennebec,^  (now  in  the. state  of  Maine,)  where 
they  carried  on  a  traffic  with  the  natives  for  furs.  This  patent 
passed  the  king's  hand,  but,  on  account  of  the  agents  of  the  colony 
inserting  a  clause  without  their  advice,  the  patent  was  never 
finished,  and  they  remained  without  a  charter,  imtil  they  were 
incorporated  with  Massachusetts  in  1691  or  1692.  Notwithstandmg 
this,  Plymouth  was  a  govenunent  defacto^  and  considered  as  such 
by  king  Charles  in  his  letters  and  orders  which  were  sent  them  at 
various  times,  previous  to  their  incorporation  with  Massachusetts. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  Plymouth  CouncU  sealed  a 
patent  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  five  others,  of  all  that  part  of 
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New  Engbmd  included  between  a  line  drawn  three  iniles  south  of 
Charles  river,  and  another  three  miles  north  of  the  river  Merrimac, 
fircAn  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  sea.  A  royal  charter,  giving  pow- 
ers of  government,  passed  the  seals  March  4th,  1629.  At  this 
period  a  few  scattering  settlements  only  had  been  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay*  In  the  sunuher  of  1628,  Mi:.  Endicott,  one  of  the 
original  [danters,  with  a  small  colony,  was  sent  over  to  begin  a 
plantation  at  Naumkeag,  (now  Saleni).  The  June  following, 
about  two  hundred  persons,  with  four  ministers,  came  over  and 
joined  Mr.  Endicott's  colony ;  and  the  next  year  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  church,  being  the  first  church  gathered  in  the  original 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  second  in  New  England ;  the 
church  at  Plymouth  being  gathered  eight  years  before.  In  1630, 
seventeen  ships  came  over  to  Massachusetts  from  different  ports  in 
England,  with  more  than  fifteen  hundred  passengers,  among  whom 
were  many  persons  of  distinction.  Many  of  these  persons  were 
£nom  illustrious  and  noble  fiimilies.  Having  been  accustomed  to  a 
life  of  ease  and  enjoyment,  their  sufferings  for  the  first  year  were 
very  great,. and  proved  fatal  te  many;  among  others  to  the  lady 
Arabella,  who  '^came  from  a  paradise  of  plenty  and  pleasure,  in 
the  family  of  a  noble  earl,  into  a  wilderness  of  wants."  She  died 
at  Salem,  where  she  first  landed,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  her  husband, 
oyercome  with  grief,  survived  her  but  a  ishort  time.  About  this. 
time  settlements  were  made  .at  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  Cam- 
bridge, Roxbury  and  Boston.  The  first  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  held  October  19th,  1630,  at  Boston,  by  the  freemen 
of  the  colrpotation  at  large.  At  this  court  it  was  agreed  that,  in 
future,  the  freemen  should  choose  the  assistants,  and  that  the 
assistants  should  choose  from  among  themselves  the  governor  and 
deputy-governor.  The  court  of  assistants  were  to  have  the  power 
of  makmg  laws  and  appointing  officers.  Being  desirous  of  esta- 
blishing a  religious  commonwealth,  they  ordained/'  that  none  but 
church  members  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body 
politic,"  or  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting. 

In  1632  and  1633  great  numbers  of  emigrants  came  over  to  New 
l&igland.  Such  was  the  tide  of  emigration,  that  the  king  in  coun- 
cil issued  an  order  in  February,  1633,  to  prevent  it.  Notwith- 
standing this  order,  Messrs.  Cotton,  Hooker,  and  Stone,  three  emi- 
nent ministers,  who  were  considered  the  most  famous  pillars  of 
the  churches,  came  over  this  year,  with  two  hundred  emigrants, 
and  landed  at  Bostdn.  Mr.  Cotton  settled  at  Boston,  the  other 
two  at  Cambridge.  Mr;  Hooker,  with  one  hundred  others,  re- 
moved in  1636,  and  settled  Hartford  in  Connecticut^  In  1634,  it 
was  found  so  very  inconvenient  for  all  the  freemen  to  assemble  in 
one  pldce  and  transact  their  business,  the  mode  of  legislation  was 
altered  by  the  general  consent  of  the  towns.  They  delegated  to 
twenty-four  representatives  the  auAority  granted  by  the  charter  to 
the  whole  body  of  freemen.  The  appellation  of  General  Court, 
which  had  been  applied  to  all  the  freemen  when  assembled,  was 
BOW  tfatsktred  to  their  representatives.    It  was  during  this  year 
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(1634)  that  Roger  WUHams^  the  minister  of  Salem,  having  occa- 
sioned disturbances  by  tenets  considered  not  only  heretical,  but 
seditious,  and  being  found  irreclaimable,  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
colony.  He  retired  to  Rehoboth,  which  was  then  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Plymouth.  In  1635,  there  came  to  Massachusetts  a 
large  number  of  inhabitants  from  England,  among  whom  were 
Hugh  P^ers,  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  Cromwell,  and  Mr. 
Vane,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
during  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Mr.  Vane  was  made 
governor  of  the  colony  the  year,  after  his  arrival.  His  popularity, 
however,  was  transient  During  his  administration,  in  1636,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  eloquence,  held  weekly 
meetings  for  persons  of  her  own  sex,  in  which  she  comment^  qn 
the  sermons  of  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  advanced  mystical  and 
extravagant  doctrines.  These  spread  rapidly  amcmg  the  people, 
and  many  became  converts,  among  whom  were  Governor  Vane, 
Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wheelwright,  two  distinguished  ministers. 
Great  excitement  was  produced  among  the  people,  the  final  result 
of  which  was,  a  synod  was  appointed  to  jae  held  at  Cambridge  in 
August,  1637,  where  were  assembled  both  ministers  and  messen- 
gers of  churcnes,  and  magistrates,  who,  after  three  weeks'  disputa- 
tion, condemned  as  erroneous  upwards  of  eighty  opinions,  said  to 
have  been  maintained  by  persons  in  the  country.  In  consequence 
of  this,,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  some  of  her  principal  followers  were 
sentenced  to  banishment.  She,  with  her  husband  and  &mily, 
removed  to  Rhode  Islei^d,  where,  in  1642,  Mr.  Hutchinson  died. 
She,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  people  or  place,  removed  to  the 
Dutch  country  beyond  New  Haven,  where  she  was  killed,  with  all 
her  family,  being  sixteen  in  number,  except  one  daughter,  who  was 
carried  into  captivity. 

The  year  1637  was  distinguished  by  the  Pequot  war  in  Con- 
necticut, in  which  were  killed  five  or  six  hundred  Indians,  and  the 
warlike  Pequots  were  mostly  destroyed.  This  first  war  with  the 
Indians  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  surrounding  tribes,  that  for 
forty  years  afterwards  they  hever  operdy  conunenced  hostiUties 
with  the  English.  In  16^,  the  tide  of  emigration  from  England 
ceased.  Persecution  having  ceased  in  England,  the  motives  for 
coming  to  New  England  were  removed.  Thev  who  then  professed 
to  give  the  best  account,  say  that  in  two  hiinared  and  ninety-eight 
ships,  which  were  the  whole  number  from  the  beginning  of  the 
colony,  there  arrived  twenfy-ane  thousand  tu>o  hundred  passengers, 
men,  women,  and  children,  perhaps  about  four  thousand  families. 
After  this  period  it  is  supposed  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
more  persons  returned  to  England,  than  came  from  England  to 
the  colonies.  "  Such,  however,  were  the  character  and  virtues  of 
the  emigrants,^  such  the  power  over  difiicuMes,  which  their  reso- 
lute minds,  and  bodies  hardened  by  labor,  had  imparted  to.  them, 
that  they  continued  to  increase  widi  astonishing  rapidity  in  wealth 
and  numbers." 

In  1643,  four  of  the  New  England  colonies,  Massachusetts,  Con* 
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necticut,  Plymouth  and  New  Haven,  united  in  a  confederacy  for 
mutual  protection  and  assistance.  The  articles  of  union  and  con- 
federation were  signed  at  Boston,  on  the  19th  of  May.  The  rea- 
sons assigned  for  this  union,  were,  the  danger  from  the  Indians^ 
from  the  Dutch  at  New  York,  and  from  the  French;  also  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  aid  from  the  mother  country  in  case  of 
any  sudden  attack.  By  the  articles  of  the  confederation,  each 
colony  was  to  appoint  two  commissioners,  who  were  to  assemble 
by  rotation  in  the  respective  colonies,  and  were  empowered  to 
enact  ordinances  of  general  concern ;  and  in  case  of  invasion  each 
colony  was  bound  to  furnish  a  stipulated  proportion  of  men  and 
money.  The  commissioners  who  formed  the  union,  declared,  that, 
as  in  nation  and  religion,  so  in  other  respects,  they  be  and  continue 
one ;  and  henceforth  be  called  by  the  name  of  The  United  Colonies 
of  New  England.  This  union  rendered  the  colonies  formidable  to 
their  enemies,  and  secured  the  peace  and  rights  of  the  country. 

The  first  instance  on  record  in  Massachusetts  of  a  trial  for  witch- 
craft, was  in  1648,  when  Margaret  Jones,  of  Charlestown,  was  indict- 
ed for  a  Vitch,  found  guilty,  and  executed,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  England  against  this  crime.  '^She  was  charged  with 
having  such  a  malignant  touch,  that  if  she  laid  her  hands  upon 
man,  woman,  or  child,  in  anger,  they  were  seized  presently  with 
dea&ess,  vomiting,  or  other  sickness,  or  some  violent  pains." 
Since  the  year  16^  committees,  consisting  of  ministers  and  prin- 
cipal laymen,  were  appointed  almost  every  year,  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  the  colony.  Mean- 
while, laws  of  the  greatest  necessity  had  been  successively  enacted. 
This  year  (1648)  the  whole  were  collected,  ratified  by  the  court, 
and  printea.  In  civil  actions,  equity,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  seems  to  have  been  their  rule  of  determining. 
In  punishing  offences,  they  professed  to  be  governed  by  the  judi- 
cial law  of  Moses,  but  no  farther  than  those  laws  were  of  a  moral 
nature.  Many  of  their  sentences  previous  to  their  having  a  regu- 
lar code  of  laws,  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  circiunstances  of  a 
large  family  of  children  and  servants,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  from  among  many  others  of  the  same  sort,  are 
taken  from  the  public  records. 

Josias  Flaistowe,  for  stetdiiig  four  baskets  of  com  fiom  the  Indians,  is  ordered  to 
retain  them  eight  baskets,  to  be  fined  five  pounds,  and  hereafter  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  Josias,  and  not  Mr.,  as  formerly  he  used  to  be.* 

Captain  Stone,  for  abusinff  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  calling  him  Justus,  is  fined  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  prohibited  fh>m  coming  within  the  patent,  without  the  governor's 
leave,  upon^ain  or  death. 

Seijeant  Perkins  ordered  to  cany  forty  turfs  to  the  fort  for  being  drunk. 

Edward  Palmer,  for  his  extortion  in  taking  two  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence  for  the  wood-work  of  Boston  stocks,  is  fined  five  pounds,  and  ordered  to  sit  one 
boar  in  ^  stocks. 

*  Th^  were  very  careful  to  give  no  titles  where  they  were  not  due.  In  a  list  of 
one  hunued  fireemen  you  will  not  find  above  four  or  ^ye  distinguished  by  Mr.,  although 
chey  were  men  of  some  substance.    G«fdmM  and  goodtnfe  were  the  common  appellac 
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Capt.  Lovel  admonished  to  take  heed  of  light  carriage. 

Thomas  Petit,  for  susvicion  of  slander,  idleness  and  stubbornness,  is  censured  to 
be  severely  whipped  ana  to  be  kept  in  hold. 

Catharine,  the  wife  of  Richard  Cornish,  was  found  suspicious  of  incontinency,  and 
seriously  admonished  to  take  heed. 

Daniel  Clarke,  found  to  be  an  immoderate  drinker,  was  fined  forty  shillings. 

John  Wedgewood,  for  being  in  the  comDany  of  drunkards,  to  be  set  in  the  stocks. 

John  Eitchin,  for  showing  books  which  ne  was  commanded  to  bring  to  the  governor, 
and  forbidden  to  show  them  to  any  other,  and.  yet  showed  them,  was  fined  ten  shil- 


ftobert  Shorthose,  for  swearing  by  the  blood  of  God,  was  sentenced  to  have  his 
tongue  put  into  a  cleft  stick,  and  to  stand  so  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 

Great  numbers  of  the  like  kind  might  be  BMed.^HutchiAson^s  Hist,  of  itfiscs.,  vol.  i.. 
p.  436. 

About  this  period,  the  custom  of  wearing  long  hair,  "  after  the 
manner  of  Russians  and  barbarous  Indians/'  as  Gov.  Endicott 
and  others  termed  it,  was  deemed  contrary  to  the  word  of  God, 
which  says  "  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  wear  long  hair.'^  The 
rule  in  New  England  was,  thai  none  should  wear  their  hair  below 
their  ears.  In  a  clergyman  it  was  peculiarly  offensive,  as  they 
were  required  to  go  with  .open  ears.  A  few  years  before  this, 
tobacco  was  prohibited  under  a  penalty,  and  the  smoke,  in  some 
manuscripts,  is  compared  to  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
Some  of  the  clergy  fell  into  the  practice  of  smoking,  and  tobacco, 
by  an  act  of  government,  "was  set  at  liberty." 

The  trade  of  the  colony  increasing,  especially  with  the  West. 
Indies,  where  the  bucaneers  or  pirates  at  this  time  were  numerous, 
and  payt  of  the  wealth  they  took  from  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as 
what  was  produced  by  the  trade,  being  brought  into  New  England 
in  bullion,  "it  was  thought  necessary,  for  preventing  fraud  in 
money,"  to  erect  a  mint  for  coining  shillings,  sixpences,  and  three- 
pences, with  no  other  impression  d^i  first  than  N.  E.  on  the  one 
side,  and  XJL,  VI.,  or  III.  on  the  other;  but  in  October,  1651,  the 
court  ordered  that  all  pieces  of  money  should  have  a  double  ring 
with  this  inscription,  Massachusetts,  and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  ar^d 
New  England  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  on  the  other  side.*  The 
annexed  cut  is  a  representation  of  one  of  these  coins. 


*  The  first  money  being  coined  in  1652,  the  same  date  was  continued  upon  all  that 
was  struck  for  thirty  years  i^erwards.  No  other  colony  ever  presumed  to  coin  metal 
into  money.  A  very  large  sum  was  coined,  and  the  mint-master  made  a  large  fortune 
by  it,  as  he  was  allowed  to  take  fifteen  pence  out  of  every  twenty  shillings  for  the 
trouble  of  coining,  &c  It  was  commonly  reported  that  Mr.  Sewall,  who  married  his 
only  danghter,  receired  with  her  thirty  thousand  pounds. in  New  England  shillings. — 
Hukkmsm's  JEKtf.  yoL  i.  p.  178. 
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In  the  year  1666  began  what  is  generally  called  the  persecution 
of  the  Quakers.  The  first  who  openly  professed  their  principles 
in  the  colony  we're  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  who  came  from 
Barbadoes  in  July  of  this  year.  In  a  few  weeks  after,  nine  others 
arrived  in  a  ship  from  London.  Being  brought  before  the  court 
of  assistants  on  the  8th  of  September,  they  affirmed  they  were 
sent  by  God  to  reprove  the  people  for  their  sins.  Being  questioned 
how  diey  could  make  it  appear  that  God  had  sent  them,  they, 
after  a  pause,  replied,  that  they  had  the  same  call  that  Abraham 
had  to  go  out  of  his  country.  To  other  questions  they  gave  rude 
and  contemptuous  answers,  which  is  the  reasoil  assigned  for  com- 
mitting them  to  prison.  A  great  number  of  their  books,  which 
they  intended  to  circulate  over  the  country,  were  seized  and  re- 
served for  the  fire.  Soon  after  this,  as  the  governor  was  going 
from  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  several  gentlemen  accom- 
panying him,  Mary  Prince  called  to  him  from  a  window  of  the 
priscxi,  railing  and  reviling  him,  saying,  ^'  Woe  unto  thee,  thou  art 
an  oppressor,"  and  denouncing  the  judgments  of  God  upon  him. 
She  also  wrote  him  a  letter,  filled  with  opprobrious  language. 
The  governor  sent  for  her  twice  from  the  prison  to  his  own  house, 
and,  with  a  number  of  ministers,  endeavored  with  much  tenderness 
and  moderation  to  convince  her  of  her  errors.  She,  however, 
railed  upon  them,  calling  them  hirelings,  deceivers  of  the  people, 
Baal's  priests,  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  &c. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  special  provision  made  in  the  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  Quakers ;  but,  in  virtue  of  a  law  which 
had  been  made  against  heretics  in  general,  the  court  passed  sen- 
tence of  banishment  upon  them  all.  Afterwards  other  severe  laws 
were  enacted,  among  which  were  the  following :  any  Quaker,  after 
the  first  conviction,  if  a  man,  was  to  lose  one  ear,  and  for  the 
second  the  other;*  a  woman,  each  time  to  be  severely  whipped; 
and  the  third  time,  whether  man  or  woman,  to  have  their  tongues 
bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron.  In  October,  1658^  after  much 
opposition  by  members  of  the  court,  they,  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote  only,  passed  a  law  for  punishing  with  death  all  Quakers  who 
should  return  into  their  jurisdiction  after  banishment.  Under  this 
law  four  persons  were  executed.  The  friends  of  the  Quakers  in 
England  now  interposed,  and  obtained  an  order  from  the  kine, 
September  9th,  1661,^  requiring  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  sdl 
capital  or  corporeal  punishments  of  his  subjects  called  Quakers, 
and  that  such  as  were  obnoxious  should  be  sent  to  England.  This 
order  was  obeyed,  and  all  disturbances  by  degrees  subsided. 

Much  censure  has  been  passed  upon  the  New  England  colonies 
for  their  severe  laws  against  those  calling  themselves  Quakers ; 
yet  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  laws  in  England  against  them, 
at  this  period,  were  severe,  and  although  none  were  put  to  death 
by  public  execution,  yet  many  were  confined  in  pnsons,  where 
they  died,  in  consequence  of  the  rigor  of  the  law.  One  principal 
thing  which  tends  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  many,  in  this  |m* 
sent  age,  is  the  supposition  that  those  who  suffered  the  punishment 
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of  the  law  were  essentially  of  the  same  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
respectable  and  worthy  society  of  Friends  or  Quakers  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  is  a  mistake;  many  who  went  by  this  name  at 
that  period  may  be  considered  as  fanatics,  and  proper  subjects  of 
a  madhouse.  The  following  instances  of  their  conduct  may  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  madness.  '^  Some  at  Salem^  Hampton. 
Newbury,  and  other  places,  coming  into  the  congregations  and 
calling  to  the  minister  in  time  of  public  worship,  declaring  their 
preaching,  &c.,  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  Thomas  New- 
house  went  into  the  meeting-house  at  Boston,  with  a  couple  of 
glass  bottles,  and  broke  them  before  the  congregation,  and  direat* 
ened,  '  Thiis  will  the  Lord  break  you  in  pieces,^  Another  time, 
M.  Brewster  came  in  with  her  face  smeared  and  black  as  a  coal. 
Deborah  Wilson  went  through  the  streets  of  Salem  as  naked  as 
she  came  into  the  world.''*  "  That  some  provision  was  necessary 
against  these  people  so  far  as  they  were  disturbers  of  civil  peace 
and  order,  everyone  will  allow ;  but  such  sanguinary  laws  against 
particular  doctrines  or  tenets  in  religion  are  not  to  be  defended." 

The  year  1676  is  memorable  for  a  war  with  the  Indians,  called 
King  Philippe  War,  which  was  the  most  general  and  desthictive 
ever  sustained  by  the  infant  colonies.  Philip  resided  at  Mount 
Hope,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  the  grandson  and  successor  of 
Massasoit,  with  whom  the  Plymouth  colonists  bad  made  a  treaty 
fifty  jrears  before.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  war,  he  was 
jealous  of  the  whites.  His  object  appears  to  have  been,  to  unite 
all  the  Indian  tribes  to  make  a  combined  effort  to  exterminate  the 
colonists,  and  thus  preserve  their  hunting  grounds  and  indepen- 
dence. The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  execution  of 
three  Indians  by  the  English,  whom  PhiUp  had  excited  to  murder 
Saitsaman,  a  Christian  hidian,  who  had  informed  the  whites  of 
the  plot  Philip  was  forming  against  them.  Philip,  to  avenge  their 
deaths,  commenced  hostilities,  and  by  his  influence  drew  into  the 
war  most  of  the  tribes  in  New  England.  The  Indians,  at  this 
period,  had  acquired  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  war  soon 
became  general.  Their  first  attack  was  made  June  24th,  upon 
th^  people  of  Swanzey,  as  they,  were  returning  from  public  wor- 
ship; eight  or  nine  persons  were  killed.  Brookfield,  in  Worcester 
eounty,  was  next  attacked,  and  every  house  burnt  but  one. 
During  the  month  of  September,  Hadley,  Deerfield,  and  North- 
field,  on  Ck>nnecticut  river,  were  attacked ;  many  persons  were 
killed,  and  many  buildings  consumed. 

In  the  winter  was  the  celebrated  expedition  against  the  Narragansetts,  who  had 
given  indications  of  their  favorable  disposition  to  Philip.  The  active  co-operation  of 
that  powerfol  tribe,  notwithstanding  their  treaty  in  July  and  subsequent  pacific  assort 
ances,  was  seriously  apprehended.  A  thousand  men  were  raised  by  order  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  for  this  important  service.  Six  companies  from 
Massachusetts,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  were  under  the  command  of  Major  Appleton. 
Five  companies  from  Connecticut  were  led  by  Major  Treat.  The  two  companies 
from  Plymouth  were  under  Major  Bradford.    Grovemor  Winslow  was  commandor-in- 

•  Hutchiuson,  vol.  i.,  p.  203  and  204. 
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chief,  by  appointment  from  the  commissioaers.  The  piep&iattaa  imd  the  march  of 
this  army,  the  most  considerable  that  New  England  had  then  seen,  were  most  prompt 
and  perserering.  In  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  of  a 
Ibrmidable  foe,  posted  in  a  strong  position  in  his  wilderness  retreat.  The  attack  on 
the  enemy^s  fort,  December  19th,  (0.  S.,)  was  completely  successful.  It  was  a  coun- 
terpart to'  the  memorable  exploit  against  the  Pequots,  forty  years  before,  by  the  men 
of  Connecticut.  A  day  of  horrible  conflagTation  and  slaughter  inflicted  a  blow,  fh>m 
which  the  Narragansea  nation  never  recovered.  Seven  hundred  of  their  fighting 
men  feU  in  ihe  action,  and  it  was  computed  that,  at  least,  three  hundred  more  died  of 
their  wounds  and  Irom  the  hardships  which  ensued.  Such  are  the  numbers  given  by 
Hubbard,  in  his  Narrative,  derived  from  the  confession  of  Fotock,  one  of  the  Indian 
chiefs,  aft^wards  taken  at  Rhode  Island,  and  put  to  death  in  Boston.  It  was  a  dear* 
bought  victory  to  the  assailants.  Five  brave  captains  were  slain  in  the  action :  Da- 
venport of  Boston,  son  of  Captain  Richard  Davenport,  distinguished  in  the  Pequot  war, 
Johnson  of  Rozbury,  Oardner  of  Salem,  Gallop  of  New  London,  and  Marshall  of 
Windsor.  Captain  Sieley*  of  Stratford  was  mortally  wounded,  and  lived  bi^  a  few 
days  after  the  fight.  The  whole  loss  sustained  by  the  assailants  was  eigh^-five 
killed,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  Among  the  wounded  were  Major 
Bradford  and  Captain  Church,  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  Lieut.  Upham  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  latter  died  of  his  wound  some  months  afterward.  J.  Gorham  of  Barnsta- 
ble, captain  of  one  of  Plymouth  Colony  companies,  was  seized  wiUi  a  fever,  and  died 
on  the  expedition.  Church  was  a  volunteer,  and,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  narrative, 
rode  in  the  general's  guard.  He  pointedly  condemns  the  burning  the  wigwams  in  th^ 
fort,  which  would  have  afibrded  a  comfortable  shelter  to  the  troops.  For  want  of  such 
aooommodatbn,  they  were  compelled,  immediately  after  the  action,  to  perft>rm  a  severe 
march  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  in  a  cold  and  stormy  night,  to  Wickford.  This 
march  was  peculiarly  distressing  to  the  wounded  men.  Many  of  them  died  on  the 
way,  or  soon  afterward.  None  of  them  could  have  their  wounds  dressed  until  they 
ainved  at  head-quarters.— Davit'  Bdititm  of  Nen>  England  Memorial^  432  p. 

From  this  blow,  called  the  Swamp  Fight,  the  Indians  never 
lecoyered.  They  were  not  yet,  however,  effectually  subdued. 
During  the  winter,  the  savages  continued  murdering  and  burn- 
ing. The  towns  of  Lancaster,  Medfield,  Weymouth,  Groton, 
Springfield,  Northampton,  Sudbury,  and  Marlborough,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  of  Warwick  and  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  were 
assaulted,  and  some  of  them  partly,  and  others  wholly,  destroyed. 
On  the  12th  of  August,  1676,  Hxe  finishing  blow  was  given  to  the 
Indian  power,  by  the  death  of  king  Philip,  who  was  killed  by  a 
friendly  Indian,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope.  In  this  distress- 
ing war,  the  English  lost  six  hundied  men,  the  flower  of  their 
strength ;  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed,  and  six  hun- 
dred dwelling-houses  consumed. 

In  the  height  of  the  distress  of  Philip^  s  itHXTy  and  while  the  colony 
was  contending  with  the  natives  for  the  possession  of  the  soil,  com- 
plaints were  renewed  in  England,  which  struck  at  the  power/ of 
government.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  followed  from  time 
to  time,  until  1684,  when  judgment  was  given  against  the  charter. 
In  1686,  in  May,  a  commissioner  arrived,  appointing  a  president 
and  divers  gentlemen  of  the  council,  to  take  upon  them  the  admi- 
nistration of  goverqment  This  admmistraticm  was  short,  and 
productive  of  no  grievances.  In  December,  of  the  same  year,  Sir 
jEkhnund  Andross  arrived  with  a  conmiission  from  king  James,  for 
the  government  of  the  New  England  colonies,  with  the  exception 
of  Connecticut    His  kind  professions  for  a  \«4ule  encouraged  the 

*  Seeley  of  New  Haven. 
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hopes  of  the  people ;  he,  however,  soon  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
did  many  arbitrary  acts,  whereby  the  people  were  oppressed, 
and  himself  and  his  followers  were  enriched.  The  press  was 
restrained ;  public  thanksgiving,  without  an  order  from  the  crown, 
was  prohibited ;  fees  of  all  officers  were  increased ;  and  the  people 
were  compelled  to  petition  for  new  patents  for  their  lands,  for 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  prices.  The  colony 
was  greatly  disquieted  by  these  and  other  tyrannical  proceedings, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  people  was  excited  in  proportion  to  their 
sufferings. 
In  the  beginning  of  1689,  a  rumor  reached  Boston,  that  William, 

Srince  of  Orange,  had  invaded  England,  with  the  intention  of 
ethroning  the  king.  Animated  with  the  hope  of  deUverance,  the 
people  rushed  to  arms,  took  possession  of  the  fort,  seized  Andross, 
Randolph,  the  licenser  of  the  press,  and  other  obnoxious  charac- 
ters, and  placed  them  in  confinement.  A  council  of  safety,  con- 
sisting 01^  their  former  magistrates,  was  then  organized  to  admi- 
nister the  government  till  authentic  intelUgence  should  be  received 
from  England.  In  a  few  weeks  tidings  arrived  that  William  and 
filary  were  firmly  seated  on  the  throne :  they  were  immediately 
proclaimed  with  great  rejoicings.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
appUed  for  the  restoration  of  their  old  or  the  grant  of  a  new  char- 
ter. A  defaiite  answer  was  deferred,  but  the  council  was  author- 
ized to  administer  the  government  according  to  the  old  charter  till 
further  directions  were  given.  Andross  and  his  associates  were 
ordered  home  for  trial.  A  new  charter  was  received  in  1692 
by  Massachusetts,  which  added  to  her  territory  Plymouth,  Maine, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  By  this  charter,  the  appointment  of  the  gover- 
nor was  in  the  crown,  and  every  freeholder  of  forty  shiUings  ster- 
ling a  year,  and  every  inhabitant  of  forty  poimds  sterling  personal 
estate,  was  allowed  to  vote  for  representatives. 

At  this  period,  the  French  in  Canada  and  Nova  Stotia  insti- 
gated the  northern  and  eastern  Indians  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  English  settlements.  Dover  and  Salmon  Falls,  in  New 
Hampshire,  Casco,  in  Maine,  and  Schenectady,  in  New  York, 
were  attacked  by  different  parties  of  French  and  Indians,  and 
shocking  barbarities  committed.  Regarding  Canada  as  the  princi- 
pal^urce  of  their  troubles,  New  England  and  New  York  formed 
the  Dold  project  of  reducing  it  by  force  of  arms.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  raised  ^n  army,  under  General  Winthrop,  which  was 
sent  agamst  Montreal,  and  equipped  a  fleet,  which,  commanded 
by  Sir  William  Phipps,  was  destined  to  attack  Quebec.  The  sea- 
son was  so  far  advanced  when  the  fleet  arrived  at  Quebec,  Octo- 
ber 5th,  1690,  the  Prehch  so  superior  in  number,  the  weather  so 
tempestuous,  and  the  sickness  so  great  among  the  soldiers,  that  the 
expedition  was  abandoned.  Success  had  been  so  confidently 
expected,  that  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops.  There  was  danger  of  a  mutiny.  In  this 
extremity,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  issued  bills  of  credit^ 
as  a  substitute  for  money;  and  these  were  the  first  ever  issued  in 
the  American  colonies. 
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In  1692,  a  great  excitement  was  again  revived  in  New  England 
cm  account  of  the  supposed  prevalence  of  witchcraft.  It  com- 
menced at  this  time  in  Danvers,  then  a  part  of  Salem.  Near  the 
close  of  February,  several  children  in  this  place  began  to  act  in  a 
peculiar  and  unaccountable  manner.  Their  strange  conduct  con- 
tinuing for  several  days,  their  friends  betook  themselves  to  fasting 
and  prayer.  During  religious  exercises,  the  children  were  gene- 
rally decent  and  still ;  but  after  service  was  ended,  they  renewed 
their  former  unaccountable  conduct.  This  was  deemed  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  laboring  under  the  "  influence  of  an  evil 
hand,  or  witchcraft."  After  a  few  days,  these  children  began  to 
accuse  several  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  bewitching  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  were  credited,  and  these  suspected  persons  were 
seized  and  imprisoned.  From  this  time,  this  contagion  spread 
rapidly  over  the  neighboring  country,  and  soon  appeared  in 
various  parts  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Suffolk.  Persons  at 
Andovcr,  Ipjwich,  Gloucester,  Boston,  and  other  places,  were 
accused  by  their  neighbors,  and  others.  For  a  time,  those 
who  were  accused  were  persons  of  the  lower  classes.  But  at 
length  some  of  the  first  people  in  rank  and  character  were  accused 
of  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  The  evil  had  now  become  awfully 
alarming.  Before  the  close  of  September,  nineteen  persons  were 
executed ;  and  one,  (Giles  Corey,)  was  pressed  to  death  for  seftising 
to  put  himself  on  a  trial  by  jury ;  all  these  persons  died  professing 
their  innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge.  At  length  the 
magistrates  became  convinced  that  their  proceedings  had  been  rash 
and  indefensible.  A  special  court  was  held  on  the  subject^  and 
fifty  who  were  brought  to  trial  were  acquitted,  excepting  three, 
who  were  reprieved  by  the  governor.  These  events  were  followed 
by  a  general  release  of  all  who  were  imprisoned.  At  this  period 
the  belief  of  the  actual  existence  of  witchcraft,  prevailed  ih  the 
most  enlightened  parts  of  Europe.  The  learned  Baxter  pro- 
nounced the  disbeliever  in  witchcraft  '^  ah  obdurate  Sadducee," 
and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  judges, 
repeatedly  tried  and  condemned  persons  accused  of  this  crime. 
It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned,  that,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  testi- 
mony of  many  respectable  witnesses,  many  things  took .  place  at 
that  time,  which,  even  in  this  age,  cannot  be  satisfiictorily  ex- 
plamed. 

The  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  which  began  in  1690, 
was  not  yet  terminated.  For  seven  years  the  frontier  settlements 
were  harassed  by  the  savages,  till  peace  took  place  between 
France  and  England.  But  in  a  few  years  war  ag^in  broke  out  in 
£urc^,  which  was  die  signal  for  hostilities  in  America.  In 
February,  1704,  Deerfield,  on  Connecticut  river,  was  surprised  in 
the  night,  about  forty  persons  killed,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Williams,  the  minister, 
and  his  family.  In  1707,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Island,  despatched  an  armament  against  Port  Royal,  in 
Nova  Scotia;  but  the  expedition  was  unsuccessful.    In  1710,  New 
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England,  assisted  by  the  modier  country,  with  a  fleet,  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  place;  and  its  name,  in  honor  of  queen  Anne, 
was  changed  to  Annapolis.  This  success  encouraged  the  com-* 
mander,  General  Nicholson,  to  visit  England  and  propose  an  expe- 
dition against  Canada.  His  proposition  was  adopted,  and  in  June, 
1711,  Admiral  Walker,  with  a  neet  of  fifteen  ships  of  war,  and 
forty  transports,  with  an  army  of  veteran  troops,  arrived  at 
Boston,  from  whence  he  sailed  for  Quebec  about  the  last  of  July. 
At  the  same  time.  General  Nicholson  repaired  to  Albany,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  forces  that  were  to  proceed  by  land.  When 
the  fleet  had  advanced  ten  leagues  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  wea- 
ther became  tempestuous  and  foggy.  Nine  of  the  transports  were 
dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  upwards  of  a  Aousand  men 
perished.  Weakened  by  this  disaster,  the  admiral  returned  to 
England,  and  the  New  England  troops  irctumed  to  their  homes. 
Nicholson,  having  learned  the  fatje  of  the  fleet,  returned  with  his 
troops  to  Albany.  In  1713,  peace  was  made  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  at  Utrecht. 

In  1716,  Samuel  Shute,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
For  a  long  period  afterwards,  many  controversies  and  difficulties 
took  place  oetweeri  the  royal  governors  sent  from  England  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  were  jealous  of  their  rights 
as  British  subjects.  These  disturbances  <;ontinued,  with  s(wne 
intervals,  till  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1744,  war  again  broke  out  between  England  and  France, 
and  the  colonies  were  again  involved  in  its  calamities.  Their 
commerce  and  fisheries  suffered  great  injury  from  privateers  fitted 
out  at  Louisburg,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
This  place  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  America;  the 
fortifications  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  building,  and  had  cost 
the  French  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  reducing  this  place, 
planned  a  daring,  but  successful  enterprise  for  its  reduction. 
Accordingly,  about  four  thousand  men,  from  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  under  the  command  of  Qen.  Pep^ 
perett,  sailed  from  Boston  for  the  conquest  of  this  place.  Having 
the  assistance  of  four  ships  of  war,  under  Commodore  Warren, 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  troops  arrived  at  Louisburg,  about  Uie 
1st  of  May,  1745,  and  commenced  the  siege.  For  fourteen  nights 
successively,  the  New  England  troops,  sinking  to  their  knees  in 
mud,  drew  their  cannons  and  mortars  through  a  swamp  two 
miles  in  length.  By  this  means,  the  siege  was  pushed  with  so 
much  vigor,  that,  on  the  16th  of  Jutie,  Sie  garrison  surrendered. 
France,  fired  with  resentment  against  the  colonies,  the  next  sum- 
mer sent  a  powerful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  New  England  and 
recover  Louisburg.  The  news  of  their  approach  spread  terror 
throughout  New  England.  But  an  tmccmunon  succession  of  dis- 
asters, which  the  pious  at  that  time  ascribed  to  the  special  inter- 
positicm  of  Providence,  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  enemy,    llie 
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Freneh  fleet  was  delayed  and  damaged  by  storms :  some  of  the 
diips  were  lost,  and  a  pestilential  fever  prevailed  amc»ig  the 
troops,  and  the  two  admirals  killed  themselves  through  chagrin 
on  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  The  war  at  this  period  was 
ended  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  by  wMch  all  pri- 
soners on  each  side  were  to  be  restored  without  ransom,  and  all 
conquests  made  during  the  war  were  to  be  mutually  restored. 

Scarcely  had  the  colonies  begun  to  reap  the  benefits  of  peace, 
before  they  were  again  thrown  into  anxiety  and  distress  by  ano- 
ther war  against  France.  The  war  actually  commenced  in  1754, 
though  not  formally  declared  till  May,  1766.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1756,  preparations  were  made  by  the  colonies  for  vigorous  exer- 
tions against  the  enemy.  Four  expeditions  were  planned : — one 
against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia ;  a  second  against  the  French 
on  the  Ohio ;  a  third  against  Grown  Point ;  and  a  fourth  against 
Niagara.  The  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia,  consisting  of  three 
thousand  men,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts,  was  led  by  Gen. 
Monckton  and  Gen.  Winslow.  With  these  troops,  they  sailed  from 
Boston  on  the  1st  of  June,  arrived  at  Chignecto,  in  the  bay  of 
Fundy.  After  being  joined  by  three  hundred  regular  Britidi 
troops,  they  proceeded  against  fort  Beau  Sejour,  which  surren- 
dered, after  a  siege  of  four  days.  Other  forts  were  taken,  and 
Nova  SootiSr  was  entirely  subdued.  In  order  that  the  French  in 
Canada  should  derive  no  assistance  from  this  territory,  the 
country  was  laid  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  were  taken  from  the 
country,  and  dispersed  among  the  English  colonies.  One  thousand 
of  these  proscribed  Acadians  wete  transported  to  Massachusetts^ 
where  many  of  them  embarked  for  France.  The  expedition 
against  Niagara  was  committed  to  Grovemor  Shirley,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  force  amounted  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  The  season,  however,  was  too  far  advanced  before  he  had 
completed  his  preparations,  to  efiect  any  thing  of  importance,  and 
the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

The  war  continued,  with  varied  success,  till  the  conquest  of 
Quebec  by  the  army  under  Gen.  Wolfe,  in  September,  1759,  and 
the  final  reduction  of  Canada  in  1760.  This  event  caused  great 
and  universal  joy  in  the  colonies,  and  pubUc  thanksgivings  were 
generally  appointed.  A  definitive  treaty^  the  preliminaries  of 
which,  had  been  settled  the  year  before,  was  signed  at  Paris  in 
1763,  by  which  all  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton, 
and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  St.  Lawr^ice,  were 
ceded  to  the  British  crown. 

After  the  peace  of  1763,  the  British  parliament  formed  a  plan 
for  raising  a  revenue  by  taxing  the  colonies.  For  this  purpose, 
an  act  was  passed  for  laying  a  duty  on  all  paper,  vellum,  or 
parchment,  used  in  America,  and  declaring  all  writings  on 
unstamped  materials  to  be  null  and  void.  This  act,  called  the 
Stamp  Ad^  received  the  royal  assent  March  22d,  1765.  When  the 
news  of  diis  act  reached  the  colonies,  the  people  everywhere 
manifested  alarm  and  a  determination  to  resist  its  execution.    The 
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assembly  of  Yirginia  first  declared  its  opposition  to  the  act  by  a 
number  of  spirited  resolves;  but  Massachusetts  took  the* lead  in 
this  important  crisis,  and  maintained  it  in  every  stage  of  the  sub- 
sequent revolution.  In  Boston,  the  populace,  in  some  instances, 
demolished  ^e  houses  of  the  friends^  of  the  British  measures,  and 
in  various  ways  manifested  the  public  indignation.  To  render 
tiie  opposition  complete,  the  merchants  associated,  and  agreed  to  a 
resolution  riot  to  import  any  more  goods  from  Great  Britain  until 
the  stamp  law  should  be  repealed.  To  give  efficacy  to  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  act,  Massachusetts  proposed  a  meeting  of  deputies 
from  the  several  colonies,  to  be  held  at  Nfew  York  in  October, 
1765.  Deputies  ftom  nine  of  the  colonies  met,  agreed  on  a  decla- 
ration of  rights  and  grievances,  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  a 
memorial  to  both  houses  of  parUament  This  spirited  opposi- 
tion, seconded  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  friends  of 
America,  produced  a  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1766. 

The  British  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  fate  of  the  stamp  act, 
still  persisted  in  their  design  of  raising  a  revenue  from  America; 
and,  in  1767,  an  act  was  passed  for  laying  duties  on  glass,  paint- 
ers' colors,  paper,  and  tea  imported  into  the  colonies*  These 
duties  were  small,  but  the  colonists  objected  to  the  principle,  rather 
than  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  remonstrated  against  the  act. 
A  second  association  was  formed  for  suspending  the  importation  on 
all  goods  on  which  duties  were  charged.  These  measures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  adopted  by  the  other  colonies,  and  a  circular  letter 
from  Boston  had  its  influence  in  giving  concert  and  consistency  to 
the  opinions  and  proceedings  of  the  colonial  assemblies.  This  op- 
position, supported  by  petitions  and  remonstrances,  procured  the 
abolition  of  all  the  duties^  except  of  three  pence  on  every  pound  of 
tea.  The  British  ministry,  finding  mild  efforts  to  be  unavailing  in 
establishing  their  authority  in  regard  to  raising  a  revenue,  sent 
four  regiments  to  be  stationed  in  Boston,  to  overawe  the  inhabitants 
and  enforce  the  obnoxious  orders  of  parliament. 

In  pursuance  of  the  ministerial  plan  of  reducing  Massachusetts 
to  obedience,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  its  government,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  people  were  abridg- 
ed, and  the  officers  of  government  were  made  dependent  on  the 
crown  for  their  appointment  and  salaries.  By  another  act,  persons 
indicted  for  murder  or  other  capital  offences  might,  if  the  governor 
should  think  an  impartial  trial  could  not  be  had  in  the  colony^  be 
sent  to  Great  Britain  to  be  tried.  In  1774,  the  parliament,  in  order 
to  punish  the  refractory  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  especially 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  passed  an  act  to  shut  the  port  of 
Boston  and  restrain  all  intercourse  with  the  town  by  water.  The 
government  and  pubUc  offices  were  removed  to  Salem.  But  this 
miserable  proceeding  had  no  effect  but  to  irritate  the  feehngs  of  all 
concerned.  In  May,  1774,  Gen.  Gage  arrived  in  Boston,  with  the 
commissioa  of  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  mrces.    He  summoned  the  assembly  to  convene  at 
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Salem;  but,  on  further  reflection,  countermanded  the  summons. 
The  counter  order,  however,  was  deemed  illegal,  and  the  members 
convened.  The  governor  not  meeting  them,  they  organisscd  them- 
selves into  a  provincial  congress,  which  formed  a  plan  of  defence, 
appointed  general  officers,  and  took  measures  to  collect  supplies  and 
military  stores  at  Concord  and  Worcester. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  after  a  short  adjournment,  again 
met,  and  determined  to  raise  twelve  thousand  men,  sent  agents  to 
the  neighboring  colonies,  and  requested  their  co-operation.  The 
New  England  colonies  accordingly  sent  on  their  committees,  who 
met  and  agreed  on  a  plsin  of  operations.  At  the  same  time  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  effect  a  union  of  all  the  colonies,  and  for  this 
pu]^)Ose  it  was  agreed 'that  delegates  from  the  several  colonies 
should  meet  in  a  general  congress.  This  body  met  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1774,  and  approved  of  the  opposition  piade  by  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  British  min- 
istry, and  stated  their  resolution  to  support  her  in  her  opposition. 
They  pubHshed  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  one  of 
which  was  an  exemption  from  taxes  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
legislature  in  which  they  were  not  represented.  When  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Americans  were  laid  before  parliament,  that  body, 
declared  that  rebellion  actually  existed  in  the  province  of  Massa^' 
chusetts,  and  they  accordingly  besought  his  majesty  to  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
supreme  legislature.  From  this  time  an  appeal  to  arms  seemed 
unavoidable,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  the  conflict. 

The  great  drama  of  the  Revolution  opened  in  Massachusetts,  at 
Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker's  Hill,  and  for  about  a  year  she 
sustained  the  first  shock  of  the  struggle.  On  July  2d,  1775,  Gen. 
Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
American  army  encamped  at  that  place.  He  introduced  military 
order,  and,  with  about  20,000  men,  besieged  the  town  of  Boston. 
Batteries  were  erected  on  Dorchester  heights,  which  greatly 
annoyed  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  a  general  assault.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1776,  the  British  troops 
evacuated  Boston,  and,  embarking  on  board  of  their  vessels,  sailed 
for  New  York.  After  this  time,  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  except- 
ing some  islands,  remained  free  from  actual  invasion. 

In  1780,  the  present  constitution  of  government  of  the  CommoTP- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  went  into  operation :  it  was  formed  by  a 
convention  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  people  for  that  purpose. 
John  Hancock  was  elected  the  first  governor,  and  held  the  office 
by  annual  election  till  1786.  Trtie  year  1786  is  rendered  memo- 
rable for  Shay's  Rebellion.  This  insurrection  was  caused  chiefly 
by  the  oppressive  debts  contracted  during  the  revolutionary  war 
by  individuals  and  corporations  throughout  the  state,  and  by  the 
state  itself.  After  the  insurgents  had  held  conventions,  interrupted 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  several  counties,  and 
collected  a  considerable  armed  force,  and  thus  greatly  alarmed  the 
government  and  agitated  the  community,  they  were  entirely  put 
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down,  and  dispersed  by  the  state  troops  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Shepherd  and  Gen.  Lincoki.  < 

The  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  Massachusetts  in  1788,  by  a  vote  of  187  to  168,  and 
the  state  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  administration  of  Washington, 
the  first  President.  The  embargo  laid  upon  American  vessels 
in  1808,  and  other  commercial  restrictions,  together  with  the  war 
wititi  Great  Britain  in  1812,  bore  with  severity  upon  the  extensive 
commercial  interests  of  Massachusetts.  Maine  was  a  part  of  the 
state  till  1820,  and  during  the  war  of  1812  a  portion  of  its  territory 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  war,  and  the  acts  of  the 
national  government  during  its  continuance,  were  unpopular  with 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

Massachusetts  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Confederacy.  The  spirit  of  her  institutions 
has  been  transfused  into  many  of  her  sister  states,  and  she  may 
justly  claim  an  elevated  rank  among  the  members  of  this  Union. 
During  the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  Massachusetts  stood 
foremost:  the  powerful  and  efficient  efibrts  of  her.  patriots  and 
statesmen,  stand  recorded  on  the  pages  of  American  history  *  and 
the  mouldering  bones  of  her  sons,  whitening  the  battle-fields  of 
the  Revolution  show  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  Uberty. 
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Tms  county  is  the  easternmost  land  in  Massachusetts,  compre- 
hending the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  so  named  from 
the  large  niunber  of  codfish  taken  near  it  by  one  of  its  first  discov- 
erers. It  was  incorporated  in  1685.  The  shape  of  the  peninsula 
is  tiiat  of  a  man's  arm  bent  inwards  both  at  the  elbow  and  wrist ; 
its  whole  length  is  66  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  five. 
The  basis  of  this  peninsula,  constituting  almost  the  whole  mass,  is 
a  body  of  fine  yellow  sand ;  above  this,  is  a  thin  layer  of  coarser 
white  sand ;  and  above  this  another  layer  of  soil,  gradually  declin- 
ing from  Bamstatle  to  Truro,  where  it  vanishes.  In  many  parts 
of  the  county  the  traveller,  while  viewing  the  wide  wastes  of  sand, 
is  forcibly  reminded  of  descriptions  given  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  county  are  in  as  comfortable  and  even  thrifty  circumstances 
as  in  almost  any  section  of  this  country.  The  inhabitants  generally 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  fishing  and  coasting  business,* 
and  it  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  men  who  are  bom  on 
the  Cape,  that  in  one  sense  ^'  their  home  is  on  the  ocean^^  and  when 
with  their  famiUes  they  are  only  on  a  visit,  and  to  a  great  extent 

*  A  very  ^neral  prejudice  lias  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  people  living  in  the 
interior  agamst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape ;  this  has  arisen  firom  the  fact,  that  sea^ 
meuj  aa  a  dass,  have  been  considered  as  more  addicted  to  vice  tha^  many  others.  This 
opinion,  as  far  as.it  regards  the  inhabitants  oif  this  county;  is  emneoos ;  and  it  ni^y 
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are  dependent  on  Boston  and  other  places  for  a  large  proportion 
of  their  meats  and  bread  siufb.  The  county  has  but  little  wood, 
but  it  is  well  stored  with  peat.  The  manufacture  of  salt  receives 
great  attention;  about  two  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  for  this 
purpose.  The  tonnage  of  Barnstable  district  is  28,153  tons.  Pop- 
ulation 31,109.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns. 

Barnstable,  Eastham,  Orleans,  Wellflcet, 

Brewster,  Falmouth,  Provincetown,     Yarmouth. 

Chatham,  Harwich,  Sandwich, 

Dennis,  Marshpee,  Truro, 


BARNSTABLE. 


Barnstable  is  the  coimty  town  of  Barnstable  county,  and  is  a 
port  of  entry.  It  was  incorporated  September  3d,  1639.  There  is 
no  particular  account  to  be  found  of  the  first  settlement  of  this 
town.  Probably  there  was  none  made  much  before  its  incorpora- 
tion, as  but  two  persons  are  named  in  the  original  grant.  **  The 
Indian  name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  Mattacheese,  Mai- 
iacheest,  or  MaUacheeseL  Probably  they  are  all  the  same  name, 
which  was  given  by  the  Indians  to  a  tract  of  land  which  included 
Yarmouth,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it;  for  in  the  grant  of  Yarmouth 
that  place  is  said  to  have  been  called  Mattacheeset.  The  church 
at  Scituato  being  in  a  broken  condition,  the  Rev.  John  Lothrop  ^f 
that  place  removed  with  part  of  the  church  to  Barnstable,  in  cKcto- 
ber,  1639,  the  same  year  the  town  was  granted  by  the  Old  Colony, 
It  appears  from  the  records  which  have  been  preserved,  that  all  the 
souUi  side  of  the  town  was  amicablypurehased  of  Wianno^  and 
several  other  sachems,  about  1660.  There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that 
all  the  north  part  was  likewise  purchased  of  the  natives,  although 
no  record  of  it  now  remains. 

The  town  of  Barnstable  extends  across  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  which  is  here  from  five  to  nine  miles  wide,  and  its  soil  is  better 
than  most  towns  on  the  Cape.  The  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
townsdiip  is  uneven,  and  in  some  places  rocky.  There  is  a  line 
of  hills  extending  east  and  west  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
town,  the  greatest  height  of  which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  harbor 
and  marshes  on  the  north  side.  South  of  this  ridge  the  land  is 
generally  level  to  the  sea.  Barnstable  harbor  is  formed  by  a  neck 
of  land  (called  Sandy  Neck)  which  projects  firom  the  Sandwich 
line  on  the  north  shore,  and  runs  east  almost  the  whole  length  of  ' 
the  town.  The  neck  is  about  half  a  mile  wide ;  the  harbor  is  about 
a  mile  wide  and  four  miles  long.  The  tide  rises  in  it  from  10  to 
14  feet.    There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  which  pre- 

be  sftfely  stated,  that  in  no  part  of  the  state  are  thepeo]^e  more  moral,  or  the  insti- 
tutions of  morality  and  religion  more  regarded.    The  mhabitants  of  the  Cape  are 
literally  more  parely  the  descendants  of  the  <<  pilgrim  fathers''  than  any  others  Hx  any 
pan  of  the  state,  as  very  few  foreign  emignnts  have  settled  among  them. 
5 
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vents  the  entrance  of  very  large  ships.    The  principal  village  is 
situated  in  the  nortti-east  section  of  the  town,  on  the  main  road. 


North  western  view  of  the  Barnstable  Court-Housef  and  other  bmUimgi. 


The  above  is  a  north-western  view  of  the  Barnstable  court-house, 
(recently  erected)  and  some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Unitarian  church  is  seen  in  the  distance,  standing  on  elevated 
ground.    A  newspaper  is  published  in  the  village. 

Hyanms  is  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  contains 
two  churches,  on^  Baptist  and  one  Universalist,  and  is  five  miles 
S.  E.  of  Barnstable  court-house,  twenty-four  from  Falmouth,  and 
thirty  from  Nantucket.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  by  an  expensive 
breakwater,  now  constructing  by  the  United  States  government, 
will  become  safe  from  all  winds  for  all  classes  of  vessels  navigat- 
ing the  sound  and  passing  round  the  Cape.  OystervUle  is  a  settle- 
ment in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town,  containing  one  or  two 
churches  and  a  postofficc.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  other  small 
villages,  one  called  Centerville,  (formerly  called  by  the  Indian  name 
Che^fuaket,)  the  other  Cotuit,  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  four 
miles  southerly  from  the  court-house.  There  are  in  the  town  eight 
houses  of  worship,  two  Orthodox,  one  Unitarian,  two  Methodist, 
one  Baptist,  one  Universalist,  and  one  for  various  denominations. 
The  manufacture  of  salt  was^  commenced  here  as  early  as  1779 :  it 
then  sold  for  six  dollars  a  bushel.  In  1837,  there  were  27,126 
bushels  of  salt  made  in  the  town.  There  are  numerous  ponds  and 
extensive  salt  marshes.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  sail  of  fishilig 
vessels  and  coasting  vessels  belong  to  this  town.  Population  4,017. 
Distance  thirty  miles  S.  E.  from  Plymouth,  sixty-five  S.  E.  of  Bos- 
ton, and  466  miles  from  Washington. 

The  Rev.  John  Lothrop  was  Sie  first  minister  in  this  town,  as 
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has  been  stated ;  his  successor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walley,  who 
was  ordained  in  1663 ;  the  next  was  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell,  who 
was  ordained  in  1683;  Mr.  Russell  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  ordained  in  1712,  and  died  in  1759.  When 
the  town  was  divided  into  two  precincts,  in  1719,  Mr.  Russell, 
then  minister,  being  left  to  his  own  choice,  chose  the  west  precinct, 
conmicmly  called  Ureat  Marshes^  where  he  continued  till  his  death. 
In  1735^  the  churdi  in  the  east  precinct  was  gathered,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Greene  was  ordained.  Mr.  Greene  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Timothy  Hilliard  in  1771,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Mellen  Jr.  in  1783.  In  the  west  church,  Mr.  Russell  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Oakes  Shaw  in  1760. 

It  has  been  stated  '^  the  West  Barnstable  church  is  the^^^  inde- 
pendent Congregational  church  of  that  name  in  the  world."  It  was 
organized  in  1616,  in  England,  principally  through  the  instnunen- 
tallty  of  Rev.  Henry  Jacob,  who  was  chosen  and  constituted  its 
first  pastor. 

^  The  foandatioii  of  this  dxnrch  wbs  laid  in  the  following,  maimer :  After  solemn 
&sting  and  prayer,  each  made  onen  confession  of  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  then, 
standing  up  together,  they  joinea  hands  and  solemnly  covenanted  with  each  other,  iu 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  walk  together  in  all  his  wavs^  ordinances,  6cc,  On 
account  of  the  violence  of  the  persecution  with  which  this  church  was  assailed,  their 
pastor  continued  with  them  only  eight  years,  and  then  fled  to  Virginia,  in  this  country, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  The  church  then  chose  as  their  second  oastor  Bev.  Jolm 
Lothrop,  from  whom  descended  roost  of  the  numerous  families  or  this  name  scat- 
tered mrongh  our  countrv.  In  1632  Mr.  Ix>throp  and  the  little  band  to  whom  he  mi- 
nistered, when  assembled  for  worship  in  a  private  building,  were  surprised  by  their 
persecutors,  and  only  18  of  their  number  escaped,  while  42  were  apprehended  and 
cast  into  nnson.  After  being  confined  for  two  years,  all  were  released  upon  bail,  ex- 
cepting Mr.  LothroD,  for  whom  no  favor  could  be  obtained.  In  the  mean  time  his 
wife  died,  and  his  children  left  in  needy  and  distressed  circumstances.  At  length  Mr. 
L.y  on  condition  of  leaving  the  country,  obtained  his  freedom.  In  1634,  with  34  of 
his  church  and  congregation — all  he  could  collect— he  came  to  New  England  and  set- 
Ued  in  Scituate.  At  that  time  the  churches  at  Plymouth,  Dniburv  and  Marsh- 
field  were  all  that  existed  in  the  country.  In  1639,  with  a  majority  of  his  people  and 
twent74wo  male  members  of  his  church,  he  removed  to  Barnstable  and  commenced 
its  settlement." 

"  A  hirge  rock  is  said  to  lie  near  the  place,  around  which  this  colony  used  to  transact 
their  civil  business  and  hold  their  public  religious  meetings.    On  that  venerable  and 
consecrated  rock  is  believed  lo  have  been  preached  the  first  gospel  sermon  in  this  town  j 
and  here  the  orcUnanoes  were  first  administered.    #*#♦•••••• 

The  first  public  house  of  worship,  it  is  supposed,  was  built  soon  afte)r  the  settlement 
was  commenced,  and  near  the  consecrated  rock.  This  rock  may  be  now  seen  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  road  between  west  and  east  parishes."  *  ♦  •  *  "  It  is  a  fact 
probably!  *     *'  .     -      - „    ,     , 

under  tha 
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church,  before  they  left  England,  and  probably  before  Mr.  L.'s  imprisonment  in  1632, 
brought  a  child  to  be  re-bantized.  A  few  of  the  church  insisted  on  having  it  done,  as- 
signing as  a  reason,  their  nelief  that  the  infant  baptism  of  the  child  was  not  valid ;  but 
when  the  vote  was  taken,  a  largfe  majority  voted  against  the  innovation.  Upon  this, 
some  of  the  more  rigid,  and  a  few  others  who  had  become  dissatisfied  about  infant 
baptism,  requested  to  be  dismissed,  that  they  might  organize  a  separate  church.  They 
"were  accordingly  dismissed ;  and  they  chose  Mr.  Jacie  as  their  minister.  These  two 
<^Qrches  were  on  terms  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  continued  to  commune  together 
at  the  table  of  their  common  Lord.''-— SofAm  Becorder,  Jan.  26,  1838. 

James  Otis,  a  distinguished  patriot  and  statesman,  was  born  in 
this  town,  (West  Barnstable)  Feb.  5th  1725,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
Yard  college  in  1743. 
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After  pnrsomg  the  study  ci  the  law  under  Mr.  Gridley,  the  first  Uwyer  and  ciriliaa 
of  his  time,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began  the  practice  at  Pljrmonth.  In  about  two 
years  he  remored  from  this  town  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  gained  so  high  a  reputation 
ibr  integrity  and  talents,  that  his  sendees  were  required  in  the  most  important  causes. 
In  1761  he  distinguished  himself  by  pleading  against  the  writs  of  assistance,  which  the 
officers  of  the  customs  had  applied  for  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  His  anta- 
gonist  was  Mr.  Gridley.  He  was  in  this  or  the  following  year  chosen  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  body  the  powers  of  his  eloquence,  the  keenness 
of  his  wit,  the  force  of  his  arguments,  and  the  resources  of  his  intellect,  gave  him  a 
most  commanding  influence.  When  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain  were  ad- 
vanced,  he  waimly  engaged  in  defence  of  the  colonies,  and  was  the  first  champion  of 
American  freedom  who  had  the  courage  to  affix  his  name  to  a  production  that  stood 
forth  against  the  pretensions  of  the  jparent  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  congress 
which  was  held  at  New  York  in  1765,  in  which  year  his  Rights  of  the  Colonies  Vin- 
dicated, a  pamphlet,  occasioned  by  the  stamp  act,  and  which  was  considered  as  a  master- 
piece both  of  ipood  writing  and  of  argument,  was  published  in  London.  For  the  bold- 
ness of  his  opmioas  he  was  threatened  with  an  arrest ;  yet  he  continued  to  support  the 
rights  of  his  fellow«citizens.  He  resigned  the  office  of  judge  advocate  in  1767,  and 
renounced  all  employment  under  an  administration  which  had  encroached  upon  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  His  warm  passions  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  unguarded 
epiUiets,  that  gave  his  enemies  an  aavantage,  without  benefit  to  the  cause  which  lay 
nearest  his  heart.  Being  vilified  in  the  public  papers,  he  in  return  published  some 
severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  and  others  of  the 
ministerial  party.  A  short  time  afterwards,  on  the  evening  of  the  fiflh  of  September, 
1769,  he  met  Mr.  John  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  in  a  pub|ic  room,  and  an 
afiray  followed,  in  which  he  was  assaulted  by  a  number  of  ruffians,  who  left  him  and 
a  young  gentleman,  who  interposed  in  his  defence,  covered  with  wounds.  The  wounds 
were  not  mortal,  but  his  usefulness  was  destroyed,  for  his  reason  was  shaken  ftx)m  its 
throne,  and  the  great  man  in  ruins  lived  several  years,  the  grief  of  his  friends.  In  an 
interval  of  reason  he  forgave  the  men  who  had  done  him  an  irreparable  injury,  and 
relinquished  the  sum  of  nve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  Mr.  Robinson  had  been 
by  a  civil  process  adjudged  to  pay,  on  his  signing  a  humble  acknowledgment.  He 
lived  to  see,  but  not  ftilly  to  enjoy,  the  independence  of  America,  an  event  towards 
which  his  efforts  had  greatly  contributed.  At  length,  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1783, 
as  he  was  leaning  on  his  cane  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Osgood's  house  in  Andover,  he  was 
struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning ;  his  soul  was  instantly  liberated  from  its  shattered  tene- 
ment, and  sent  into  etermty.  President  Adams,  then  minister  in  France,  wrote 
respecting  him,  "  It  was  with  very  afflicting  sentiments  I  learned  the  death  of  Mr. 
Otis,  mv  worthy  master.  Dxtraoniinary  in  death  as  in  life,  he  has  left  a  character 
that  wiu  never  die,  while  the  memory  of  the  American  revolution  remains ;  whose 
IbundatioQ  he  laid  with  an  energy,  and  with  those  masterly  abilities,  which  no  other 
man  possessed."  He  was  highly  distinguished  by  genius,  eloquence,  and  learning, 
snd  no  American,  perhaps,  had  possessed  more  extensive  information.  Besides  his 
legal  and  political  knowledge,  he  was  a  complete  master  of  classical  literature.  He 
published  Rudiments  of  Latin  Prosody,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Letters,  ai^d  the  Power 
of  Harmony  in  Poetic  and  Prosaic  Composition,  12mo,  1760,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  most  clear  and  masterly  treatise  on  the  subject ;  Vindication  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  1762 ;  The  Rights  of  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies  Asserted,  1764 ;  Considerations  on  behalf  of  the  Colonists,  n65.-~AUen's 
Biog,  IHctumary, 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
town. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mr.  Jouph  Grteitf  the  worthy  pastor  of  this  church.  As  a 
gcoitleman,  a  friend,  a  Christian,  and  minister,  his  character  was  greatly  distinguished. 
His  natural  abilities  were  conspicuous,  and  much  improved  by  study  and  application. 
In  human  and  sacred  literature  he  greatly  excelled.  His  principlesr  were  evangelical 
and  candid.  In  prayer  and  preaching  his  gifts  were  generally  and  justly  admired. 
Temperance,  purity,  prudence,  benevolence,  resignation,  devotion,  and  exemplary 
diligence  in  his  Master's  service,  adorned  his  character.  His  mind  was  sedate,  his 
temper  placid,  his  affections  and  passions  regulated  by  reason  and  religion ;  his  man- 
ner courteous,  ^nerous,  and  hospitable ;  his  conversation  entertaining,  instructive,  and 
serious ;  a  dutiftil  son,  an  affecuonate  husband,  and  a  tender  parent :  a  sincere  friend 
and  faithful  minister ;  greatly,  and  to  the  last,  beloved  and  honored  by  his  people. 
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Bom  at  Boston,  21  Jnne^O.  S.  1704 ;  gradaated  at  Harvard  College,  1720 ;  ordained 
12  May,  O.  $.  1725  ;  departed  this  life,  in  assured  hope  of  a  better,  4  October,  N.  S., 
1770,  in  the  70  year  of  his  age,  and  46  of  his  ministry. 

Think  what  the  Christian  minister  should  be, 
You've  then  his  character,  for  such  was  he.  ^ 


Rev.  Odke*  Shaw,  bom  at  Bridgewater,  1736,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  175&, 
ordained  in  this  place  1760,  died  11th  February,  1807,  Benevolence,  affection,  and 
sincerity  characterizeil  and  endeared  him  in  all  the  relations  of  social  life.  With 
nnaffected  piety  and  ^eal,  with  unshaken  constancy  and  fidelity,  he  discharged  the 
various  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.  To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  and 
talents,  to  prolong  the  influence  of  his  character,  and  to  testify  their  respect  for  his 
memoiy,  this  monument  is  gratefolly  erected  by  a  bereaved  and  affectionate  people. 


BREWSTER. 


Stmth'^astem  tfiew  of  Brewster ,  (central  part), 

Brewster,  formerly  the  first  or  North  parish  of  Harwich,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1803,  by  the  name  of  Brewster,  in  honora- 
ble remembrance  of  Elder  Brewster,  distinguished  for  his  virtues 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth  colony.  The  first  church 
gathered  here  Oct.  16, 1700,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Stone  was  ordained 
tfieir  pastor  on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Stone  died  in  1755,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Isaiah  Dunster.  Mr.  Dunster  died  in  1791,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Simkins,  who  was  ordained  the  same 
year.  The  first  meeting-house  built  in  this  place  stood  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  north  shore. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Brewster, 
showing  the  Congregational  church,  town-house,  and  some  other 
buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  are  about  ninety  dwell- 
ing-houses within  a  mile  from  the  Congregational  church  seen  in 
the  engraving.  Besides  the  Congregational,  there  are  two  other 
churches  in  the  village,  one  for  Baptists,  the  other  for  Universahsts ; 
a  Methodist  church  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  town. 
The  factory  village  is  situated  about  two  miles  westward  of  this 
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place;  it  contains  a  cotton  and  several  other  mills,  and,  what  is 
unusual  on  the  Cape,  are  moved  by  water. 

This  town  holds  a  central  position  with  regard  to"  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Cod,  being  about  36  miles  from  Provincetown  at  the  lower 
or  north  end,  and  the  same  distance  from  Falmouth  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity. The  face  of  the  township  is  diversified  by  a  mixture  of 
hilly  and  level  land.  On  some  of  these  elevations  over  which  the 
county  road  passes,  the  traveller  has  a  fair  view  of  the  ocean  on 
each  side  of  the  peninsula ;  to  the  northward  he  can  discern  the 
Wildings  in  Eastham  at  the  distance  c^  8  or  10  miles,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  windows  of  the 
houses  in  Wellfleet  and  Truro  is  discernible,  by  the  naked  eye,  at 
a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  and  upwards  on  the  county  road. 
North  of  the  county  road  and  bordering  on  the  bay,  which  is  the 
north  boundary  of  the  town,  the  soil  may  be  considered  in  this 
region  as  good  land ;  the  other  part  of  the  town  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  Hniis  town  has  6  or  8  fishing  and  coasting  vessels,  and 
does  something  at  the  manufacture  of  salt.  A  large  number  of 
ship-masters  (in  cominon  with  other  towns  on  Cape  Cod)  sailing  to 
foreign  ports  belong  here.  Prom  a  number  of  ponds  in  this  town, 
a  never-failing  stream  of  water  is  produced,  on  which  are  a  cotton 
milt,  carding  mill,  and  several  other  manufacturing  establishments. 
Population  1,534.  Distance  easterly  from  Barnstable  16  miles,  6 
northerly  from  Chatham,  and  from  Boston,  by  water,  twenty-three 
leagues. 

CHATHAM. 

The  Indian  name  for  Chatham  appears  to  have  been  Mbfinofnoiet 
or  Monamoy,  In  1665  William  Nickerson  bought  of  the  sachem 
of  Monamoy  a  tract  of  land  near  Potannmaqiiut^  bounded  east  by 
the  Great  Harbor.  Nickerson  also  made  other  purchases  of  the 
natives  of  lands  in  the  vicinity  at  various  times.  In  1665,  Thomas 
Hinckley,  John  Frefeman,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  their  partners, 
obtained  from  the  Plymouth  colony  court  the  grant  of  a  right  to 
purchase  of  the  natives  IsiAd  at  Monnamoit  and  places  adjacent. 
This  interfered  with  the  property  of  Nickerson,  who  had  made 
several  of  his  purchases  without  authority  from  the  court,  which 
was  necessary  to  make  his  title  valid.  Hinckley  and  his  associates, 
however,  in  1672,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  conveyed  to  Nick- 
erson their  grant,  which  made  his  title  good,  and  was  confirmed  to 
his  heirs  by  the  legislature.  The  settlement  of  the  village,  or  dis- 
trict of  Monamoy,  appears  to  hav6  been  made  not  long  after  the 
purchase  was  made.  It  was  incorporated  into  a  township  by  the 
legislature,  by  the  name  of  Chatham,  in  1712.  In  1720  the  church 
was  first  gathered,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Lord  ordained ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Stephen  Emery  in  1749.  Mr.  Emery  ^as  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Roby,  who  was  ordained  in  1783,  and 
dismissed  by  his  request  in  1795;  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Briggs  was 
ordained  the  next  year. 
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The  township  consists  of  sand  hills  and  ridges,  with  narrow  val- 
leys, small  depressions,  ponds  and  swamps  between  them.  The 
soil  is  rather  better  than  most  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  the  Cape. 
Great  Hill,  in  this  town,  is  the  first  land  made  by  seamen  coming 
on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  aiid  irom  this  place  Nantucket  is  some- 
times se^i.  There  are  4  churches  in  the  town,  1  Orthodox,  1  Uni- 
versalist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 


North-Western  view  in  Chatham, 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  principal  village  in 
Chatham,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  ancient  burying-ground,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  distant.  Immediately  beyond  the  monuments  is 
seen  one  of  the  numerous  fresh-water  ponds  in  this  town.  They 
are  said  to  be  about  thirty  in  number.  By  a  beneficent  arrange- 
ment of  Providence,  these  ponds,  containing  an  article  so  necessary  to 
life,  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Cape.  The  Old  Harbor 
is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  two  light-houses  seen  in  the 
engraving.  The  village  at  this  place  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
one  represented,  but  the  houses  are  larger.  Chatham  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in  the  county.  A  large  amoimt  of 
shipping  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants  in  other  places.  Forty  years 
ago,  large  ships  used  to  come  into  the  harbor;  but  it  now  has 
become  so  injured  by  the  sand  bar  which  has  been  making,  that 
only  small  craft  enter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  the  sea-faring  business.  In  1837,  there  were  22 
vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery:  15,600 
quintals  of  cod-fish  were  caught,  valued  at  $46,500.  Twelve  hun- 
dred barrels  of  mackerel,  valued  at  $9,600,  were  taken.  There 
were  80  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  27,400 
bushels,  valued  at  $8,220,  were  made.  The  central  part  of  the 
town  is  about  22  miles  easterly  from  Barnstable  court-house,  and 
40  to  Provincetown.    Population  2,271. 

The  following,  extracted  from  a  description  of  Chatham  pub- 
lished in  1802,  shows  the  "  bill  of  farp"  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
period. 

<'  Food  can  so  easily  be  procured,  either  on  the  shores  or  in  the  sea,  that,  with  the 
profit  which  arises  from  their  voyages,  in  which  it  must  be  confessed  they  labor  very 
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hard,  the  people  are  enabled  to  cover  their  tables  well  with  provisions.  A  break, 
fast  among  the  inhabitants,  and  even  among  those  who  are  called  the  poorest,  for 
there  are  none  which  may  be  called  really  poor,  consists  of  tea  or  coffee,  brown  bread, 
seaerally  with  batter,  sometimes  without,  and  salt  or  fresh  fish,  fried  or  broiled.  A 
dinner  aiffords  one  or  more  of  the  following  dishes :  roots  and  herbs ;  salted  beef  or 
pork  boiled  j  fresh  butcher's  meat  not  more  than  twelve  times  a  year  j  wild  fowl 
frequently  in  the  autumn  and  winter  j  fresh  fish  boiled  or  fried  with  pork:  shell- 
fish ;  salt  fish  boiled ;  Indian  pudding ;  pork  baked  with  beans.  Tea  or  co£ree  also 
frequently  constitutes  part  of  tne  dinner.  A  supper  consists  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  fish, 
as  at  breakfast ;  cheese,  cakes  made  of  flour,  gingerbread,  and  pies  of  several  sorts. 
This  bill  of  fare  will  serve,  with  little  variation,  for  all  the  fishing  towns  in  the  county. 
In  many  families  there  is  no  difference  between  the  breakfast  and  supper ;  cheese, 
cakesj  and  pies  being  common  at  the  one  as  at  the  other.' 


DENNIS. 


This  town  was  formerly  the  eastern  part  of  Yarmouth.  It  was 
set  off  as  a  distinct  parish  in  that  town  in  1721 ;  and  was  incorpo- 
rated into  a  town  in  1793.  The  church  was  gathered,  and  the 
first  pastor,  Rev.  Josiah  Dennis,  was  ordained,  in  1727.  Mr.  Den- 
nis died  in  1763,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nathan  Stone,  who 
was^  ordained  in  1764.  The  inhabitants  have  manifested  their 
respect  for  Mr.  Dennis,  their  first  minister,  by  naming  the  town 
after  him. 

The  soil  of  this  town,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  spots, 
is  sandy  and  unproductive.  Scargo  Hill,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
township,  is  the  highest  land  in  the  county,  and  is  the  first  which 
is  made  by  seamen  when  approaching  the  south  shore. 

In  1837,  the  number  of  "  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fishery,  18;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,037;  codfish  caught,  9,141 
quintals;  value  of  the  same,  $25,137;  mackerel  caught,  4,684 
barrels;  value  of  the  same,  $25,762;  salt  used,  16,691  bushels; 
hands  employed,  247;  capital  invested,  $29,682."  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  more  navigation  owned  in  Dennis,  than  in  any  other 
town  in  the  county ;  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  owned  on  the 
south  side.  North  Dennis,  on  the  north  side,  was.  first  settled,  but 
within  the  last  twenty  years  the  south  side  has  become  much  the 
largest.  There  are  two  organized  societies  in  this  part  of  the  town, 
one  Methodist  and  one  Congregationalist.  The  Congregationalist 
society  was  organized  with  twenty  members,  in  1817,  under 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  John  Sanford,  the  present  pastor.  Distance, 
8  miles  easterly  from  Barnstable,  and  by  water  about  60  miles 
S.  E.  of  Boston.    Population  2,750. 

About  60,000  bushels  of  salt,  and  500  barrels  of  Epsom  salts,  are 
annually  made  in  this  town.  The  first  salt  produced  by  solar  eva- 
poration in  this  country  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Capt  John 
Sears,  of  this  place,  in  1776.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
many  persons  here  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast,  applied  themselves 
to  the  business  of  making  salt.  The  process  consisted  in  evapo- 
rating sea  water  from  large  boilers  by  fire.  The  quantity  obtained 
in  this  manner  was  necessarily  small,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel 
great. 
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The  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  salt  vats  which  are  so 
numerous  on  Cape  Cod.  It  will  be  perceived  the  covers  or  roofs 
of  two  of  these  vats  are  connected  Dy  a  beam  or  crane.  Dr. 
Dwight,  who  visited  the  Cape  in  1800,  says,  "  A  Mr.  Kelly,  hav- 
ing professedly  made  several  improvements  in  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  business,  obtained  a  patent,  about  two  years  before 
this  journey  was  taken,  for  making  salt-works  on  the  plan  gene- 
rally adopted  in  this  region.  Of  these  the  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion.   Vats,  of  a  number  suited  to  the  owner's  design,  20  feet 
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square,  and  10  or  12  inches  in  depth,  are  formed  of  pine  planks,  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  so  nicely  joined  as  to  be  water-tight 
These  are  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  first  class,  or  that  next 
to  the  ocean,  is  called  the  water  room ;  the  second,  the  pickle  room : 
the  third,  the  lime  room ;  and  the  fourth,  the  salt  room.  Each  of 
these  rooms,  except  the  first,  is  placed  so  much  lower  than  the 
preceding,  that  the  water  flows  readily  from  it  to  another,  in  the 
order  specified.  The  water  room  is  filled  from  the  ocean  by  a 
piunp  furnished  with  vans  or  sails,  and  turned  by  the  wind.  Here 
it  continues  imtil  of  the  proper  strength  to  be  drawn  into  the  pickle 
room,  and  thus  successively  into  those  which  remain.  The  lime, 
with  which  the  water  of  the  ocean  aboimds,  is  deposited  in  the 
lime  room.  The  salt  is  formed  into  small  crystals  in  the  salt 
room,  very  white  and  pure,  and  weighs  firom  70  to  76  pounds  a 
bushel.  The  process  is  carried  on  through  the  warm  season. 
After  the  salt  has  ceased  to  crystallize,  the  remaining  water  is  suf- 
fered to  freeze.  In  this  manner,  a  large  quantity  of  Glauber's  salt 
is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  clean  and  good.  The  residuum 
is  a  s^ong  brine,  and  yields  a  great  proportion  of  marine  salt,  like 
that  already  described.  To  belter  the  vats  from  the  dews  and 
rains,  each  is  furnished  with  a  hipped  roof,  large  enough  to  cover 
it  entirely.  The  roofs  of  two  vats  are  connected,  by  a  beam  turn- 
ing upon  an  upright  post,  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  are  moved 
easily  on  this  pivot  by  a  child  of  fourteen,  or  even  twelve  years. 
To  cover  and  uncover  them,  is  all  the  ordinary  labor." 
6 
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EASTHAM. 

The  original  Indian  name  of  Eastham  was  Nauset,  After  being 
purchased  from  the  natives,  it  was  granted  by  the  court  to  the  set- 
tlers at  Plymouth,  in  1644.  This  included  the  present  town- 
ships of  Eastham,  Wellfleet,  and  Orleans.  Some  of  the  principal 
settlers  were  Thomas  Prince,  John  Doane,  Nicholas  Snow,  Josias 
Cook,  Richard  Higgins,  John  Smalley,  and  Edward  Banffs: 
these  persons  are  said  to  have  been  among  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Plymouth.  The  settlement  commenced  the  year 
(1644)  the  grant  was  made,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1646.  A  church  was  gathered  soon  after  their  arrival,  but  the 
inhabitants  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  support  a  minister 
till  1672,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Treat,  of  Milford,  Con.  was  ordained. 


Andem  Pear  Tree  in  Eastham, 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  an  ancient  pear  tree,  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  Mr.  Nathan  Kenny,  twenty-one  miles  from 
Barnstable  court-house.  It  was  brought  from  England  by 
Thomas  Prince,  for  many  years  governor  of  Plymouth  colony. 
Governor  Prince  removed  from  Duxbury  to  Eastham  in  1640  or 
1645,  and,  leaving  Eastham,  returned  to  Plymouth  in  1665,  so  that 
this  tree,  planted  by  him,  is  now  probably  about  two  hundred 
years  pld.  It  is  still  in  a  vigorous  state.  The  fruit  is  small,  but 
excellent ;  and  it  is  stated  that  it  yields  annually,  upon  an  average, 
fifteen  bushels  of  fruit.  Governor  Prince's  house  stood  about 
thirty  or  forty  rods  eastward  of  this  place.  Mr.  Treat,  the  first 
minister,  Uved  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east  The 
house  seen  in  the  engraving  stands  on  the  site  formerly  occupied 
as  a  garrison  house. 

This  town  is  situated  on  a  narrow  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  but  a  barren  waste  of  sand. 
In  an  account  given  of  the  town  in  1802,  it  is  stated,  "On  the 
west  side,  a  beach  extends  to  Great  Pond,  where  it  stretches 
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across  the  township  almost  to  Town  Cove.  This  barren  tract, 
which  does  not  now  contain  a  particle  of  vegetable  mould,  .for- 
merly produced  wheat.  The  soil,  however,  was  light.  The  sand, 
in  some  places,  lodging  against  the  beach  grass,  has  been  raised 
into  hills  fifty  feet  high,  where  twenty-five  years  ago  no  hills 
existed.  In  others,  it  has  filled  up  small  valleys  and  swamps. 
Where  a  strong-rooted  bush  stood,  the  appearance  is  singular:  a 
mass  of  earth  and  sand  adheres  to  it,  resembling  a  small  tower. 
In  several  places,  rocks  which  were  formerly  covered  with 
soil  are  disclosed,  and,  being  lashed  by  the  sand,  driven  against 
them  by  the  wind,  look  as  if  they  were  recently  dug  from  a 
quarry."  There  are  two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  one  Con- 
gregational. Population  1,059.  Distance,  twenty- three  miles 
north-easterly  from  Barnstable,  and,  in  a  straight  line,  sixty-eight 
miles  firom  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  fifty-four  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  produced  22,370  bushels; 
thirteen  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  1,200 
quintals  of  cod-fish  and  4,660  barrels  of  mackerel  were  caught. 

Mr.  Treat,  the  first  minister  in  this,  town,  wa$  distinguished  for 
his  evangelical  zeal  and  labors,  not  only  among  his  own  people^ 
but  also  among  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity-  and  he  was  the 
instrument  of  converting  many  of  them  to  trie  Christian  faith. 
He  learnt  their  language,  and  once  a  month  preached  in  their 
villages,  visited  them  at  their  wigwams,  and,  by  his  kindness 
and  afiabiUty,  won  their  afiections  :  they  venerated  him  as  their 
pastor,  and  loved  him  as  their  father.  In  1693,  Mr.  Treat  states 
that  there  were  four  Indian  villages  in  the  township  under  his 
care.  These  Indians  had  four  teachers  of  their  own  choice  and 
four  schoolmasters.  They  also  had  of  their  own  people  six 
magistrates,  who  regulated  their  civil  afiairs ;  they  held  stated 
coiuts  and  punished  criminals.  There  were  five  hundred  adult 
persons  in  the  villages,-  all  of  whom  attended  pubUc  worship. 
But  notwithstanding  every  exertion  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  they  wasted  away  by  fatal  diseases  and  other  causes,  so- 
that  in  1764  they  were  reduced  to  four  individuals  only.  Mr. 
Treat,  having  passed  near  half  a  century  of  most  active  labor, 
died  soon  after  the  remarkable  storm, -distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  New  England  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Snoiff,  in  February, 
1717.  The  wind  blew  with  violence;  and  whilst  tlie  grounds 
about  his  house  were  left  entirely  bare,  the  snow  was  heaped  up 
in  the  road  to  an  uncommon  height.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
making  a  path.  His  body  was  therefore  kept  several  days,  till  an 
arch  could  be  dug,  through  which  he  was  borne  to  the  grave ;  the 
Indians,  at  their  earnest  request,  being  permitted  in  turn  to  carry 
the  corpse,  and  thus  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
remains  of  their  beloved  pastor.  The  second  minister  of  Eastham 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Osbom,  who  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  ordained  here  in  1718;  the  next  year,  the  church 
being  divided  into  two,  Mr.  Osborn  removed  into  the  south  part  of 
the  township,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb  was  ordained  pastor  of 
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the  church  that  remained.  Mr.  Webb  died  in  1746,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Edward  Cheever,  who  was  ordained  in  1751. 
Mr.  Cheever  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Philander  Shaw,  who  was 
ordained  in  1795. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr,  Treat, 
the  first  minister. 

Here  lyes  interred  ye  body  of  y«  late  learned  and  Revd.  Mr.  Samael  Treat,  ye  pioas 
and  faithful  pastor  of  this  charch,  who,  after  a  very  zealous  discharge  of  his  ministry  for 
y«  space  of  45  years,  6c  a  laborious  travel  for  ye  souls  of  ye  Indian  nativs,  fell  asleep 
in  Christ f  March  ye  18,  1716-17,  in  ye  69  year  of  his  age. 


FALMOUTH. 


Tffls  town,  forming  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Cod,  was  incorporated  in  1686.  Mr.  Samuel  Shireick 
labored  in  this  place  as  a  minister  previous  to  1700.  Rev.  Joseph 
Metcalf,  who  graduated  at  Cambridge,  was  chosen  minister.  He 
died  in  1723,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Josiah  Marshall.  Rev. 
Samuel  Palmer  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Zebulon  Butler,  who  was  ordained  in  1775,  and  dismissed  in 
1778.  The  next  minister.  Rev.  Isaiah  Mann,  was  ordained  in 
1780,  and  died  in  1789.  Rev.  Henry  Lincoln  was  ordained  in 
1790  and  dismissed  in  1823.  His  successor,  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood- 
bury, was  ordained  in  1824,  and  dismissed  in  1833.  The  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Josiah  Bent,  who  was  installed  in  1834,  and  dis- 
missed in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Hooker,  who 
was  installed  the  same  year.  The  Congregational  church  in  East 
Falmouth  was  organized  in  1810,  and  the  one  in  North  Falmouth 
in  1833. 

The  to*wn  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  on  the 
south  by  Vineyard  Sound.  A  chain  of  hills,  which  is  continued 
from  Sandwich,  tuns  on  the  west  side  of  the  township,  near  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  and  terminates  at  '^  WoocTs  Hole,^^  a  harbor  at  the 
south-western  point  of  the  town.  The  rest  of  the  land  in  this 
township  is  remarkably  level.  The  soil  is  thin,  but  superior  in 
quality  to  the  light  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coimty.  An 
extensive  pine  forest  is  situated  between  the  villages  of  Falmouth 
and  Sandwich.  There  are  not  less  than  forty  ponds  in  the  town- 
ship, and  give  a  great  variety  to  the  scenery. 

The  engraving  shotvs  the  appearance  of  Falmouth  village,  as  it 
is  seen  from  an  elevation  to  the  westward,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Wood's  Hole.  The  village,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  on 
the  Cape,  consists  of  about  one  hundred  dwelling-houses,  two 
churches,  (one  Congregational  and  one  Methodist,)  an  academy, 
and  the  Fahnouth  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  village 
is  twenty-two  miles  from  Barnstable,  eighteen  from  Sandwich,  and 
seventy-one  from  Boston.  Wood's  Hole  is  four  miles  to  the  south- 
west; at  this  place  there  is  a  village,  and  ships  t)f  the  largest  class 
can  go  up  to  the  wharf.  The  landing  at  Fahnouth  village  is 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Congregational  church. 


HARWICH. 
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The  mail  is  carried  over  from  this  place  to  Holmes's  Hole,  on 
Martha's  Vineyard,  three  times  a  week,  in  a  sail-boat.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  landings  is  seven  miles. 


Wes$  men  of  Falmouth  Village. 

Two  Streams  afford  a  water  power,  on  which  are  two  woollen 
mills,  having  three  sets  of  machinery.  There  are  five  houses  of 
worship :  three  Congregational,  one  for  Friends  or  Quakers^  and 
one  Methodist.  Population  2,580.  In  1837,  there  were  *'nine 
vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery;  tonnage  of  the  same,  2,823 ; 
sperm  oil  imported,  4,962  barrels,  (148,560  gallons);  whale  oil, 
275  barrels,  (8,250  gallons);  hands  employed  in  the  fishery,  250; 
capital  invested,  $260,000;  salt  manufactured,  35,569  bushels." 

The  following  is  copied  from  monuments  in  the  village  grave- 
yard : — 

Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Samael  Palmer,  who  fell  asleep  April  yo  ISth, 
1775,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  45th  of  his  ministry, 
flis  yirtnes  would  a  monument  supply, 
£ut  underneath  these  clods  his  ashes  lie. 


In  memory  of  Cant.  David  Wood,  who  died  in  his  42d  year,  in  Cape  Francois, 
August  10th,  1802,  or  the  yellow  ferer,  with  4  of  his  men. 

He's  gone,  the  voyage  of  human  life  is  o'er, 

And  weeping  friends  shall  see  his  face  no  more. 

Far  from  the  tenderest  objects  of  his  love 

He  dies,  to  find  a  happier  world  above. 

Around  this  monument  his  friends  appear, 

To  embalm  his  precious  memory  with  a  tear. 
His  men  who  died  were  Edward  Butler,  aged  15  years,  and  Prince  Fish,  aged  19 
years,  both  died  August  10 ;  Henry  Green,  aged  20  years,  Willard  Hatch,  aged  12 
years,  both  died  August  17. 

These  hopeful  youths  with  life  are  called  to  part. 
And  wound  afresh  their  tender  parents'  heart. 


HARWICH. 

Ths  original  town  of  Harwich  extended  across  the  peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod.    What  is  now  called  Harwichi  was  the  second  society 
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of  old  Harwichj  being  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  In  1803, 
the  first  society  of  Harwich  was  incorporated  into  a  distinct  town, 
by  the  name  of  Brewster.  The  land  in  this  township  is  generally 
level  and  sandy.  On  Herring  river ^  the  outlet  of  Long  Pond,  are 
a  cotton  mill  and  carding-machine.  There  are  in  the  limits  of  the 
town  four  churches :  one  Baptist,  one  Congregational,  and  two 
Methodist.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pell  was  the  first  Congregational  minis- 
ter in  this  town;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mills.  The  third 
minister.  Rev.  Nathan  Underwood,  was  ordained  here  in  1792. 
Population,  2,771.  Distance,  thirteen  miles  easterly  from  Barn- 
stable court-house,  eight  to  Chatham  Lights,  and  about  eighty 
from  Boston.  "  Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery, 
20;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,300;  codfish  caught,  10,000  quintals; 
value  of  the  same,  $30,000 ;  mackerel  caught,  600  barrels ;  value 
of  the  same,  $3,000 ;  salt  used,  9,000  bushels ;  hands  employed, 
200;  capital  invested,  $60,000." 


Houst  On  Cape  Cod. 

Dr.  Dwight,  who  travelled  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  thus  describes  what  he  says  "  may  be 
called  with  propriety  Cape  Cod  houses."  "  These  have  one  story, 
and  four  rooms  on  the  lower  floor ;  and  are  covered  on  the  sides, 
as  well  as  the  roofs,  with  pine  shingles,  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
The  chimney  is  in  the  middle,  immediately  behind  the  front  door, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  door  are  two  windows.  The  roof  is 
straight ;  under  it  are  two  chambers ;  and  there  are  two  larger  and 
two  smaller  windows  in  the  gable  end.  This  is  the  general  struc- 
ture and  appearance  of  the  great  body  of  houses  from  Yarmouth 
to  Race  Point.  There  are,  however,  several  varieties,  but  of  too 
little  importance  to  be  described.  A  great  proportion  of  them  are 
in  good  repair.  Generally  they  exhibit  a  tidy,  neat  aspect  in 
themselves  and  in  their  appendages,  and  furnish  proofis  of  comfort- 
able Uving,  by  which  I  was  at  once  disappointed  and  gratified. 
The  bams  are  usually  neat,  but  always  small." 


MARSHPEE. 

This  ancient  Indian  territory  is  an  incorporated  district  of  the 
'commonwealth,  and  contains  10,500  acres,  or  about  sixteen  square 
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miles.  This  tract  was  procured  for  the  Indians  by  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Richard  Bourne,  of  Sandwich.  This  noble-hearted  man,  who 
deserves  to  be  had  in  lasting  remembrance,  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Sandwich  began  his  labors  for 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  the  Indians.  About  the  year 
1660,  at  his  own  expense,  Mr.  Bourne  obtained  a  deed  of  Marshpee 
from  Quachadsset  and  others  for  the  benefit  of  the  Marshpee,  or, 
as  they  were  then  called.  South  Sea  Indians.  In  order  that  the 
Indians  might  have  a  place  where  they  might  remain  in  peace 
from  generation  to  generation,  Mr.  Bounie  had  the  deed  or  instru- 
ment drawn,  "so  that  no  part  or  parcel  of  them  [the  lands]  could 
be  bought  by  or  sold  to  any  white  person  or  persons,  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  said  Indians,  not  even  with  the  consent  of  the 
general  court."  This  deed,  with  this  condition,  was  ratified  by 
the  Plymouth  court.  Mr.  Bourne,  after  having  obtained  the  above 
deed,  pursued  his  evangelical  work,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  an 
Indian  church  in  this  place  in  1670,  formed  of  his  own  disciples 
and  converts.  He  died  about  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by  Simon 
Popmoneiy  an  Indian  preacher,  who  lived  in  this  character  about 
forty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bourne,  grandson 
of  Richard,  who  was  ordained  over  them  in  1729,  who  resigned 
his  mission  in  1742,  and  was  succeeded  by  Solomon  Briant,  an 
Indian  preacher,  who  was  ordained  pastor.  In  1758,  Rev.  Gideon 
Hawley  was  installed  as  pastor  of  these  people. 

Marshpee  lies  south  of  Sandwich,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  ocean.  It  is  well  fitted  for  an  Indian  residence,  being  indent- 
ed by  two  bays,  and  shoots  into  several  necks  or  points  of  land.  It 
is  also  watered  by  several  streams  and  ponds.  These,  with  the 
ocean,  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  of  various  kinds.  They 
formerly  subsisted  by  agricultural  pursuits,  the  manufacturing  of 
various  articles  of  Indian  ware,  by  the  sale  of  their  wood,  fishings 
fowling,  and  taking  deer.  Their  land  is  good,  well  wooded,  and 
some  parts  of  it  afford  beautiful  scenery.  There  are  about  three 
hundred  colored  people  on  this  tract,  and  some  whites.  There  are 
but  very  few  of  the  Indians  which  retain  pure  blood  of  their 
ancestors.  They  generally  appear  to  relish  moral  and  religious 
instruction.  The  central  part,  is  about  twelve  miles  S.  E.  of  Barn- 
stable, nine  S.  of  Sandwich,  and  sixty-five  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  Indian  church,  built  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley,  the  missionary,  and  is  about 
twelve  miles  from  Barnstable  court-house.  It  stands  a  short  dis- 
tance firom  the  main  road,  and  a  forest  has  grown  up  around  it. 
Public  worship  is  kept  up  in  this  house,  which  is  attended  both 
by  the  whites  and  Indians.  Previous  to  1834,  the  government  of 
the  Indians  consisted  of  a  board  of  white  overseers,  a  guardian 
and  treasurer.  The  oflice  of  the  guardian  was  (hat  of  a  general 
superintendent,  to  disburse  supplies,  oversee  the  poor,  and  regu- 
late the  getting  of  wood,  &c.  The  Indians  gettmg  dissatisfied, 
the  government  was  changed,  and  it  now  consists  of  three  selects 
men,  a  clerk  of  their  own  number  and  choice,  and  a  white  com- 
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missioner  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  Many  of  the 
Indians  are  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries,  and  they  are  said  to 
make  the  first-rate  whalemen.  Those  who  remain  at  home  cul- 
tivate their  little  plats  of  ground  and  carry  wood  to  market.  In 
1837,  they  built  a  small  vessel,  **  owned  partly  by  some  of  the 
proprietors  of  Marshpee,  and  partly  by  suncfiry  white  persons,"  and 
commanded  by  a  capable,  enterprising  Indian.  This  vessel  is 
employed  in  carrying  their  wood  to  Nantucket.  The  land,  except 
some  small  allotments,  (as  much  as  each  can  enclose  and  cultivate,) 
is  common  stock.  Each  has  a  certain  amount  of  wood  allowed 
for  his  own  use,  and  he  pays  the  Indian  government  one  dollar 
per  cord  for  all  he  cuts  and  carries  to  market. 


South'west  tnew  af  the  Indian  Church  in  Marshpee. 

The  Indian  grave-yard  is  by  the  side  of  their  church,  represented 
in  the  engraving.  Nearly  all  the  graves  are  without  monuments. 
The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  two  monuments  stand- 
ing in  this  place. 

Iq  memory  of  deacon  Zacheus  Popmunnet  died  22d  Octr.  1770  aged  51  years.  The 
Righteous  is  more  excellent  than  his  neighbor. 

In  memory  of  Flora  Hawley  obit  31st  Jany.  1785  aged  40  years.   A  faithfol  servant. 


ORLEANS. 

This  town  was  formerly  the  south  part  of  Eastham ;  it  was  in- 
corporated into  a  township  by  \he  name  of  Orleans  in  1797.  Rev. 
Samuel  Osbom,  who  was  ordained  at  Eastham  in  1718, was  the  &rst 
minister  in  this  place,  removing  here  the  next  year  after  his  ordina- 
tion. "  Mr.  Osbom  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Besides 
teaching  his  people  the  use  of  peat,  he  contributed  much  to  their 
prosperity  by  introducing  new  improvements  in  agriculture,  and 
by  settine  them  the  example  of  economy  and  industry.  But  his 
good  qualities  and  services  did  not  avail  him ;  for,  embracing  the 
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idigion  of  Anniniiis,  his  parishioners,  who  still  retained  the  faith  of 
Calvin,  thought  proper  to  dismiss  him  about  the  year  1737. 
From  Eastham  he  removed  to  Boston',  where  he  kept  a  private 
grammar-school.  He  died  aged  between  ninety  and  a  hundred." 
Mr.  Osbom  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Crocker,  who  was  or*  > 
dained  in  1739.  Mr.  Crocker  died  in  1772,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Jonathan  Crocker  the  same  year. 

Orleans  is  of  very  irregular  form,  the  lines  being  deeply  indent- 
ed with  coves  and  creeks.  There  are  several  islands  in  Pleasant 
Bay  which  belong  to  this  town,  the  largest  of  which  is  Pockety  and 
is  perhaps  the  best  land  in  the  township.  The  face  of  the  land  is 
uneven ;  but  the  hills  are  not  very  high,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
barren  and  sandy,  and  the  roads  here,  as  in  most  towns  in  this 
vicinity,  are,  on  account  of  the  sand,  tedious  and  heavy.  There 
are  4  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  1  Metho- 
dist, and  1  Universalist.  .  Population  1,936.  Distance  20  miles 
easterly  from  Barnstable  and  S5  S.  E.  from  Boston.  There  were  in 
1837  fifty  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  manu- 
factured 21,780  bushels ;  33  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery ;  .20,000  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  6000  barrels  of 
mackerel  were  taken.    In  the  fishery,  264  hands  Were  employ^ 

The  following  is  from  an  account  of  Orleans  in  the  Collections 
of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Sept  1802  ^— 

''Clams  are  found  on  many  parts  of  the  shores  of  New  England,  but  nowhere  in 
greater  abundance  than  at  Orleans.  Formerly  five  hundred  barrels  were  dug  here  for 
bait ;  bat  the  present  year  1000  barrels  have  been  collected.  Between  one  and  two  hnn* 
died  of  the  poorest  or  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  this  business ;  and  they  receive 
from  their  employers  three  dollars  a  barrel  for  digging  the  clams,  opening,  salting  them, 
and  filling  the  casks.  From  12  to  18  bushels  of  clams  in  the  shell  'must  be  dug,  to 
filly  when  opened,  a  barrel.  A  man  by  ihis  labor  can  earn  seventy*five  cents  a  day; 
and  women  and  children  are  also  engaged  in  it.  A  barrel  or  clams  are  worth  six  dol- 
lars ;  the  employers,  therefore,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  salt  and  the  casks,  which 
they  supply,  still  obtain  a  handsome  profit.  A  thousand  barrels  of  clams  are  equal  in 
value  to  SIX  thousand  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  are  procured  with  no  more  labor  and 
expense.  When  therefore  the  fishes,  with  which  the  coves  of  Orleans  abound,  are  also 
taken  into  consideration,  they  may  justly  be  regarded  as  more  beneficial  to  the  inha- 
bitants, than  if  the  space  which  they  occupy  was  covered  with  the  most  fertile  soil." 


PROVINCETOWN. 

"Cape  Cod,  now  Provincetown,  was  originaUy  a  part  of  Truro. 
In  1714  it  was  made  a  district  or  precinct,  and  put  under  the  con- 
stablerick  of  that  town."  It  was  incorporated  into  a  township,  by 
the  name  of  Provincetown,  in  1727,  and  invested  with  peculiar 
privileges — ^the  inhabitants  being  exempted  from  taxation.  At  that 
time,  and  for  10  or  12  years  after,  it  was  a  flourishing  place,  con- 
taining a  number  of  cfwellitig-houses  and  stores.  Not  long  after 
this  period  the  inhabitants  began  to  forsake  the  town ;  and  before 
the  year  1748  it  was  reduced  to  two  or  three  families.  In  1766  it 
contained  about  ten  dwelling-houses.  In  1776  there  were  in  it  36 
families,  206  souls,  and  alx>ut  20  dwelling-houses.  It  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  depression  during  the  revolutionary  wax,  but  after 
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its  close  it  gradually  rose  to  a  state  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Spear  was 
the  ^st  minister  at  Provincetown,  but  he  was  compelled  to  follow 
the  removal  of  his  congregation.  In  1774,  Rev.  Samuel  Parker 
was  ordained  here,  and  for  twelve  years  received  annually  forty- 
five  pounds  from  the  government  After  that  period  the  pastor  has 
be^  supported  entirely  by  the  inhabitants. 

Provincetown  is  situated  on  the  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  lies  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  It  averages  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  town- 
diip  consists  of  beaches  and  hills  of  sand,  eight  shallow  ponds, 
ana  a  great  number  of  swamps.  Cape  Harbor,  in  Cape  Cod  Bay, 
is  fom^  by  the  bending  of  the  land  nearly  round  every  point  of 
the  compass,  and  is  completely  laindlocked  and  safe.  It  is  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  ships  oi  any  size,  and  it  will  contain  more  than 
three  thousand  vessels  at  once,  and  is  a  place  of  great  importance  to 
navigation  in  this  quarter.  This  was  the  first  harbor  the  Mayjhwer 
touched  at  on  her  passage  to  Plymouth  in  1620.  This  place  has 
about  6000  tons  of  fishing  and  400  tons  of  coasting  vessels.  The 
fares  of  fish  in  1834  amounted  to  about  45,000  quintals  of  cod,  and 
17,000  barrels  of  mackerel.  This  place  gives  employment  to  about 
one  thousand  men  and  boys.  There  are  three  houses  of  worship : 
1  MeUiodist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  CongregationaUst.  Population 
2,049.  In  1837  there  were  78  establishments  for  making  salt,  48,960 
bushek  manufactured ;  98  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery ;  51,400  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  18,000  bar- 
rels of  mackerel  were  taken,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  hands  were  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Thirty-five  of  this 
number  went  out  in  the  two  whale  ships  sent  from  this  place. 

Provincetown  stands  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  harbor,  on 
the  margin  of  a  beach  of  loose  sand.  The  houses  are  mostly  situated 
on  a  single  street,  about  two  miles  in  length,  passing  round  near  the 
water's  e^e-  A  chain  of  sand  hills  rise  immediately  back  from  the 
houses.  TWiese  hills  are  in  some  places  partially  covered  with  tufts 
of  grass  or  shrubs,  which  appear  to  hold  their  existence  by  a  frail 
tenure  on  these  masses  of  loose  sand,  the  light  color  of  which 
strongly  contrasts  with  few  spots  of  deep  verdure  upon  them. 
These  hills,  with  the  numerous  wind  or  salt  mills,  by  which  the  salt 
water  is  raised  for  evaporation,  thickly  studding  the  shore  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  village,  gives  this  place  a  most  singular 
and  novel  appearance. 

The  following  cut  is  from  a  sketch  taken  in  the  village  street, 
and  shows  its  characteristic  appearance.  The  houses  are  mostly 
one  story  in  height,  and,  with  their  out-buildings,  stand  along  on  the 
street,  apparently  without  much  of  an  effort  at  order  or  regularity. 
Interspersed  among  the  houses  and  by  the  side  of  the  street  are  seen 
the  numerous  flakes  or  frames  on  which  the  cod-fish  are  dried. 
These  frames  are  about  two  or  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  stand  up 
fr(»n  the  ground  about  two  feet,  having  sticks  or  slats  laid  across 
them,  on  which  the  fish  are  laid.    The  street  is  narrow,  irregular, 
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View  in  the  ViUage  of  Provincetanm. 

and  has  scarcely  the  appearance  of  being  a  carriage  road.*  Upon* 
stepping  from  the  houses  the  foot  sinks  in  the  sand,  which  is  so  light 
that  it  drifts  about  the  houses,  fences,  &c.,  very  similar  to  snow  in 
a  driving  storm.  Although  near  the  ocean  on  every  side,  the  inha- 
bitants obtain  good  water  by  digging  a  moderate  depth  a  few  feet 
from  the  shore.  Provincetown  is  10  leagues  or  30  miles  N.  E.  of 
Barnstable,  about  9  leagues  or  27  miles  across  to  Plymouth,  and 
about  116  miles  by  land  and  50  by  water  to  Boston. 

[Brom  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  Feb,  19,  1739.] 
We  have  advice  from  Province-Town  on  Cape  Cod,  that  the  whaling  season  is  now 
over  with  them,  in  which  there  has  been  taken  in  that  Harbor  six  small  whales, 
and  one  of  a  larger  size  about  six  foot  bone :  beside  which  'tis  said  two  small  whales 
have  been  killed  at  Sandwich,  which  is  all  that  has  been  done  in  that  business  in  the 
whole  Bay.  'Tis  added,  that  seven  or  eight  fjeunilies  in  Province-Town,  among  whom 
are  the  principal  inhabitants,  design  to  remove  from  that  place  to  Casco-Bay  in  the 
spring  of  the  year. 

[Boston  Post  Boy,  My  27,  1741.] 

**  Pfooinu-Tonn,  July  14.— On  the  4th  of  this  month  one  of  the  town  disco- 
Tered  a  considerable  quantity  of  Ice  on  the  north  side  of  a  Swamp,  in  this  place,  who 
broke  off  a  Piece,  and  carried  it  several  miles  undissolved  to  the  Tavern  keeper,  who 
far  his  pains  treated  him  with  a  bowl  of  punch  for  his  pains.'' 

The  following  inscription  is  copied  from  a  monument  standing  in 
a  deep  depression  among  the  sand  hills  in  the  village  grave-yard. 
It  is  probably  the  oldest  in  the  place,  and  stands  in  one  of  the  few 
verdant  spots  in  the  vicinity  :— ^ 

Here  liea  interred  the  remains  of  Capt.  John  Tallcott  of  Olausenbury  in  Connecticut, 
son  to  Beacon  Benjamin  Tallcott  who  died  here  in  his  return-after  the  victory  obtained 
at  Cape  Breton,  A.  D.  1745,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age. 


SANDWICH. 

Tab  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  by  quite  a  number 
of  families,  from  Saugus  or  Lynn,  in  1637.    The  original  grant  of 

*  So  rarely  are  wheel  carriages  seen  in  the  place  that  they  are  a  matter  of  some 
curiosity  to  the  younger  part  of  the  community.  A  lad,  who  understood  navigating  the 
ocean  much  better-  than  land  carriage^  on  seeing  a  man  driving  a  wagon  in  the 
place,  expressed  his  surprise  at  his  being  able  to  drive  so  straight  without  the  assistance 
ot  9L  rudder. 
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the  township  was  from  the  Old  Colony  of  Plymouth  the  same 
year. 

'^  It  is  ordered"  [say  the  Pljrmoutb  Records]  "  that  these  ten  men 
of  Saugus,  namely,  Edmund  Freeman,  Henry  Feake,  Thomas 
Dexter,  Edward  Dillingham,  William  Wood,  John  Carman, 
Richard  Chadwell,  William  Almy,  Thomas  Tupper,  and  George 
Knott,  shall  have  liberty  to  view  a  place  to  sit  down  on,  and  have 
sufficient  land  for  three  score  families,  upon  the  conditions  pro- 
pounded to  them  by  the  governor  and  Mr.  Winslow;  The  other 
Sroprietors  were,  George  Allen,  Thomas  Armitage,  Anthony  Besse, 
[r.  Blackmore,  George  Bliss,  Thomas  Boardman,  Robert  Boote- 
fish,  William  Braybrook,  John  Briggs,  Thomas  Burge,  Richard 
Bume,  George  Burt,  Thomas  Butler,  Thomas  Chillingworth, 
Edmurtd  Clarke,  Greorge  Cole,  John  Dingley,  Henry  Ewer,  John 
Friend,  John  Fish,  Nathaniel  Fish,  Jonathan  Fish,  Peter  Gaunt, 
Andrew' Hallet,  William  Harlow,  William  Hedge,  Joseph  Holway, 
William  Hurst,  John  Joyce,  Richard  Kirby,  Thomas  Lander,  John 
Miller,  William  Newland,  Benjamin  Noye,  Mr.  Potter,  James 
Skippe,  George  Slawson,  Michael  Turner,  John  Vincent,  Peter 
Wright,  Nicholas  Wright,  Richard  Wade,  John  King,  John  Win- 
sor,  Mr.  WoUaston,  and  Thomas  Willis.  Their  minister  was  the 
Rev.  William  Lever idge.  Mr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Willis  did  not  re- 
move at  this  time." 

The  records  of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town  pre- 
vious to  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Roland  Cotton,  in  1694,  are  lost. 
Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Fessenden,  who  was 
ordained  in  1722,  and  died  in  1746.  Rev.  Abraham  Williams,  the 
next  minister,  was  ordamed  in  1749 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Burr,  who  was  ordained  in  1787.  According  to  tradition 
there  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Sandwich  two  persons  some- 
what distinguished  for  their  religious  turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Richard 
Bourne  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tupper.  These  men  took  the  lead  in  the 
relieious  exercises,  and  officiated  publicly  on  the  Lord's  day,  each 
of  mem  having  his  party ;  but,  as  they  were  in  all  a  small  com- 
pany, they  did  not  separate,  but  agreed  that  the  officer  who  had 
the  most  adherents  at  meeting  for  the  time  being,  should  be  the 
miniaterfor  the  day.  In  process  of  time  the  congregation  settled 
Mr.  Smith,  a  minister  who  for  a  time  had  officiated  at  Barnstable. 
Religious  matters  being  settled  at  Sandwich,  Mr.  Bourne  and  Mr. 
Tupper  directed  their  attention  towards  christianizing  the  Indians 
in  Uie  vicinity.  Mr.  Tupper  founded  a  church  near  Herring  river, 
which  was  supplied  with  a  succession  of  ministers  of  his  name  till 
the  decease  of  his  great-grandson.  Rev.  Elisha  Tupper,  who  died  at 
Pokessett,  in  1787.  Mr.  Bourne  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
Marshpee  Indians  to  the  south  and  east. 

Sandwich  is  the  most  agricultural  town  in  the  county ;  the  lands 
however  in  the  extreme  part  df  the  township  are  li^t  and  un- 

E reductive.    There  are  numerous  ponds,  some  of  which  are  very 
irge,  which  afford  fine  fishing  and  fowling :  deer  dire  also  found  in 
this  vicinity.    There  are  in  the  town  1  cotton  mill,  1  woollen 
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&ctor7,  a  furnace,  a  nail  factory,  a  number  of  catding-machines, 
&c.,  with  an  extensive  manufactory  of  glass.  There  are  15  or  20 
sail  of  coasting  or  fishing  vessels  belonging  here,  and  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  salt  manufiBLCtured.    Population  3,579. 


Western  view  of  Sandmichj  (central  part). 

Sandwich  village,  containing  about  100  houses,  is  situated  on  ris- 
ing groimd  in  the  northern  section  of  the  town,  near  the  waters  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  12  miles  north-westerly  of  Barnstable,  30  east  of 
New  Bedford,  and  53  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  The  engraving 
shows  the  two  Congregational  churches,  town-house,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance some  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  glass  works.  It 
contains  4  churches  :  1  OrUiodox,  1  Unitarian,  1  Methodist,  and  1 
Roman  Catholic.  There  are  in  other  parts  of  the  town  6  churches 
more :  4  Methodist,  1  for  Friends  or  Quakers,  and  1  Congregational 
It  has  been  in  contemplation  for  a  long  period  to  unite  Cdpe  Cod  and 
Buzzard's  Bay  by  a  ship  canal  across  this  town.  The  distance  is 
five  miles,  and  the  land  level.  The  following  is  from  the  statistics 
pubUshed  by  the  state  in  1837.  "  Nail  factory,  1 ;  nails  manufactur- 
ed, 500  tons ;  value  of  the  same,  $57,500 ;  hands  employed,  20 ; 
capital  invested,  $13,500 ;  glass  manufactory,  1 ;  value  of  glass 
manufactured,  $300,000 ;  hands  employed,  250 ;  capital  invested, 
$250,00a 

Dr.  John  Osbom,  who  was  a  physician  in  Middletown,  in  Con- 
necticut, was  bom  in  this  town,  in  1713.  His  father,  an  educated 
Scotchman,  was  then  a  schoolmaster,  but  afterwards  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Eastham.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  young  Osbortu 
entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  noticed  as  a  lively  and 
eccentric  genius,  llie  following  whaling  song  of  his  has  obtained 
some  celebrity : — 

A  WHALING  SONG. 


When  iprinc  returos  whh  western  gales, 

And  fsntb  breezee  eweep 
The  niAkif  hm,  we  epread  our  nile 

lb  pln^  the  wat'ry  deep. 


For  killing  nortliem  whales  pcepared, 

Our  nimble  boats  on  boara, 
With  craft  and  rum,  (our  chief  rsfwd,) 

And  good  proTWons  stored. 
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W«  Tiew  tha  nmutan  of  the  dMp, 
Gran  whalei  in  numevow  ■wmmw ; 

And  cntiiirai  th«n,  that  play  and  laap 
Of  ctiaoga,  tinuaual  forma. 

Cum  Cod,  oar  deareat,  natha  land, 

we  leaTe  aatem,  and  loaa 
lu  ainUnf  cliA  and  laaenlnf  landa, 

While  zephyr  gently  blowa. 

Bold,  haxdr  inen»  with  bloomlof  age, 

Our  lanay  ahotea  produce ; 
Wkh  monatroua  fiata  they  dare  engage, 

And  dangerous  caUlnga  cbooee. 

Now  towarda  the  early  dawning  eaat 

We  apeed  our  coune  away, 
With  eager  mlnda,  and  joyfUI  heana, 

To  meet  the  rising  day. 

Than  as  we  turn  our  wondering  eyea, 
We  Tiew  one  constant  show ; 

AboTe,  around,  the  eirelfaig  aklea, 
The  rolUng  aea^  below. 

When  eastward,  clear  of  NewfbandUmd, 

We  stem  the  froaen  pole, 
W«  ase  the  icy  islands  stand, 

The  DOKthem  biUowa  rolL 

Aa  to  the  north  we  make  our  way, 

Surpriaing  acenes  we  find ; 
We  lengthen  out  the  tedious  day, 

And  iMTe  the  night  behind. 

Now  aaa  the  nenhem  regiooa,  wham 

Eternal  winter  refams ; 
One  day  and  night  fflla  up  the  year, 

*-*    ' " "  I  cold  I — ' — ' — 


When  to  our  statkm  we  are  placed. 
And  whales  around  us  play, 

We  launch  our  boats  into  the  mato 
And  swiftly  chaae  our  prey. 

In  haaia  we  ply  our  nimble  oan^ 

For  an  aasault  design'd ; 
Hie  sea  beneath  us  foama  and  roam, 

And  leaves  a  wake  behind. 

A  miffhty  whale  we  rush  upon. 

And  in  our  irons  throw : 
She  sinks  her  monstrous  body  down 

Among  the  waves  below. 

And  when  ahe  rlaea  out  agahi, 

We  aoon  renew  the  fight ; 
Tlirust  our  sharp  lances  in  amain, 

And  all  her  rage  excite. 

Enraged  she  makes  a  mighty  bound ; 

Thick  foams  the  whitened  sea ; 
The  waves  in  circles  rise  around. 

And  widening  roU  away. 

She  thraahes  with  her  tail  around. 
And  blows  her  redd'ntng  breath ; 

She  breaks  the  air,  a  deaf 'ntog  aoimd, 
WhUe  ocean  groaoB  beneath. 

From  numerous  wounds,  with  erimaon  t 

She  stains  the  frothy  seas, 
And  gasps,  and  blows  her  latest  blood. 

While  quivering  life  decays. 

With  joyAil  hsana  we  see  her  die. 

Ana  on  the  surface  lay  ; 
While  all  with  eager  haate  apply. 

To  aave  our  deathftil  prey. 


TRURO. 

Thb  settlement  of  Truro  commenced  about  1700.  Its  Indian 
name  was  Pamet^  and  appears  to  have  been  purchased  in  1697.  In 
1705,  it  was  erected  into  a  town  to  be  called  Dangerfidd;  in  1709 
it  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Truro.  The  first  ministter,  Rev. 
JckoL  Avery,  was  ordained  in  1711.  He  was  a  physician  as 
well  as  pastor,  and  was  ffreatly  beloved  by  his  people.  He  died  in 
1764,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Caleb  Upham,  who  died  in  1786. 
Mr.  Upham  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jude  Damon,  who  was  ordain- 
ed in  1786. 

Truro  is  situated  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod.  The  length  of  the  township  is  about  14  miles,  and  the 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  three.  Excepting  the  salt  marshes,  the 
soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  free  from  stone.  Hardly  any  part  of  it 
produces  English  grass  fit  for  mowing ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  clad  with  verdure  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  face  of  the 
township  is  composed  of  sand  hills  and  narrow  valleys  between 
them,  running  principally  at  right  angles  with  the  shore.  The  top 
of  some  of  the  hills  spread  into  a  plain :  from  some  of  these  in  t)^ 
northern  part  of  the  town  but  few  objects  can  be  discerned  but 
the  ocean  and  one  wide  wai$te  of  sand.  A  traveller  from  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  coimtry,  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  upon  observing 
the  barrenness  of  the  northern  part  of  Truro,  would  at  the  first 
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thought  wonder  what  could  induce  any  person  to  remain  in  the 
place ;  he  will,  however,  upon  reflection  and  observation,  find  that 
the  inhabitants  here,  who  derive  their  principal  subsistence  from  the 
sea,  are  as  "  well  off "  as  any  people  in  the  commonwealth. 

There  are  four  houses  of  worship,  all  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town :  3  Congregational,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and 
1  Methodist.  Population  1,806.  In  1837  there  were  39  esta- 
blishments for  making  salt,  of  which  17,490  bushels  were 
manufactured ;  63  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fishery;  16,950  quintals  of  cod-fish  and  15,750  barrels  of 
mackerel  were  taken,  and  612  hands  employed. 


Eastern  vitro  of  Pond  Village,  Truro, 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  part  of  what  is  called  the  Pond 
village,  and  is  a  characteristic  s|tecimen  of  the  scenery  of  this  part  of 
the  Cape.  The  hills,  which  rise  in  regiilar  and  graceful  swells,  are 
of  a  light  gravelly  loam  and  covered  with  short  grass ;  they  are  des- 
titute of  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  are  peculiar  in  their  aspect.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  appearance  of  the  barrenness  of  the  land 
in  Truro,  it  is  believed  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  might  be 
sustained  from  the  woduce  of  its  soil,  were  proper  attention  paid 
to  its  cultivation.  The  fisheries  however  at  this  time  bring  surer 
and -better  returns  than  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  Cape.  .  , 

The  following  engraving  is  a  view  of  the  ancient  church  now 
standing  in  the  central  part  of  Truro,  about  8  miles  from  Province- 
town,  &  from  Barnstable,  and  by  land  109  from  Boston.  The 
"  Clay  PaimdSj^^  a  great  body  of  clay,  forming  the  high  banks  by  the 
light-house,  near  the  residence  of  James  Small,  Esq.,  are  about  a 
nule  northward.  This  church  is  on  one  of  the  highest  elevations  in 
the  town,  a  short  distance  southerly  from  the  Pond  village,  and  is 
seen  at  a  great  distance  from  almost  every'direction.  Provincetown 
with  its  hills  of  sand  is  seen  to  the  north-west ;  and  the  waters  of 
the  wide  Atlantic  on  every  side.    This  building  shows  that — 
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Ancient  Church  in  Truraj  (south-eastern  viero). 

"  The  dark  brown  years  "  have  passed  aver  it.   It  stands  alone,  and  on  the  hill 
storms !    It  is  seen  afar  by  the  mariner  as  he  passes  by  on  the  dark  rolling  wave ! 


of 


The  following  inscription  is  copied  from  a  monument  standing 
by  the  ancient  church  on  the  elevation  near  the  Pond  village : — 

,  Here  lie  the  Remains  of  ye  Revd.  Mr.  John  Avery  who  departed  this  life  ye  23d  of 
April  1754  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age  and  44th  of  his  ministry  the  first  pastor  ordained 
in  this  place. 

In  this  dark  cavern,  or  this  lonesome  grave 
Here  lays  the  honest,  pious,  virtuous  Friend 
Him,  kind  Heaven  to  us  as  Priest  &  Doctor  gave 
As  such  he  lived,  as  such  we  mourn  his  end. 


WELLFLEET. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1763.  Before  this,  it  was  called 
the  North  Precinct  in  Eastharia,  and  was  originally  included  in  the 
Indian /S%66A;ee/' and  Pamet  The  first  inhabitants  of  the  place 
attended  public  worship  at  Eastham.  When  their  numbers  and 
property  were  sufficient,  they  built  a  small  meeting-house,  in 
which  the  R6v.  Josiah  Oaks  preached  a  number  of  years.  The 
Rev.  Isaiah  Lewis  succeeded  Mr.  Oaks,  and  was  ordained  in 
1730;  the  next  minister,  Rev.  Levi  Whitman,  was  ordained  in 
1786. 

The  town  of  Wellfleet  is  situated  on  the  northern  section  of  the 
peninsula  of  Gape  Cod,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by 
the  ocean.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  barren.  From  the  table  lands  in 
Eastham,  to  Race  Point,  is  a  large  range  of  high  hills,  all  of  them 
sandy,  except  one  large  hill  or  mountain,  which  is  of  solid  clay, 
in  Truro,  called  the  Clay  Pounds,  because  vessels  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  pounded  to  pieces  against  it,  in  gales  of  wind. 
Within  these  hills  in  Wellfleet  is  a  range  of  fresh  ponds,  where 
sea-fowl  obtain  fresh  water:  such  as  have  outlets,  receive  ale- 
wives,  which  go  up  in  the  month  of  May.  From  the  harbor 
there  are  many  salt  creeks,  which  are  surrounded  with  salt  marsh. 
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The  harbor^  called  the  Deep  Hole,  is  good  for  small  vessels,  and  is 
about  thirty  miles  north-easterly  firom  Barnstable. 


north-easterly 


Northern  view  of  WeUJleet  Harbor. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Wellfleet  Harbor,  as  it  is 
seen  from  the  north.  It  is  surrounded  by  sand  hills  of  different 
sizes,  but  mostly  forming  obtuse  cones,  smooth,  regular,  des- 
titute of  verdure^  and  auite  novel  in  their  general  appearance. 

The  village  ot  Wellneet  contains  two  Congregational  churches, 
and  is  stated  to  be  one  himdred  and  five  miles  from  Boston  by 
land,  and  by  water  twenty  leagues,  and  from  the  Plymouth  Ught 
eight  leagues.  Population  of  the  town,  2,303.  Most  of  the  inha- 
bitants follow  the  seafaring  business.  In  1837,  there  were  thirty- 
nine  establishments  for  manufacturing  salt,  and  10,000  bushels  ' 
were  made;  sixty-two  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery ;  3,100  quintals,  and  17,500  barrels  of  mackerel, 
were  taken ;  and  in  this  business  496  hands  were  employed. 

'<No  shipwreck  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  noted  pirate  Bellamy^  men- 
tkxied  bj  Governor  Hutchinson,  in  his  history.  In  the  year  ^17,  his  ship,  with  his 
whole  fleet,  were  cast  on  the  shore  of  what  is  now  Wellfleet,  being  led  near  the  shore 
by  the  cajpiain  of  a  snow,  which  was  made  a  prize  the  day  before,  who  had  the  pro- 
mise of  tne  snow  as  a  present,  if  he  wonld  pilot  the  fleet  in  Cape  Cod  harbor ;  the 
captain  suspecting  the  pintte  woold  not  keep  his  promise,  and  that,  instead  of  clearing 
Ms  ship^  as  was  his  pretence,  his  intention  might  be  to  phinder  the  inhabitants 
€i  Proviacetown.  The  nie[ht  being  dark,  a  lantern  was  hung  in  the  fhioods  of 
the  snow,  the  captain  of  wmch,  instead  of  piloting  where  he  was  ordered,  approached 
so  near  the  land,  that  the  pirates'  large  ship,  which  folk)wed  him,  struck  on  the  outer 
bar :  the  snow,  being  less,  struck  much  nearer  the  shore.  The  fleet  was  put  in  confu- 
sion; a  violent  storm  arose:  and  the  whole  fleet  was  shipwreokad  on  the  shore.  It  is 
said  that  all  in  the  large  shipperished  in  the  waters  except  two.  Many  of  the  smaller 
▼essels  sot  safe  on  shore.  Those  that  were  executed,  were  the  pirates  put  on  board  a 
priie  schooner  before  the  storm,  as  it  is  said.  After  the  storm,  more  than  an  hundred 
Md  bodies  lay  along  the  sbortf.  At  times,  to  this  ^day,  there  an  king  William  and 
queen  Mary's  coppers  picked  up,  and  pieces  of  silver,  called  cob-money.  The  violence 
of  the  seas  moves  the  sands  upon  the  outer  t«r :  So  that  at  times  the  iron  cabooee  of 
the  ship,  at  tow  ebbe,  has  been  seen.**— 3(f  vol.  Coll.  Meat.  Hist,  Soe.j  p.  120. 

ti  For  many  years  after  this  shipwreck,  a  man,  of  a  very  singular  and  frightful 
aspect,  used,  every  spring  and  autonm,  to  be  seen  travelling  on  the  Cape,  who  was 
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supposed  to  haye  been  one  of  Bellamy's  crew.  The  presumption  is  that  he  went  to 
some  place  where  money  had  been  secreted  by  the  pirates  to  get  such  a  snpply  as 
his  exigences  required.  When  he  died,  many  pieces  of  |old  were  found  in  a  girdle^ 
which  he  constantly  wore.  Aged  people  relate  that  this  man  frequently  spcait  the 
night  in  private  houses,  and  that,  whenever  the  Bible  or  any  religions  book  was  read, 
or  any  family  devotions  performed,  he  invariably  left  the  room.  This  is  not  impro- 
bable. It  is  also  stated  tnat,  during  the  night,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  in  his  cham- 
ber a  legion  from  the  lower  world ;  for  much  conversation  was  often  overheard  which 
was  boisterous,  profane,  blasphemous,  and  quarrelsome  in  the  extreme.  This  is  the 
representation.  The  probability  is,  that  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  a  recollection  of 
the  murderous  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  that  he,  inyoluntahly, 
vented  sudi  exclamations  as,  with  the  aid  of  an  imafi;ination  awake  to  wonders  from 

'        to  the  current  opinion  that  his  bed- 


the  invisible  regions,  gave  rise,  in  those  days,  to  the  curreo 
chamber  was  the  resort  of  infernals.'* — Aldenh  CoU.  Epitaphs, 


vol.  iy. 


YARMOUTH. 

The  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod  may  be  well  represented  by  a  man's 
arm  bent  into  a  certain  position.  Yarniouth  is  situated  about  mid- 
way from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  of  the  Cape.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1639.  The  early  records  of  this  town  have  been  lost 
In  Mather's  Magnalia,  it  is  stated  John  Millar  was  a  minister  of 
Yarmouth.  It  is  probable  he  was  the  first,  and  a  Mr.  Mathews 
(of  whom  some  traditions  remain)  was  the  second.  Mr.  Millar  is 
represented  in  the  Magnalia  as  one  of  the  seventy-seven  ministers 
who  had  been  in  the  ministry  previous  to  their  embarkation  to 
America,  and  who  are  represented  as  some  of  the  first  ministers  in 
New  England.  If  the  above  is  correct,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thorn- 
ton, from  England,  was  the  third  minister  of  Yarmouth ;  his  name 
being  found  in  the  town  records,  which  are  preserved  as  far  back 
as  1677.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  till  about  the  year  1692, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Cotton  in  1693.  Mr.  Cotton  died 
in  1705,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Greenleaf  in  1708. 
The  following  ministers  here  were  ordained  as  follows:  Rev. 
Thomas  Smith,  in  1729 ;  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson,  in  1756 ;  Rev. 
Joseph  Green,  in  1762 ;  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  the  ninth  minis- 
ter, was  ordained  in  1769. 

This  township  extends  across  the  Cape,  and  has  a  harbor  both 
on  the  north  and  south  shore,  and  its  soil  is  similar  to  the  other 
towns  in  this  part  of  the  Cape,  mostly  light,  sandy,  and  barren. 
There  are  5  houses  of  worship :  2  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  for  Friends  or  Quakers.  Population  2,454.  Dis- 
tance, 3  miles  east  of  Barnstable,  and  72  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

The  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  eastern  termination  of 
Yarmouth  village.  From  the  church  which  is  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing, to  Barnstable  court-house,  which  is  upwards  of  four  miles  dis- 
tant, the  road  is  lined  with  houses  on  both  sides.  From  tfiis  spot 
the  peculiar  scenery  of  Cape  Cod  may  be  said  to  commence.  As 
you  proceed  eastward,  much  of  the  land  is  unenclosed,  often  pre- 
senting to  the  view,  a  dreary  and  wide  waste  of  sand.    Then  are 
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two  churches  in  the  village,  a  Congreeationftl  and  Methodist,  one 
newspaper  establishment,  and  the  "Barnstable  Bank,"  with  a 
capital  of  $150,000.  SoiUh  Yarmouth  is  situated  about  four  miles 
south  of  the  north  village.  In  this  place  the  salt-works  are  very 
extensive,  and  cover  a  tract  of  ground  about  a  mile  in  length  and 
one  fourth  in  width.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  52  esta- 
blishments for  making  salt,  and  365,200  bushels  were  manufac- 
tured ;  13  vessels  were  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ; 
4,300  quintals  of  cod-fish,  and  2,287  barrels  of  mackerel  taken. 


Eastern  view  of  Yarmouth. 

As  late  as  the  year  1779,  there  was  a  cluster  of  wigwams  about 
a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  Bass  river,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
die  town,  inhabited  by  the  remains  of  the  Pawkunnawkut  Indians. 
About  this  time  the  small-pox  was  prevalent,  and  the  most  of  them 
died.  A  Uttle  to  the  south-west  of  this  Indian  town,  is  a  pond 
called  Swan's  Pond :  on  its  north-eastern  side,  just  above  a  spring, 
about  eighty  years  ago,  there  stood  an  Indian  meeting-house. 
Some  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  Joseph  Naahaught,  a  very  pious 
and  worthy  Indian  deacon,  of  which  the  following  appears  to  be 
well  authenticated : — 

**  DeitcoB  Nanhanglit  was  once  attacked  by  a  number  of  large  black  maites.  Being  at 
a  distance  from  any  inhabitantS|  he  was,  to  be  sure,  in  a  very  precahoos  situation :  for, 
nnfortnnately,  he  Imd  not  even  a  knife  about  him  for  his  defence.  To  outrun  them, 
be  found  utterly  impossible ;  to  keep  them  off,  without  any  weapon,  was  equally  so. 
Ue  thetefoce  came  to  the  determination  to  stand  firm  on  his  feet.  They  began  wind- 
ing themselves  about  him ;  in  a  little  time,  one  of  tjiem  had  made  his  way  up  to  the 
Indian^  neck,  and  was  tr3ring  to  put  his  black  head  into  his  mouth.  Nauhaught 
opened  it  immediately.  T%e  Hack  serpent  thrust  in  his  head^  and  Nauhaught^  muting  his 
jams  together,  bit  it  off  in  a  moment !  As  soon  as  the  blood,  streaming  from  the  behead- 
ed, was  discovered  by  the  rest  of  the  snakes,  they  left  their  intended  prey  with  great 
precipitation,  and  Nauhaught  was  liberated  from  the  jaws  of  impending  oeath.^' 


Colonel  Josepli  Thachar,  who  died  in  this  town  in  17^3,  was  a  popular  character, 
and  through  his  influence  principally  a  company  of  forty,  thirteen  of  which  were 
Indians,  was  raised,  all  except  six  or  eight,  in  Yarmouth,  his  native  town,  to  go  on  the 
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Cape  Breton  expedition,  iii  1745.  A.  condition  of  their  embarking  in  this  bold  CDter* 
prise  was,  that  Mr.  Thacher  should  be  their  captain.  It  is  remarkable  that  of 
ihe  Indians,  three  only  lived  to  return,  two  having  been  killed  by  the  enemy, 
and  eight,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  mode  of  living  to  which  they  had  not 
been  accustomed,  dving  of  disease  j  and  that  the  rest  of  the  company,  though 
exposed  to  great  hardships,  were  providentially  all  spared  to  see  their  native  places 
agaiU)  and  to  participate  with  Uieir  fellow-countrymen  in  the  joy  which  pervaded  the 
land,  on  the  reduction  of  the  strongest  fortress  in  America.  The  ibllowmg  anecdote 
is  related  of  him,  bv  Mr.  Pavid  Matthews,  one  of  Thacher's  company,  who  is  still 
living.  It  exhibits  the  unfeeling  disposition  of  the  American  sava^.  Through  the 
treacherous  cx^nduct  of  a  certain  Frenchman,  a  narty  of  twenty  provincial  soldiers  had 
been  ambuscaded,  nineteen  of  which  were  lallea.  The  Frenchman  was  taken,  and  at 
first  was  given  up  to  the  Indians,  to  be  destroyed  by  them  as  they  might  see  pn^ier. 
Isaac  Fedc,  a  blood-thirsty  Indian,  began  immediately  to  shazpen  his  kniie,  and, 
thinking  it  too  good  for  the  traitor  to  die  at  once,  said  he  was  going  to  begin  with  his 
fingerSj  and  would  cut  off  one  joint  first,  then  another,  and  so  on  till  he  had  separated 
all  his  Wes,  from  head  to  foot.  He  would  probably  have  executed  his  purpose,  had 
not  the  criminal  been  rescued  from  his  hands.  One  of  Thacher*s  Indians,  hired  by 
Colonel  Vaughan,  for  a  bottle  of  brandy,  was  the  first  of  the  provincials  who  entered 
the  grand  battenr  at  Louisbnrg.  He  crawled  in  at  an  embrasure,  and  opened 
the  gate,  which  Vaughan  immediately  entered,  the  enemy  having  withdrawn  from 
this  battery,  though,  at  the  time,  this  curcnmstance  was  not  known.'' — Alden^i  Cottec' 
tiait. 
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The  county  of  Berkshire  is  the  western  part  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  extends  entirely  across  it  from  north  to  south. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  county  of  Hampshire,  or  to  what  was 
designated  the  "  Old  county  of  Hampshirej'  until  its  divison  in 
1812  into  the  three  counties  of  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and 
Hampden.  It  was  separated,  and  made  a  distinct  county,  by 
an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  province  at  their  May  ses- 
sion in  1761,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Oeorge  the  Third* 
According  to  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line 
between  this  state  and  that  of  New  York,  the  west  line  of  the 
county  is  50  miles  41  chains  and  79  links  in  length.  The  width  of 
the  county  on  the  north  is  14  miles,  and  on  the  south  24,  This 
county  is  rough  and  hilly  in  many  parts,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fine  land,  mostly  in  the  interval  of  the  Housatonic.  It 
produces  much  wool,  and  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  exports  great 
quantities  of  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  It  is  the  most  elevated 
county  in  the  state.  The  Green  and  Taconic  mountains  cross  it 
from  N.  to  S.,  the  average  height  of  which  is  about  1200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Housatonic  and  Hopsic  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal rivers  in  the  county ;  the  former  empties  into  Long  Island, 
between  Milford  and  Stratford,  in  Connecticut,  and  the  latter  into 
the  Hudson,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  county  possesses  in  rich  and  inexhaustible  abundance 
thre^  very  important  articles  of  commerce,  iron^  marble,  and  Ume^ 
and  its  wood  and  water  power  are  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  fit  them 
for  useful  purposes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  in  this 
county,  which  are  30  in  number : — 
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Adams, 

Alford, 

Becket» 

Cheahire, 

Clarksburg, 

Dalton, 

Effiemont, 

Florida, 

Great  Barrington, 

Hancock, 


Hinsdale, 

Lanesborough, 

Lee, 

Lenox, 

Mount  Washington, 

New  Ashford, 

New  Marlborough, 

Otis, 

Peru, 

Pittsfield, 


Richmond, 

Sandisfieid, 

Savoy, 

Sheffield, 

Stockbridge, 

Tyringham, 

Washington, 

West  Stockbridge, 

Williamstown, 

Windsor. 


TTie  population  of  this  county  by  the  census  of  1800  was  33,83S ; 
in  1810  it  was  35,797;  in  1820  it  was  36,720;  in  1830  it  was 
37,625 ;  and  in  the  official  returns  in  1837  it  was  39,101. 


ADAMS. 


The  tract  comprehended  in  this  township  was  formerly  called 
East  Hoosic.  It  was  explored  and  surreyed,  and  the  limits 
traced,  by  a  committed  appointed  by  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts m  1749,  and  was  laid  out  7  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south  and  five  in  breadth.  In  1750,  Col.  Williams,  the  founder 
of  Williams  College,  obtained  from  the  general'  court  a  grant  of 
200  acres,  on  condition  that  he  should  reserve  10  acres  for  the  use 
of  the  foit,  and  build  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill,  and  keep  them  in 
repair  20  years  for  the  use  of  the  settlers.  On  ^e  Sd  day  of  June, 
1762,  nine  towndiips  in  the  north-west  comer  of  th^  state  were  sold 
at  auction  by  auttiority  of  the  general  court.  Of  these.  East 
Hoosac  was  5fo.  1.  It  was  purchased  by  Nathan  Jones,  Esq.,  for 
the  sum  of  £3,200,  who  after  the  purchase  admitted  Col«  EUsba 
Jones  and  J6tm  Murray,  Esq.,  as  joint  proprietors. 

These  proprietors,  in  Octob^  of  the  same  year,  employed  a  sur- 
Teyor  to  lay  out  48  settling  lota,  containing  100  acres  each,  A 
line  was  drawn  .through  the  length  oi  the  township,  dividing  the 
best  of  the  land  into  two  equal  parts,  and  on  each  side  of  this  line 
was  laid  out  a  range  of  lots.  Each  lot  was  160  rods  long  from 
west  to  east,  and  100  rods  wide.  These  48  lots,  occupying  the 
Talley  through  its  whole  l^gtb,  comprised  the  heart  of  the  town- 
ship. Four  years  after,  Isaac  Jones,  Esq.,  who  then  resided  in  the 
township,  was  authorized  lo  sunrey  a  Airdiier  number  of  lots,  not 
exceeding  20,  of  100  acres  ead),  and,  as  ftg^nt  of  the  proprietors, 
to  admit  settlers  to  the  number  of  60.  llus  number  was  men- 
tioned because  it  was  required  by  the  conditions  of  settlement, 
fixed  by  Tote  of  the  general  courts  that  when  the  actual  settlers 
should  amount  to  that  number,  they  should  build  a  meeting-house, 
and  settle  a  '^  learned  gospel  minister."  The  rest  of  the  land  was 
laid  out  in  1766  into  lots  of  200  acres  each,  and  divided  among  the 
proprietors  according  to  their  shares  in  the  property  of  the  town- 
ship. 


m  AI^AMS. 

During  the  French  wars,  the  Indians  traversed  this  regiem,  but 
they  appear  to  have  had  no  permanent  habitation  here.  No  remains 
of  Inoian  settlements  hare  existed  within  the  remembrance  of  the 
earliest  white  inhabitants. 

Most  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  were  from  Connecticut  Of 
these  Abiel  Smith,  Gideon  and  Jacob,  his  sons,  John  Kilboum, 
his  son-in-law,  and  John  McNeil,  were  from  Litchfield ;  Reuben 
Hinman  and  Jonathan  Smith  came  firom  Woodbury.  There  were 
also  the  names  of  Parker,  Cook,  and  Leavenworth  from  Walling- 
ford ;  and  Rev.  Samuel  Todd,  from  Lanesborough,  was  previously 
from  Woodbury.  These  people  settled  in  the  north  village.  The 
first  settlers  mostly  disposed  of  their  lands  to  purchasers  from 
Rhode  Island,  msiny  of  whom  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends, 
and  the  population  gradually  changed  till  nearly  all  had  sold  out 
and  removed  from  the  town.  The  settlements  of  Friends  became 
extensive  and  prosperous.  Several  other  families,  also  from  Rhode 
Island,  came  m  about  the  same  time,  and  these  two  classes  of 
inhabitants  and  their  descendants  have  since  occupied  the  greatest 
part  of  the  town. 

The  first  settlers  formed  themselves  into  a  Congregational  church 
and  society.  Their  first  minister  was  the  Rev,  Samuel  Todd,  from 
North  Haven,  Conn,  The  first  meeting-house  was  built  of  Iocs, 
and  was  situated  near  the  center  of  the  town.  The  Friends' 
society  was  formed  in  the  year  1781.  David  Anthony,  Isaac  Killy, 
Isaac  Upton,  Joshua  Lapham,  George  Lapham,  and  Adam  Hart- 
ness,  with  their  families,  constituted  the  society  at  its  first  organi- 
zation. They  worshipped  in  a  log  dwelling-house  till  about 
the  year  1786,  when  they  erected  a  meeting-house  about  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  south  village.  The  building  lot,  with  land  for 
a  burying-ground,  the  whole  containing  about  four  and  a  half 
acres,  was  given  to  the  society  by  Daniel  Lapham.  In  1819  the 
society  numbered  about  40  families.  A  Baptist  church  of  35  mem- 
bers was  organized  in  1808,  under  the  ministry  of  Elder  George 
Witherel.  About  1785  a  body  of  Methodists  were  located  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  The  society  in  the  north  village  construct- 
ed their  meeting-house  in  1828.  A  second  Baptist  church  was 
organized  in  1826,  in  the  south  village,  with  14  members,  under  the 
ministry  of  Elder  Ebiathan  Sweet,  of  Cheshire.  The  present 
Congregational  church  was  organized  April  19,  1^7.  This  town 
was  incorporated  October  16,  1778,  and  named  Adams,  in  honor  of 
Samuel  Adams,  afterwards  governor  of  the  state. 

The  natural  bridge  on  Hudson's  Brook  in  this  town  is  a  curi- 
osity worthy  tfie  notice  of  travellers.  The  waters  of  this  brook 
have  worn  a  fissure  from  30  to  60  feet  deep,  and  30  rods  in 
length,  through  a  body  of  white  marble  or  limestone,  and  formed 
a  bridge  of  tibat  material  60  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  is  a  cavern  in  this  town  containing  a  number  of  rooms,  the 
longest  of  which,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  is  30  feet  long,  20 
him,  and  20  wide. 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  central  part  of  North 
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Adams,  taken  from  the  western  side  of  the  south  branch  of  the 
Hoosic  river.  The  building  appearing  on  the  left,  is  the  principal 
one  connected  with  the  Phenix  factory.  This  manufacturing  vil- 
lage is  the  largest  in  the  county,  containing,  it  is  estimatecj,  2,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  and  mountains  in 
every  direction,  excepting  the  narrow  interval  through  which  the 


Western  view  of  the  Center  of  North  Adams. 

Hoosic  passes.  It  contains  3  churches  :  I  Congregational,  1  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Methodist;  the  "Adams  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000,  and  a  printing-office.  This  village  is  about  three  miles 
south  from  the  Vermont  line,  27  miles  from  Lenox,  5  from  Wil- 
liamstown,  34  from  Greenfield,  40  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  120  from 
Boston.  The  village  of  South  Adams  is  six  miles  south  of  the 
north  village.  It  has  3  churches :  1  Baptist,  1  for  Friends,  and  1 
for  various  denominations.  This  is  also  a  manufacturing  village, 
having  8  cotton  mills.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town,  19^  cotton 
mills,  having  20,800  spindles,  which  consumed  799,536  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton ;  4,752,567  yards  of  cotton  goods,  valued  at  $334,649,  were 
manufactured ;  males  employed,  194 ;  females,  434 ;  •  capital 
invested,  $295,725.  Four  woollen  mills,  with  7  sets  of  machinery ; 
wool  consumed,  175,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured,  215,000  yards ; 
value,  $137,000;  males  employed,  51 ;  females,  41 ;  capital  invest- 
ed, $86,000.  Two  calico  print  works,  which  printed  4,561,680 
yards  of  calico,  employing  93  hands.  The^  population  of  the 
town  exceeds  any  other  in  the  coimty,  being  4,191. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  Saddle  Moimtain,  as 
seexi  from  the  Williamstown  road  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
North  Adams  village.  The  elevated  peak  seen  on  the  left  is  called 
"  Grey  Lock,"  from  its  hosuy  aspect  during  winter.  It  is  stated 
to  be  3,680  feet  above  the  tide  water  at  Albany,  and  is  the  highest 
land  in  the  state.  The  other  peak  of  this  mountain,  seen  on.  the 
right,  is  called  the  "  Saddle  Ball."    The  depression  between  the 
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two  peaks  is  called  "  the  Notch,"  and  comprises  several  valuable 
dairy  farms.    The  "  Massachusetto  Fort "  so  famous  during  the 


North-eastern  view  of  Saddle  M^uniaiBf  (Adams). 

French  wars,  stood  near  the  bam  represented  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  engraving.  The  following  is  from  the  History  of  Adams,  by 
Rev.  John  W.  Yeomans,  in  the  History  of  Berkshire  County. 

Abont  1741  or  2,  Fort  Massachusetts  was  built  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  rallej 
leading  towards  Williamstown.    This  was  a  part  of  the  line  of  defence  erected  to 

fTotect  the  northern  and  western  settlements  of  New  England  against  French  and 
ndian  hostilities.  The  enemy  directed  their  princi|)al  movements  towards  Connecticut 
river.  In  general,  they  came  down  from  Canada  in  the  direction  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  were  repelled  bv  Fort  Cohstitution,  at  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  Fort  Dummer,  at 
Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  and  Fort  Went  worth,  N.  H.,  further  up  the  Connecticut,  all  in 
connection  with  each  other  on  the  same  line.  But  some  came  down  the  Hudson,  and, 
proceeding  eastward  up  the  Hoosic,  came  upon  this  fortification,  and  several  bloody 
skirmishes  took  place.  They  repeatedlv  appeared  in  smaller  or  larger  bodies  about 
the  fort.  The  following  facts  are  taJcen  principally  from  the  Xppendix  to  the 
"  Redeemed  Captive,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  formerly  of  Beerfield. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1746,  as  seijeant  John  Hawks  and  J<^  Miles  were  riding  out 
from  the  fort,  they  were  fired  upon  by  two  Indians  and  wounded.  Miles  made  his 
escape  to  the  fort ;  Hawks  fought  for  some  time,  and  might  have  taken  them  both 

Prisoners,  had  he  understood  their  language,  sa  appeared  afterwards ;  for  they  asked 
>r  quarters  b^ore  he  turned  to  make  his  escape.  ^ 

A  paity  of  the  enemv  appeared  again  at  the  fort  on  the  1 1th  of  June  following,  and 
attacked  a  number  of  men  who  were  at  a  distance  from  the  fort,  and  a  skumish 
ensued.  AAer  sustaining  the  fire  a  few  moments,  the  enemy  fled,  having  lost  one  of 
their  men.*  Elisha  Nims  and  Gershom  Hawks  were  wounded,  and  Benjamin  Tenter 
was  taken  captive. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  an  army  of  about  900  French  and 
Indians,  under  Gen.  De  Vaudreuil,  made  an  attack  upon  the  fort.  Col.  Hawks,  who 
commanded  the  fort  at  that  time,  had  only  22  efiective  men  with  him,  and  but  33 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  was  miserably  supplied  with  ammunition. 
Kotwithstand^g  these;  unfortunate  ctroamstaaces^  he  Mfended  the  fort  28  hours,  and 
probably  would  never  have  given  it  up,  had  not  his  ammunition  failed.  He  was 
finally  necessitated  to  capitulate,  and  offered  such  articles  as  were  accepted.  One 
special  article  was,  that  none  of  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians.  The  next  day,  however,  Vandreoift  delivered  one  half  of  them  to  the 
Indians,  on  the  plea  that  there  was  danger  of  mntinr  in  his  army^^e  Indians  being 
irritated  that  they  were  cut  ofi"  from  the  profits  of  the  conquest.  The  savages  imme- 
diately  killed  one  of  the  prisoners,  because,  being  sick,  ha  Was  unable  to  travel.  In 
the  siege  Col.  Hawks  lost  but  one  man ;  while  the  enemy,  as  near  as  could  be  asoer* 
tained,  lost  45,  who  were  either  killed  oolriafat  or  died  of  their  wounds.  The 
prisoners  were  carried  to  Canada,  where  12  of  Uiem  sickened  and  died.  The  residue, 
with  other  prisoners,  were  sent  on  board  a  flag  of  truce  to  Boston,  where  they  arrived 
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OQ  the  16th  of  Angost,  1747.  The  chaplain  of  the  fort  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  the 
Rev.  John  Norton,  wrote  an  account  of  his  captivity,  which  was  published.  He  after- 
wards settled  in  the  ministry  at  East  Hampton,  a  parish  in  Chatham,  Conn.  Another 
of  the  captives  was  Benjamin  Simonds,  who  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  inha- 
bitant of  WilUamstown,  and  a  colonel  of  militia. 

While  the  Ibrt  was  rebuilding,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1747,  there  being  several  hundred 
people  present,  an  army  of  the  enemy  came  with  d^e  desrgn  of  hindering  the  under- 
takmg.  About  100  men  had  been  sent  to  Albany  a  few  days  before  for  stores  of 
provisions  and  ammunition.  As  these  were  approaching  the  fort  on  their  return,  a 
scout  was  sent  forward,  who,  coming  within  sight  of  the  fort,  discovered  the  enemy 
and  began  an  attack,  which  gave  alarm  to  the  people  at  the  /brt,  who  had  not  as  yet 
discovered  the  enemy.  A  few  issued  out  and  maintained  a  small  skirmish,  until  the 
enemy  fled.  The  people  remaining  at  the  iort,  and  the  commander  of  the  party  with 
the  wagons,  were  much  blamed  for  not  afibrding  assistance,  and  were  charged  with 
cowardice.  In  this  action  three  persons  were  wounded,  and  a  friendly  Indian  from 
Stockbridge  was  killed. 

On  the  1st  of  October  following,  Peter  Burvee  was  taken  captive  near  this  fort.  On 
the  2d  of  August,  1748,  about  200  of  the  enemy  appeared  at  the  fort.  It  was  then 
imder  the  command  of  Capt.  Ephraim  Williams,  afterwards  Col.  Williams,  whose 
mnt  of  200  acres  has  been  already  mentioned.  A  scout  was  fired  upon,  which 
drew  out  Capt.  Williams  with  about  30  men  ;  an  attack  began,  which  continued  some 
time ;  but,  finding  the  enemv  numerous,  Capt.  Williams  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until 
he  had  again  recovered  the  iort.  The  enemy  soon  withdrew ;  but  with  what  loss  was 
unknown.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Abbot  was  killed,  and  Lieut.  Hawley  and  Ezekiei 
Wells  were  wounded.  In  1755,  in  the  second  French  war,  Col.  Williams  was  sent  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  to  join  Gen.  Johnson  at  the  north,  and  was  killed  on  the  8th 
of  September  in  that  year,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George. 

After  the  death  of  Col.  Wilhams,  the  oversight  of  the  fort  was  committed,  it  is 
believed,  to  one  Capt.  Wyman.  He  is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  house  within  the 
pickets,  and  to  have  occupied  the  land  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  fort.  June  7, 1756, 
a  body  of  the  enemy  came  again  to  this  fort,  and  Benjamin  King,  and  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Meacham,  were  killed.  The  Be  v.  Stephen  West,  afterwards  Dr.  West, 
minister  of  Stockbridge,  was  chaplain  in  1758,  and  perhaps  in  1757.  The  location  of 
the  fort  is  still  indicated  bv  the  print  of  a  cellar,  and  tne  horse^^radiah,  which  was 
planted  by  the  soldiers,  and  still  grows  upon  the  spot. 
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This  town  is  of  irregular  form.  It  is  about  6  miles  in  length, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  a  little  more  than  3  miles.  The  south- 
west part,  bordering  on  Egremont,  called  the  Shawenon  purchase, 
was  bought  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  about  1736.  The  time 
when  the  setUement  commenced  is  not  exactly  known.  There 
were  not  many  families  here  before  1760  or  55,  Among  the  early 
settlers  were  Dea.  Eleazer  Barret,  Ebenezer  Barret,  Dea.  Robert 
Johnson,  John  and  Simeon  Hurlburt,  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
Sperry,  Wilcox,  Kelsey,  Hamlin,  and  Baker  families ;  most  of  them, 
perhaps  all,  from  Connecticut.  There  were  also  families,  who  were 
early  settlers,  by  the  name  of  Brunson,  Fenton,  Hunger,  and  War- 
ner. This  place  has  been  remarkable  for  changing  its  inhabitants. 
The  first  settlers  were  Congregationalists,  and  a  flourishing  church 
of  that  denomination  formerly  existed  here.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Avery  was  settled  over  it  about  1780,  but,  owing  to  the  tumults 
which  occurred  in  the  Shay's  rebellion,  he  was  dismissed  in  1787, 
and  the  church  and  society  soon  after  became  extinct.  A  portion 
of  the  people  early  became  Baptists,  and  about  1787  a  number 
became  Methodists.  In  1817,  the  different  denominations  united 
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and  built  a  meeting-house  by  subscription,  46  feet  by  34,  which 
they  agreed  to  call  the  "  Union  Meeting-house."  The  Methodists 
were  to  occupy  it  half  of  the  time,  and  the  other  denominations  the 
other  half. 

The  west  part  of  the  town  is  mountainous.  The  soil  of  the  val- 
leys is  generally  good.  The  people  are  mostly  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. Population  of  the  town,  441.  The  center  of  the  place  is  24 
miles  east  of  Hudson,  14  S*  by  W.  of  Lenox,  and  125  miles  from 
Boston. 
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This  town  was  granted  to  Joseph  Brigham  and  59  others  in 
1735,  and  a  few  persons  came  into  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling in  it  as  early  as  1740,  but  for  fear  of  the  Indians  soon  return- 
ed, but  not  till  they  had  erected  a  saw-mill  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town,  and  some  other  buildings.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  in  1755,  by  people  who  emigrated  principally  from  the 
eadtem  part  of  Connecticut.  The  first  settlers  were  of  the  name 
of  Birchard,  Goss,  King,  Kingsley,  Messenger,  Wadsworth,  Wait, 
and  Walker.  The  descendants  of  these  men,  except  Goss,  yet  re- 
main in  the  town,  and  those  of  Wadsworth  are,  in  particular, 
nimierous.  The  first  white  person  born  in  the  town  was  Jabez 
Wadsworth,  in  Dec.  of  the  year  of  the  settlement,  who,  after  sus- 
taining a  respectable  and  christian  character,  died  in  April,  1826. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  and  organized  Dec.  28,  1758. 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Martin,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained 
their  pastor,  Feb.  23,  1759.  He  was  dismissed  Oct.  12,  1764, 
and  succeeded  by  Mr.  Zadoc  Hunn,  a  native  of  Wethersfield,  Con., 
June  5, 1771.  He  was  dismissed  in  Oct.  1788.  The  first  meeting- 
house of  this  society  was  built  in  1762,  and  stood  about  40  years. 
This  society  have  a  fund,  raised  by  the  subscription  of  60  indi- 
viduals, (who  were  incorporated  as  the  "First  Congregational  So- 
ciety in  Becket,"  Feb.  17, 1798,)  which  now  amounts  to  upwards  of 
$5,600.  In  1800  the  society  built  a  new  meeting-house,  which  was 
dedicated  Nov.  19.  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Mills  was  ordained  pastor  June 
6,  1806.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  Sept.,  1764.  Their 
first  pastor  was  Elder  Robert  Nesbit.  The  Baptist  meeting-house 
was  erected  in  1815. 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  June  21, 1766,  and 
the  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  5th  of  the  succeeding  month. 
The  town  lies  on  the  Green  mountain  range.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
broken,  and  rocky,  the  soil  hard  and  cold ;  very  little  clay  or  sand 
is  found.  When  well  cultivated  the  ground  yields  rye  and  com  in 
moderate  quantities,  but  wheat  will  not  succeed.  The  winters  in 
that  town  are  usually  very  severe,  during  which  season,  high 
piercing  winds  prevail,  yet  it  is  generally  healthy,  and  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  inhabitants  is  uncommon  even  in  New  England.  The 
center  of  this  town  is  15  miles  R  S.  E.  of  Lenox  and  110  W.  of 
Boston.    Population,  957. 
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This  town  was  originally  included  in  the  towns  of  Lanesbo- 
rough,  New  Ashford,  Adams,  and  Windsor.  The  form  is  very 
irregular,  as  the  line  in  passing  round  it  takes  21  different  courses. 
It  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  March  14,  1793.  The 
settlement  of  the  town  commenced  in  1767.  Some  of  the  principal 
settlers  were  Joseph  Bennet,  Esq.,  Col.  Joab  Stafford,  John  Buck- 
land,  Esq.,  John  Lippet,  Samuel  Low,  Simon  Smith,  Amos  Smith, 
Stephen  Carnenter,  Shubael  Wilmarth  and  John  Wilmarth,  fronl 
Rhode  Islanu ;  Jonathan  Richardson,  Isaac  Warren,  and  Charles 
Saben  from  Coi^.  The  inhabitants  from  the  beginning  have  been 
generally  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  There  are  two  houses  for 
public  worship  belonging  to  them  in  the  town :  one  at  Stafford's 
Hill,  and  one  at  the  Four  Comers.  The  first  Baptist  church  was 
formed  at  Stafford's  Hill,  Aug.  28, 1769.  Elder  Peter  Werden  was 
the  first  pastor,' from  Warwick,  R.  I.  The  second  Baptist  church 
was  formed  at  the  Four  Comers  of  17  members,  under  the  care  of 
Elder  Nathan  Mason,  from  Nova  Scotia,  Sept  21, 1771.  From  this 
church  was  formed  a  third,  of  15  members,  under  the  ministry  of 
Elder  Elnathan  Sweet,  Jan.  15, 1824.  There  is  a  society  of  Metho- 
dists in  the  town,  which  was  formed  in  July,  1823. 

The  center  of  the  town  is  a  rich  and  fertile  valley.  To  the  E. 
and  W.  of  this  the  ground  gradually  rises  into  hills  and  moun- 
tains. The  township  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is  principally  given.  Large  dairies  are  kept, 
and  the  Cheshire  cheeses  are  widely  and  deservedly  celebrated.  The 
fsimous  Mammoth  Cheese  presented  to  President  Jefferson,  Jan.  1, 
1802,  had  no  small  influence  to  bring  these  into  notice.  On  a  day 
appointed  the  dairy  women  sent  their  curds  to  one  place.  The  quan- 
tity sent  proved  to  be  too  great  to  be  pressed  even  in  a  cider-mill 
press,  so  that  besides  ^^  the  monster"  three  smaller  ones  were  made 
of  70  lbs.  weight  each.  The  mammoth  cheese  weighed  about  1450 
lbs.  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  back  a  good-sized  piece  of  this,  cheese  to> 
the  inhabitants,  to  satisfy  them  of  its  excellence ;  and  he  also  sent 
pieces  of  it  to  the  governors  of  the  several  states.  The  town  is 
situated  16  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lenox  and  120  W.  N..  W.  of  Boston.. 
Number  of  inhabitants  924 


CLARKSBURG. 

This  town  is  seven  miles  in  length  and  about  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  It  received  its  name,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  numerous 
families  of  Clarks  who  settled  there.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  1769,  by  Capt.  Matthew  Ketchum,  his  son  Matthew, 
and  his  cousins  Ep^etus,  Daniel  and  Samuel.  These  came  from 
Long  Island.  Nicholas  Clark  and  his  brothers  Aaron,  Stephen  and 
Silas  moved  in  about  the  same  time  from  Cumberland,  R.  I.    The 
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town  was  incorporated  March  2,  1798.  The  petitioners  desired  to 
have  it  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Hudson,  from  a  man  of  that 
name  who  was  supposed  to  have  cut  the  first  tree  in  the  town 
which  was  felled  by  a  white  man.  This  man  continued  in  the 
place  only  two  or  three  months.  Why  the  name  inserted  in  the 
petition  was  changed,  the  inhabitants  never  knew.  Hudson's  brook 
yet  bears  the  name. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  hard  and 
stony.  About  two  thirds  of  the  town  lies  on  the  Bald  and  Hoosic 
mountains.  The  mountain  land  is  cold  and  rocky. .  Its  principal 
commodity  is  lumber ;  considerable  quantities  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lock timber  being  annually  carried  to  Adams  and  Williamstown. 
The  people  are  Baptists  and  Methodists,  there  being  about  an 
equal  number  of  each.  Situated  27  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lenox  and 
126  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.    Population,  386. 
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This  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1765.  Among  the  first  set- 
tlers were  the  Chamberlains,  the  Cadys,  the  Boardmans,  Gallups, 
Lawrences,  Merrimans,  Parks,  &c.  Dr.  Marsh,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  and  a  judge  of  the  county  court,  was  also  one 
of  the  early  settlers.  The  venerable  Dea.  Williams  moved  into 
the  town  some  years  after  from  Hatfield.  He  was  a  leader  and 
guide  to  the  people  for  many  years,  and  an  ornament  and  glory  to 
the  town.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Williamstown  College,  and  a 
senator  in  the  state  legislature.  He  died  March  1,  1808,  aged 
74  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  named  Dal  ton,  after 
the  Hon.  Tristram  Dalton,  then  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  length  of  the  township  is  about  9  miles.  The  rich 
and  beautiful  vale  of  Dalton  is  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The 
eastern  branch  of  the  Housatonic  runs  through  it,  and,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  encloses  as  on  three  sides  an  elevation  of  land  of  more 
than  100  acres  in  the  center  of  the  whole  vale.  Here  are  two 
meeting-houses,  1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist,  and  about  26 
dwelling-houses  in  the  vicinity.  From  this  elevation  it  is  esti- 
mated may  be  seen  three  fourths  of  the  houses  in  the  town.  The 
land  is  generally  productive.  Spring  wheat  is  more  easily  raised 
than  in  many  towns  in  the  county,  and  the  soil  is  suitable  for  In- 
dian com.  The  meadows  on  the  Housatonic  river  are  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  on  many  towns  below.  The  Congregational  church  in 
tiie  town  was  formed  Feb.  16, 1786.  Rev.  James  Thompson  was 
the  first  minister,  ordained  in  March,  1796.    The  society  have  a 

Eirsonage-house,  with  70  acres  of  land,  purchased  by  the  avails  of 
nds  lying  in  the  town  devised  them  by  Col.  Israel  Williams  and 
Dea.  Obadiah  Dickinson,  of  Hatfield.  The  present  meeting-house 
was  built  in  1812.  There  are  a  few  Baptist  families  in  the  town, 
and  a  society  of  Methodists.  The  center  of  the  town  is  10  miles 
northerly  of  Lenox,  and  120  miles  W.  of  Boston.    Population  830. 
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There  is  a  woollen  mill,  and  two  paper-mills,  which  manufacture 
paper  to  the  value  of  between  30  and  40,000  dollars  annually. 


EGREMONT. 


The  regular  settlement  of  this  town  commenced  about  1730, 
though  it  is  said  some  Dutch  people,  supposing  it  belonged  to  the 
colony  of  New  York,  settled  in  it  at  an  earlier  period.  Between 
1730  and  1756,  many  families  moved  into  the  place  from  New 
York  and  from  the  New  England  colonies.  Among  the  first  set- 
tlers were  Nicholas  Karner,  Jacob  Karner,  Cornelius  Spoor,  Ebe- 
nezer  Baldwin,  Aaron  Loomis,  Josiah  Phelps,  John  Perry,  Timo- 
thy Hopkins,  EUas  Hopkins,  Nehemiah  Messenger,  Benjamin 
Trumain,  Samuel  Colver,  Samuel  Younglove,  WiUiam  Webb,  Jon- 
athan Welch,  Samuel  Welch,  Robert  Joyner,  Gideon  Church, 
Ebenezer  Smith,  Aaron  Sheldon,  Israel  Taylor,  William  Roberts, 
Joseph  Hicks,  Edward  Baily,  Abraham  Andrews,  and  John  Fuller. 
The  township  is  about  five  and  a  half  miles  in  length  and  four  and 
a  half  in  breadth.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1760,  and 
called  by  its  present  name.  It  was  invested  with  full  town  privi- 
leges, except  the  right  of  sending  a  representative  to  the  general 
court,  which  right  was  to  be  held  in  common  with  the  town  of 
SheflSeld :  some  years  after,  this  right  was  granted.  The  soil  of 
the  township  is  various,  but  generally  productive.  Most  of  it  is 
better  adapted  to  tillage  than  grazing.  The  inhabitants  erected  a 
house  for  public  worship  in  1767,  and  raised  money  for  the  support 
of  the  gospel.  Feb.  5,  1770,  they  invited  the  Rev.  Eliphalet 
Steele,  a  native  of  West  Hartford  and  graduate  of  Yale  College,  to 
settle  with  them.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Steele  ordained  on  the  28th 
of  June  following.  The  people  were  generally  united  in  their 
pastor,  until  the  time  of  Shays'  rebellion.  As  he  was  supposed  to 
be  friendly  to  the  government,  the  malcontents  became  his  ene- 
mies and  opposers.  On  one  occasion,  several  armed  ruffians  vio- 
lently entered  his  residence  in  the  night,  and,  after  treating  him  in 
an  insolent  and  abusive  manner,  took  away  his  watch  and  various 
articles  of  clothing.  Difficulties  continuing  to  increase,  Mr.  Steele 
was  dismissed  bv  a  council  on  the  29th  of  April,  1794,  and  removed 
into  the  state  of  New  York.  The  church  gradually  decreased  by 
deaths  and  removals  until  1814,  when  it  was  considered  to  be 
extinct  In  181 6,  the  present  Congregational  church  was  organized. 
It  was  begun  with  14  members.  Rev.  Gardner  Hayden  was  ordain- 
ed their  pastor  Nov.  23, 1820.  A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  the 
north  part  of  this  town  in  1787;  the  society  obtained  their  act  of 
incorporation  in  1808,  and  in  1817  erected  their  meeting-house. 
There  is  a  Methodist  society  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town, 
who  hold  their  meetings  in  a  school-house.  This  town  is  16  miles 
southerly  of  Lenox,  and  128  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  968. 
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FLORIDA. 

This  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1783.  Dr.  Daniel  Nelson 
settled  in  it  in  that  year,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  he  was 
joined  by  Paul  Knowlton,  Sylvanus  Clark,  Nathan  Drury,  Esq., 
Jesse  King,  Esq.,  and  Stephen  Staples.  Soon  after  1795  there  was 
a  considerable  accession  of  inhabitants.  The  length  of  the  town- 
ship on  an  average  may  be  about  4  miles.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1805.  It  being  situated  on  the  height  of  the  Green  mountain 
range,  the  surface  is  broken  and  the  climate  cold  and  severe.  The 
people  derive  their  support  chiefly  from  their  stock  and  dairies.  A 
Congregational  church  was  formed  May  4,  1814,  consisting  of  11 
members.  A  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1810,  with  about 
20  members.  Their  meeting-house  was  built  in  1824.  There  are 
a  few  Methodists  in  the  town,  living  mostly  on  Deerfield  river. 
Situated  27  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 
Number  of  inhabitants  457. 
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The  settlement  of  this  town  commenced  about  1730.  The 
lower  part  of  it  was  settled  in  connection  with  Sheffield.  Some 
families  it  is  said  were  located  above  the  bridge  before  1730.  Of 
these  were  Laurens  and  Sydney  Suydam  (supposed  to  have  been 
brothers),  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Some  of  the  first  settlers  were 
Dutch,  odiers  were  English.  Among  the  latter  were  Joshua  White, 
Moses  IngersoU,. Moses  and  WiUiam  King,  Thomas  Dewey,  Heze- 
kiah  Phelps,  Israel  Orton,  and  Joshua  Root. 

This  town  is  formed  of  parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  Housatonic  townships,  sur- 
veyed by  authority  of  the  general  court  in  1736.  There  were  30  proprietors  of  the 
upper  Housatonic  township.  House  or  home  lots  were  laid  out  for  them  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  from  the  bridge  to  Monument  mountain.  Here  improvements  were 
begun.  From  the  house  lots,  long  parallel  lots  were  laid  out  to  Tyringham  line. 
Tne  Hop  lands  (so  called),  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  in  the  region  of  Hop  brook, 
were  laid  out  in  a  similar  manner.  The  land  on  Monument  mountain  and  part  of  the 
north  plain  was  laid  out  in  equalizing  lots,  that  is,  in  lots  so  proportioned  as  to  render 
the  preceding  divisions  equal  to  the  particular  right  of  each  individual.  The  tract  em- 
braced in  the  present  town  was  formed  into  a  parish  about  1740,  and  called  the  second 
parish  of  Sheffield.  In  1761  it  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of 
Berkshire,  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  it  was  incorporated  a  town  by  the  present 
name.  Cotmty  buildings  were  afterwards  erected  in  the  town,  and  courts  held  here  till 
1787,  when  they  were  removed  to  Lenox.  The  town  is  about  7  miles  in  length,  and 
6  in  breadth.  About  1755,  in  the  second  French  war,  a  block-house  was  built,  about 
a  mile  above  the  bridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  as  a  place  of  security  to  which 
the  inhabitants  might  flee  in  case  of  an  attack. 

In  ^743  (when  there  were  only  30  families  in  the  place)  the 
people  employed  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  afterwards  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, to  preach  with  them,  and  after  a  short  trial  settled  him  the 
same  year  in  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  the  28th  of  Dec.,  on 
which  day  the  church  was  organized.  He  was  dismissed  at  his 
own  request  on  the  18th  of  Jan.  1769. 
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Be  WIS  born  at  Waterbary,  Con.,  and  was  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, one  of  the  pilgrims  who  landed  dt  Plymouth  in  Dec.  1620.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1741,  and  studied  theology  with  the  first  President  Edwards,  then 
minister  at  Northampton.  His  mental  powers  were  strong,  and  fitted  him  for 
deep  and  thorough  investigation.  While  at  Great  Barrington,  and  Newport,  R.  I., 
(where  he  settled  after  he  leA  Mass.)  he  published  a  number  of  sermons  and  books 
on  subjects  of  doctrine  which  excited  considerable  controversy.  In  1793  he  pub- 
lished his  System  of  Divinity,  the  sentiments  advocated  in  which  were  highly  Calvin- 
istic,  and  are  generally  termed  Hopkinsiman, 

The  village  of  Great  Barrington,  which  extends  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  on  the  western  borders  of  the  Housatonic,  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  60  dwelling-houses,  2  churches,  1  Episcopal 
and  1  Congregationalist,  a  printing-office,  and  various  mechanic 
shops.  The  village  is  well  built,  and  deeply  shaded  by  elms  and 
other  trees.  It  is  6  miles  from  Sheffield,  14  south  of  Lenox,  25 
eastward  from  Hudson,  and  125  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were 
in  the  town  4  cotton  mills,  which  consumed  170,000  lbs.  of  cotton ; 
920,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  valued  at  $64,600 ; 
there  were  2  woollen  mills,  which  consumed  32,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
52,500  yards  of  cloth  manufactured.  There  were  in  the  town 
2,657  merino  sheep,  which  produced  6^642  lbs.  of  wool,  the  vahie  of 
which  was  $3,321 ;  one  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
employing  20  hands ;  180  tons  of  pig  iron  were  made,  valued  at 
$7,200.     Population,  2,440. 

The  Episcopal  society  in  this  town  was  formed  about  the 
year  1760.  The  church  was  instituted  by  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Pahner,  then  a  missionary  at  Litchfield  and  New  Milford,  Con,, 
from  the  society  in  England  for  propagating  religion  in  foreign 
parts.  The  society  have  a  parsonage-house  and  lands,  and  besides 
the  church  they  have  a  chapel  in  Van  Deusenville  to  accommodate 
the  people  in  the  north  part  of  the  society.  The  Congregational 
and  Episcopal  societies  were  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in 
1791.  There  are  some  Methodist  people  in  town,  who  mostly 
reside  in  the  east  and  north-east  parts. 

The  most  noted  mountain  in  this  section  of  country  is  Monu- 
ment mountain,  in  the  north  part  of  this  town,  which  rises  up 
directly  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Housatonic,  and  extends  into 
Stockbridge.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  this,  as  it 
is  seen  from  the  south-east  on  the  road  towards  Stockbridge.  It 
derived  its  name  from  a  rude  monument  of  stones  on  the  south- 
eastern point,  a  short  distance  from  the  county  road,  which  it  is  to 
be  regretted  is  now  demolished.  The  pile  was  six  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  circular  at  its  base,  and  raised  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse 
cone  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  aborigines.  It  was  a  custom  of 
the  Indians  whenever  an  individual  passed  by  the  tomb  of  his 
countryman  to  cast  a  stone  upon  it.  By  this  slow  method  of  accu- 
mulation, the  heap  in  question  rose  in  a  series  of  years  to  the  size 
just  mentioned.  According  to  tradition  "  the  person  buried  here 
was  a  female,  who  had  thrown  herself  from  the  cliffs  of  the  moun- 
tain through  the  influence  of  a  passionate  love  for  a  cousin,  whom 
the  religion  of  the  natives  would  not  allow  her  to  marry,  because 
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South-eastern  tncn  of  Monument  Mountain. 

the  connection  was  deemed  incestuous."  Some  years  since  a  poem 
was  written  on  this  tradition,  entitled  Monument  Mountain,  by 
William  C.  Bryant,  a  native  of  Cummington,  then  an  inhabitant 
of  this  town.  The  following  extract  from  the  first  part  of  the  poem 
correctly  delineates  the  scenery  of  this  mountain,  and  in  most  re- 
spects the  description  is  equally  applicable  to  much  of  the  mountain 
scenery  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 


Thou  who  wouldst  aoe  the  lovely  and  the  wild 

Mingled  in  h&miony  on  Nature's  face, 

Ascend  our  rocky  mountain.    Let  thy  foot 

Fail  not  with  weariness,  for  oh  their  tops 

The  beauty  and  the  majesty  of  earth 

Spread  wide  beneath  sfaaH  malce  thee  to  forget 

Iiie  steep  and  toilsome  way.    There  as  thou  staiJB'at, 

The  haunts  of  men  below  thee,  and  above 

The  mounuin  summits,  thy  expanded  heart 

Shall  feel  a  kindred  with  that  loftier  world 

Tn  which  thou  art  translated,  and  partake 

The  enlargement  of  thr  vision.    Thou  shalt  look 

Upon  the  green  and  rolling  forest  lops, 

And  down  into  the  secrets  of  the  glen 

And  streams,  that  with  their  bordering  thickets  strive 

To  hide  their  windings.    Thou  shall  saze  at  once 

Here  on  white  villages,  and  tilth  and  herds, 

And  swarming  roatu,  and  there  on  solitudes, 

That  only  hear  the  torrent  and  the  wind 

And  eagle's  shriek.    There  is  a  precipice 

That  seems  a  frafment  of  some  mighty  wall 

Built  by  the  hand  that  fiishioned  the  old  world 

To  separate  its  nattons,  and  thrown  down 

When  the  flood  drowned  them.    To  the  north  a  path 


Conducts  you  up  the  narrow  battlement. 

Steep  is  the  western  side,  sliaggy  and  wOd, 

With  mosey  trees  and  pinnacles  of  flint. 

And  many  a  hanging  crag.    But  to  the  east 

Sheer  to  the  vale  go  down  the  bare  old  cliflb,— 

Huge  pillars,  that  in  middle  heaven  uprear; 

Their  weather-beaten  capitals  here  dark 

With  the  thick  moss  of  centuries,  and  there 

Of  citalky  whiteness,  where  the  thunderbolt 

Has  splinter'd  them.    It  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  stand  upon  a  beetling  verge  and  see 

Where  storms  and  lightnin?  from  the  huge  gray  wall 

Have  tumbled  down  vast  blocks,  and  at  the  base 

Dashed  them  in  fragments,  and  to  lay  thine  ear 

Over  the  dizzy  depth,  and  hear  the  sound 

Of  winds,  that  struggle  with  the  woods  briow,  * 

Come  up  like  ocean  murmurs.    But  the  scene 

Is  lovely  round ;  a  beautiful  river  there 

Wanders  amid  the  fresh  and  fertile  n 

The  paradise  he  made  unto  himself, 

Mining  the  soil  for  ages.    On  each  aide 

The  fields  swell  upward  to  the  hills ;  beyond, 

Above  the  hill,  in  the  blue  distance,  rise 

The  mighty  colunms  with  which  earth  props  heaven. 


That  there  were  anciently  Indian  settlements  in  this  town,  is  evident  from  various 
circumstances.  In  a4dition  to  utensils  and  weapons  of  Indian  manufacture,  which 
have  been  often  found,  it  is  known  that,  as  early  as  1726,  the  river  used  to  be  crossed 
half  a  mile  below  the  bridge,  at  what  was  then  called  the  "  Great  Wigwam."  This 
place  was  sometimes  called  the  "  Castle,"  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  great  wigwam  stand- 
mg  upon  it.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  considerable  Indian  settlement 
at  this  spot.  Indian  graves  have  also  been  found  three  fourths  of  a  mile  above  the 
bridge,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  One  man,  in  digging  thirteen  post-holes  to  secure 
his  bam-yurd,  discovered  the  remains  of  six  bodies. 

This  settlement  must  have  been  abandoned  before  the  autumn  of  1734  ;  for  at  that 
time  there  were  no  Indians  in  the  county,  except  at  Stockbridge  and  Sheffield,  and 
perhaps  a  family  or  two  in  New  Marlborough.    But  in  the  two  winters  following,  the 
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lodians  were  collected  from  Stockbridge  and  Sheffield,  somewhere  in  this  town,  for  the 
parpose  of  receiving  instruction  more  conveniently  from  the  missionary  and  school- 
master sent  among  them,  previous  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  mission  in  Stock- 
bridge.  They  may  have  been  collected  at  the  Great  Wigwam,  but  were  probably 
farther  north. 

The  following  circumstance  is  related  by  Dr.  Dwight  as  having 
occurred  at  the  great  bridge  in  this  town.  It  is  too  remarkable 
not  to  be  introduced  here. 

**  A  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  a  young  gentleman  from  Albany,  came  one  evening  into 
an  inn,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Boot,  just  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge.  The  inn-keeper, 
who  knew  him,  asked  him  where  he  had  crossed  the  river.  He  answered,  <  On  the 
bridge.'  Mr.  Root  replied,  that  that  was  impossible,  because  it  had  been  raised  that 
very  day,  and  that  not  a  plank  had  been  laid  on  it.  Mr./ Van  Rensselaer  said  that  it 
could  not  be  true,  because  his  horse  had  come  over  without  any  difficulty  or  reluctance ; 
that  the  night  was  indeed  ,so  profoundly  dark  as  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  anything 
distinctly  ;  but  that  it  was  incredible,  if  his  horse  could  see  snfficiently  well  Co  keep  his 
footing  anywhere,  that  he  should  not  discern  the  danger,  and  impossible  for  him  to 
pass  over  the  bridge  in  that  condition.  Each  went  to  bed  dissatisfied,  neither  beltev* 
mg  the  story  of  the  other.  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  went,  at  the  solicitap 
tion  of  his  host,  to  view  the  bridge,  and,  finding  it  a  naked  frame,  gazed  for  a  moment 
with  astonishment,  and  fainted." 
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The  first  and  principal  grant  in  this  town  was  made  by  the 
legislature,  in  1760,  to  Asa  Douglass,  Esq.,  and  Timothy  Hurl- 
burt,  of  Canaan,  Con.,  Col.  John  Ashley  of  Sheffield,  and  Josiah 
Dean.  The  first  grantee  became  a  settler  in  April  1762,  with 
whom  were  soon  associated  John  .Clothier,  Jesse  Squire,  Amasa 
and  Martin  Johnson,  Benjamin  Davis,  Samuel  Grippen,  DaLvid 
Sprague,  Samuel  Hand,  Esq.,  Capt.  Caleb  Gardner,  David 
Vaughan,  Reuben  Ely,  Henry  Hazard  and  Jonathan  Hazard,  Esq. 
They  were  mostly  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  settled 
about  the  north  village,  and  northward  towards  Williamstown. 

In  1761,  Charles  Goodrich,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  the  south 
end  of  the  town,  and  in  1764  his  nephew  Daniel  Goodrich  settled  upon  it ;  and  the 
following  year  Benjamin  Goodrich,  the  father  of  Daniel,  settled  there,  with  all  hi»  other 
sons,  viz.  Benjamin,  Samuel,  Nathan,  David,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Enoch.  Jeremiah  and  Hezekiah  Osbom,  fhther  and  son,  and  Israel  Talcot,  settled 
there  about  the  same  time.  The  Goodriches  and  Osboms  were  from  Ridgfield— Xateot 
from  Wethersfield,  Con.  Soon  after  the  grant  to  Charles  Goodrich,  small  grants 
were  made  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  to  Dea.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Stockbridge,  and 
Col.  Farrington.  The  remainder  of  th&  town  was  sokl  by  a  committee  of  the  general 
court  to  the  actual  settlers  in  1789,  at  different  prices  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality. 
The  place  was  first  called  Jericho,  on  account  of  the  ni^h  natural  walls  on  each  side, 
that  iS;  the  mountains.  At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  m  1776,  it  was  named  Hmoxk 
in  honor  of  John  Haneoeky  then  president  of  the  continental  congress,  and  afterwards 
governor  of  the  state.  The  township  is  nearly  16  miles  in  lengdi,  and  about  two  in 
breadth.  It  was  formerly  wider^  but  when  the  hue  was  finally  established  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  m  1787,  a  tier  of  fine  lots,  upward  of  half  a  mile  in 
length,  were  thrown  into  the  latter  state.  A  narrow  valley  extends  south  about  7 
miles  from  the  line  of  Williamstown  to  the  ncnrth  village  of  Hancock,  along  which  is  a 
succession  of  good  farms  Extending  from  the  valley  to  the  right  and  left  on  to  the  sides 
of  the  mountains.  For  several  miles  south  from  this  village,  the  township  is  so 
broken  and  mountainous  that  no  highway  has  been  cut  through  it. 

The  Shakers  have  a  village  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  town, 
10 
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which  extends  into  the  edge  of  Pittsfield.  They  sprung  up  in  this 
town  about  1780.  Some  persons  about  that  time  began  to  visit 
mother  Ann  and  tlie  elders  at  JJscuania,  near  Albany.  Approv- 
ing of  the  tenents  of  the  Shakers,  they  immediately  set  up  their 
meetings  according  to  the  customs  of  that  sect.  They  built  their 
xneeting'house  in  1784. 
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Shaker  VUlagt  in  Hancock, 

The  above  is  a  view  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
Shaker  village,  which  is  4  miles  from  Pittsfield,  7  from  Lenox, 
and  5  from  New  Lebanon  Springs.  The  large  three-story  build- 
ing seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving  is  constructed  of 
brick,  is  102  feet  long,  and  53  feet  wide.  There  are  six  families, 
as  they  are  termed,  in  the  settlement,  containing  in  the  whole 
about  130  or  40  persons.  The  circular  stone  bam  seen  in  the 
engraving  in  distance,  a  short  distance  southerly  from  the  three- 
story  building,  was  built  in  1826,  and  is  something  of  a  curiosity. 
"  It  is  270  feet  in  compass,  with  walls  laid  in  lime,  rising  21  feet 
above  the  underpinning,  and  from  three  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  thickness.  The  mast  and  rafters  are  53  feet  in  length,  and 
united  together  at  the  top.  On  the  lower  floor,  immediately  with- 
in the  walls,  are  stables,  8  feet  high,  occupying  12  feet  in  length, 
with  the  manger,  which  is  inwards,  and  into  which  convenient 
places  are  left  for  throwing  hay  and  feed  from  above.  In  these 
stables,  which  open  to  and  from  several  yards,  a  span  of  horses  and 
52  homed  cattle  may  be  stabled.  The  covering  of  the  stables  forms 
the  barn  floor,  on  to  which  from  an  ofiiset  there  is  but  one  large 
doorway  for  teams,  which  make  the  circuit  of  the  floor,  and  pass 
out  at  the  same  place.  Eight  or  ten  can  occupy  the  floor  at  the 
same  time ;  and  the  hay  is  thrown  into  the  large  area  in  the  center. 
For  simply  laying  the  stone  of  this  building  the  masons  were  paid 
500  dollars  and  boarded." 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  ever  been  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination.    A  congregation  was  early  formed,  which  held 
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their  meetings  for  a  time  in  a  log  house  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter above  the  north  village.  Their  present  meeting-house  was 
built  in  1797,  Elder  Clark  Rogers,  from  R.  I,  was  their  first 
minister,  and  was  settled  over  them  in  about  1770.  The  town  is 
16  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lenox,  and  129  W.  of  Boston.  Population, 
975.    Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants. 


HINSDALE. 


The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  about  the  close  of 
the  second  French  war,  probably  in. the  year  1762.  The  first  who 
settled  in  the  town  were  Francis,,  David,  and  Thomas  'Miller, 
brothers,  from  Middlebury.  Frahcis  Miller  was  a  man  of  conside- 
raMe  note.  He  was  eniployed  as  a  surveyor  by  the  government, 
and  surveyed  the  road  from  Boston  to  Albany,  and  run  the  line 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Other  of  the  first  settlers 
were  Nathan  and  Wilson  Torrey,  from  Rhode  Island,  and  Joseph 
Watkins  and  5  sons  from  Hopkinton.  About  1771,  Nathan  Fisk, 
who  was  among  the  first  settlers,  built  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  for 
which  he  received  a  premium  from  the  government  of  260  acres 
of  land.  In  1774  and  75  Nathaniel  Tracy,  Abner  Bixbe^  James 
Wing,  and  two  families  by  the  name  of  Frost,  settled  in  the  town. 
In  1781  Richard  Starr,  from  Groton,  Con.,  came  into  the  town,  and 
was  of  great  service  to  the  religibus  interests  of  the  people. 

This  town  originally  belong^  to  Peru  on  tjie  ea^t  and  Dalton  o& 
the  west  In  1795  they  were  incorporated  as  a  parish,  by  the  name 
of  the  west  parish  of  Partridgefield  (now  Peru),  and  in  1804  they 
were  invested  with  town  privileges  and  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  Hinsdale.  In  the  year  first  mentioned  the  Rev.  Theodore  Hins- 
dale, after  whom  the  town  was  named,  (came  from  Windsor,  Con.) 
and  settled  in  the  part  of  the  town  which  then  belonged  to  Dalton, 
and  was  very  active,  in  connection  with  Dea.  Starr,  in  gathering 
and  organizing  a  Congregational  church.  This  church  was 
formed  in  Dec.  of  that  year,  consisting  of  23  members.  In 
1797  a  Baptist  church  was  formed,  of  which  Elder  Eleazer  Smith 
was  the  first  minister.  They  have  a  meeting-house,  built  in  1818. 
There  are  3  churches  in  the  center  of  the  town,  1  Congregational^ 
1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 

This  township  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green  moun- 
tain range,  and  is  7  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to  4  in  breadth. 
It  is  15  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lenox  and  124  W.  of  Boston.  Population 
832.  In  1837  there  were  2  woollen  mills,  which  consumed  67,000 
lbs.  of  wool ;  25,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$74,000.  There  were  2,000  Saxony  and  8,920  merino  sheep,  and 
the  value  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  town  was  $19,266. 
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Southern  view  of  Lanesborough. 

In  January,  1741,  Samuel  Jackson,  with  seventy-five  others, 
inhabitants  of  Framingham,  Middlesex  Co.,  petitibned  the  general' 
court  to  grant  them  a  tract  of  wilderness  land,  situated  near  an 
Indian  town  on  the  Housatonic  river.  The  grant  was  made,  and 
they  were  authorized  to  survey  and  locate  a  township,  which  was 
done  the  same  year.  The  settlement  was  commenced  about  1754 
or  6,  by  Capt  Samuel  Martin  and  two  other  families,  which  were 
driven  off  by  the  Indians  in  the  second  French  war.  Of  these, 
Capt.  Martin  was  the  only  one  who  returned.  Among  the  earliest 
settlers  were  Nathaniel  WilUams,  Samuel  Tyrrell,  John,  Ephraim, 
Elijah  and  Miles  Powel  (brothersV  Lieut.  Andrew  Squier,  James 
Loomis  and  Ambrose  Hall,  William  Bradley,  James  Goodrich, 
Thaddeus  Curtiss,  Ebenezer  Squier,  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Famum. 
They  all  settled  here  as  early  as  1760.  A  fort  was  built  for  the 
protection  of  the  settlement  from  Indian  assaults.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Indians,  on  one  occasion,  the  settlers  fled  to  Pittsfield.  A 
scout  was  sent  after  them  from  Massachusetts  fort,  who,  following 
tracks  which  they  found,  discovered  two  Indian  chiefs,  who  were 
stooping  down,  tying  their  moccasons.  Each  of  the  scouts  selected 
one,  and  both  chiefs  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  scouts  escaped 
to  the  fort,  though  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  A  party 
shortly  after  set  out  from  the  fort  in  search  of  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  chiefs,  who  found  them  buried  in  their  war  costume.  The 
town  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1765,  and  then  com- 
prehended a  large  payt  of  the  present  town  of  Cheshire.  The  pre- 
sent length  of  tfie  town  is  6  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  about 
6  miles.  There  are  beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  town,  and  several 
extensive  quarries  of  valuable  marble. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Lanesborough 
as  it  is  totered  from  the  south.    It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
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of  a  branch  of  the  Housatonic,  which  passes  through  the  central 
part  of  the  town,  and  runs  through  Lanesborough  Pond,  which  lies 
partly  in  this  town  and  Pittsfield.  The  meadows  on  this  stream 
are  luxuriant  and  beautiful.  There  are  3  churches :  1  Congrega- 
tional, 1  Baptist,  and  1  Episcopal.  The  Congregational  church  is 
the  one  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving ;  the  Baptist  is 
the  one  standing  a  Uttle  south.  The  Episcopal  church,  a  Gothic 
building,  stands  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northward. 

The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  March 
28th,  1764,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Great  Barrington,  and 
Rev.  Stephen  West,  of  Stockbridge.  It  consisted  at  first  of  eight 
members.  Their  first  pastor,  Rev.  Daniel  Collins,  was  ordained 
April  17,  1764.  He  was  a  native  of  Guilford,  Con.,  and  a  gra- 
duate of  Yale  College  in  1760.  The  Episcopal  church  (called  St. 
Luke's  church)  was  instituted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Andrews,  of 
Wallingford,  Con.,  Oct.  2, 1767,  and  their  first  house  of  worship  was 
built  in  1783.  The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1818,  with  12 
members.  Elder  Augustus  C.  Beach  was  their  minister.  Their 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1828.  This  town  is  11  miles  N.  of 
Lenox,  and  125  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Number  of  inhabitants,  1,090. 
The  following  is  from  the  "  Statistical  Tables,"  1887,  published  by 
the  state :  "  Saxony  sheep,  7,814 ;  merino  sheep,  4,235 ;  other 
kinds  of  sheep,  284  •  Saxony  wool  produced,  28,193  pounds ;  merino 
wool,  13,510  pounds ;  other  kinds  of  wool,  786  pounds ;  average 
weight  01  fleece,  3  pounds ;  value  of  wool,  $26,100;  capital  invested, 
<^336,500." 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1777.  The  eastern  part 
was  taken  from  the  town  of  Washington,  called  Hartwood ;  the 
south-western,  called  Hopland,  was  taken  from  Great  Barrington; 
the  remainder  was  made  up  of  certain  provincial  grants,  as  Glass- 
works grant,  Williams  grant,  &c.  The  town  was  named  in  honor 
of  General  tice,  then  an  active  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  first  white  man  who  settled  in  the  town  was  JJr.  Isaac 
Davis,  in  the  year  1760,  in  quite  the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
side  of  Hop  brook.  Most  of  the  early  inhabitants  were  from  Tol- 
land, in  Con.,  and  from  Barnstable,  Sandwich,  Falmouth,  and 
Great  Barrington,/ in  Mass.  One  of  the  first  settlers,  Mr.  Jesse 
Bradley,  came  from  New  Haven,  Con.,  another,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Foot,  from  Colchester.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town 
was  organized  on  the  25th  of  May,  1780,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Col- 
lins, of  Lanesborough,  consisting  of  30  members.  For  the  basis 
of  their  union,  they  adopted  the  same  confession  of  faith  which  is 
acknowledged  by  the  church  at  the  present  time.  On  the  3d  of 
July,  1783,  Mr.  EUsha  Parmelee,  of  Goshen,  Con.,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  was  ordained  their  pastor. 
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The  township  is  6  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth,  and  pre- 
sents a  very  diversified  appearance.  It  embraces  a  part  of  the 
interval  which  lies  between  the  Taconic  and  Green  mountain 
ranges.  The  Green  mountain  range  runs  partly  within  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  town,  and  presents  much  picturesque  scenery.  These 
moimtains  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  gentle  acclivity,  and  in  some 
places  are  cultivated  quite  to  their  summits.  From  the  base 
of  these  mountains  the  surface  is  uneven,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
descending,  until  we  reach  the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Housa- 
tonic.  In  this  town  is  good  marble  and  iron  ore.  This  town  is 
6  miles  S.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W.  of  Boston.     Population  2,095 


Southwestern  tnew  of  Lee,  (central  part). 

The  above  shows  the  appeariance  of  the  central  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal village  in  Lee,  as  seen  from  the  heights  a  few  rods  from  the 
Stockbridge  road.  The  principal  part  of  the  village  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Housatonic,  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  and  mountains. 
South  Lee  is  about  three  miles  south-west  from  this  place,  near  the 
Stockbridge  line :  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  central  village,  con- 
taining a  number  of  paper-mills,  a  church,  and  about  thirty 
dwelUng-houses.  In  1837,  there  were  12  paper-mills  in  the  limits 
of  the  town,  which  manufactured  1,200  tons  of  stock,  producing 
paper  to  the  value  of  $274,500.  There  was  also  a  woollen  mill, 
cotton  mill,  and  forge  for  manufacturing  bar  iron.  The  first  paper- 
mill  in  the  town  was  built  by  Mr.  Samuel  Church,  in  South  Lee, 
about  thirty  years  since. 

la  September,  1824,  a  scene  of  most  appallinf  desolation  \^  exhibited  in  this  town. 
It  was  the  explosion  of  an  extensive  powder  factory,  owned  by  Messrs.  Laflin,  Loomis 
^  Co.  At  the  time,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  5  tons  of  powder  in  the 
different  buildings.  On  a  very  pleasant  morning,  when  the  workmen  thought  all 
things  were  going  on  securely,  m  a  moment  every  l)uilding  was  razed  from  its  foun- 
dation with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Th|ee  of  the  unfortunate  workmen  were 
instantly  killed,  and  a  fourth,  who  was  thrown  into  the  river,  lingered  for  a  short 
time,  till  death,  like  a  friend,  relieved  him  from  his  pains.  Every  house  and  building 
in  the  neighborhood  was  more  or  less  injured,  and  every  breast  was  shocked.    Such 
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was  the  constenNUion  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitantSi  that  they  uniyersally 
protested  against  the  rebuilding,  and,  the  feelings  of  the  proprietors  coinciding,  the 
site  and  water  privilege  were  soon  after  sold^  and  an  extensive  paper-mill  erected. 
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The  Indian  name  of  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  embraced  in  this 
township  was  Yokimy  so  called  after  an  Indian  sagamor^  of  that 
name.  iSome  small  individual  grants  imited ;  the  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1767,  and  called  Lenox,  (the  family  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond).  Its  length  is  about  6  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
4.  The  first  English  inhabitant  of  this  town  was  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hinsdale,  from  Hartford,  Con.  He  moved  into  the  place  in  1750, 
and  built  a  small  dwelling  about  50  rods  south  of  (yourt-house  hill, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  county  road.  A  Mr.  Dickinson  soon  after 
built  a  house  just  north  of  Mr.  Hinsdale.  In  1755,  these,  with 
some  other  families  who  had  settled  in  the  vicinity  and  in  Pitts- 
field,  removed  to  Stockbridge,  through  fear  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  instigated  to  hostilities  by  the  French  in  Canada.  While  the 
few  families  north  of  Stockbridge  were  hastening  to  that  place  for 
safety,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stephens,  while  parsing  a  ledge  of 
rocks  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  was  shot  by  the  Indians,  and 
fell  dead  from  his  horse.  The  horse  was  also  killed,  but  a  young 
woman  by  the  name  of  Percy,  who  was  on  the  horse  with  Mr. 
Stephens,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hinsdale,  escaped  unhurt.  Among  the 
first  permanent  settlers  were  Jacob  Bacon,  Messrs.  Hmit,  McCoy, 
Gleason,  Steel,  Waterman,  Root,  Dewy,  Miller,  Whitlocke,  Parker, 
Richard,  Collins,  Treat,  Andrus,  Wright,  and  others.  A  majority 
of  the  familes  who  first  settled  in  the  town,  moved  from  West 
Hartford  and  Wallingford,  Con.  The  first  town  ofiicers  were 
chosen  March  5,  1767.  The  inhabitants  about  this  time  began  to 
make  preparation  for  the  organization  of  a  church  and  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister.  The  church  was  formed  in  1769,  by  the  R.^v. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  then  of  Great  Barrington.  Rev.  Samuel  Mimson, 
of  New  H9,ven,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained  pastor 
November  8,  1770.  Soon  after  his  settlement,  a  house  for  public 
worship  was  erected  near  the  place  where  the  present  Congrega- 
tional meeting-house  is  located,  and  was  occupied  till  Jan.  1, 1806, 
when  the  present  one  was  dedicated.  The  first  burying-ground 
was  more  than  a  mile  north  of  the  village,  and  west  of  the  county 
road.  Soon  after  the  first  meeting-honse  was  built,  a  piece  of 
ground  near  it  was  marked  out  for  a  grave-yard.  It  has  since 
been  enlarged,  and  is  now  the  principal  burying-place  in  the  town. 
The  land  on  which  the  meeting-hoiise  stands,  and  for  the  burving- 
ground,  was  given  to  the  society  by  a  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Mun- 
son  was  a  man  of  good  abilities,  of  ardent  piety,  sound  in  the  faith, 
and  zealous  in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  but  he  lived  in 
times  of  trouble.  The  revolutionary  war  occasioned  very  bitter 
animosities  among  the  people ;  and,  subsequently,  what  is  called 
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the  Shays'  insurrection  was  productive  of  much  evil  in  the  town. 
There  has  been  an  incorporated  Episcopal  society  in  the  town 
since  1805.  They  have  a  h^dsorae  church,  standing  a  few  rods 
east  of  the  court-house.  There  are  also  in  this  town  a  few  fami- 
lies of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations.  Lenox  academy 
was  incorporated  in  1803.  At  the  time  of  the  incorporation,  the 
legislature  made  to  it  the  grant  of  half  a  township  of  land  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Massachusetts. 
This  land,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  wholly  unproductive,  but  it 
was  sold  a  few  years  since,  and  produced  a  respectable  fund, 
the  avails  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion. . 

Lenox  is  the  shire  town  of  Berkshire  county:  It  is  situated 
130  miles  W.  of  Boston,  6  S.  of  Pittsfield,  42  from  Springfield,  56 
from  Hartford,  30  from  Hudson,  and  34  from  Albanyl  Popula- 
tion, 1,275.     The  judicial  courts  have  been  held  here  since  1787. 


Northern  view  of  Lenox. 


The  above  is  a  representation  of  Lenox  village,  as  it  is  seen  from 
uear  the  Congregational  church,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  village.  On  this  spot  the  observer 
has  a  fine  prospect  of  the  village;  beyond  which,  are  seen  various 
ranges  of  lofty  hills  and  mountains,  and,  far  in  the  distance,  is 
seen,  towering  above  all  others,  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington. The  village  is  uncommonly  beautiful  in  its  situation  and 
general  appearance:  it  consists  of  about  forty  dwelling-houses,  3 
churches,  (1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist,)  a 
coutt-house  constructed  of  brick^  in  a  handsome  style  of  architec- 
ture, a  hotel,  academy,  printing-office,  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  refined  state  of  society  in  this  place,  the  fine  mountain  air 
and  scenery,  and  the  superior  accommodations  at  the  hotel  now 
kept  by  Mr.  Wilson,  all  render  Lenox  a  most  desirable  place  of 
resort  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year. 
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lie  ftllowmg,  teemed  ^'  the  Covenant  signed  in  Lenox,  1774," 
was,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  town^  in  1828,  ordered  to  be  put 
upon  the  town  records,  '^  at  the  special  request  of  Hon.  William 
W  alker  and  CkA,  Elijah  Northrup,  the  only  persons  now  living  in 
the  town  whose  names  are  in  the  following  lisf 

Whereas  the  pBrliament  of  Great  Britain  have  of  late  undertaken  to  gi^e  and  grant 
away'  oar  money,  without  our  knowledge  or  consent,  and,  in  order  to  compel  us  to  a 
servile  submission  to  the  above  measures,  have  proceeded  to  block  up  the  harbor  of 
Boston ;  also  have  or  are  about  to  vacate  the  charter  and  repeal  certain  laws  of  this 
province,  heretofore  enacted  by  the  Greneral  Court,  and  confirmed  to  us  by  the  king 
and  his  predecessors :  therefore,  as  a  means  to  obtain  a  jspeedy  redress  of  the  above 
grievances,  we  do  solemnly  and  in  good  faith  covenant  ana  engage  with  each  other. — 

1st.  That  we  will  not  imoort,  purchase,  or  consume,  or  suffer  any  person  for,  f 
or  under  us,  to  import,  purchase,  or  consume  in  any  manner  whatever,  any  goi 

wares,  or  manufactures  which  shall  arrive  in  America  from  Great  Britain,  from 

after  die  first  day  of  October  next,  or  such  other  time  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
American  Congress;  nor  any  goods  which  shall  be  ordered  firom  thence  from  and 
after  this  day,  until  our  charter  and  constitutional  rights  ^cdl  be  restored,  or  until  it 
shall  be  determined  by  the  major  part  of  our  breUuen  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
colonies,  that  a  non-importation  or  non-consumption  agreement  will  not  have  a  ten* 
deney  to  efiect  the  desired  end,  or  until  it  shall  be  apparent  that  a  non-importatioii  or 
junHSonsinnption  agreement  will  not  be  entered  into  by  the  majority  of  tiiis  and  the 
neighborbg  colonies,  except  such  articles  as  the  said  General  Congress  of  North  Ame- 
rica shall  advise  to  import  and  consume. 

My.  We  do  further  covenant  and  agree,  that  we  will  observe  the  most  strict  obe* 
dience  to  aU  constitutional  laws  and  authority,  and  will  at  all  times  exert  oorselvea 
to  the  utmost  for  the  discouragement  of  all  licentiousness,  and  suppressing  all  disor* 
derly  mobs  and  ri6ts. 

3dly.  We  will  exert  ourselves,  as  far  as  within  us  Ues,  in  promoting  peaea,  loife, 
and  unanimity  among  each  other,  and  for  that  end  we  engage  to  avoid  ail  unaeoessaiy 
lawsuits  whatever. 

4thly.  As  a  strict  and  proper  adherence  to  the  non-importation  and  non-consiim|h 
tion  agreement  will,  if  not  seasonably  provided  against,  involve  us  in  many  diAcnltiea 
and  inconvenienees,  we  do  promise  and  agree,  that  we  will  take  the  moat  nudent  can 
for  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  for  the  manufacturing  all  such  cloths  as  snail  be  moat 
useful  and  necessary,  and  aJso  for  the  raising  of  flax,  and  the  manufacturing  of  linen  *, 
fttrther,  that  we  will,  by  every  prudent  method,  endeavor  to  guard  against  all  those 
inconveniences  which  might  otherwise  arise  from  the  foregoing  agreement. 

5A]y.  That  if  any  perscm  shall  refuse  to  sign  this  or  a  similar  covenant,  or,  after 
having  signed  it,  shall  not  adhere  to  the  real  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  hel  or  they 
shall  be  treated  by  us  with  all  the  neglect  they  shall  justly  deserve,  particularly  bf 
onHtttng  all  commercial  dealing  with  them, 

Gthly.  That  if  this  or  a  similar  covenant  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  August  next, 
be  offered  to  any  trader  or  shopkeeper,  in  this  county,  and  he  or  thev  shall  refuse  to 
sign  the  same,  for  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  that  we  will,  firom  thenceforth,  pur- 
chase no  article  of  British  manufacture  or  East  India  goods  firom  him  ctr  them,  until 
such  time  as  he  or  they  shall  sign  this  or  a  similar  covenant. 

Witness  our  hands,  dated  at  Lenox,  this  14th  dayof  July,  A.  D.  1774. 


Israel  IHbbell, 
Samuel  Guthrie, 
Lazanis  HoUister, 
Moses  Miller, 
Bildad  Clark, 
Jared  Ingersol, 
Elisha  &ing8, 
Moses  Wood,. 
John  Adams, 
Amos  Stanley, 
Timothv  Way, 
Jedidiah  Cruttoiden, 
i  Hollister, 


Isaiah  Smith,  jr., 
Samuel  Northrup, 
David  Clark, 
Joel  Goodrich, 
Joseph  Hollister, 
Isaac  Bateman, 
John  Root, 

Prosper , 

Timothy  Steel, 
Noah  Yale, 
Mathias  Hall, 
Silas  Blin, 
Paul  Dewy, 

11 


Timothy  Cruttenden, 
Isaiah  Smith, 
Titus  Curtiss, 
Thomas  Tracy,, 
Enos  Curtiss, 
Joseph  Dwight, 
Bozel  Balliurd, 
Joel  Blin, 
Moses  Hyde, 
Charles  Inattoon, 
Jehiel  Hollister, 
James  Ridiards, 
Ephraim  Gary, 


Beuben  Root, 
Elijah  Northrup, 
Samuel  Munion, 
David  Clark,  jr., 
Eleazer  Barret, 
RuftasBtaHfih, 
Solomon  HoUistar, 
Job  St.  Leooardf 
Uriah  Cross, 
Thomas  Gates, 
Samuel  JeromOi 
Thomas  Benedict, 
Charles  DibbeU» 
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Thomas  Steeli 
Oliver  Beldin, 
Caleb  Hyde, 
John  Paterson, 
Ephraim  Smi&i 
Edward  Gray, 
EUas  Willard, 
Allen  Goodrichi 
Alexander  Mackay, 
Thomas  LanderS) 
Abraham  Northrup, 
Thomas  Bateman, 
William  Maltby, 
Lather  Bateman, 
Israel  Dewey, 


Ellas  ^^llard,  jr., 
Matthew  Miller. 
Ashley  Goodrich, 
Reuben  Sheldon, 
Jamea  Guthrie, 
Jonathan  Foster, 
William  Walker, 
Samuel  Whedon, 
Jonathan  Hinsdale, 
William  Martindale, 
Simon  WiUard, 
Caleb  Bull, 
Samuel  Bement, 
Lemuel  Collens, 
Thomas  Foster, 


Ebenezer  Tuxrill, 
Pand  Root, 
Jacob  St.  John, 
Daniel  Keeler, 
Stei>hen  Cruttenden, 
David  Hinsdell, 
Gorden  Hollister, 
Amos  Benton, 
Ephraim  Hollister, 
Samuel  Wnght, 
Jeremiah  Hull, 
Nehemiah  Tracy, 
John  Gray, 
Samuel  Goodrich, 
Zenas  Goodrich, 


Gershom  Martindale, 
Titus  Parker, 
Ashbel  Treat, 
JohnTreaa, 
James  Richards,  jr.,* 
Stephen  Titus, 
Asa  Bacon, 
Hopson  Beebe, 
Caleb  Culver, 
Samuel  Pond, 
EHsha  Osborn, 
David  Perry, 
Enos  Ston«.t 


MOUNT   WASHINGTON. 

As  early  as  1753  or  4,  a  few  families  moved  into  the  town. 
George  Robinson,  Joseph  Graves,  Thomas  Wolcott,  and  John  Dib- 
ble, were  amon^  the  first  settlers.  In  1757,  the  Indian  right  to  the 
land,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  after  the  sale  of  the  two  Hon- 
satonic  townships,  was  purchased  for  £15.  Soon  after  this,  John 
Dibble,  John  King,  Nathan  Benjamine,  Peter  Wooden,  Benjamin 
Osbom,  Charles  Paterson,  and  others,  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
grant  them  a  township  here;  and  in  1760  the  township  was  actu- 
ally surveyed,  under  the  direction  of  the  legislature,  mto  50  lots, 
though  the  grant  prayed  for  was  not  made  until  1774.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1779.  The  form  of  the  township  is  irregular ; 
its  length  is  about  six  miles,  and  its  aversige  breadth  three  and  a 
half.  It  was  formerly  called  Tagonic  or  Taconic  Mountain.  Its 
surface  is  uneven,  and  is  very  elevated,  the  colter  being  nearly 
2,000  feet  above  the  neighboring  towns,  while  a  mountain  ridge 
around  this  center  rises  nearly  1,000  feet  higher.  This  ridge  cour 
sists  mostly  of  broken  ledges  of  rocks,  and  but  few  trees  of  much 
size  grow  Upon  it.  There  is  only  soil  enourii  intenningled  with 
the  rocks  to  support  shrubs  from  one  to  tour  feet  hi^.  The 
whortleberry-bush  abounds^  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity 
resort  to  it  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  to  gather  the 
fruit  This  town  is  22  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Lenox,  and  136  W.  by  S. 
of  Boston.  Population,  377.  In  1835,  it  is  stated  in  the  ''  Mas- 
sachusetts Directory,"  that  this  town  "  has  no  minister  of  any 
denomination,  no  doctor,  no  lawyer,  no  postoffice,  and  no  tavern." 
Since  this  period  a  house  of  worship  has  been  erected  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  town. 

*  Mr.  B.  adds  this  to  his  signature :  "  I,  James  Bichaids,  jr.,  do  sign  the  whole 
of  this  paper,  except  these  words  put  in,  <  particularly  hy  omitting  all  commercial 
dealing  with  them  -?  these  words  I  refuse.    J.  B." 

t  One  of  the  first  principal  settlers  of  Bochester,  N.  Y. 
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This  town  began  to  be  settled  about  1762,  by  emigrants  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  Among 
the  early  settlers  were  Nathaniel,  Abel,  and  Gideon  Kent,  Uriah, 
Peter,  end  Eli  Mallory,  William  Green,  Jacob  Lyon,  Samuel  Grid- 
ley,  Jonathan  Beach,  Samuel  P.  Tyler,  Abraham  Kirby,  William 
Campbell,  Amariah  Babbit,  Evans  Rice,  Capt  Martin,  and  a  Mr. 
Mason.  This  place  was  incorporated  as  a  district  Feb.  26,  17B1, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  town,  except  that  it  could  not  elect 
a  representative  to  the  legislature.  A  small,  neat  house,  for  pub- 
lic worship,  was  erected  here  in  1828,  and  dedicated  in  Jan.,  1829. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Methodists,  who  enjoy  circuit  preach- 
ineabout  half  of  the  time. 

Thi3  town  is  about  4  miles  square,  and  is  situated  principally  on 
the  steep  and  rugged  hills  which  make  from  Saddle  mountain  on 
the  east,  and  the  Taconic  range  on  the  west,  and  which  here 
approach  each  other.  In  the  narrow  valley  between  these  hills, 
along  the  rise  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Housatonic  and  the 
eastern  branch  of  Green  river,  are  some  small  tracts  of  more  feasi- 
ble land.  Yaluable  quarries  of  blue  and  white  marble  were  opened 
in  this  town  about  1822,  which  furnish  a  considerable  branch  of 
business.  This  town  is  18  miles  N.  of  Lenox,  and  130  W.  by  N. 
of  Boston.    Population,  263. 


NEW   MARLBOROUGH. 

Tms  township  was  originally  called  No.  2,  and  was  granted  in 
1736  to  72  proprietors,  mostly  belonging  to  Marlborough  and  its 
vicinity,  in  the  countjr  of  Middlesex,  by  '^  The  Great  and  General 
Court  or  Assembly  oi  his  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England,  held  at  Boston."  The  proprietors  obtained 
the  township  of  the  Indians  and  took  a  deed,  which  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  general  court  Among  other  divisions  of  land  into 
which  the  township  was  surveyed,  were  hou&ie  lots  consisting  of 
60  acres  each,  to  the  number  of  63,  besides  one  for  each  grantee; 
The  first  improvements  were  made  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wheeler,  from  Marlborough.  During  the  hard  winter  of  1739-40, 
he  remained  the  only  white  inhabitant  in  the  town.  The  Indians, 
though  in  most  respects  friendly,  forbade  him  the  use  of  the  gun, 
lest  he  should  kill  the  deer,  and  thus  withheld  from  him  part 
of  the  means  of  his  support.  His  nearest  white  neighbors  were  in 
Sheffield^  a  distance  of  10  miles,  some  of  whom  came  on  snow- 
shoes  to  see>him«  .  In  the  following  summer  he  visited  Marlborough 
and  returned  with  his  family.  Among  the  other  first  settlers  were 
Noah  Church,  Jabez  Ward,  Thomas  Tatlow,  Elias  Keyes,  Joseph 
Blackmer,  Jesse  Taylor,  John  Taylor,  William  Witt,  Philip 
Brookins  and  Samuel  Bryan,  from  Marlborough  or  the  vicinity,  in 
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1741 ;  Joseph  Adams,  Moses  Cleaveland,  Silas  Freeman,  in  1744 : 
and  Charles  Adams,  Solomon  Randsford,  Nathan  Randsford  and 
Jarris  Pike,  in  1745,  from  Canterbury,  Con.  Families  by  the  name 
of  SheId(Hi,  Wright  and  Allen,  from  Northampton,  Mass.  and  Shel- 
don, Norton,  and  Harmon,  from  Suffield,  Con.,  moved  m  about  1746, 
and  William  Alexander  and  John  ITiompson  the  succeeding  year, 
from  Dedham.  The  first  born  in  town  were  twins,  children  of  Mr* 
Brookins. 

The  tot  church  in  the  town  was  organized  on  the  3 1st  of  Oct.  1744,  with  5  members. 
On  the  following  day,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Strong,  a  native  of  Northampton  and  jmuluate 
of  Yak  College,  was  ordained  pastor  of  this  church.  His  salary  was  £50,  The  first 
iBeeting4oiise  was  ereotod  in  1743.  The  expense  of  building  it  was  defrayed  by  the 
poprietofa  of  the  town.  The  second  meeting-house  of  this  society  was  built  in  1793. 
tn  oonseqaence  of  some  disagreement  concerning  the  location  of  this  house,  another 
house  was  built  the  same  year,  and  in  1794  the  town  was  divided  by  the  legislature, 
and  a  new  parish,  called  the  south  parish,  incorporated.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1794,  the 
•eoond  or  Sonth  church  was  formM,  of  21  members,  from  the  first  church.  The  first 
pastor  of  this  churdi,  Bev.  John  Stevens,  a  native  of  Danbury,  Con.,  and  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  was  settled  over  the  society  Oct.  22, 1794.  This  parish  has  a  ministerial 
fimd,  obtained  by  subscription  in  17^4,  amounting  to  about  S3,150. 

Thia  town  was  incorporated  in  1759,  is  eight  and  a  half  miles 
in  length  and  6  in  breadths  The  surface  is  generally  uneven  and 
hilly,  and,  like  most  of  the  more  eleyated  towns  in  the  county,  stony ; 
though  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  the  stones  were  so  deeply 
covered  with  vegetable  mould  that  the  first  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  expressed  Sieir  fears  that  they  should  not  find  stone  enoueh 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  building.  Their  fears  were  removed  by 
finding  a  quarry  of  white  stone,  split  by  nature  into  blocks  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  nearly  square,  on  an  elevation  called  Dry  Hill.  In  the 
nor tib-west  part  of  the  town  is  Six-mile  pond,  first  so  called  by  some 
Indians  who  lived  six  miles  distant  fron:^  it  in  Great  Barrington, 
and  who  resorted  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  The  outlet  from 
this  pond  is  called  Konkapot,  from  the  circumstance  that  an  Indian 
family  of  that  name  lived  by  its  side  in  the  borders  of  ^effield. 
A  stream  called  Umpachene  rises  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  and 
passing  by  the  center,  nms  S.  W.  and  empties  in  the  Konkapot. 
This  stream  also  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian.  In  the  S.  E. 
part  of  the  township  is  a  pond  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
called  Hermit  pond,  which  is  the  source  of  a  stream,  which  runs 
SL  W.  into  Canaan.  This  pond  derived  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  hermit  lived  for  several  yesUrs  on  the  south-eastern 
side. 

The  name  of  this  hermit  was  Timothy  Leonard.  He  came  from  Fredericksburg, 
Dntchess  oouity.  N.  Y.,  live  or  six  years  before  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  thon^ 
lie  poithased  a  tarm,  he  led  a  solitary  life  till  his  death.  He  died  June  13, 1817,  from 
iniumity  and  old  age^  being,  as  was  supposed,  in  his  70th  year.  Unwilling  that  any 
one  should  remain  with  him  during  a  smgle  night,  he  died  as  he  lived,  alone  and  un- 
attended. The  cause  of  his  leading  a  solitary  life  is  supposed  to  be  explained  by  the 
fret  that  he  was  an  inveterate  hater  of  woman,    ffis  description  of  them  was, 

"  TIm7  any  they  wQI,  ukl  tbey  won't ; 
What  tngy  pramiM  to  do  they  doa't" 

**  Let  none  aanile  at  the  history  of  Timothy  Leonard,  for  he  is  not  a  solitary  instanee 
In  which  disappointed  hope  and  mortified  pnde  have  been  suffered  to  blot  out  the  sodal 
aiecttons,  and  prodnee  usetessness,  wietdiedness  and  rain." 
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In  the  vest  part  of  the  tOTim  is  a  cave  of  some  little  note.  It 
has  several  apartments  of  various  dimensions,  whose  sides  and 
roofs  are  limestone,  on  which  stalactites  are  continually  forming. 
Ahout  one  fourth  of  a  mile  S.  W.  of  the  south  meeting-house  is  a 
rock  judged  to  weigh  30  or  40  tons,  so  equally  balanced  on  another 
rock,  that  a  man  may  move  it  with  one  finger.  This  town  is  20 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Lenox,  and  130  &  W.  by  W.  of  3oston.  Popu- 
lation, 1,570. 

OTIS. 

This  town  consists  of  the  former  town  of  Loudon  and  the  dis-. 
trict  of  Bethlehem.  Loudon  was  incorporated  in  1773.  Previously 
it  was  called  T)frinffham  Equivalent,  because  it  had  been  granted 
to  the  proprietors  of  that  town  to  compensate  them  for  some  losses 
which  they  had  sustained.  Bethlehem  was  incorporated  in  1789. 
This  was  originally  called  the  north  eleven  thousand  acres,  in  refer- 
ence to  Southfield,  which  was  called  the  south  eleven  thousand  acres. 
The  settlement  of  Loudon  commenced  probably  about  1750  or  55. 
Some  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  whose  names  can  be  ascertained 
were  David  Kibbe,  Stephen  Kibbe,  Isaac  Kibbe,  Dan.  Gregory, 

Larkeom  from  Enneld,  Con.,  Jeremy  Stow,  Eldad  Bower,  B. 

Pelton,  George  Troop,  Ebeaezer  Trumbull,  Jacob  Cook,  Timothy 
Whitney,  Jonathan  Norton  and  Samuel  Marcy.  The  vote  to 
build  the  first  school-house  was  passed  in  1774.  The  town  settled 
but  very  slowly.  Bethlehem  began  to  be  settled  several  years  crfter 
liDudon.  The  names  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  were  Thomas 
Ward,  Daniel  Sumner,  Phineaa  Kingsbury,  John  Plumbe,  Adonijah 
Jones,  Ebenezer  Jones,  Miles  Jones,  James  Brackenridge,  John 
Spear,  and  Robert  Hunter.  Most  of  these,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
habitants who  moved  into  the  district,  came  principally  fmn  Con. 
In  June  1809  the  district  of  Bethlehem  was  united  wi^  the  town 
of  Loudon,  the  town  still  bearing  the  name  of  Loudon.  At  a  town 
meetiue  held  in  May  1810  it  was  proposed  to  have  the  name  of  the 
town  altered  at  the  discretion  of  P.  Larkeom,  Esq.,  then  representa- 
tive at  the  seneral  court;  and  in  June  he  obtained  for  it  the  nam^ 
of  OtiSy  in  honor  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
Hon.  H.  G.  Otisof  Bostcm. 

It  appears  ftmn  the  records  of  the  town  that  money  was  voted  from  year  to  year  to 
hire  preaching.  About  1772,  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  a  person  came  into 
it  by  the  name  of  George  Troop,  who  asserted  himself  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try, whom  the  inhabitants  employed  several  years ;  though  it  appeared  finally  that 
he  had  nolicense  to  preach.  On  a  time  appointed  some  of  his  bearers  undertook  to 
ordain  him,  and  he  on  his  part  to  form  them  into  a  dinrch,  after  which  he  led  them  to 
the  choice  of  deacons.  The  people  at  length  becoming  dissatisfied  with  him,  an  cccls- 
siastical  council,  convened  in  1775,.  decided  that  he  had  no  authority  to  pieach  or  to 
organize  a  church,  and  that  his  church  was  not  a  regular  church  of  Chnst.  He  left 
the  town  in  1776  and  joined  the  United  States  armv  in  the  character  of  chaplain,  and 
his  church  separated  and  dissolved.  On  the  2d  or  Feb.  1779  a  regular  church  was 
Ibtmed  of  7  members.  The  Bethlehem  church  was  organized  Sept.  14,  1795,  of  8 
members.  At  a  conference  of  these  churches,  held  June  5th,  1810,  it  was  mutual^ 
agreed  to  become  one  church.  No  house  of  worship  was  ever  built  in  Loudon,  thoo^pk 
difierent  attempts  were  made  for  the  purpose.  Before  the  union  of  the  townand  dis- 
trict in  1809,the  united  society  agreed  to  erect  a  meeting-house,  and  procured  timber  and 
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fired  apoa  &  place  to  set  it.  This  house  was  built  by  subscription,  and  was  dedicaied 
in  the  autnmn  of  1813.  For  a  while  after,  the  society  had  the  services  of  Rev.  Aaroa 
kinoe,  and  some  other  clergymen.  In  Nov.  1814,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  was  invited 
to  preach  in  the  place,  and  was  ordained  pastor  June  28, 1815. 

when  3hajs'  msurrection  broke  out  in  1766,  a  number  of  people  who  lived  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  and  attended  meeting  at  Sandisfield,  bexnime  alienated  from 
their  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storrs,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  party  of  Shays. 
They  withdrew  from  his  ministry  and  professed  themselves  Baptists,  and  united  with 
some  inhaMtants  in  the  western  part  of  Bethlehem  in  forming  a  Baptist  church.  They 
built  a  meeting-house,  which  stands  in  the  south-western  comer  of  this  town.  In  the 
south-eastern  section  is  a  Methodist  society,  who  have  a  meeting-house,  which  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1816.  There  is  an  Episcopal  society  in  the  center'  of  the 
town,  which  was  organized  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1828. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  town  is  uneven  and  broken.  It 
abounds  with  granite  rock,  which  renders  the  tillage  difficult  and 
expensive.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  west  of  3ie  center  is  a 
rock,  with  an  opening  or  cavity  in  it,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  crystals  of  quartz  and  iron  pyrites  have  been  found.  In 
the  early  settlement  of  Bethlehem,  Daniel  Sumner,  while  hunting 
for  deer  near  by  this  rock,  heard  a  sudden  loud  explosion,  which 
much  surprised  and  alarmed  him.  Curiosity  leading  him  to  exam- 
ine from  what  source  it  proceeded^  he  foimd  an  unusual  appear- 
ance of  the  rock,  which  was  discolored,  where  a  fissure  had  been 
made,  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  sound  had  proceeded 
from  that  place.  It  was  probably  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
hydrogen  gas.  This  town  is  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  120  W. 
by  S.  of  Boston.    Population,  1,077. 


PERU. 

Tms  township  included  the  greater  part  of  Hinsdale  until  1804. 
The  whole  was  purchased  at  auction,  at  Boston,  Jime  2,  1762,  for 
£1,460.  This  was  denominated  No.  2  of  the  nine  townships  which 
were  sold  at  that  time.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  Oliver  Partridge 
and  Elisha  Jones,  and,  in  honor  of  the  former  gentleman,  was  called 
Partridgefield  from  its  incorporation  in  1771  until  1806,  when  it 
received  its  present  name.  It  is  about  6  miles  long  and  four  and  a 
half  broad.  Within  these  limits  the  settlement  commenced  about 
1764.  Between  this  time  and  1768,  Henry  Badger,  from  New 
Jersey,  Nathaniel  Stowell,  firom  Connecticut,  Peter,  Daniel,  and 
Nathan  Thompson,  brothers,  from  the  easternpart  of  this  state,  set- 
tled in  it,  and  Ebenezer  Pierce  shortly  after.  This  town,  occupying 
the  height  of  land  on  the  Green  mountain  range,  has  a  cold,  severe 
climate.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  hard  and  stony,  and 
best  adapted  to  grazing.  There  is  a  limestone  quarry,  from  which 
lime  is  made  of  the  best  quality.  The  first  team  is  said  to  have 
crossed  the  moimtain  in  this  town  in  1767,  over  which  a  turnpike 
road  now  passes. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
zeal  in  supporting  the  institutions  of  the  gospel.  They  are  mostly 
CcmgregationaUsts,  though  there  are  some  Baptists  and  Methodists 
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belonging  to  societies  in  the  adjoining  towns.  The  church  was 
organized  with  about  35  members,  in  1770,  and  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Tracy,  from  Norwich,  Connecticut,  was  ordained  their  pastor  in 
April,  1772.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1780,  and 
the  present  one  July  18,  1807.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
lain  firom  the  east  roof  of  this  house  flows  into  C<Hmecticut  river, 
and  from  the  west  into  the  Housatonic.  This  town  is  about  IS 
miles  N.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  111  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  656. 


PITTSPIELD. 


The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1762,  by  Solo^ 
mon  Deming,  who  moved  with  his  family  from  Wethersfield,  Con., 
and  settled  in  the  east  part  of  the  town.  Charles  Goodrich  an4  a 
number  of  others  soon  followed.  Mrs.  Deming  was. the  first  Ivhite 
female  who  came  into  the  town,  and  was  often  left  alone  throng 
the  night  by  the  necessary  absence  of  her  husband,  when  there 
was  not  another  white  inhabitant  in  the  town,  and  the  wilderness 
was  filled  with  Indians.  She  was  the  last,  as  well  as  the  first,  of 
the  settlers,  and  died  in  March,  1818,  aged  92.  Mr.  Goodrich 
(who  died  in  1815,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age,  J  drove  the  first  cart 
and  team  into  the  town  from  WetUersfield,  ana  was  obliged  to  cut 
his  way  through  the  woods  a  number  of  miles.  In  the  year  1753, 
Simeon  Crofoot,  Charles  Goodrich,  Jacob  Ensim,  Solomon  Deming, 
Stephen  Crofoot,  Samuel  Taylor,  and  Elias  Willard,  obtained  an 
act  from  the  general  court,  incorporating;  them  by  the  name  of 
"  The  proprietors  of  the  settling  lots  in  the  township  of  Poontoo- 
suck."  This  was  the  Indian  name  of  the  plcu^e,  which  was  retained 
until  1761,  when  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Pitts- 
field,  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  statesman  William  Pitt  The  pro- 
prietors were  driven  off  once  or  twice  bv  the  Indians  in  the  time 
of  the  second  French  war.  Three  small  forts  were  erected  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  as  places  of  safety  against  the  Indians. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  a  little  south  of  the  present 
Congregational  clmrch.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  was  ordained 
tbe  first  pastor,  April  18,  1764  He  continued  in  that  relation  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  Feb,  11,  1810.  Owing  to  political  differ- 
ences this  church  was  divided  from  1808  till  1817,  during  which 
time  the  minority  were  a  separate  church,  and  settled  Mr.  Thomas 
Ihmderson  their  minister,  but  were  again  united  in  the  last-men- 
tioned year,  and  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey  installed  their  pastor* 

Pittsfield  is  finely  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Housatonic  river,  and  occupies  a  beautiful  expansion  of  the 
valley  between  the  Taconic  and  Green  mountain  range.  The 
soil  of  this  township  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  divided  into 
fiirms  exhibiting  fine  specimens  of  agriculture.  The  villa^  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  bunt  in  the 
county.    There  is  a  public  square  in  the  center,  containing  about 
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four  acres:  in  the  center  of  this  square  is  a  large  ehn,  whidi 
was  left  standing  when  the  original  forest  was  cleared  away.  It 
is  126  feet  in  height,  and  90  feet  to  the  limbs.  It  is  a  striking 
object,  and  never  fails  to  attract  the  notice  of  strangers.  There  are 
in -the  village  4  churches:  1  Congregational,  1  EpiscOp«l,  1  Bap^ 
tist,  and  1  Methodist ;  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  and  a 
number  of  other  public  buildings.  There  is  also  a  bank,  the 
"  Agricultural  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1818,  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000 ;  aprinting-oflice,  an  academy,  and  other  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. Tlie  Berkshire  Medical  InsiihUUm  was  incorporated  in  1823, 
and  is  connected  with  Willianas  College,  at  Williamstown.  There 
is  a  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  connected  with  this  institution, 
formed  by  its  trustees,  according  to  act  of  the  legislature.  Pitts- 
field  is  6  miles  from  Lenox,  33  E.  S.  E.  from  Albany,  and  126  W. 
from  Boston.    Population,  3,575. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  2  cotton  mills,  consuming  125,- 
000  lbs.  of  cotton ;  500,000  yards  of  cotton  manufactured ;  6  woollen 
mills,  ccmsuming  315,000  lbs.  of  wool;  233,000  yards  of  cloth 
manufactured,  valued  at  $547,000.  There  were  2,135  Saxony 
sheep;  10,534  merino  sheep;  other  kinds  of  sheep,  293;  the  value 
of  the  wool  produced,  $19,443 ;  capital  invested,  $349,974i  The 
value  of  muskets  manu&ctured,  $24,000 ;  and  30  hands  emjAoyed. 
Yalue  of  carriages  manufactured,  $20,000;  hands  employed,  30. 
Beside  the  above,  various  other  articles  are  manufiftctured,  such  as 
buttons,  brooms,  hats,  leather,  chairs,  &c. 


RICHMOND. 


This  township  was  first  purchased  of  two  chieftains  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  tribe  of  Indians,  by  the  agency  of  Samuel  Brown,  jr.,  Esq.,  of 
Stockbridge,  in  or  about  the  year  1763.  The  consideration  for  the 
purchase  was  £1,700.  It  appears  that  by  a  resolve  of  the  general 
court,  passed  Feb.  17  of  the  same  year,  the  purchase  was  confirmed 
to  the  several  proprietors  on  condition  of  their  paying  the  stipulated 
sum  of  money  to  the  Indians,  and  that  they  should,  within  five 
years'  time,  have  50  settlers  residing  within  the  limits,  who  should 
each  have  a  good  dwelling-house,  and  that  they  should  have  a 
learned  Protestant  minister  settled  among  them  within  the  time 
specified.  The  settlement  of  the  town  commenced  in  1760.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year,  Capt  Micah  Mudge  moved  his  family 
into  the  place,  and  in  the  succeeding  autumn  Mr.  Ichabod  Wood, 
from  Rehoboth.  These  two  famiUes  settled  about  3  miles  apart, 
and  remained  alone  in  the  wilderness  through  a  long  and  gloomy 
winter.  In  the  year  1761,  several  &milies  moved  to  this  place, 
viz.  EUjah  and  Isaac  Brown,  John  Chamberlain,  David  Pixley, 
Joseph  Patterson,  and  Daniel,  Timothy,  and  Aaron  Rowley,  who 
flenerally  settled  in  the  soutji  and  west  parts  of  the  town.  In  1762, 
Joseph  and  Paul  Raymond,  and  John  and  Daniel  Slosson,  from 
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Kent,  Con.,  moved  in,  and  some  others.  From  that  time,  the  set- 
tlement advanced  rapidly,  until  every  part  of  the  town  was  inha- 
bited. The  most  part  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  Connecticut 
and  Long  Island.  The  church  was  formed  in  Richmond  about 
1766.  In  that  year,  the  Rev.  Job  Swift,  afterwards  the  minister 
of  Bennington,  Vt.,  was  settled  as  their  pastor.  He  was  a  native 
of  Sandwich,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1765. 
President  D wight  says,  '*  Dr.  Swift  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
uaeful  mai  I  ever  knew.  To  the  churches  and  ministers  of  Ver- 
mont he  was  a  patriarch :  and  wherever  he  was  known  he  is 
remembered  with  the  greatest  veneration."  The  present  Congre- 
gational meeting-house  was  built  in  1794,  at  the  cost  of  $4,000. 
The  Methodist  society  have  a  neat  and  convenient  meeting-house, 
which  was  built  in  1825. 

This  town  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1766,  by  the 
name  of  Richnumd,  (after  the  Duke  of  Richmond).  In  the  year 
1766,  on  the  26th  of  February,  the  township  was  divided  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  and  the  easterly  part  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Lenox.  The  tract  included  between  the  mountains  is  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  averaging  about  3  miles  in  width, 
^iclosed  by  hills  on  the  east  and  west,  commanding  delightful 
prospects.  An  intelligent  gentleman,  who  had  spent  many  years 
in  foreign  countries,  after  passing  through  this  town,  and  viewing 
the  valley  from  the  hill  on  the  west,  observed  that  in  naiwr^ 
scenery  it  excelled  the  view  from  the  famous  Richmond  IRU,  in 
England.  This  town  joins  Lenox :  distance  from  that  place,  5 
miles,  and  135  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  820.  There  is  a  fur- 
nace in  the  town  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  which  in  1837 
employed  40  hands,  who  manufactured  600  tons,  valued  at  $26,400. 
There  were  4,835  merino  sheep,  whose  fleeces  averaged  3  pounds, 
and  Valued  at  $8,703 ;  capital  invested,  $90,000. 


SANDISFIELD. 


Tffls  town,  in  connection  with  others,  was  granted  to  a  company 
who  petitioned  for  the  same  in  1735.  It  was  called  No.  3.  The 
proprietors  mostly  lived  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  patent 
of  tiie  town  was  granted  in  1736,  and  soon  after  the  location  of 
town  lots  was  made.  No  family  moved  into  the  place  till  1760. 
Thomas  Brown  was  the  first.  Soon  after,  his  father,  Daniel 
Brown,  Esq.,  moved  in  with  his  numerous  family.  He  was  one 
of  the  principal  men ;  was  bom  near  Boston,  but  had  lived  for 
some  time  in  Enfield,  Con,  The  settlement  of  the  town  advanced 
rapidly.  A  lar^  number  of  famihes  came  in  from  Wethersfield, 
Con.,  and  the  adjoining  towns,  and  also  a  considerable  number  from 
the  towns  below  Plymouth,  on  Cape  Cod.  The  first  white  child  bom 
in  the  town  was  named  Lot  Smith,  Aug.  7,  1757,  because  the  pro- 

i)rietors,  meeting  on  the  day  he  was  bom,  proposed  giving  him  a 
ot  of  land.    The  town  enjoyed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  within 
12 
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5  or  &  years  of  the  first  settlement.  The  first  meeting-house  was 
•erected  in  1757,  and  stood  till  1796,  when  a  new  one  was  built. 
The  site  is  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  the  house  is  lite- 
Tally  founded  on  a  rock.  The  church  was  formed  in  1766.  Rev. 
Cornelius  Jones,  a  native  of  Bellingham,  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  in  1752,  was  the  first  minister  in  the  place.  He  was 
ordained  at  the  time  the  church  was  organized.  The  place  of  the 
transactions  of  the  day,  for  the  want  of  a  more  convenient  place, 
was  a  bam.  The  first  President  Edwards,  then  settled  over  the 
Stockbridge  Indians,  was  moderator  of  the  council,  and  preached 
the  ordination  sermon.  There  are  two  Baptist  churches  in  this 
town,  though  the  meeting-house  of  the  second  society  is  in  the  N. 
W.  comer  of  Otis.  The  first  was  organized  Aug.  21, 1779.  Their 
first  pastor  was  Elder  Joshua  Morse,  who  was  ordained  Oct  2,  of 
the  same  year.  The  second  Baptist  church,  consisting  of  19  mem- 
bers. Was  constituted  April  25,  1788.  Mr.  Benjamin  Baldwin,  a 
native  of  Otis,  was  ordained  over  this  church  June  9,  1790.  This 
town  was  incorporated  in  1762,  and  now  includes  the  original 
township  of  Sandisfield,  and  the  tract  formerly  called  the  south 
11,000  acres.  This  tract  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1797, 
and  annexed  to  Sandisfield  in  1819.  The  length  of  the  township 
is  about  9  miles  and  the  breadth  six.  The  surface  is  hilly ;  the 
hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  but  not  abrupt,  they  being 
mostly  large  swells.  A  considerable  moimtain  rises,  however,  on 
the  western  bank  of  Farmington  river,  in  the  S.  E.  section  of  the 
town,  known  by  the  name  of  Hanging  mountain.  It  is  450  feet 
in  height  above  the  bsink,  and  presents  to  the  S.  E.  a  mural  perpen- 
dicular front.  This  town  was  originally  Indian  hunting-ground. 
In  clearine  a  piece  of  wood-land  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  number 
of  arrow-heads  of  stone  were  found  carefully  deposited  between 
two  rocks,  probably  placed  there  ages  ago.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  town  was  ever  an  Indian  settlement.  This  town  is  20 
miles  S.  E.  by  E.  of  Lenox,  and  112  W.  by  S.  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 1,493. 
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The  general  court,  in  1770  or  71,  granted  to  Col.  William  Bul- 
lock, of  Rehoboth,  agent  for  the  heirs  of  Capt.  Samuel  Gallop  and 
company,  a  township  of  land  6  miles  square,  in  consideration 
of  the  services  and  sufierings  of  the  said  Gallop  and  com- 
pany in  an  expedition  into  Canada  in  1690,  in  King  William's 
war.  The  greater  part  of  this  grant  composes  the  present  town 
of  Savoy.  The  first  family  settled  in  this  town  in  Sept.,  1777, 
and  within  10  years  from  that  time  35  families  were  located  in 
the  place.  Some  of  these  were  Lemuel  Hatheway,  Daniel 
Wetherell,  William  Wilbore,  Zachariah  Padelford,  and  Joseph, 
William,  Thomas,  and  Joseph  (jr.)  Williams,  fromTa^nton,  John 
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Bonm,  Joseph  Bishop,  Comfort  Bates,  Abiel  Dunham,  Michael 
Sweet,  and  David  Matthews,  ftcfm  Attleborough,  and  families  of 
the  names  of  Babbit,  Shearman,  Reed,  Bennet,  Ingraham,  Nelson, 
Rogers,  Fuller,  Putney,  and  Heath,  from  other'  places.  Public 
worship  was  early  established  in  this  town.  Most  of  the  people 
are  Baptists,  though  there  are  some  Methodists  and  Congregation- 
alists.  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  June  24, 1787.  Their 
first  minister  was  Elder  Nathan  Haskins,  a  native  of  Shutesbury, 
ordained  in  1789.  The  society  built  their  meeting-house  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  hollow,  in  1804.  Savoy  is  a  moimtainous  town- 
ship, and  a  large  portion  of  it  too  broken  for  cultivation.  The 
best  lands  are  in  the  north  and  east  parts.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  farmers,  who  raise  stock  and  keep  large  dairies.  The  vil- 
lage called  Savau  village  is  in  the  south  part  of  this  town,  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Westfield  river.  This  little  village  consists 
of  2  churches,  (1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,)  2  taverns,  2  stores,  and 
about  15  dwelling-houses.  Distance,  25  miles  from  Lenox,  7  from 
South  Adams,  28  to  Northampton,  29  to  Greenfield,  and  44  to* 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


SHEFFIELD 


As  early  as  1722,  Joseph  Parsons  and  176  other  persons  withi]i> 
the  county  of  Hampshire,  petitioned  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts idv  two  townships  of  land  on  the  river  HousaUmic  or 
Westbrook.  This  petition  was  granted  Jan.  30,  1722-3,  and  a 
conunittee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  purchase  of 
the  Indians,  dividing  the  tract,  granting  lots,  admitting  settlers, 
&c.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1724,  the  conmiittee  made  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Indians  and  received  from  them  a  deed,  'Mn  conside- 
ration of  £460,  three  barrels  of  cider,  and  thirty  quarts  of  rww." 
This  deed  was  signed  and  sealed  by  Konkepot  and  twenty  other 
Indians  at  Westfidd,  before  John  Ashley,  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
Indians  in  this  deed  reserved  to  themselves  two  small  tracts,  which 
on  their  removal,  about  10  years  after,  they  exchanged  for  land  in 
Upper  Housatonic,  within  the  present  town  of  Stockbridge.  There 
were  two  or  three  small  Indian  settlements  in  this  town,  though 
but  a  few  traces  of  them  are  now  to  be  found.  On  a  gravelly 
hillock  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  in  a  tract  which  they  reserved, 
it  is  supposed  was  their  burying-place.  Human  bones  were 
discovered  in  making  the  turnpike  road  through  the  town  two 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  meeting-house,  on  the  rise  of  groimd 
a  few  rods  south  of  the  turnpike  gate,  which  ledcto  the  conclusion 
that  this  spot  too  was.  an  Indian  burying-place. 

In  1726,  Capt.  John  Ashley  and  Capt.  Ebenezer  Pomroy,  two 
of  the  committee,  made  a  general  division  of  the  lower  township, 
especially  of  the  part  lying  upon  the  river ;  and  soon  after  the 
place  began  to  be  settled  by  individuals  from  the  county  of  Hamp- 
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shire,  and  mostly  from  the  town  of  Westfield.  In  1726  the  settlers 
were  subjected  to  much  inconvenience  and  vexation  by  some  of 
the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  New  York,  who  con- 
tested the  titles  to  the  lands.  They  were  also  subjected  to  priva- 
tion through  fear  of  the  Indians,  and  were  obliged  for  safety  to 
picket  in  two  or  three  dwellings  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  to 
which  they  resorted  to  spend  the  night 


Southern  view  of  Sheffield,  (central  part). 

In  1733  the  lower  township  Housatonic  was  set  off  and 
incorporated  as  a  town,  eight  miles  long  on  the  river,  and  wide 
enough  to  include  7  square  miles ;  and  was  named  Sheffield,  pro- 
bably from  Sheffield  in  England.  It  extended  north  to  Great 
Barrington  bridge.  In  1761  the  town  was  reduced  to  its  present 
limits,  8  miles  in  length  and  7  in  breadth.  Among  the  first  settlers 
of  this  town  were  those  of  the  name  of  Noble,  Austin,  Westover, 
Kellogg,  Pell,  Callender,  Corban,  Huggins,  Smith,  IngersoU,  Dewey, 
Root,  &c.,  in  all  about  60,  who  had  their  lands,  from  250  to  1,000 
acres  each,  confirmed  to  them  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Obadiah 
Noble,  from  Westfield,  was  the  first  white  man  who  resided  in  the 
town.  He  spent  the  first  winter  here  with  no  other  human  being 
than  the  Indians.  In  spring  he  went  back  to  Westfield,  and  in 
June  returned  with  his  daughter.  The  first  church  in  this  town 
was  organized  on  the  22d  of  Oct.,  1735.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hubbard, 
of  Sunderland,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained  their 
pastor  on  the  same  occasion.  The  people  had  built  a  meeting- 
house the  summer  previous,  45  feet  by  35.  This  house  stood  till 
1762,  wh^i  a  new  one  was  erected. 

The  engraving  above  is  a  view  of  the  Congregational  church 
(the  only  church  in  the  town)  and  some  other  buildings  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town,  with  the  east  mountain  in  the  distance. 
The  first  meeting-house  stood  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  pre- 
sent house,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  first  minister, 
which  is  still  standing  and  occupied  by  his  son.  This  place  is 
20  miles  from  Lenox,  28  from  Hudson,  28  from  Litchfield,  48  firom 
Hartford,  and  about  125  firom  Boston.    Population,  2,308. 
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A  Baptist  chturch  was  fonned  in  this  tovm  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1825,  with  16  members.  There  are  a  few  Episcopalians  and 
Methodists  in  the  town. 

The  town  includes  ah  extensive  vale,  and,  except  on  the  east,  is 
g^nersdly  level.  In  that  part  there  is  an  extensive  chain  of  con- 
siderable hills,  extending  firom  one  end  of  the  township  to  the 
other.  On  the  west  it  is  mountainous  :  Taconie,  or  Mount  Wash- 
ington, as  this  part  of  the  Taeonic  range  is  more  generally  called, 
is  about  2500  feet  in  height,  and  presents  a  magnificent  spectacle. 
A  part  of  this  mountain  is  within  the  limits  of  Sheffiela.  This 
town  affords  great  abundance  of  white  marble,  and  much  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  generally  productive, 
and  in  the  vsJe  easily  tilled.  Large  quantities  of  hay  are  easily 
obtained  from  the  extensive  intervals  lying  upon  the  river.  The 
Housatonic,  which  passes  through  the  length  of  the  town,  is  here 
a  silent,  sluggish  stream,  from  6  to  8  rods  in  breadth.  From  this 
town  it  passes  into  Connecticut,  and,  flowing  through  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  empties  into  Lon^  Island  Sound  between  Mil- 
ford  and  Stratford,  13  miles  west  of  New  Haven. 

The  following  singular  occurrences  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
near  the  boundary  line  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
Part  of  these  occurrences  took  place  in  this  town,  and  part  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Salisbury,  in  Connecticut.  The  relation  of 
these  circumstances  was  obtained  from  Mr.  S.  Ssige  and  his  family, 
who  are  still  living  on  the  spot,  (June,  1836j)  and  could  be  corro- 
borated by  great  numbers  of  people  now  livmg : — 

"  These  occorrences  commenced  Nov.  8th,  1802.  at  a  clothier's  shop.  A  man  and 
two  bojTs  were  in  the  shop ;  the  boys  had  retired  to  rest,  it  beinp;  between  10  and 
11  o'clock  at  night.  A  block  of  wood  was  thrown  through  the  window ;  after  that, 
pieces  of  hard  mortar,  till  the  man  and  boys  became  alarmed,  and  went  to  the  house 
to  call  Mr.  Sage,  who  arose  from  bed  and  went  to  the  shop,  and  could  hear  the  glass 
break  often,  but  conM  not  discover  from  whence  it  came,  notwithstanding  the  night 
was  very  light.  He  exerted  himself  to  discover  the  cause  without  success.  It  con- 
tinned  constantly  till  day-light,  and  then  ceased  till  the  next  evening  at  8  o'clock, 
when  it  commenced  again,  and  continued  till  midnight  ^  then  ceased  till  the  next 
evening  at  dusk,  and  continued  till  some  time  in  the  evenmg,  and  then  ceased.  The 
next  day  it  commenced  about  an  hour  before  sun-down,  and  continued  about  an  hour, 
and  then  it  left  the  shop  and  began  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Landon,  100 
rods  north,  in  the  town  of  Sheffield.  It  continued  several  hours,  and  ceased  till 
the  next  morning :  when  the  family  were  at  breakfast  it  began  again,  and  continued 
two  or  three  hours,  and  ceased  tiU  evening,  when  it  began  again  and  continued 
several  hours,  and  ceased  till  the  next  morning,  when  it  began  again  and  con- 
tinned  all  the  forenoon,  and  then  ceased  altogether.  The  articles  thrown  into  the 
shop  were  pieces  of  wood,  charcoal,  stone,  but  principsdly  pieces  of  hard  mortar, 
such  as  could,  not  be  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Nothing  but  stones  were  thrown 
into  the  house  of  Mr.  Landon,  the  first  of  idiich  were  thrown  into  the  door.  There 
were  38  panes  of  glass  broke  out  of  the  shop,  and  18  out  df  the  dwelling  houses : 
in  two  or  three  instances  persons  were  hit  by  the  thmgs  that  were  thrown.  What 
was  remarkable,  nothing  could  be  seen  coming  till  the  g:lass  broke,  and  whatever 
passed  through,  fell  directly  down  on  the  window-sill,  as  if  it  had  been  put  through 
with  a  person's  fingers,  and  many  pieces  of  mortar  and  coal  were  thrown  through 
the  same  hole  in  the  glass  in  succession.  Many  hundreds  of  pe<^le  assembled  to 
witness  the  scene,  among  whom  were  clergymen  and  other  gentlemen,  but  none 
were  able  to  detect  the  source  of  the  mischief.  The  more  credulous  readily 
believed  it  to  be  witchcraft,  but  it  was  generally  thought  to  be  some  slight  of  hand, 
effected  by  a  combination  o£  individuals,  as  tut  windows  were  broken  on  different 
sides  of  the  buildings  nearly  at  the  same  time." 
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The  following  inscriptions  are  taken  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yards  in  this  placie. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jonathan  Hubbard,  and  Mrs.  Rachel  Hubbard  his  oonaort, 
this  monument  is  erected.  The  Rev.  J.  Hubbard  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Sheffield.  He  was  blessed  with  a  lively  genius  and  solid  judgment.  His  public  dis- 
oonrces  were  judicious,  and  his  conversation  instructive.  He  depocrted  this  life  July 
6th,  1705,  in  the  62d  year  o£  his  age. — Our  Fathers  where  are  they  ?  and  do  Uie  Pro- 
phets live  forever  ? 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  John  Keep,  A.  M.,  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Sheffield,  who  died  Sept.  3d,  A.  D.  1784,  iEtat.  36,  et  ministerii  13,  calmly  resign- 
ing his  mortal  life  in  hope  of  a  blessed  immortalitv  thro'  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  was  blessed  with  natural  genius  improved  by  education,  and  a  benevolent 
heart,  and  was  illustrious  as  a  Divine^  a  Preacher,  a  Briend  and  a  Christian. 

When  Suns  and  Planets  from  their  orbs  be  hurUd 

And  livid  flames  involve  this  smoking  world ; 

The  Trump  of  God  announce  the  Savior  nigh 
.    And  shining  hosts  of  angels  crowd  the  sky 

Then  from  this  tomb  thy  dust  shall  they  convey 

To  happier  regions  of  eternal  day. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.Ephraim  Judson,  Pastor  of  the  church  in  Sheffield. 
He  died  on  the  23d  of  February,  A.  D.  1813,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his 
ministry  in  Sheffield,  having  been  previously  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Norwich, 
and  also  in  Taunton.  Mr.  Judson  was  esteemed  as  a  learned  divine,  an  acute 
logician,  and  an  evangelical  preacher.  He  was  mild,  courteous,  and  hospitable. 
By  his  numerous  friends  he  was  deemed  a  wise  counsellor,  an  active  peace-maker, 
is  a  sincere  christian.    What  he  was  in  Truth,  the  Great  Day  will  disclose. 

Here  lies  deposited  the  body  of  Major  General  John  Ashley,  who  died  Nov.  5, 1799, 
In  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

Make  the  extended  skies  your  tomb. 
Let  stars  record  your  worth ; 
Yet  know  vain  mortals  all  must  die. 
As  natures  sickliest  birth. 


This  monument  is  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Col.  John  Ashley,  who 
departed  this  life  Sept.  1st,  1802,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age. 
Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death. 
And  triumphs  most  when  most  the  tjrrant  frowns ; 
Earth  highest  station  ends  in  Here  he  lies 
And  dust  to  dust  concludes  her  noblest  song. 


STOOKBRIDGE. 

This  town  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  general  government 
of  the  state  in  1735,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Indians.  In 
the  year  previous  a  mission  was  commencol  among  the  Housa- 
tonic  Indians  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  then  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  assisted  by  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge  as  schoolmaster, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  Indian 
affairs  in  Boston,  of  which  his  excellency  Jonathan  Belcher,  then 
British  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  an  active  and  influential 
member.    At  that  time  about  half  of  these  Indians  lived  in  the 
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great  meadow  on  the  Hotisatonic  in  this  town,  called  by  them 
Wnqhktukook.  Here  Konkapot  the  chieftain  resided,  who  had 
just  before,  been  honored  by  Gov.  Belcher  with  a  captain's  com- 
mission. His  t^bin  stood  on  a  knoll  a  few  rods  north  of  the 
Konkapot  brook,  on  the  east  side  of  the  county  road.  The  other 
Indians  lived  on  their  reservation  in  Sheffield,  called  by  them 
Skatehook.  For  the  better  improvement  of  their  moral  condition 
it  was  soon  found  desirable  to  have  these  united  and  settled  in  one 
place,  with  such  other  Indians  in  the  vicinity  as  might  be  disposed 
to  join  with  them.  Being  made  acquainted  with  their  situation, 
the  legislature,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1735,  grafted  them  a  town- 
ship 6  miles  square,  to  be  laid  out  on  the  Housatonic  river, 
immediately  north  of  Monument  motmtain,  provided  the  proprie- 
tors and  settlers  of  the  Upper  Housatonic  coqld  be  induced  to 
give  up  their  right  to  that  portion  of  their  lands  on  which  the  new 
township  would  partly  fall.  It  was  wished  to  include  the  fine 
alluvial  ground  at  Wnsihktukook,  where  the  chieftain  resided,  and, 
which,  to  some  extent,  was  under  cultivation.  The  committee  met 
with  but  little  difficulty  in  performing  the  duties  assigned  them, 
and  in  April,  1736,  they  laid  out  the  town  in  a  square,  which  inclu- 
ded the  present  townships  of  Stockbridge  and  West-Stockbridge. 

Early  in  May  of  that  year  the  Indians  began  to  move  into  their  plantation,  and  hy 
the  last  of  Jane  there  were  more  than  90  persons  in  the  settlement.  In  Jan.,  1737, 
the  subject  being  laid  before  the  legislature  by  the  governor,  they  ordered  that  a 
meeting-house  40  feet  by  30,  together  with  a  school-house,  should  be  built  for  the 
Indians  at  the  charge  of  the  province.  On  the  7th  of  May  in  this  year,  the- grant  of 
the  town  was  confirmed  to  the  Indians,  their  heirs  and  assigns ;  and  in  1739,  Uie  town 
was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Stockbridge,  aAer  the  town  of  that  name  in  Eng- 
land. Their  meeting-house  was  $rst  opened  for  public  worship  on  the  29th  of  Nov... 
1739,  the  day  of  thanksgiving  in  the  commonwealth.  It  stood  a  few  rods  north-east 
of  the  site  of  the  present  south  meeting-house.  The  seUlement  graduall3r  increased 
for  man^  years,  until  they  numbered,  at  one  time,  nearly  500,  though  it  is  probable 
that  their  average  number,  while  they  remained  in  the  town,  was  about  400.  A  short 
time  before  the  revolutionary  war,  a  township,  6  miles  square,  was  given  them  by 
the  Oneidas,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  AAer  the  close  of  the  war,  in~  1783,  some  of 
them  removed,  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  1785,  and  the  residue  in  1788.  In  1810, 
they  are  represented  to  have  numbered  more  than  600.  In  1822  these  Indians  began 
to  move  to  Green  Bay,  on  the  sonUiem  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  to  a  tract  of 
5,000,000  acres,  purchased  for  them  and  other  Indians  in  the  state  of  New  York,  for 
$500,  of  the  Menominie  and  Winnebago  tribes.  The  head  of  Green  Bay  is  near  the 
center  of  their  purchase.  Thie  residence  of  Capt.  Konkapot  has  been  mentioned : 
that  of  Kiiig  Ben  (Benjamin  Kokkcwenaunaut]  was  on  the  elevated  ground  back  of 
the  Housatonic,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  plain.  In  1771,  being  then  94  years  old, 
this  chieftain  told  his  people  that  they  must  appoint  another  king,  and  king  Solomon 
[Solomon  Unhaunnanwaunnutt]  was  chosen  his  successor..  His  house  was  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Housatonic,  opposite  Little  Hill.  He  died  in  Feb.,  1777,  aged  50. 
King  Ben  lived  till  April  1781,  being  104  years  old.  Some  of  the  Indians'  houses 
were  on  the  plain,  some  on  the  meadows  near  the  river,  and  a  few  about  Bamum's 
brook.  These  Indians  at  first  were  called  b]r  the  English  JRitftr  Mdianty  afterwards 
more  generally  Housatonic  Indians,  until  the  incorporation  of  this  town ;  since  which 
they  have  more  generally  been  called  Stockbridge  Indians.  They  have  also  some- 
times, as  well  as  the  tribe  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  been  called  Mohegans,  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption  of  their  proper  name  Mahhekaneew  or  MMuktauok,  signifying  *^tkepeopU 
of  the  great  naterSj  continudUy  in  motion." 

One  very  important  effect  which  this  mission  produced  was,  that  the  friendship  of 
these  Indians  was  effectuallv  secured  to  the  £nglish.  They  performed  numenms 
kind  offices  for  the  early  settlers  of  the  county ;  in  time  of  war  they  were  spies  for 
the  English,  and  often  fought  and  sometimes  shed  their  blood  for  them  in  the  army. 
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Thoagh  Fart  Blassachasetts  was  repeatedly  attacked  in  the  time  of  the  first  French  war, 
and  terror  was  spread  throagh  all  this  region,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  well-known 
jQriendship  of  the  Mohhekaneews,  no  hostile  Indians  ventured  down  into  the  vicinity 
of  this  place,  and  the  southern  section  of  the  coQnty  was  saved  from  such  calamities 
as  befel  some  of  the  settlements  on  Connecticut  river,  and  others  to  the  west,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  Though  in  the  second  French  war  a  few  families  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  were  disturbed,  yet  the  mischief  was  small  compared  with  what 
probably  would  have  been  done,  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendship  of  the  Stockbridge 
tribe.  In  this  war  many  of  the  Indians  were  received  as  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
Massachusetts,  and  showed  their  fidelity  by  fighting  for  the  whites.  In  the  revolu* 
tionary  war  a  part  of  the  company  of  minute  men  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Goodrich,  of  this  town,  was  composed  of  these  Indians.  A  company  went  to 
White  Plains  under  Capt.  Daniel  Nimham,  where  some  were  slain,  and  others  died 
with  sickness.  Numbers  served  at  other  places.  At  the  close  of  the  war  General 
Washington  directed  the  contractors  for  supplying  a  division  of  the  army  at  West 
Point  with  provisions^  to  give  the  Indians  a  feast,  in  consideration  of  their  good  conduct 
in  the  service.  An  ox  weighing  1, 100  lbs.  was  roasted  whole ;  the  whole  tribe  partook  of 
it:  the  men  first,  and  then  the  women,  according  to  custom.  The  Rev.  John  Sergeant 
(tne  younger)  and  a  Mr.  Deane  presided  at  the  table,  and  the  principal  men  of  the 
place  attended.  The  feast  was  kept  near  the  residence  of  King  Solomon,  and  after 
this  was  over  the  Indians  buried  the  hatchet  in  token  that  the  war  was  past,  and 
performed  some  other  ceremonies  in  their  own  style  for  the  gratification  of  the  com- 
pany. The  school  commenced  among  these  Indians  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  in  the 
autumn  of  1734,  was  kept  by  him  many  vears,  and  was  regularly  kept  afterwards 
(for  some  time  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  Jun.;  until  the  Indians  emigmtea  to  the  region 
of  the  Oneidas. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  labors  is  taken  from 
the  History  of  Stockbridge,  by  the  Rev.  David  D.  Field, 


In  1741,  Mr.  Sergeant  projected  the  plan  of  a  boarding-school,  which  was  i 
rily  this :  That  a  tract  of  land  of  about  200  acres  should  be  set  aside  for  the  ose  of 
the  school,  and  a  house  erected  upon  it ;  that  a  number  of  children  and  youth,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  20,  should  be  received,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  two 
masters,  one  of  whom  should  .take  the  oversight  of  them  in  their  hours  of  labor,  and 
the  other  in  their  hours  of  stu/fy,  and  that  their  time  should  be  so  divided  between  the 
hours  of  labor  and  study,  as  to  make  one  the  diversion  of  the  other ;  that  the  fruit  of 
their  labors  should  go  towards  their  maintenance,  and  to  cany  on  the  general  design ; 
and  that  a  stock  of  cattle  should  be  maintained  on  the  place  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
was  also  proposed  to  take  into  the  number,  on  certain  conditions,  children  from  any 
of  the  Indian  tribes  around,  that  by  their  means  the  principles  of  virtue  and  Christian 
knowledge  might  be  spread  as  far  as  possible. 

This  project  was  very  popular  among  the  Indian  and  English  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  and  much  was  eventually  done  by  them,  considering  their  circumstances,  for 
promoting  it.  It  was  also  popular  with  the  commissioners  and  their  friends  in  Boston, 
but  before  much  was  done,  the  first  French  war  commenced,  which  r^dered  it  neces- 
sary that  the  actual  establishment  of  the  school  should  be  postponed  for  a  season.  In 
the  mean  while,  as  the  Corporation  for  Indian  Affairs,  under  which  the  commissioners 
acted,  existed  in  London,  the  project  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  such  blessed 
men  there  as  Br.  Isaac  Watts  and  Capt.  Thomas  Coram,  who  exerted  themselves  to 
raise  funds  for  the  sapport  of  the  school.  The  Prince  of  Wales  headed  a  subscription 
with  20  guineas,  and  a  few  others  high  in  rank  and  office  subscribed  for  it.  Mr.  Isaac 
HoUis  made  provision  at  first  for  supporting  12  boys,  and  afterwards  for  supporting 
24,  and  was  so  anxious  that  the  children  should  be  instructed  immediately,  that  Mr. 
Sergeant  took  12  nnder  his  care  in  the  beginning  of  1748.  But  as  it  was  not  alto- 
gether safis  for  them  to  remain  here  during  the  war,  he  procured  Capt.  Martin  Kel- 
logg, of  Newington,  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  to  take  them  in  May,  and  instruct  them 
for  a  year.  In  1749,  the  war  being  closed,  a  house  for  the  boarding-school  was  erected, 
which  stood  on  the  southern  end  of  the  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Benoni  C.  Wells. 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Sergeant  was  drawn  excosdinglv  towards  this  school.  His  suc- 
cessor, President  Edwards,  thought  much  of  it,  and,  directly  after  his  settlement  in 
this  place,  a  large  cotmcil  from  the  Six  Nations  sat  here  to  consider  the  subject  of 
sendmg  their  children  to  the  school.  After  it  was  opened,  the  Rov.  Gideon  Hawlev, 
Afterwards  missionary  at  Marshpee,  it  is  understood,  instructed  it  for  a  time.  "  He 
taoght  a  few  families  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas  and  Tuskaroras."    The  Rev.  tonoa 
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Mather  Smith,  who  afterwards  settled  in  Sharda,  Ckmn.,  also  instracted  it  for  a  i 
Bat  arrangements  for  managing  the  school  were  ne^er  very  thoroughly  made ;  and 
admirable  as  was  the  plan,  and  as  mnch  as  it  promisedi  the  occurrence  of  the  second 
French  war  nearly  destroyed  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  issnei  however,  in  tins  school,  in  connection  with  the 
common  school,  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  received  a  good  education.  A  few 
also  were  instructed  at  the  Indian  charity  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  Peter  Poll- 
quonnoppeet  was  graduated  at  the  college  in  that  town  in  1780.  This  Sir  FettTj  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  was  a  man  of  good  talents  and  character,  and  connected  with 
Joseph  Quanaukaunt,  Capt.  Hendrick  Aupaumut,  and  Capt.  Jphn  Eonkapot,  in  a 
council,  which,  after  the  decease  of  King  Solomon,  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  tribe. 
The  regal  power,  it  is  said,  belonged  to  Joseph  Quanaukaunt  \  but  being  a  very  modest 
and  unassuming,  as  well  as  sensible  man,  he  chose  not  to  be  king,  but  wished  the 
tribe  to  be  governed  by  a  council. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  fitted  for  the  transaction  of  all  ordinary  business.  A  part 
of  the  town  offices  were  uniformly  sustained  by  them  while  they  remained  in  this 
place.  The  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  to  the  Massachusetts  congress  in  1775,  in 
Bingham's  Columbian  Orator,  tendering  his  services  in  the  revolutionary  war,  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  talent  at  oratory  which  some  of  them  possessed. 

As  to  religion,  it  is  evident  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  poured  forth  under  the  minis- 
try of  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  that  his  labors  were  blessed  to  tne  conversion  of  many  souls. 
The  Lord's  supper  was  first  administered  here  on  the  4th  of  June,  1738 ;  but  as  a 
number  had  made  a  profession  years  before,  the  church  must  be  considered  as  i>re- 
viously  existing,  although  we  have  no  express  account  of  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
organization.  About  100,  from  first  to  last,  made  a  profession  of  Christianity  ,*  and 
though  it  is  not  certain  all  these  were  genuine  converts,  yet  we  have  no  authority  for 
restricting  the  operations  of  grace  entirely  to  those  who  became  professors,  nor  indeed 
to  the  members  of  this  tribe ;  for  considerable  numbers  from  other  tribes  occasionally 
listened  here  to  the  instructions  of  the  gospel. 

But  the  extent  to  which  they  were  civilized  and  christianized,  will  be  more  folly  un- 
derstood by  attending  to.  the  labors  of  the  successive  missionaries. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Sergeant  received  his  appointment,  he  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College. 
He  visited  the  Indians  in  the  autumn  of  1734,  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1735,  and 
in  July  in  the  latter  year,  having  relinquished  the  duties  of  the  tutorship,  he  took  up 
hi^  residence  with  the  Indians  for  life.  On  the  31st  of  August  following  he  was  or- 
dained at  Deerfield,  where  Gov.  Belcher  had  made  an  appointment  to  meet  some  In- 
dian tribes  about  that  time,  tot  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty  with  them.  The  o^ 
dination  took  place  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  presence  of  Uie  congregation  usually  wor- 
shipping theie,  of  the  governor  and  a  large  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture, of  the  Indians  collected  from  several  tribes,  and  of  some  of  the  Housatonic 
Indians,  who  sat  by  themselves,  and  formally  received  Mr.  Sergeant  as  their  mis- 

In  the  winters  of  1734  and  5,  and  of  1735  and  6,  the  Indians  were  instructed  in 
Great  Barrington,  and  in  the  intermediate  summer  in  Sheffield  and  Stockbridge. 
Upon  their  removal  to  this  town  in  May  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Woodbridge 
removed  here  and  boarded  with  Capt.  Eonkapot.  Mr.  Sergeant  boarded  with  a  fami- 
ly in  Great  Barrington  until  January,  1737,  when  he  moved  into  town,  and  boarded 
with  Mir.  Woodbridge,  who  had  settled  in  a  family  state.  The  first  residence  of  Mr. 
Woodbridge  was  on  the  "  Hill,"  eastward  from  the  house  of  Dea.  Josiah  Jones.  He 
afterwards  built  a  house  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Goodrich.  In  the 
course  of  1737,  Mr.  Sergeant  built  the  house  on  the  "  Plain,"  occupied  at  the  present 
time  by  the  widow  of  Gen.  Silas  Pepoon,  and  which  is  now  the  oldest  house  in  town. 
He  afterwards  built  the  house  on  the  Hill,  now  occupied  by  his  grandson,  Maj.  Sewall 
Sergeant.    In  this  he  died. 

Ignorant  of  their  language,  Mr.  Sergeant  at  first  instructed  the  Indians,  of  neces- 
sity, by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  In  this  way  he  translated  into  their  language  some 
prayers  for  their  daily  use,  and  Watts's  first  catechism  for  the  benefit  of  children.  But 
as  the  disadvantages  of  this  mode  were  many,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  the  language,  and  in  August,  1737,  began  to  declare  unto  them  in  their  own 
tongue  the  won£rful  works  of  God. .  Afterwards  he  made  such  proficiency  in  it,  that 
the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  say  he  spoke  their  language  better  than  they  did. 

The  effect  of  his  labors  upon  the  Indians  was  very  happy.  From  8  or  10  families 
they  had  increased  to  more  than  50,  during  his  ministiy,  had  been  reclaimed  from 
many  errors  and  vices,  had  assumed  a  stable  character  as  a  society,  regplarty  attended 
pablic  worship,  had  20  houses  built  after  the  English  manner,  and  paid  considerabla 
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attention  to  the  cnltiration  of  tke  earth.  In  singing  they  were  great  prdicients.  Fiftjr 
or  sixty  who  had  become  hopefol  conyerts  were  admitted  to  full  communion  by  him } 
some  of  whom  died  in  the  faith  before  him:  42  survived  him.  He  baptized  182  na* 
tives,  adults  and  infiuits.  His  services  were  also  greatly  useful  to  the  English  who 
settled  here. 


Ancient  House  in  Stockbridge* 

The  above  is  a  soutli-eastem  view  of  the  house  of  Mr.  D^iel 
B.  Fenn,  in  the  central  part  of  Stockbridge  village.  It  was  built 
by  Mr.  Sergeant  in  1737,  and  is  the  oldest  house  in  the  town. 
This  house  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  while  he 
resided  in  this  town,  and  within  its  walls  he  completed  his  cele- 
brated production,  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  which  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  the  greatest  production  of  the  human  mind.  His 
study  was  on  the  lower  floor  in  the  south- west  comer  of  the  build- 
ing, and  was  quite  contracted  in  its  limits,  being  but  about  five  feet 
by  four,  as  it  appears  by  the  marks  of  the  partition  still  remain- 
ing. The  walls  of  the  house  are  lined  with  brick.  After  Presi- 
dent Edwards  left  it  was  occupied  by  Jehiel  Woodbridge,  Esq.  j  then 
by  Judge  Sedgwick,  then  Gen.  Silas  Pepoon,  and  now  by  Mr. 
Fenn. 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  a  native  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  graduate  of 
Yale  College  1729.  In  stature  he  was  rather  small,  but  possessed 
a  very  intelligent,  expressive  countenance.  He  died  on  the  27th 
of  July,  1749,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  labors  of  the  mission  by 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  entered  upon  the  same  general 
course  of  instruction  which  his  predecessor  had  pursued,  and  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  his  wonted  faithfulness,  and  to  the  good 
acceptance  of  both  the  people  and  commissioners.  Besides  per- 
formmg  his  ministerial  dxities,  he  here  wrote  some  of  his  greatest 
works.  Mr.  Edwards  continued  here  till  Jan.,  1758,  when  he  was 
dismissed,  to  take  the  presidency  of  Princeton  College.  At  the 
time  of  his  dismission,  the  number  of  Indian  famiUes  were  reduced 
to  42.  Rev.  Stephen  West,  of  Tolland,  Conn.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  was  ordained  the  next  pastor  of  this  church,  June 
13th,  1759,  and  continued  over  them  until  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  to  the  state  of  New  York. 
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This  town  was  gradually  settled  by  the  English,  who  bought 
out  the  Indian  rights  one  after  another  before  their  emigration. 
Some  of  the  earliest  white  settlers,  next  to  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  were  Col.  Williams,  Josiah  Jones,  Joseph  Wood- 
bridge,  Samuel  Brown,  Samuel  Brown  Jr.,  Joshua  Chamberlain, 
David  Pixley,  John  Willard,  John  Taylorj  Jacob  Cooper,  Elisha 
Parsons,  Stephen  Nash,  James  Wilson,  Josiah  Jone$  Jun.,  Thomas 
Sherman,  and  Solomon  Glezen.  Families  by  the  name  of  Ball, 
Hamilton,  Cadwell,  and  Lynch  were  in  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
of  Curtis  and  Churchill  in  the  north,  and  of  Bradley  and  Williams 
in  the  east,  at  an  early  period. 

The  ,great  body  of  the  people  in  this  town  have  ever  been  Con- 
gregationalists ;  though  there  are  some  Episcopalians,  a  few  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists.  The  principal  village,  about  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Plain,  a  tract  of  level  land 
between  "  the  Hill"  and  the  Housatonic,  moderately  elevated  above 
the  river.  It  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-houses,  a.  Congrega- 
tional church,  a  bank,  and  academy.  The  scenery  ojf  the  town 
has  been  much  admired  by  strancers.  It  is  situated  6  miles  S.  of 
Lenox,  44  from  Springfield,  59  n-om  Hartford,  32  from  Hudson, 
34  from  Albany,  and  130  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  2,036.  There 
are  in  the  town  a  cotton  mill  with  3,780  spindles,  2  woollen  mills 
with  8  sets  of  machinery,  and  2  furnaces,  one  of  which  is  for  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron,  of  which  in  1837  thirteen  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  tons  were  made,  valued  at  $53,480. 

[jFVm  ihe  Boiton  Past  Boy,  Sept  3,  1739.] 
"  In  a  letter  from  a  fViend  in  the  conntry,  dated  Aug.  21, 1789,  we  have  tiie  follow- 
ui|^  passages.  I  have  lately  been  to  see  my  friends  at  HouioUmnoc,  (now  called  Stock- 
bridge,)  and  was  well  pleased  to  find  the  Indians  so  well  improved,  particularly  in 
husbandry,  having  good  fields  of  Indian  com,  and  beans,  and  other  sorts  of  grain,  as 
oats,  &c  They  have  good  fence  about  their  field,  made  with  their  own  hands.  Some 
of  them  live  in  nouses  built  after  the  English  manner,  and  Capt.  Cancopot  has  built  a 
bam  that  is  well  shingled,  &c.  They  hkve  several  horses  arnMg  them,  and  some 
cows,  hogs,  dec.  They  are  many  of  them  grown  industrious  and  diligent  ia  busi- 
ness ;  I  observed  several  young  women  sewing  cloth,  making  shirts,  &c.  B\jt  I  was 
in  mdal  gratify^  to  find  them  improv'd  in  learning ;  several  of  them  have  made  good 
pronciencv,  can  read  in  their  Testaments  and  Bibles,  and  some  of  them  cm  write  a 
good  hana :  the  children  are  in  general  as  mannerly  as  you  find  in  any  country  town. 
There  are  about  20  families  of  Inoians  that  live  there  j  and  now  the  great  and  general 
court  have  taken  such  efiiectual  care,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  the  land,  they 
have  designed  for  them,  (which  hitherto  they  have  been  nindered  from  possessing,) 
I  make  no  doubt  but  they  will  greatly  increase  in  number ;  for  several  Indians  have 
been  with  them,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  tarry  with  them,  could  they  have  land  to 
work  upon.  There  is  a  church  gathered  and  fourteen  Indian  communicants ;  the 
number  of  the  baptizM  is  near  sixty.  While  I  was  at  Stockbridge,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant (the  minister  there)  was  married  to  Mrs.  Abigail  WiUiamSj  a  virtuous  and 
a^preeable  young  gentlewoman,  daughter  of  Evhraim  WUUawUf  Esq.  There  were 
nmety  Indians  present  at  the  marriage,  who  benaved  with  great  gravity  while  the 
prayers  were  made,  yea,  during  the  whole  solemnity ;  and  seem'd  exceedingly  well 
pleased  that  their  minister  was  married ;  they  show  him  great  respect,  ^c.  And  I 
nope  he  may  prove  yet  a  great  blessing  among  them,  and  be  instrumental  of  turning 
many  of  theisi  firom  darkness  to  light. 

lam  ftouf'ty  <f^." 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, in  the  grave-yar d  near  the  Congregational  church. 


100  TTRINOHAM. 

Here  lies  the  bofy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  who  dfd  the  27th  day  of  July, 
A.  P.  1749  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 

Where  is  that  pleasing  form  I  ask,  then  canst  not  show, 
He's  not  within  false  stone,  there's  nought  but  dust  below ; 
And  Where's  that  piotts  soul  that  thinking  concious  mind, 
Wilt  thou  pretend  vain  cypher  that's  with  thee  inshrin'd  ? 
Alas,  my  mend's  not  here  with  thee  that  I  can  find, 
Here's  not  a  Sergeant's  body  or  a  Sergeant's  mind; 
I'll  seek  him  hence,  for  all's  a  like  deception  here, 
I'll  go  to  Heaven,  and  I  shall  find  my  Sergeant  there. 


TYRINGHAM. 


The  settlement  of  this  towli  commenced  in  1739.  In  April  of 
that  year  Lieut  Isaac  Garfield,  Thomas  Slaton,  and  John  Chad- 
wick,  moved  into  the  place.  In  August  following,  Capt  John 
Brewer,  from  Hopkinton,  moved  into  the  town  and  put  up  a 
house;  and  erected  mills  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  agreeably 
to  a  contract  with  the  proprietors,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Lang- 
don  mills.  ConcerniAg  Capt.  Brewer,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
he  was  the  father  of  13  children,  and  his  youngest  child,  Col.  Jo- 
siah  Brewer,  (bom  in  1744,)  had  exactly  the  same  number.  In 
the  French  war  beginning  in  1744,  several  houses  were  fortified, 
and  the  fortifications  were  rebuilt  upon  the  alarm  produced  by  two 
or  three  murders  in  the  vicinity,  in  August,  1755.  The  first  and 
principal  of  these  foj*tifications  was  around  the  house  of  Capt. 
Brewer,  at  which  some  soldiers  were  placed  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment Among  these  were  William  Hale,  who  had  assisted  in 
building  Fort  Massachusetts,  in  Adams.  He  became  a  settler  here 
as  early  as  1747,  and  was  afterwards  a  deacon  in  the  church. 
About  1750,  John  Jackson  moved  into  the  town  from  Weston,  and 
persons  by  the  names  of  Thomas  and  Orton ;  and  four  brothers 
by  the  name  of  Warren,  with  their  father  Joshua,  (the  first  person 
bom  in  Watertown,)  moved  into  it  about  the  same  time.  The 
south  part  of  the  town,  sometimes  called  South  Tyringham,  was 
generally  settled  at  an  early  period ;  but  Hopbrook,  or  North  Ty- 
ringham, was  left  as  an  insalubrious  marsh  for  more  than  20  years. 
The  first  log  ho^se  in  this  section  of  the  town  was  erected  by  Dea. 
Thomas  Orton,  about  1762.  The  first  settlers  were  Congregational- 
ists,  and  in  1743  they  erected  a  meeting-house.  The  church  was 
formed  of  8  members.  Sept  26,  1750;  and  on  the  3d  of  October  fol- 
lowing Rev.  Adonijah  Bidwell,  a  native  of  Hartford,  Con.,  and 
graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1740,  was  ordained  its  pastor.  In 
1796,  the  society  built  the  second  meeting-house  near  the  old  one, 
which  was  dedicated  July  4, 1798.  In  1782,  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple became  Shakers,  and  set  up  meetings  at  each  other's  houses, 
according  to  the  customs  of  this  sect.  In  1792,  they  collected 
together  in  a  body,  and  formed  themselves  into  what  they 
denominate  ckttrch  order.  Their  settlement  is  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  at  Hopbrook,  where  they  own  nearly  2,000  acres  of 
land.    The  spiritual  concerns  of  the  three  settlements  at  Tyring- 
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ham,  Hancock,  and  Enfield,  in  Con.,  are  superintended  by  a  presid- 
ing elder,  assisted  by  a  subordinate  elder  in  each  settlement.  After 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  some  Baptists  moved  into  the 
town  firom  Rhode  Island,  and  there  are  also  some  families  of 
Methodists.  These  denominations  have  meeting-houses  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town. 

This  town  is  7  miles  in  length  and  6  in  width.  It  was  incor- 
porated by  the  genercd  court  May  18,  1762.  It  is  said  the  name 
was  given  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Viscount  Howe,  who  owned 
property  at  Tyringham  in  England,  and  who  passed  through  this 
town  a  few  days  before  he  fell  near  Ticonderoga,  July  6,  1758. 
This  town  is  14  mUes  S.  E.  of  Lenox,  and  116  W.  of  Boston. 
Population,  1,288. 
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This  town  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  in  1760,  by  a  com- 
pany, most  of  which  lived  in  Hartford  and  Suffield,  Con.  Some  of 
the  proprietors  settled  on  their  lands  the  same  year.  These  were 
George  Sloan,  Andrew  Mumford,  William  Milekan,  Elijah  Crane, 
Amos  Beard,  William  Beard,  Joseph  Knox,  Nathan  Ingraham, 
Joseph  Chaplin,  and  Matthew  DeWolf.  After  the  settlement  was 
commenced,  the  proprietors  met  with  some  difficulty  by  the  pro- 
vince authorities  claiming  a  right  to  the  township;  whereupon 
Nathaniel  Hooker,  John  Townly,  and  Isaac  Sheldon,  of  Hartford, 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  67  others,  proprietors,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1762  petitioned  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  to  erant 
them  the  township.  This  ^ant  was  made  in  February  of  the 
following  year,  from  which  time  till  1777  it  was  called  Hartwood. 
The  church  in  this  town  was  formed  as  early  as  1772.  After  two 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  settle  a. pastor,  the  Rev.  William  G.  Ballan- 
tine,  of  Westfield,  was  ordained,  June  15,  1774.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  built  in  1773,  which  stood  till  1792,  when  ^  new 
one  was  erected.  An  Episcopal  church,  called  St.  John's  church, 
was  formed  here  in  1825.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
B^tists  and  also  of  Methodists  in  the  town. 

This  town  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  April  12,  1777. 
It  being  situated  on  the  Green  mountain  range,  the  surface  is 
uneven,  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys.  The  township  is  well 
watered  by  pure  springs  and  brooks,  and  fiimishes  in  every  part 
good  farms  for  grazing.  A  few  years  since  a  considerable  number 
of  the  principal  fanners  exchanged  their  improved  farms  in  this 
place  for  new  lands  in  Ohio,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  in  New  York, 
and  elsewhere,  and  removed,  by  which  the  population  and  prop- 
erty of  the  town  have  been  much  diminished.  This  town  is  situ- 
ated 8  miles  E.  of  Lcaiox,  and  120  W.  of  Boston,  Population,  758. 
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This  town  originally  belonged  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  and 
was  sold  by  them  in  parcels  to  individual  purchasers.  The  first 
person  who  settled  in  the  town  was  Joseph  Bryan,  from  Cfiuiaan, 
Conn.,  in  1766.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Col.  Elijah  Williams, 
from  Stockbridge,  settled  in  that  part  of  the  town  now  called 
West  Stockbridge  village.  Between  this  time  and  1774,  about 
40  families  settled  in  the  town,  amons  whom  were  the  families 
of  Increase  Hewings,  EUsha  Hooper,  Lemuel  Burghardt,  Christo- 
pher Brazee,  John  Minkler  and  Samuel  Boynton,  from  different 
places  in  this  state,  and  lehabod  Miller,  Samuel  Mudge,  Elijah 
Slosson,  Josiah  Arnold,  John  Deming,  Matthew  Benedict,  Roderic 
Messenger,  Benjamin  Lewis,  John  Ford,  Ambrose  Collins,  and 
Amasa  and  James  Spencer,  from  Connecticut.  The  early  set- 
tlers generally  planted  themselves  down  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  where  the  lands  are  the  most  feasible  and  productive. 
The  first  meeting-house  in  this  town  was  built  in  1788,  and  the 
church  organized  June  4,  1789.  Their  first  minister  was  the  Rev. 
Oliver  Ayres,  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1792,  and 
the  society  incorporated  and  a  meeting-house  built  in  1794.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Whelpley,  from  Stockbridge,  preached  to  them  for  a 
number  of  years  from  the  time  the  society  was  formed. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1774,  and  its  name  was  derived 
from  its  relation  to  Stockbridge.  Before  its  incorporation  it  was  call* 
ed  Queensborough.  A  collection  of  rugged  hills  occupy  the  center 
of  the  town.  Near  the  south-west  comer  is  a  mountain  called 
Tom  Ball,  extending  into  Great  Barrington  and  Alford,  while 
Stockbridge  mountain  is  on  the  eastern  side.  The  south  and 
south-eastern  parts  consist  generally  of  rough,  broken  land.  Lime 
quarries  abound.  There  is  much  valuable  marble  in  the  town,  of 
various  colors ;  some  hardly  less  inferior  in  whiteness  to  snow, 
some  parti-colored,  mostly  with  blue;  some  is  dove  colored,  some 
is  gray,  and  some  is  black.  In  Boynston's  quarry,  near  the  village, 
(in  1828,)  an  opening  or  fissure  in  the  rocks,  about  15  feet  deep 
and  from  18  to  4  inches  in  diartieter,  was  charged  with  204  pounds 
of  powder.  Upon  firing  it  a  mass  of  marble  was  raised,  about  60 
feet  square  on  the  surface  and  8  feet  thick,  and  at  least  twice  that 
quantity  was  loosened. 

West  Stockbridge  village  is  situated  near  the  north  line  of  the 
town,  on  Williams'  river,  a  mill  stream  passing  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  town.  ,  It  consists  of  about  30  dwelling-houses,  2 
churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist,  (erected  in  1838,) 
and  a  number  of  mills  for  sawine  marble.  Stockbridge  mountain 
rises  immediately  eastward  of  me  village,  and  is  the  boundary 
between  the  towns.  This  place  is  6  miles  from  Lenox,  5  from 
Stockbridge,  47  from  Sprmgfield,  63  from  Hartford,  28  from  Hud- 
son, 30  from  Albany,  and  135  from  Boston.  Population  of  the 
town,  1,^44. 
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This  town  is  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  state.  It  was  ex- 
plored, together  with  the  town  of  Adams,  and  the  limits  traced,  by 
a  committee  of  the  general  court,  in  1749.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  CoL  Partridge,  of  Hatfield,  and  Col.  Choate  and  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Dwight,  of  Belchertown.  Both  towns  were  intended  to 
be  6  miles  square,  but  for  some  reasons  they  were  laid  out  7  miles 
in  length  and  6  in  width.  This  township  was  called  West  Hoo- 
sic  and  the  adjoining  one  East  Hoosic.  This  was  the  Indian 
name  of  the  tract  embraced  in  these  towns.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  erf  which  any  record  is  preserved  was  held  Dec.  6, 
1753,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  William  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitts- 
field,  ''  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,'^  Sept.  10,  1763.  But  **  the  house  lots"  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town  were  laid  out  previous  to  this  meeting. 
TTie  settlement  of  this  town,  Uke  that  of  others  of  that  day,  wa? 
retarded  by  Indian  hostilities.  Nehemiah  Smedley,  William  and 
Josiah  Hosford,  and  some  other  young  men,  came  to  prepare  for 
themselves  and  families  a  settlement  here,  it  is  believed,  in  1761  or 
52.  But  they  were  interrupted  by  the  increasing  hostility  of  the 
Indians  in  those  years.  Returning  to  Connecticut,  they  enlisted  m 
a  company  raised  to  protect  the  frontiers,  and  came  again  with 
others  to  this  place  and  garrisoned  a  fort,  which  stood  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  present  meeting-house,  and  also  a  block-house  near 
the  west  college.  A  few  soldiers  were  kept  here  in  garrison  till 
1760.  But  the  inhabitants  were  exposed  to  irequent  alarms.  Some 
were  carried  into  captivity,  and  in  an  attack  July  11,  1766,  Capt. 
Chapin  and  two  persons  by  the  name  of  Chidestree  were  killed. 
The  dangers  nearly  ceased  at  the  close  of  the  French  war.  The 
following  are  most  of  the  early  settlers  from  the  first,  till  about 
1770. 


Capt.  Nehemiah  Smedley, 
William  Hosford, 
Josiah  Hosford, 
Col.  B.  Simmons, 
Seth  Hud-Hoo, 
Richard  Stratton, 
Jonathaik  Meacham, 
James  Meacham, 
Thomas  Train, 
Thomas  Dnnton, 
Wilson  Webb, 
nerrick  Webb, 
Elkanah  Paris, 
Capt.  Isaac  Searls, 
John  Newbury, 
Elisha  Higgins, 
Dea.  Nathan  Wheeler, 
Mr.  Seely, 

ElLsha  Baker  and  Son, 
WiUiam  Hine, 
Seth  Lewis, 
David  Nichols, 
Stephen  Davis, 


Titus  Harrison, 
Isaac  Ovitt, 
Thomas  Ovitt, 
Josiah  Wright, 
Jesse  Ryan, 
Samuel  Birchard, 
Joseph  Wheeler, 
Asa  Johnson, 
Robert  Hawkins, 
Derrick  Smith, 
Joseph  Talmadge, 
Elisha  Higgins, 
Stephen  Olmsted, 
Nathan  Smith, 
Isaac  Stratton, 
Daniel  Bnrbank, 
Robert  McMaster, 
John  McMaster, 
Moses  Rich, 

Banholomew  Woodcoek, 
Nehemiah  Woodcock, 
David  J(4msom, 
Samuel  Sloane, 


Alexander  Sloane, 
Thomas  Roe, 
lehabod  Soathwkk, 
Jesse  Sonthwick, 
John  Torrey, 
William  Torrey, 
Capt.  Samuel  Clark, 
Moses  Young, 
Andrew  Young, 
William  Young, 
Zebadiah  Sabin, 
David  Johnson,  2d, 
Asa  Corben, 
Amftsa  Corben, 
Joseph  Corben, 
Samuel  Mills, 
Jonathan  Sherwood, 
Samuel  Sherwood, 
Isaac  Sherwood, 

Deming,  ' 

Lie«t.  SampiOTn  Hove. 


Capt.  Smedley  (at  the  head  of  this  list)  had  five  brothers  who  settled  in  the  plaoe. 
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The  town  received  also  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  at  differ- 
ent times,  between  1770  and  1800,  from  Colchester,  Con.,  among 
which  were  all  the  Buckleys,  Bridgeses,  Chamberlains,  Days, 
Fords,  Judds,  Northams,  Skinners,  Tylers,  Judah  and  Elisha 
Williams,  Elijah,  Thomai^,  and  Solomon  Wolcott  At  a  meeting 
of  the  proprietors,  March  10,  1763,  it  was  voted,  "that  for  the 
future"  they  "  would  have  preaching,"  and  accordingly  a  call  was 
given  to  Rev.  Moses  Warren  to  preach  on  probation.  Two  years 
after  this,  and  immediately  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  the 
proprietors  called  Mr.  Whitman  Welch  "  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry in  this  town,"  July  26,  1765.  His  settlement  was  £80, 
($267J  to  be  paid  one  half  the  first  year,  the  other  half  the  year 
foUowmg.  His  salary  was  at  first  £40,  and  was  to  be  increased 
£3  annually,  until  it  diould  amount  to  £70,  and  he  was  to  have 
the  use  of  the  ministry-house  lot.  He  was  prdained  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1765,  and  continued  the  pastor  of  the  church  nearly  12 
years. 

Mr.  Welch  was  a  native  of  MiUbrd,  Con.,  and  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Welch, 
one  of  the  53  <<  first  planters"  of  that  town.  His  father  dying  early,  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  on  an  uncle,  with  whom  he  went  to  reside  in  New  Milford.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1762.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  was  social  in 
his  habits,  and  at  suitable  times  gay  and  sportive.  He  was  an  animated  preacher, 
and  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the  winter  of  1776,  he  went  with  the 
American  army  to  Canada  as  chaplain,  in  a  regiment  to  which  a  pi^y  belonged, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Zebadiah  Sabin,  of  Williamstown.  Mr.  Welch  died  of  the 
smaU-pQX  in  March  of  the  same  year,  near  Quebec. 

The  'first  proposal  to  build  a  meeting-house  was  in  1766,  in  De- 
cember of  which  year  it  was  voted  to  build  a  house  40  feet  by  30, 
and  to  raise  X180  for  this  purpose.  The  house  was  erected  in 
1768,  and  was  occupied  by  tfie  congregation  for  30  years,  when  it 
was  removed  and  fitted  up  for  a  town-house,  and  a  new  meeting- 
house erected,  76  feet  in  length  and  65  in  width,  at  the  cost  of  about 
$6,000.  The  meeting-house  at  the  south  part  of  the  town  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1812,  by  the  united  exertions  of  Cqn- 
gregationalists  and  Baptists.  There  was  early  a  small  Baptist 
congregation  in  this  town.  In  May,  1791,  the  town  refused  "  to 
incorporate  Matthew  Dunning  and  14  others  into  a  Baptist  socie- 
ty," according  to  their  petition.  The  next  year  "  Isaac  Hohnes 
was  chosen  tythingman  for  the  Baptist  society  in  this  town," 
{tovm  records).  This  church  included  some  members  from  Han- 
cock, but  was  always  small,  and  was  dissolved  in  1811.  In  1814, 
another  Baptist  church  was  organized,  which  is  now  in  a  flourish- 
ingstate. 

The  principal  street  in  Williamstown  passes  over  the  highest  part 
of  three  eminences ;  on  the  first  of  which  stands  the  east  college  and 
the  chapel,  on  the  second  the  west  college,  and  on  the  third  the 
Congregational  church,  from  which  the  drawing  for  the  engraving 
was  taken.  There  are  about  50  dwelling-houses  near  the  colleges, 
standing  compactly  enough  together  to  be  called  a  village.  This 
place  is  20  miles  from  Pittsfield,  45  from  Northampton,  14  from 
Bennington,  34  from  Troy,  and  135  miles  from  Boston. 
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Williams  College,  in  Williamstown,  was  founded  in  1790,  was 
incorporated  June  22, 1793,  and  held  its  first  commencement  in 
1795,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  which  is  still  its  anni- 
versary. It  was  thus  <:alled  in  honot  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams, 
a  native  of  Newton,  near  Boston,  and  eldest  son  of  Col.  Ephraim 
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Williams,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Stock- 
bridee,  and  a  justice  of  the  court  of  commonpleas  in  the  county 
of  Hampshire.  The  following  account  of  Williams  College,  and 
of  Col.  Williams  its  fDunder,  is  by  the  Rev.  Chester  Dewey,  and  is 
extracted  from  the  History  of  Berksire  County. 

"  Col.  Williams,  the  younger,  led  for  a  number  of  years  a  seafar- 
ing life,  but  was  induced  to  relinquish  it  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
father.  In  his  several  voyages  to  Europe,  in  which  he  visit^ 
England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  he  acquired  graceful  manners,  and 
a  considerable  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  In  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  which  continued  from  1744  to  1748,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  commander  of  a  company  in  the  army  rais- 
ed in  New  England  for  the  Canada  service.  After  the  peace,  he 
retired  a  while  to  Hatfield,  but  was  soon  appointed  commander  of 
the  line  of  Massaichusetta  forts  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  resided  principally  at  Fort  Massachusetts,  which  stood 
not  fcur  from  the  north-eastern  end  of  Saddle  mountain,  on  the 
north  border  of  the  Hoosic,  in  the  edge  of  Adams^  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  Williamstown.  Under  the  protection  of  this  fort, 
and  a  small  one  in  Williamstown,  which  stood  a  few  rods  north- 
west of  the  present  site  of  the  meeting-house,  the  settlers  in  this 
section  of  the  county  began  their  improvements.  Col.  Williams, 
who  owned  considerable  land  among  them,  was  much  coonversant 
with  them,  witnessed  their  dsmgers,  difficulties  and  hardships,  and. 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them,  intimated  an  intention  ol 
doing  something  liberal  and  handsome  for  them  at  a  future  time. 
In  the  second  French  war,  in  1766,  he  was  colonel  of  a  regiment, 
14 
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and  was  ordered  to  join  Gren.  Johnson  at  the  north.  On  his  way 
to  that  station,  on  the  22d  of  July  in  that  year,  he  made  his  will 
at  Albany.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September  following, 
he  was  ordered  out  at  the  head  of  a  scouting  party,  1,200  strong, 
and  was  shot  through  the  he€td  by  an  ambush  party  of  French 
and  Indians,  near  French  mountain,  a  little  east  of  that  point  of 
Lake  George  on  which  Fort  Greorge  was  built  in  1759,  in  the  42d 
year  of  his  age.  His  detachment  returned  to  the  main  army, 
which  the  same  day  obtained  a  memorable  victory  over  the 
enemy. 

In  his  will,  after  several  bequests  to  his  relatives  and  friends, 
he  directed,  "  that  the  remainder  of  his  land  should  be  sold,  at  the 
discretion  of  his  executors,  within  five  years  after  an  established 
peace ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  monies  arising  from  the  sale, 
and  also  the  interest  of  his  notes  and  bonds,  should  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  a  free  school,  in  a  township  west  of  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts, forever ;  provided  said  township  fall  within  Massachu- 
setts, Upon  running  the  line  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  and  provided  the  said  township  when  incorporated  shall  be 
called  Williamstown ;"  otherwise  it  was  to  be  applied  to  certain 
other  pious  and  charitable  uses.  Both  of  these  conditions  took 
place. 

The  executors  of  the  will  sold  the  land  agreeably  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  testator,  and  by  their  provident  and  Mthful  manage- 
ment the  fund  was  annually  increased.  In  the  year  1785,  they 
appUed  to  the  general  court  for  an  act  to  enable  them  to  carry  into 
effect  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  testator ;  and  an  act  w^s  ac- 
cordingly passed,  incorporating  a  free  school  in  Williamstown. 
Nine  gentlemen  were  appointed  trustees  of  the  fimd  and  of  the 
school,  viz.  William  Williams  of  Dalton,  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
Woodbridge  Little,  John  Bacon,  Thompson  Joseph  Skinner, 
Esquires,  the  Eeverend  Seth  Swift  and  Daniel  Collins,  Mr.  Israel 
Jones  and  Mr.  David  Noble,  who  voted  in  1788  to  erect  a  building 
for  its  use.  The  legislature  granted  them  a  lottery,  which  yield- 
ed about  $3,500,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion $2,000  more  towards  the  building,  and  in  1790  the  brick 
edifice,  now  the  west  college,  was  built  on  the  middle  eminence 
in  the  principal  street,  82  feet  long,  42  broad,  four  stories,  contain- 
ing 28  rooms  and  a  small  chapel.  The  expense  of  the  building 
was  about  $11,700,  and  the  funds  then  remaining  at  interest 
amounted  to  about  the  same  sum. 

The  school  was  opened  in  October,  1791,  under  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Fitch,  a  native  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  who  had  been  a  tutOT  at 
Yale  College.  It  consisted  of  two  departments,  an  academy  or 
grammar  school,  and  an  English  free  school ;  and,  under  the  durec- 
tion  of  this  gentleman,  immediately  became,  prosperous.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  students  resorted  to  it  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  neighboring  stp^tes,  and  even  from  Canada.  Upon  the  de- 
sire pf  the  people  of  Williamstown  and  others,  and  to  effect  more 
perfectly  the  object  of  the  donor,  the  legislature,  in  June^  1793, 
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ereeted  this  into  a  college^  and  accompanied  the  charted  with  a 
grant  of  $4,000.  The  trustees  of  the  original  school,  together  with 
Henij  Tan  Schaack,  Esq.,  of  Kttsfield,  Elijah  Williams,  Esq.,  of 
Deerneld,  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  West,  were  constituted  trustees  of 
the  college.  In  the  charter  it  was  provided  that  the  trustees  might 
be  seventeen  in  number,  (of  whom  the  president  ex  qfido  is  one^) 
ttiat  they  might  fill  their  own  vacancies,  and  hold  property,  the 
annual  income  of  which  shall  amount  to  $20,000.  Mr.  Pitch, 
now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pitch,  was  elected  president,  and  the  college  be- 
gan its  operations  in  October  of  this  year,  by  the  admission  of 
diree  small  classes.  The  English  free  school  was  discontinued^ 
but  the  academy  continued  for  some  years  in  connection  with  ^e 
college.  In  1794,  a  lot  was  purchased  and  a  house  built  for  the 
pesident,  which  together  cost  $2,400.  In  January,  1796,  the 
legislature  granted  to  the  "president  and  trustees,  two  townships 
of  land  in  the  district  of  Maine,  which  were  sold  in  May  for  about 
$10,000 ;  which,  with  a.considerable  sum  besides,  were  applied  in 
1797  and  8  to  build  the  east  college.  This  stands  on  the  eastern 
eminence  in  the  principal  street^  about  60  rods  from  the  other  col- 
lege, on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  This  is  also  of  brick,  104  feet 
long,  28  broad,  four  stories,  containing  32  suites  of  rooms.  Both 
colleges  front  the  east. 

Two  townships  have  since  been  granted  to  the  college,  and  sold 
less  advantageously.  The  college  also  received  from  the  com- 
monwealth three  thousand  dollars  annually  for  ten  years,  begin- 
ning with  1814;  the  interest  of  one  fourth  of  which  ($7,600)  is 
applied  annually  to  the  payment  of  the  bills  of  such  students  as 
need  assistance.  Woodbridge  Little,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  one  of  the 
first  trustees,  made  a  donation  of  $2,$00  in  1811,  and  raised  the 
sum  to  near  $6,700  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  June^  1813 ;  the 
interest  of  which  is  applied  also  to  assist  young  men  intended  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  In  1820,  more  than  $17,600  were  added 
to  the  funds  of  the  college  by  subscription ;  and  in  1826,  $26^000 
more  were  raised  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  professorship,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1828,  the  chapel  was  erected,  and  on  the  2d  of  September 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  It  is  of  brick,  stands  oa  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  from  the  east  college,  facing  the  soudi,  93 
feet  long,  38  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  It  contams,  besides  the 
large  and  convenient  room  for  the  chapel,  a  chemical  laboratory, 
lecture  rooms,  apartments  for  the  philosophical  apparatus,  the 
mineralogical  collection,  the  libraries,  the  meetings  of  the  trustees, 
&c.  In  addition  to  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  the  corpora- 
tion own  a  house  and  lot,  designed  for  the  accommodation  ol  one 
of  the  professors,  a^d  a  right  in  the  meeting-house. 

The  fast  property  of  the  college,  with  the  library,  apparatus, 
and  cabinet  of  minerals,  has  cost  about  $44,000,  and  the  produc- 
tive fund  is  $66,000. 

The  college  library  is  a  choice  selection  of  books,  amounting 
to  little  more  than  2,000  volumes.    The  library  of  the  students, 
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caUed  the  Adehhic  Union  Liirary^  the  library  of  the  Theologi* 
cal  Society,  and  a  collection  of  class  books,  called  the  Franklin 
Library,  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  indigent  students,  amount  to 
about  hsdf  that  number. 

The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus^  is  well  selected. 

The  immediate  instruction  and  government  of  the  college  is 
placed  in  the  president,  professors  and  tutors,  who  compose  the 
faculty.  Besides  the  president  and  tutors,  there  is  established  a 
professorship  of  divinity,  of  law,  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhet- 
oric, of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history,  and  of  languages,  and  a  lectureship  of  anatomy. 
There  was  formerly  a  professorship  of  the  French  language. 

The  terms  of  admission  and  the  course  of  instruction  are  the 
same  substantially  as  in  the  other  New  England  colleges. 

With  this  college,  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  at  Pittsfield, 
is  connected. 

Williamstown  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1765.  The  township  is  nearly  7  miles  in  length  and  a 
little  more  than  5  in  breadth.  The  general  character  of  the 
soil  is  clayey,  though  loam  predominates  in  some  places,  and  a 
few  spots  of  some  extent  may  be  called  gravelly.  Some  of  the 
best  lands  lie  along  the  Hoosic,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town,  though  not  a  very  large  tract  can  properly  be  called 
meadow.  A  tract  of  considerable  extent  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  about  the  junction  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  Green 
river,  and  along  up  those  streams,  is  also  particularly  fertile  and 
beautiful.  But  the  hills  also,  and  generally  the  mountain  sides, 
almost,  and  sometimes  quite,  upto  their  tops,  have  a  good  and  iii 
many  places  an  excellent  soil,  suited  both  to  grazing  and  tillage, 
though  generally  best  for  the  former.  In  1837,  there  were  in  die 
town  2,000  Saxony  sheep,  merino  sheep  6,800,  other  kinds  of 
sheep  200;  Saxony  wool  produced,  6,000  lbs.,  merino  wool,  17,400 
lbs. ;  1  cotton  and  2  woollen  mills.    Population,  1,981. 


The  folbwing  facts,  though  remarkable,  are  not  solitary ;  seve- 
ral similar  cases  are  recorded. 

In  1806^  a  strong  and  beautiful  bug  eat  out  of  a  table  made  from  an  apple-tree, 
wbieh  grew  on  the  fann  of  Maj.  Gen.  Putnam,  in  Brooklyn,  Con.,  and  which  was 
broaght  to  Williamstown  when  his  son,  Mr.  P.  S.  Putnam,  removed  to  that  town.  It 
was  cut  down  in  1786,  sixty-five  years  after  it  was  transplanted,  and  if  the  tree  was 
then  fifteen  years  old,  it  was  80  years  old  when  cut  down.  As  the  cortical  layers  of 
the  leaf  of  the  table  are  about  sixty ^  and  extend  within  about /m  of  the  heart,  as  the 
inner  ones  are  quite  convex,  about  fifteen  layers  have  been  cut  off  from  the  outside. 
In  1814,  a  third  bug  made  lus  way  out,  the  second  having  appeared  two  or  three  years 
before,  ^he  last  bug  came  forth  from  nearest  the  heart,  and  45  cortical  layers  distant, 
on  the  snmK)sition  of  its  age,  from  the  outside.  The  tree  had  now  been  cut  down  28 
Tears.  Of  course,  the  egg  must  have  been  deposited  in  the  wood  sevenfy-three  years 
before.  This  bug  eat  about  three  inches  along  the  grain,  till  it  emerged  into  the  light, 
llie  eating  of  the  insect  was  heard  for  weeks  before  its  appearance.  These  facts  were 
given  by  Mr.  Putnam,  in  whose  possession  the  table  still  remains,  and  were  first  pub- 
fiabfld  in  the  Sapenoq^  at  Middlebary,  Vt.,  in  1816.    One  of  the  bogs,  preaenred  for 
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i  time  by  the  Be?.  Dr.  Fitch,  "  was  abom  an  inch  ai^d  one  fourth  Vmg,  and  out 
thiid  inch  in  diameter ;  color,  dark  glistening  brown,  with  tints  of  yellow."— HtsT.  of 
BtHahvej  p.  39. 


WINDSOR. 


This  township  was  purchased  at  Boston,  by  Noah  Nash,  for 
£1,430,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1762,  and  called,  among  the  townships 
purchased  at  that  time,  No.  4.  When  it  was  incorporated  in  1771, 
it  was  called  Gageborough,  in  honor  of  General  Gage,  then  British 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  1778,  at  the  request  of  the  inha* 
bitaots,  the  general  court  gave  to  it  its  present  name.  The  first 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Ephraim 
Keyes,  from  Ashford,  Con.,  Edward  Walker,  from  Hadley,  John 
Hall,  Jeremiah  Cady,  and  Josiah  Lawrence,  from  Plainfield,  Con. 
Though  IVLr.  Hall  has  many  descendants  still  living  here,  he  soon 
moved  to  Castleton,  Vermont,  and  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
about  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  The  first  child  bom 
in  the  place  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Lawrence ;  bom  May,  1768. 

For  many  years  the  people  had  but  one  place  of  worship,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  yet  Congregationali$ts.  The  first 
meeting-house  erected  was  unfortunately  burnt  before  it  was  com- 

Sleted.  The  present  brick  meeting-house  was  built  in  1823,  and 
edicated  the  next  year,  on  the  7th  of  January.  The  first  church 
was  formed  in  1772,  and  on  the  26th  of  March,  1773,  the  Rev. 
David  Avery,  a  native  of  Groton,  Con.,  and  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  1769,  was  installed  their  pastor,  having  been  previously 
ordained  an  evangelist.  He  was  dismissed  April  14,  1777,  that 
he  might  accept  the  office  of  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  people  here,  who  were  extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  him. 
A  seoond  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of 
1811,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  with  20  members,  taken 
principally  from  the  church  in  Windsor.  A  few  families  in  Savoy 
united  with  them,  and  they  held  their  meetings,  for  a  time,  in  a 
dwelling-house,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  on  the  line  between  the 
two  towns.  The  Rev.  Jephthah  Poole,  from  Plainfield,  was 
ordained  their  pastor  Oct.  11,  1811.  There  is  a  Baptist  society  in 
this  town,  who  erected  their  meeting-house  in  1819.  Elder  Noah 
Y.  Bushnel  preached  to  them  for  some  years. 

This  township  is  about  7  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth.  The 
surface  is  uneven.  A  height  of  land  lies  a  little  west  of  the  center^ 
in  a  north  and  south  direction,  from  which  the  descent  is  gradual, 
both  to  the  east  and  west.  Oii  the  east  side  rises  Westfield  river, 
and  on  the  west  the  Housatonic.  The  origin  and  sources  of  these 
streams  are  but  a  few  rods  apart,  a  Uttle  south  of  the  Congrega- 
tional meetmg-house.  On  the  Housatonic,  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  town,  near  the  line  of  Dalton,  are  falls,  judged  to  be  about 
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70  ifeet  Though  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  greAt,  yet  it  is  iwe- 
cipitated  dpwn  the  lock  with  such  violence  that  it  affords  a  pros- 
pect truly  sublime.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  various ;  in  the 
eastern  section  it  is  sandy.  In  general  it  is  well  adapted  to  grazing 
and  mowing.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  7,167  sheep,  pro- 
ducing wool  to  the  value  of  $10,600.  This  town  is  situated  18 
miles  N,  N.  E.  of  Lenox,  ahd  120  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  Popula- 
tion 887. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY. 

Tms  county  was  incorporated  in  1686.  The  surface  of  the 
comity  is  somewhat  broken,  but  genially  level  and  sandy.  It 
has  a  maritime  coast  of  considerable  extent,  and  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  county  are  engaged  in  navigation,  and  a  large  num- 
ber employed  in  manufactures.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  various  parts.  Taunton  and  Pawtucket  rivers,  both  passing 
into  Narragatisett  Bay,  are  the  principal  streams,  and  there  is  abun- 
dant water-power  in  many  of  the  towns.  The  tonnage  of  the  two 
districts  in  this  county  (New  Bedford  and  Dighton,^  is  76,188 
tons.  In  1837,  there  were  67  cotton  mills,  having  104,607  spindles : 
4,814,238  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed,  and  18,382,828  yards  of 
cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $1,678,- 
226,  Population  of  the  county  in  1837  was  68,162.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  towns. 


Attleborough, 

Berkley, 

Dartmouth, 

Dighton^ 

Easton, 


Fairhaven, 
Pall  River, 
Freetown, 
Mansfield, 
New  Bedford, 


Norton, 

Pawtucket, 

Raynham, 

Rehoboth, 

Seekonk, 


Somerset, 
Swansey, 
Taunton, 
Westport. 


ATTLEBOROUGH. 

In  1661p  Gapt  Thomas  Willett,  of  Rehoboth,  having  been  em- 
powered by  the  court,  purchased  of  Wamsitta,  a  sachem  of  Poka- 
noket,  a  tract  of  land,  which  was  called  the  SLehoboth  North  Pur- 
chase. '  It  was  bounded  west  by  Pawtucket  river,  now  the  Black- 
stone  ;  north  by  the  Massachusetts  colony,  or  the  Bay  line ;  east  by 
the  Taunton  North  Purchase ;  and  south  by  the  ancient  Rehoboth. 
This  purchase  included  Attleborough,  Cumberiand,  R.  I.,  and  a  tract 
extending  east  and  west  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  land  was  divided 
into  seventy-nine  and  a  half  shares.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  purchasers.^ 


•This  list  is  onned  ^mthfi  Bistorf  0/  Ataebonfugh^hy  Johm  Daggett,  Esq. 
this  work  the  aatnor  is  almost  entirely  indebted  for  the  history  of  this  town. 


It  is  to 
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Ill 


Gape.  Thontas  WiHett, 
Mr.  Stephen  Fame, 
Mr.  Noah  Newman, 
Lieat.  Peter  Hunt, 
Mr.  James  Browne, 
Samuel  Newman, 
John  Alien,  sen., 
John  "Woodcock, 
Thomas  Estabrooke, 
Thomas  WiUmoc, 
Sampson  Mason, 
Anthoney  Perry, 
John  Butterworth, 
Philip  Walker, 
John  Ormsfoy, 
Richard  Martin, 
Stephen  Paine, 
Bo$er  Joans, 
Obadiah  Bowen, 
John  Pecke, 
James  Redeway, 
Samuel  Carpenter, 
John  Titos, 
Mr.  John  Myles, 
William  Carpenter, 
Joseph  Pecke, 
Thomas  Cooper, 
Ensign  Henery  Smith, 


Thontas  Cooper,  sen., 
Samuel  Pecke, 
William  Bnckland, 
Joseph  Buckland, 
Benjamin  Buckland, 
John  Beade,  sen., 
John  Beade,  jr., 
Nicholas  Pecke, 
Elizabeth  Winchester, 
Hannah  Winchester, 
Lydia  Winchester, 
Daniel  Smith, 
Jonathan  Bliss, 
Rice  Leonard, 
WilTiam  Saben, 
John  Perrin,  sen., 
George  Kendricke, 
George  Robenson, 
John  I>oggett, 
John  Fitch, 
Richard  Bowen, 
Elizabeth  Bullncke, 
John  Miller, 
Robert  Fuller, 
Robert  Wheaten, 
Ester  Hall, 
John  Miller,  se^., 
Jaret  Ingraham, 


John  "Eingaley, 
Gilbert  BrookeSi 
Thomas  Beade, 
Thomas  Grant, 
Jonathan  Fuller,' 
James  Qillson, 
Samuel  Luther, 
Nicholas  Tanner, 
John  Allen,  jr., 
Pi^served  Abell, 
Francis  Stephen^, 
Nicholas  Ide, 
Richard  Whittaker, 
Nathaniel  Pecke, 
Israel  Pecke, 
Jonah  Palmer, 
Robert  Miller, 
Nathaniel  Paine, 
Jeremiah  Wheaton, 
Joanna  Ide, 
John  Sayage, 
Thomas  Ormsby, 
Jacob  Ormsby, 
John  Polley, 
William  Allen, 
John  LoYeU, 
Eldad  Eingstey. 


The  first  settlement  in  the  town  was  commenced  by  Mr.  John 
Woodcock  and  his  sons,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Baptist  meeting- 
house, where  Hatch's  tavern  now  stands :  it  was  soon  after  the 
division  in  ]1669.  He  built  a  pubhc  house  on  the  Bay  road,  and 
laid  out  about  300  acres  of  land  for  his  farm.  He  took  up  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  town  about  600  acres,  some  on  his  own  shares,  and 
the  rest  on  rights  which  be  purchased  of  Roger  Amidowne,  James 
Redeway,  Andrew  Willett,  &c.  His  house  was  occupied  for  a 
garrison.  It  was  licensed  in  1670,  according  to  the  followipg 
record :  "  July  5th,  1670.  John  Woodcock  is  allowed  by  the  court 
to  keep  an  ordinary  at  the  Ten-mile  river  (so  called),  which  is  in 
the  way  from  Rehoboth  M.  the  Bay ;  and  likewise  enjoined  to  keep 
good  order,  that  no  unruliness  or  ribaldry  be  permitted  there.'' 
W  oodcock  was  a  man  of  some  consequence  in  those  days.  His 
name  often  appeared  in  town  ofBices  and  on  committees.  In  1691, 
he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  general  court  firom  Rehoboth,  and  at 
several  other  times.  He  was  irturewd,  hardy,  and  brave.  He  did 
not  much  risgaxd  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  On  one  occasion,  be 
took  the  liberty  of  paying  himself  a  debt  due  to  him  from  an 
Indian,  without  his  consent,  for  which  act  the  court  passed  the 
following  sentence  upon  him ;  an  example  of  the  strict  justice  of 
the  Puritans. 

'^  1654.  John  Woodcock,  of  Rehoboth,  for  going  into  an  Indian 
house,  and  taking  away  an  Indian  child  and  some  ^oods,  in  lieu 
of  a  debt  the  Indian  owed  him,  was  sentenced  to  sit  m  the  stocks 
at  Rehoboth  on  a  training-day,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  shillings.'' 
Woodcock  died  in  1701,  at  an  advanced  age.    After  bus  death  the 
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scars  of  sevqii  bullet-holes  were  counted  on  his  body.  He  was  a 
strong  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  Indians.  His  garrison  was 
well  known  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  great  Indian  war.  It 
was  part  of  a  chain  of  fortifications  extending  from  Boston  to 
Rhode  Island.  There  was  one  in  Bpston,  one  in  Dedham,  on^  in 
Rehoboth,  and  one  at  Newport,  on  the  island.  This  stand,  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Col.  Hatch,  is  the  oldest  in  the  county  of 
Bristol :  a  public  house  has  been  kept  on  the  spot  without  intermis-^ 
sion  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  It  is  located  on  the 
Boston  and  Providence  turnpike. 

In  1806,  the  old  garrison  was  torn  down,  having  stood  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  timber  was 
said  to  be  perfectly  sound,  though  pierced  by  many  a  bullet  in 
king  Philip's  time.  A  large  and  elegant  building  has  been  erected 
on  the  spot.  There  was  another  early  settlement  at  the  Palls, 
now  the  Falls  Factories.  The  advantage  of  a  fine  fall  of  water 
attracted  many  to  the  spot    John  Daggett,  of  Rehoboth,  was  the 


West  view  of  Attkborcmgh. 


first  person  who  laid  out  lands  at  the  Falls.  In  1677,  he  sold  60 
acres  of  it  to  his  brother,  Thomas  Daggett,  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Edmund  Hall  also  owned  60  acres  here,  which  he  gave  to  his  son 
John,  who  sold  it  to  John  Stevenson  and  Samuel  Penfield,  in  1686. 
Penfield  sold  it  to  Thcraias  D^aggett,  of  Edgartown,  and  Joseph 
and  Nathaniel  Daggett,  of  Rehoboth. 

The  first  mill  built  at  the  Falls  was  a  corn-mill,  owned  and 
occupied  by  Joseph  Daggett.  The.  south-east  pstrt  of  the  town 
was  early  settled  by  people  from  Rehoboth.  The  borders  of  the 
Bay  road  that  psissed  through  the  neighborhood  of  Neweirs  and 
the  City,  were  occupied  by  some  of  the  first  settlers.  This  was 
the  first  road  in  town. 

The  above  is  a  view  taken  in  the  principal  village  in  Attlebo- 
T6ugh.    The  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  passes  through  it, 
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and  18  but  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  GongregatioDal  cluurch  seea 
in  the  engraving.  The  "  Attleborough  Bank,"  in  tiiis  village,  is 
the  first  building  westward  of  the  church,  s  This  place  is  11  mUes 
firom  TaiHiton,  11  from  Providence,  and  21  from  Boston.  Popula- 
tion of  the  town,  3,396.  The  fdlowing  is  from  the  statistical  tables; 
published  by  the  state  in  1837.  Cotton  mills,  8 ;  cotton  spindles, 
13,078 ;  cotton  consumed,  510,680  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured, 2,600,811  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $229,571 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 157;  females,  220;  capital  invested,  $269,000;  manufac- 
tory of  metal  buttons,  1;  metal  buttons  manufactured,  37,660 
gross ;  value  of  the  same,  $90,000 ;  males  employed,  42 ;  females, 
21 ;  capital  invested,  $90,000 ;  value  of  jewelry  manufactured, 
$92,000;  hands  employed,  112;  capital  invested,  $50,000;  value 
of  planing  machines  manufactured,  $^,000 ;  hands  employed,  15 ; 
capital  invested,  $18,000;  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manidactured, 
$10,000. 

Tlie  Bev.  Matthew  Short  was  the  first  settled  minister  in  this 
town ;  he  was  ordained  in  1712.  Difficulties  between  him  and  his 
people  soon  commenced,  which  resulted  in  his  dismission  in  1715* 
According  to  the  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Short,  he  was  to  be 
paid  £50  a  year,  for  the  first  six  years,  one  ^ird  in  money,  and  the 
other  two  thirds  in  grain,  beef,  pork,  butter  or  cheese,  at  the  cur- 
rent price.*'  '^  At  the  7th  year,  his  salary  was  to  be  raised  to  £60, 
payable  as  above,  and  then  to  continue  until  there  should  be  100 
families  in  town  capable  of  paying  puUic  taxes,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  selectmen,  and  then  it  was  to  be  £70  per  annum.'^  The 
second  minister  was  Rev.  Ebenezer  White ;  he  was  the  pastor 
for  11  years,  and  died  in  1726.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Habijah  Weld.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  usefulness  in  the 
ministry,  and  highly  respected  as  a  man,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  united,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  the  afiiections  of 
his  people,  for  a  period  of  56  years,  during  which  he  was 
their  pastor.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  respectable  acquire- 
ments, and  was  extensively  known.  He  was  ordained  in  1727| 
and  died  1782,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

<'Mr.  Wdd  vns  below  the  middle  stature,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  eormi- 
lent.  His  oonstitntion  was  Tigorons,  atid  lus  mind  almost  singnlariy  enerff^Uc.  The 
stipend  he  received  from  hi»  parishioners  consisted  of  an  annual  salanr  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  doUars,  and  the  use  of  a  parsonage-lot,  which  furnished  him  with 
wood  and  a  little  pasture.  With  his  patrimony,  he  purchased  a  farm  of  about  70 
acres,  of  moderately  good  land,  and  a  decent  house.  He  had  fiAeen  children,  ten  of 
whom  were  married  during  his  life,  and  one  after  his  death.  The  remaining  four 
died  while  young.  This  numerous  family  he  educated,  with  the  means  which  hay« 
been  mentioned,  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  is  usually  found  in  similar  cu> 
camstances ;  entertained  much  company  in  a  style  of  genuine  hospitality  j  and  was 
always  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  others.  For  the  regulation  of  his 
domestic  concerns,  he  prescribed  to  himself  and  his  fknalY  a  fixed  system  of  mlesL 
-which  were  invariably  observed,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  pleasantness  and 
prosperity  of  his  life.    His  children,  laborers,  and  servants,  submitted  to  them  with 

♦These  articles  ware  then  valued  as  f<*ow».  Cotn,2«.6d.  perbuahelj  rye,3d.6d. 
per  bushel;  pork,  3d.  per  lb.;beef,  2d.  per  lb.}  butter,  dd.;  and  good  new  mOk  cheeee, 
4d.  pier  lb. 
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cheerfidness;  uid  his  hxmse  became  the  seat  of  abeolnte  indostrjr,  peaee,  and  good 
order.  Breakfast  was  on  the  table  precisely  at  six  o'clock,  dinner  at  twelve,  and  sap- 
per at  six  in  the  evening.  After  supper  he  neither  made  visits  himself,  nor  permitted 
any  of  his  family  to  make  them."  From  the  death  of  Mr.  Weld  to  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Wilder,  in*  1790,  nearly  8  yean,  the  first  parish  was  destitute  of  a  settled  minis- 
ter. Rev.  John  Wilder  was  dismissed  Nov.  28>  1822,  having  been  settled  upwards  of 
32  years. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Eixst  Parish  was  on  the  6th  Jtme,  1743.  On  the  20th  a 
-meeting  was  called  "to  consider  and  see  what  the  parish  will  do  in  order  to  placing 
.a  meeting-house  for  the  public  worship  of  God."  This  is  the  first  record  of  an  attem|)t 
to  build  a  meeting-house  in  this  part  of  the  town.  The  Rev.  Feter  Thatcher,  their 
first  minister,  was  ordained  in  1748.    The  second  meeting-houje  was  built  in  1825. 

The  Nordi  Baptist  Church  was  constituted  in  1769.  Its  existence  may  be  traced 
back  as  early  as  1747.  It  was  a  small  and  feeble  church,  and  of  the  Congregational 
order,  thou^  differing  from  that  denomination  in  some  respects.  In  1769,  they,  by  a 
vote,  chan^  their  constitution  from  a  Congregational  to  a  Bautist  church,  in  what  is 
called  open  communion.  Previous  to  this,  in  1767,  the  church  moved  Mr.  Abraham 
Bloss  from  Sturbhdge  to  Attleborough ;  he  preached  to  them  till  his  death  in  1769. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Job  Seamans,  of  Sackville,  Cumberland  county,  then  in 
Nova  Scotia ;  he  requested  a  dismission  in  1788,  which  was  granted.  His  successor 
was  Elder  Abler  Lewis,  who  was  settled  1789,  and  continued  until  1795,  when  he 
was  dismissed.  After  this,  Mr.  Laben  Thurber  preached  two  years,  and  then  gave 
up  the  office  of  the  ministry.  He  was  followed  by  Elder  James  Reed,  who  commenced 
preaching  here  in  1800.  He  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  in  December  of  the  same 
jesLT  the  church  invited  him  to  settle,  which  invitation  he  accepted.  He  was  installed 
m  1801.  He  died  in  1814,  universally  resjpected  as  a  man.  His  successor  was  the 
Rev.  Stephen  S.  Nelson,  who  settled. in  lol5,  and  was  dismissed  in  1820.  The  first 
meeting<^ouse  was  not  finished  till  1784.    The  present  house  was  built  in  1817. 

South  Baptist,  The  records  of  this  church  cannot  be  found.  In  1789,  the  first  and 
second  churches  in  Attleborough  met  and  agreed  upon  fellowship  as  sister  churches. 
Elder  Elihu  Daggett  was  the  first  preacher.  The  next  in  succession  was  Elder  Eli- 
sha  Carpenter,  who  settled  in  1780,  and  continued  till  1798,  when  he  removed  to  Pro- 
vidence.   This  church  is  now  extinct. 

Firtt  Universalist  Society  was  incorporated  in  1818.  The  first  minister  was  the  Rev. 
Richard  Carriqne,  who  was  ordained  1818,  and  dismissed  in  1822.  His  successor  was 
~the  Rev.  Robert  Kilham,  who  commenced  preaching  in  1822,  and  was  dismissed  in 
1828. 

H^ronmlU  Church  was  gathered  by  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  after  his  dismission  from 
the  west  parish  in  1827.  A  small  but  peat  house  was  built  on  the  line  between  Atde- 
borough  and  Seekonk,  half  in  one  town  and  half  in  the  other,  to  which  and  the  neigh- 
borhood was  given  the  name  of  Hebronville  by  the  founder.  Mr.  Williams*  connec- 
tion with  the  church  was  dissolved  in  1832. 

Rev,  Naphtali  Daggett,  D.  D.,  president  of  Yale  College,  a 
native  of  this  town,  was  bom  1727.  His  ancestor,  John  Daggett, 
ancestor  of  all  the  Daggetts  here  and  in  Connecticut,  came  to 
Attleborough  from  Ohilmark,  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  1709. 

Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett  entered  Yale  College  in  1744,  and  graduated  in  1748.  He 
^^as  settled  as  minister  of  Smithtown,  on  Long  Island,  in  1751.  In  1755  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  divinity  in  Yale  College,  which  he  accepted,  and  removed  to  New 
Haven.  After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Clap  in  1766,  he  officiated  as  president  till  1777. 
Paring  the  barbarous  attack  on  New  Haven  in  July,  1779,  he  distinguished  himself 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  He  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
by  his  bold  opposition  to  the  British  cause.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  lecture-room,  he 
inculcated  upon  the  students  the  duty  of  resisting  Bntish  oppression ;  consequently  he 
incurred  the  marked  displeasure  of  the  invaders.  What  he  preached,  that  he  practised. 
When  the  enemy  landed,  he  shouldered  his  musket  to  repel  them.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  treated  with  all  possible  indignitv.  His  clerical  character  did  not  exempt 
-him  from  their  m<^  outrageous  abuse.  When  asked  by  them  who  he  was,  he  imme- 
diately replied,  "  ify  mame  ia  Naphtali  Daggett;  I  am  one  of  the  officers  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. I  require  you  to  release  me."  **  But  we  understand  that  you  have  been  pray* 
ing  against  onr  caoBe."    '<  Yet,  j^d  I  aever  made  mare  sincere  prayers  in  my  UftJ^    He 
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WM  saTed  bf  the  tomafte  <d  the  lady  into  wbose  hcmse  he  had  been  conveyed.  The 
enemy  having  retired,  they  sent  hafik.  an  officer  and  file  of  soldiers  to  convey  him  as 
pisoner  on  board  their  fleet.  They  came  to  the  house,  and  were  refused  admittance 
Dy  the  lady,  vho  pleaded  the  ezcnse  that  he  was  so  badly  wounded  that  it  would  be 
mpoesible  to  convey  him  on  board  alive.  "JHy  orders,"  said  the  officer,  **  are  positive 
to  take  lum  with  me."  But  she  pleaded  that  he  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  AAer 
oontinaal  demands  and  refusals,  the  officer  left  to  report'the  case,  but  never  returned. 
He  died  in  1780,  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  his  engagement 
with  the  British.  He  held  the  office  of  professor  of  divinity  twenty-five  years,  and^ 
presided  over  the  University  about  eleven  years.  , 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town. 

Be2aleel  Mann,  mort.  die  Octo.  tert.  1796,  an.  aetat.  74.  Early  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  rectitude,  he  sustained  through  the  diversified  concerns  of  a  Icmg  and 
active  life,  the  character  of  an  hone3t  man.  As  a  physician,  he  commanded,  during 
the^riod  of  near  50  years,  that  unlimited  confidence  and  respect  which  talents  alone 
can  inspire.  The  features  of  his  mind  were  sketched  by  the  glowing  pencil  of  nature, 
filled  up  with  qualities  that  adorn  humanity,  and  shaded  with  few  infirmities,  the  fire- 
qnent  attendants  on  mental  excellence. 

"Bebe  Mann,  his  wife,  mort.  die  Octo.  tert.  1793,  eetat.  61.  She  was  a  person  of 
bii^t  genius,  of  few  words  and  much  reserved  in  mind.  From  early  youtb,  she 
marked  all  her  paths  with  virtue,  and  timely  took  the  advice  Christ  gave  to  his  disci- 
^es,  and  made  to  herself  a  friend  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and,  when  she 
niled,  could  with  christian  confidence  say,  that  her  witness  was  in  heaven  and  her 
Teward  on  high."  This  stone  is  erected  by  the  grateful  hand  of  filial  piety  to  protect 
the  awful  dust  of  revered  parents. 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Herbert  Mann,  who  with  119  sailors,  with  Capt.  James  Magee,  mas- 
ter, went  on  board  the  Brig  Gieneral  Arnold  in  Boston  Harbor  25th  Dec.  1778,  hoisted 
sail,  made  for  sea,  and  were  immediately  overtaken  by  the  most  tremendous  snow 
storm  with  cold,  that  was  ever  known  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  unhappily  parted 
their  cable  in  Plvmouth  harbor,  in  a  place  called  the  Cow-yurds,  and  he  with  about 
100  others  was  frocen  to  death ;  sixty-six  of  whom  were  buried  in  one  grave.  He 
was  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  And  now  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  tree  are  aiU 
thy  ways,  but  who  can  stand  before  thy  cold? 

The  following  is  an  epitaph  on  the  negro  slave  Caesar,  who  was 

B'ven  to  Lieut  Josiah  Maxcy  by  his  mother  when  he  was  a  child, 
e  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  honest  and  faithful.  He . 
sunrived  his  first  master,  and  after  his  own  death  was  buried  in 
the  same  grave-yard.  A  decent  stone  was  erected  to  his  memorv . 
by  his  younger  master,  Levi  Maxcy,  with  this  inscription,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  burying-ground,  near 
Hatdi's  tavern. 


Here  lies  the  best  of  slaves 
Now  turning  into  dust ; 
Caesar  the  £thiopian  craves 
A  place  among  the  just. 

Jba  faithfiil  soul  has  fled 
To  nalms  of  heavenly  light, 


And  by  the  blood  that  Jesos  shed< 
Is  changed  from  Black  to  WhitBi* 

January  15,  he  quitted  the  stage, 
In  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

1780« 


BERKLEY. 


Th»  town,  situated  on  the  east  sidfe  of  Taunton  river,  was  for- 
meriy  a  part  of  Dighton.  It  was  incorporated  in  1735.  It  is  6 
miles  S.  of  Taunton,  18  E.  of  Providence,  and  37  S.  of  Boston. 
Population,  87p.    In  five  years  previous  to  1837,  there  were  13 
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TCSsels  built ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,967 ;  valned  at  138,610.  This 
place  has  about  ten  saU  of  coasting  vessels,  and  some  iron  ore. 
The  celebrated  "  Dighton"  or  "  Writing  Rock  "  is  in  the  limits 
of  this  town,  being  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Taunton  river, 
which  divides  this  town  from  Dighton.  For  a  description  of  this 
rock,  see  Dighton. 


DARTMOUTH. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1664,  and  formerly  included 
within  its  limits  the  present  towns  of  Westport,  New  Bedford  and 
Pairhaven.  During  Philip's  war  a  great  part  of  this  town  was 
laid  desolate  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  killed.  The  most  of 
the  Plymouth  forces  were  ordered  thither.  In  coming  to  Russell's 
garrison  at  Panaffansei  or  Aponagansety  in  this  town,  they  met 
with  a  number  oi  the  enemy  that  had  surrendered  tfiemselves 
prisoners  on  terms  promised  by  Captain  E^ls  of  the  garrison,  and 
Ralph  Earl,  who  persuaded  them  to  come  in,  by  a  friendly  Indian 
whoih  he  employed.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  promises  made  by  the  above  persons  to  the  Indians, 
they  were  by  the  superior  authorities  carried  away  to  Plymouth, 
*'  then  sold  and  transported  out  of  the  country,  being  about  eight 
score  persons.'^  That  part  of  Dartmouth  which  was  destroyed 
is  about  5  miles  S.  W.  of  New  Bedford.  The  cellars  of  Russell's 
garrison  are  still  to  be  seeii.  They  are  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Aponaganset,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Indians  had  a  fort  on  the  opposite  side  6f  the  river,  and  used  to 
show  themselves,  and  act  all  maimer  of  mockery  to  aggravate  the 
English,  they  being  at  more  than  a  common  gunshot  off.  It  is 
related,  however,  that  an  Indian  came  out  at  one  time,  and,  hav- 
ing turned  his  back  sides,  as  usual,  in  a  contemptuous  manner 
towards  the  EInglish,  some  one,  having  an  uncommonly  long  gun, 
fired,  and  put  an  end  to  his  mockery. 

Dartmouth  is  principally  a  farming  and  fishing  town ;  the  cen- 
tral part  of  which  is  about  3  miles  from  New  Bedford,  and  21 
from  Taunton.  There  are  3  postoffices,  Darttnouth,  (at  Smith's 
Mills,)  North  Dartmouth,  and  South  Dartmouth,  lliis  last  place 
is  called Podon  Aram;  it  is  a  fishing  village,  containing  a  C<mgre- 
gational  church,  and  perhaps  60  or  60  dwelling-houses.  There 
are  in  the  limits  of  the  town  4  houses  of  worship  for  Friends.  3  for 
Baptists,  2  of  which  are  Christian,  1  Congregationalist,  ana  1  for 
Methodists.  Populati<m  of  the  town,  3,958.  In  1837,  6  vessels 
were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1,490; 
sperm  oil  imported,  74,000  gallons;  whale  oil  imported,  73,978 
glallons ;  hands  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  129.  There  were 
13  establishments  for  tfie  manufacture  of  salt ;  ship-building  is  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent 
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DIGHTON. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1712,  previous  to  which  time  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  Taunton.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  Taunton  river,  and  is  a  port  of  entry.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  landing  place  for  sloops,  there  is  a  village  of 
about  20  dwelUng-houses,  7  miles  from  Taunton  and  43  from 
Boston.  Population  of  the  town,  1,453.  There  are  3  cotton  mills, 
with  3,664  spindles ;  a  woollen  mill,  furnace,  nnd  nail  factory. 
Ship-building  is  also  carried  on. 


*^^ 


JHghUm  Boek  as  sun  fm/m  JHghton  Shore, ' 

The  celebrated  " Dightan  Rock"  the  inscriptions  on  which 
have  caused  such  a  variety  of  speculations,  is  on  the  Berkley  side 
of  the  river,  opposite  the  landing  place  mentioned  above.  The 
en^ving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  rock  and  the  siurrounding 
objects  as  seen  from  the  Dighton  shore.  The  "  Writing  Rock,"  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  one  by  which  two  persons  are  seen 


WetUm  sideof  JHghtm  Rock. 

standmff.    The  above  shows  the  shape  of  the  rock,  with  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  the  inscriptions  upon  it;  which  are, 
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to  some  eztoxt,  followed  in  the  engraving.  The  lower  part  of 
this  stone  is  generally  covered  to  the  dotted  line  at  high  water. 
Several  drawings  of  these  inscriptions  have  been  taken  at  various 
periods ;  the  inscriptions,  however,  are  so  indefinite,  that  no  two 
of  th^n  agree  entirely  with  each  other.  Several  of  these  draw- 
ings have  been  copied  and  recently  published  in  Copenhagen,  in 
a  splendid  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  America.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  some,  learned  men,  that  these  inscriptions  are  the  work  of  the 
Norwegian  adventurers  who  it  is  supposed  visited  this  coast  about 
the  year  1000  of  Ae  Christian  Era.  The  following  account  of  this 
rock  is  extracted  from  the  second  volume  of  KendalFs  Travels. 
Mr.  Kendall  travelled  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  1807  and  1808 ;  he  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Dighton  Rock,  visiting  it  several  times  for  the  purpose. 

"  The  rock  is  an  insulated  mass  of  fine-grained  gray  granite  or  grunstein,  lying 
north-west  and  south-west,  on  the  sands  of  the  river,  a  few  feet  above  the  present  low- 
water  mark,  but  covered  ^t  every  tide.  Its  length  is  eleven  feet,  and  its  height  four 
and  a  half.  Toward  the  land,  its  form  is  broken  and  irregular,  but  inclining  gradu- 
ally outward  from  the  summit  to  the  base ;  toward  the  water,  it  presents  a  regular 
face,  and  near!  v  smooth,  forming  an  inclined  plane,  of  about  sixty  degrees  elevation. 
Of  this  face,  which  is  of  the  length  of  the  rocK,  and  about  five  feet  broad,  the  whole 
appears  to  have  been  originally  filled  with  sculptures ;  but  those  immediately  at  the 
base,  if  such  there  were,  are  now  entirely  worn  away.  A  little  above,  sculptures  dis- 
cover themselves  but  faintly ;  while  those  at  the  summit  are  very  perfect.'  ^ 

*  •  *  *  *  «  *  **  # 

**  The  whole  is  composed  of  outlines,  hollowed,  or  cut  in  iatagtioj  and  of  which  the 
breadth  is  generally  less  than  an  inch,  and  the  depth,  where  deepest,  does  not  exceed 
half  an  in<£.  From  the  appearance  of  the  sculpture,  and  from  the  hardness  of  the 
Stone,  it  is  probable  that  th&  upper  parts  have  suffered  little  injury ;  and  yet  the  edges 
are  here  broken,  and  the  whole  execution  appears  barbarous.  The  different  states  of 
preservation,  observable  in  the  lower  figures  and  the  upper,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
action  of  the  water,  and  perhaps  to  the  collision  of  floating  bodies  of  ice,  both  of 
which  agents  must  operate  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  in  a  greater  degree  than  pn 
the  upper ;  the  upner  being  covered,  at  every  tide,  for  a  much  shorter  space  of  time 
than  the  lower.  The  alternate  action  of  salt  and  the  atmosphere  have  produced  an 
equal  diversity  of  cok>r  on  the  surface  of  the  stone;  the  upper  part  being  of  a  deep 
red  or  purple  color,  and  the  lower  gradually  fading  toward  the  base  into  a  pinkish 
gray.    The  interior  substance  is  gray. 

''After  viewing  the  rock  and  its  sculptures,  which  last  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  to 
attract  notice  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  sailing  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  we  demand, 
if  not  the  meaning  of  the  sculptures,  at  least  the  history  of  their  formation :  but,  upon 
the  second  subject,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said,  and  upon  the  first,  absolutely  noth- 
ing. The  only  solid  history  is,  that  the  rock,  with  its  sculptures,  was  found  in  its 
present  place,  and  apparently  in  its  present  condition,  by  the  earliest  colonists. 

"  put,  in  the  absence  of  history,  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  conjecture.  Two 
opinions,  though  with  some  subordinate  varieties,  chiefly  divide  the  learned  and 
unlearned.  The  unlearned  believe  that  the  rock  was  sculptured  by  the  order  of  a 
pirale,  either  Captain  Eyd  or  Captain  Blackboard,  in  order  to  mark  Uie  site  of  buried 
treasure  i  and  the  shore>  for  more  than  a  hundred  fathom  on  a  side,  has  been  dug,  in 
the  hope  of  a  discovery.  The  learned  are  more  attached  to  a  Phoenician  origin,  and 
suspect  that  the  Writing  Rock  may  be  amomument  of  the  first  navigators  that  passed 
the  PiUars  of  Hercules;  indeed,  they  find  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  among  the 
sculptures. 

•  •  #  #  #  .♦  #  ### 

"In  accocmting  for  the  diversities  observed  in  the  copies,  a  favorite  resource  is 
that  of  supposing  that  the  stone  moulders  away  j  but  this  theory,  which  would  well 
enough  explain  why  sculptures  seen  in  the  year  1700  were  not  seen  in  the  year 
1800,  will  by  no  means  explain  why  those  seen  in  1800  were  not  seen  in  1700;  it 
will  account  for  disappearance,  but  not  for  variation.    Professor  Sewall's  drawing. 
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vhich  i^  the  eariiest;  Dr.  Mmther's  excq)ted,  contains  no  figures- that  I  did  not  see  (m 
the  rock;  b,at  the  two  later  drawings  contain  several. 

"  But,  the  question  of  decay  in  the  sculptures  aflfects  the  question  of  their  antiquity  ; 
and  Professor  Sewall's  drawing,  a^d  even  Dr.  Mather's,  is  evidence  with  me,  that  no 
perceptible  decay  has  taken  place  within  the  last  hundred  years  :  and  this  evidence, 
added  to  that  derived  from  the  durable  quality  of  the  stone,  ana  from  the  degree  of 
the  decay  that  is  really  observable,  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  sculptures  are  very 
ancient. 

<<As  to  traditions,  there  is,  though  but  in  a  few  mouths,  an  Indian  tradition,  \rhich 
purports  that,  some  ages  past,  a  number  of  white  men  arrived  in  the  river,  in  a  Urd; 
that  the  white  men  took  Indians  into  the  birdj  as  hostages ;  that  they  took  fresh  water 
for  their  consumption  at  a  neighboring  sphng ;  that  the  Indians  fell  upon  and  slaugh- 
tered the  white  men  at  the  spring;  that,  during  the  affray, /^lufer  and  Hghtrmig 
issued  from  the  ifird;  that  the  tiostages  escaped  from  the  bird;  and  that  a  springy 
now  called  White  Spring,  and  from  which  there  runs  a  brook,  called  White  Man°s 
Brook,  has  its  name  from  this  event. 

"  This  story  believed,  the  inference  is,  tha>  the  rock,  which  is  doubtlessly  a  monu- 
ment of  some  event  in  Indian  history,  is  a  monument  of  the  adventure  and  slaugh- 
ter of  the  white  men  of  the  bird  ;  but,  upon  visiting  the  spring,  which  is  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rock,  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Asa  Shove,  I  could  hear 
nothing  of  the  affair :  on  the  contraiV,  a  son  of  Mr.  Shove's  related  to  me,  that  he 
had  always  understood  the  spring  ana  brook  to  have  received  their  names  from  the 
death  of  a  white  hunter,  (a  colonist,)  who,  being  heated  with  the  chase,  drank  freely 
at  the  spring,  and  died  in  consequence,  upon  the  spot.  In  regard  to  the  spring,  one 
neighbor  had  told  me  that  it  was  a  hot  spring,  and  another  that  it  was  remarkable 
for  its  intense  coldness ;  and  I  found  it  neither  warmer  nor  colder  than  springs  in 
g^eneral.  The  spring  is  to  the  north-east  of  the  rock,  and  the  brook  enters  Taunton 
river  a  little  above  the  rock.  The  rock  itself  is  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Deane^  and 
Asonnet  Neck  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  banishment  among  the  Indians.  I  was 
informed  that  another  sculptured  rock  had  been  seen  in  the  river,  at  times  when  the 
water  was  particularly  low ;  but  this  account,  on  tracing  it  to  its  source,  appeared  to 
be  untrue.  The  only  sculptures  on  any  rock,  not  on  the  Writing  Rock,  consist  in 
two  or  three  figures  or  characters,  having  some  similitude  to  the  Tetters  X  0  O,  and 
which  are  seen  on  the  comer  of  a  slab  of  stone,  lying  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Writing  Bock." 
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This  town,  fonnerly  a  part  of  Taunton,  was  incorporated  in 
1725.  It  forms  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Bristol  county.  Popula- 
tion, 1,976.  It  is  situated  10  miles  northerly  from  Taunton,  22 
from  Providence,  and  22  from  Boston.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
has  been  carried  on  extensively,  and  the  manufacture  of  shovels, 
spades,  &c.,  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  town. 
According  to  the  statistical  tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837, 
there  were  two  manufactories  of  shovels,  spades,  forks,  or  hoes,  at 
which  84  hands  were  employed ;  value  of  articles  manufactured, 
$108,000;  capital  invested,  $51,000.  There  were  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  141  males  and  40  females; 
"66,200  pair  of  boots,  and  26,400  pair  of  shoes,  bottomed." 
Pour  cotton  mills;  cotton  spindles,  1,824;  cotton  goods  manufac* 
tured,  180,000  yards ;  value  of  the  sanie,  $32,400 ;  males  cm- 
ployed,  11;  females,  45;  capital  invested,  $31,0CK).  Pour  air  and 
cupola  furnaces,  which  made  250  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued  at 
$20,000 ;  20  hands  were  employed ;  1  furnace  for  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron;  1  manufactory  of  cutlery;  value  of  cutlery  made, 
$5,000;  1  wire  manufiwitory ;  value  of  wire,  $20,000;  1  manufac- 
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toryof  surveyors'  instruments;  value  of  instruments,  $4^600;  1 
mcmufactory  of  pegs,  employing  14  hands;  16,000  straw  bonnets 
were  manufactured,  valued  at  $14,000. 


PAIRHAVEN. 


This  town  was  formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  New 
Bedford;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1812.  The 
village  was  settled  in  1764.  and  it  is  said  to  have  received  its 
name,  Pair^haveny  from  the  i)eauty  of  if s  situation.  It  is  imited  to 
New  Bedford  by  a  long  bridge,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  is  associated  with  it  in  many  of  its  enterprises. 


Western  view  of  Fairhaom. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  seen 
from  near  the  bridge  on  the  New  Bedford  side  of  the  river,  or 
inlet.  It  contains  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Freewill  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Methodist,  a  bank,  (the  Fairhaven  Bank,)  and  an  insu- 
rance oflSce.  This  place,  in  1837,  had  37  vessels  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  11,564  tons;  sperm  oil 
imported,  168,524  gallons ;  whale  oil  imported,  350,944  gallons ; 
value  of  sperm  oil,  $144,178  56;  value  of  whale  oil,  $152,780; 
hands  employed  in  the  fishery,  945 ;  capital  invested  in  the 
same,  $957,000;  whale-bone,  101,554  lbs.;  Value  of  whale-bone, 
$25,312  86.    Population  of  the  town,  3,649, 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  on  the  night  of  the.  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1778,  the  British  troops  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
village  of  Fairhaven,  but  were  bravely  repulsed  by  a  small  force 
in  the  command  of  Major  Israel  Fearing.  The  enemy  a  day  or 
two  previously  had  burnt  houses  and  destroyed  a  large  amount 
of  property  at  New  Bedford.  The  following  is  from  Dwight's 
Travels,  vol.  3d,  p.  71. 

"  From  this  place  they  marched  aroand  the  head  of  the  river  to  Sconticut  Point,  on 
the  eastern  side,  leaving  in  their  coarse,  for  some  onknown  reason,  the  villages  of 
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Oxfiifd  and  FaiibaTen.  Here  they  continiied  till  Monday,  and  then  le^mbarked. 
The  following  night  a  large  body  of  them  proceeded  up  the  nver  with  a  design  to  finish 
the  work  of  destruction  by  burning  Fairhaven.  A  critical  attention  to  their  move- 
ments had  convinced  the  inhabitants  that  this  was  their  design,  and  induced  them  to 
prepare  for  their  reception.  The  militia  of  the  neighboring  country  had  been  sum- 
moned  to  the  defence  of  this  village.  Their  commander  was  a  man  far  advanced  in 
Tears.  Under  the  influence  of  that  languor  which  at  this  period  enfeebles  both  the 
body  and  the  mind,  he  determined  that  the  place  must  be  given  up  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  no  opjposition  to  their  ravages  could  be  made  with  any  hope  of  success.  This 
decision  of  their  officer  necessarily  spread  its  benumbing  inflfience  over  the  militia, 
and  threatened  an  absolute  prevention  of  all  enterprise,  and  the  destruction  of  this 
handsome  village. 

<<Among  the  officers,  belonging  to  the  brigade,  was  Israel  Fearing,  Esq.,  a  major 
of  one  of  the  regiments.  This  gallant  young  man,  observing  the  torpor  which  was 
spieading  among  the  troops,  invited  as  many  as  had  sufficient  spirit,  to  follow  him, 
and  station  themselves  at  the  post  of  danger.  Among  those  who  accepted  the  invita- 
tion was  one  of  the  colonels,  who  of  course  became  the  commandant :  but  after  they 
had  arrived  at  Fairhaven,  and  the  night  had  come  on,  he  proposea  to  march  the 
troops  back  into  the  oonntiy.  He  was  warmly  opposed  by  Major  Fearing ;  and,  find- 
ing that  he  could  not  prevail,  prudently  retired  to  a  house  three  miles  distant,  where 
he  passed  the  night  in  safety. 

"After  the  colonel  had  withdrawn.  Major  Fearing,  now  commander-in-chief, 
arranged  his  men  with  activity  and  skill ;  and  soon  perceived  the  British  approach, 
ing.  The  militia,  in  the  strictest  sense  raw,  already  alarmed  by  the  reluctance  of 
their  superior  officers  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  naturally  judging  that  men  of  years 
must  understand  the  real  state  of  the  danger  betted  than  Major  Fearing,  a  mere  youth, 
were  panic-struck  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  withdrew  from  thedr 
post.  At  this  critical  moment  Major  Fearing,  with  the  decision  which  awes  men  into 
a  strong  sense  of  duty,  rallied  them :  and,  placing  himself  in  the  rear,  declared,  in  a 
tone  which  removed  all  doubt,  that  he  would  kill  the  first  man  whom  he  fimnd  re- 
treating. The  resolution  of  their  chief  recalled  theirs.  With  the  utmost  ezpediti<m 
he  then  led  them  to  the  scene  of  danger.  The  British  had  already  set  fire  to  several 
stores.  Between  these  buildings  and  the  rest  of  the  village  be  stationed  his  troops, 
and  ordered  them  to  lie  close  in  profound  silence,  until  the  enemy,  who  were  advanc- 
ing, should  have  come  so  near  that  no  marksman  could  easily  mistake  his  object. 
The  orders  were  punctually  obeyed.  When  the  enemy  had  arrived  within  this  dis- 
tance, the  Americans  rose,  and  with  a  well-directed  fire  gave  them  a  warm  and  nn- 
expected  reception.  The  British  fled  instantly  to  their  boats,  and  fell  down  the  river 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  From  the  quantity  of  blood  found  the  next  dav  in  their 
line  of  march,  it  was  supposed  that  their  loss  was  considerable.  Thus  did  this  heroic 
youth,  in  opposition  to  his  superior  officers,  preserve  Fairhaven,  and  merit  a  statue 
from  its  inhabitants." 


PALL    RIVER. 


Thm  town  was  formerly  a  piirt  of  Freetown,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  distinct  town  oy  the  name  of  TYoy  in  1803.  In  1834, 
its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  river  within  its  borders,  at  the 
jmiction  of  which  with  the  Taunton  river  the  village  is  built  It  is 
estimated  that  about  seven  eighths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
are  in  the  village.  It  is  stat^  that  thirty-six  years  since,  there 
were  but  eleven  dwelling-houses  in  the  place.  At  the  north  end 
of  Main  street,  there  were  four  houses ;  occupied  by  Charles  Dur- 
fee,  Daniel  Duffington,  John  Luther,  Mary  Borden;  in  East  Cen- 
tral street  were  Nathan  Bowen  and  Parry  Borden;  in  West 
Central  street  were  Nathan  and  Daniel  Borden ;  in  South  Main 
street,  Simeon  Borden,  Richard  Borden;  Thomas  Borden  lived  to 
the  west,  towards  the  shore.  The  first  meeting-house  in  the 
16 
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place  Stood  on  the  dividing  line  between  Fall  River  and  Tiverton, 
R.  I.  The  next  meeting-house  which  was  built,  was  for  Friends ; 
it  was  a  small  building,  and  was  erected  near  where  their  present 
house  now  stands.  The  next  was  a  Ck)ngregational  church,  now 
occupied  as  a  school-house  in  Anna  won  street.  The  Baptists  and 
Methodists  erected  their  houses  afterwards  and  at  about  the  same 
time. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  about  200  of  the  enemy  landed 
in  the  south  part  of  where  the  present  village  is  built ;  they  were 
opposed  by  about  fifteen  of  our  people,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Jo3eph  Durfee,  who  from  behind  the  stone  walls  fired  on  the 
British  troops  and  killed  two  soldiers ;  upon  this,  they  rapidly  re- 
treated to  <heir  barges.  The  two  soldiers  were  buried  south  of  the 
river,  whei«e  the  Pocasset  factory  now  stands.  At  the  erection  of  this 
factory  their  remains  were  taken  up  and  buried  in  the  town  grave- 
yard. 


North  view  of  Fall  Eiver. 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  Fall  River  village,  as  seen 
from  the  western  side  of  Taunton  river,  at  Slade's  ferry.  Fall 
river,  from  whence  the  town  derives  its  name,  rises  in  Waituppa 
Ponds;  one  of  which  is  11  miles  in  length  and  1  in  breadth. 
These  ponds  are  produced  by  perpetual  springs,  and  lie  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  town.  The  descent  of  this  river  is  136  feet.  The 
volume  of  water  is  constant ;  not  liable  to  excess,  and  of  sufiicient 
power  for  the  largest  manufactories.  The  harbor  on  Taunton 
river  is  safe,  easy  of  access,  and  of  sufficient  depth  for  large  ships. 
A  marine  railway  was  constructed  here  in  1834. 

The  following  view  is  taken  in  the  main  street  in  the  village, 
looking  to  the  southward,  showing  some  of  the  public  buildings. 
This  street  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  is  thickly  settled 
for  about  that  distance.  This  village  is  situated  near  the  Rhode 
Island  line,  and  a  few  houses,  properly  belonging  to  it,  are  in  the 
town  of  Tiverton,  in  that  state.    There  are  7  houses  for  public 
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Central  part  of  Fall  River. 

worship,  1  for  Friends,  2  for  Congregationalists,  one  of  which  is 
Unitarian,  1  Calvinistic  Baptist,  1  Freewill  Baptist,  1  Methodist, 
and  1  Catholic.  There  is  a  bank,  (the  Fall  River  Bank,)  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000,  and  an  insurance  company,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  Fall  River  is  17  miles  from  Taimton,  14  from  New 
Bedfqrd,  17  to  Newport,  49  from  Boston,  and  30  by  water  to  Provi- 
dence.   Population,  6,352. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  Fall  River  10  cotton  mills,  having  3,100 
spindles;  1,647,300  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed.  Cotton  goods 
manufactured,  7,767,614  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $668,028; 
males  employed,  337;  females,  648;  capital  inyested,  $700,000. 
One  woollen  mill;  woollen  machinery,  8  sets;  wool  consumed, 
176,000  lbs.;  cloth  manufactured,  160,000  yards;  value  of  the 
same,  $180,000;  males  employed,  66;  females,  55  ^  capital  in- 
vested, $60,000;  sperm  oil  used,  6,600  gallons.  Two  print 
works;  cloth  printed,  12,000,000  yards;  value  of  the  same, 
$1,680,000;  capital  invested,  $300,000;  hands  employed,  600. 
One  nail  factory;  nails  manufactured,  1,780  tons;  value  of  the 
same,  $260,000 ;  hands  employed,  40 ;  capital  invested,  $76,000. 
There  were  six  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery ;  tonnage  of 
the  same,  1,369;  sperm  oil  imported,  63,000  gallons;  whale  oil, 
42,338 ;  hands  employed,  120;  capital  invested,  $126,000.  There 
were  also  in  the  place  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  a  rolling  and 
slitting  mill,  ancl  various  other  establishments  for  manufacturing 
pm^oses. 

The  following  accoimt  of  some  remains  foimd  in  this  town  is 
firom  an  article  by  John  Stark,  Esq.,  of  Galena,  Illinois,  published 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  American  Magazine,  Boston,  1837. 

"  These  remains  were  found  in  the  town  of  Fall  River,  in  Bristol  county,  Massachu- 
setts, about  three  years  since.  In  digging  down  a  hill  near  the  village,  a  large  mass  of 
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ewth  slid  off,  leaving  in  the  bank,  and  partially  ancovered,  a  hnman  skoll,  which  on 
examination  was  found  to  belong  to  a  body  buried  in  a  sitting  posture ;  the  head  being 
about  one  foot  below  what  had  been  for  many  years  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
surrounding  earth  was  carefully  removed,  and  the  body  found  to  be  enveloped  in  a  cov- 
ering of  coarse  bark  of  a  dark  color.  Within  this  envelope  were  found  the  remains  of 
another  of  coarse  cloth,  made  of  fine  bark,  and  about  the  texture  of  a  Manilla  coffee  bag. 
On  the  breast  was  a  plate  of  brass,  thirteen  inches  long,  six  broad  at  the  upper  end 
and  five  at  the  lower.  This  plate  appears  to  have  been  cast,  and  is  from  one  eighth  to 
three  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  so  much  corroded,  that  wheUier  or 
not  any  thin^  was  engraved  upon  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  oval  in  form, 
the  edges  being  irregular,  apparently  made  so  by  corrosion. 

"  Below  the  breast-i^te,  and  entirely  encircling  the  body,  was  a  belt  composed  of 
brass  tubes,  each  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  arranged  longitudinally  and  close  together ;  the  length  of  a  tube  being  the 
width  of  the  belt.  The  tubes  are  of  thin  brass,  cast  upon  hollow  reeds,  and  were  fast- 
ened  together  by  pieces  of  sinew.  This  belt  was  so  placed  as  to  protect  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body  below  the  breast-plate.  The  arrows  are  of  brass,  tnin,  flat,  and  tri. 
angular  in  shape,  with  a  round  hole  cut  through  near  the  base.  The  shaft  was 
fastened  to  the  head  by  inserting  the  latter  in  an  opening  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  and 
then  tying  it  with  a  sinew  through  the  round  hole,— a  mode  of  constructing  the  weapon 
never  practised  by  the  Indians,  not  even  with  their  arrows  of  thin  shell.  Parts  of  the 
shaft  still  remain  on  some  of  them.  When  first  discovered,  the  arrows  were  in  a  sort 
of  quiver  of  buk,  which  fell  in  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

"The  annexed  cut  will  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  posture  of  the  figure  and  the  position 
of  the  armor.  When  the  remains  were  discovered 
the  arms  were  brought  rather  closer  to  the  body 
than  in  the  engraving.  The  arrows  were  near 
the  right  knee. 

"  The  skull  is  much  decayed,  but  the  teeth  are 
sound,  and  apparently  those  of  a  young  man. 
'  The  pelvis  is  much  decayed,  and  the  smaller  bones 
of  the  lower  extremities  are  gone.  The  integu- 
ments of  the  right  knee,  for  four  or  five  inches 
,  above  and  below,  are  in  good  preservation,  appa- 
rently the  size  and  shape  of  life,  although  quite 
black. 

"Considerable  flesh  is  still  preserved  on  the 
hands  and  arms,  but  none  on  the  shouklers  and 
elbows.  On  the  back,  under  the  belt,  and  for  two  inches  above  and  below,  the 
skin  and  flesh  are  in  good  preservation,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  tanned, 
^nie  diest  is  much  compressed,  but  the  upper  viscera  are  probablv  entire.  The 
arms  are  bent  up,  not  crossed ;  so  that  the  hands  turned  inwards  touch  the  shoulders. 
The  stature  is  about  five  and  a  half  feet.  Much  of  the  exterior  envelope  was  decayed, 
and  the  inner  one  appeared  to  be  preserved  only  where  it  had  been  in  contact  witii 
the  brass. 

"  The  preservation  of  this  body  may  be  the  result  of  some  embalming  process ; 
and  this  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  skin  has  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  tanned ;  or  it  may  be  the  accidental  result  of  the  action  of  the  salts  of  the  brass 
during  oxydation ;  and  this  latter  h3rpothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  skin  and 
flesh  have  been  preserved  only  where  they  have  been  >in  contact  with,  or  quite  near, 
the  brass ;  or  we  may  account  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole  by  suj^osing  the 
presence  of  saltpetre  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  the  deposit.  In  either  way,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  remains  is  fully  accounted  for,  and  upon  known  chemical  principles. 

"  That  the  body  was  not  one  of  the  Indians,  we  think  needs  no  argument.  We 
have  seen  some  of  the  drawings  taken  from  the  sculptures  found  at  Falenque,  and  in 
those  the  figures  are  represented  with  breast-plates,  although  smaller  than  the  plate 
found  at  Fail  River.  On  the  figures  at  Falenque  the  bracelets  and  anklets  appear  to 
be  of  a  manufacture  precisely  similar  to  the  belt  of  tubes  just  described.  These  fij^- 
ures  also  have  helmets  precisely  answering  the  description  of  the  helmet  of  Hector  m 
Honner. 

"  If  the  body  found  at  Fall  River  be  one  of  the  Asiatic  race,  who  transiently  settled 
in  Central  North  America,  and  afterward  went  to  Mexico  and  founded  those  cities,  in 
exploring  the  ruins  of  which  such  astonishing  discoveries  have  recently  been  made  ; 
then  we  may  well  suppose  also  that  it  is  one  of  the  race  whose  exploits  with  'brazen 
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gpeiM '  have,  althoogli  withoat  a  date  and  almost  without  a  certain  name,  been  im* 
mortalized  by  the  Father  of  Poetry ;  and  who,  probably,  in  still  earlier  times,  con. 
Btmcted  the  Cloaca  under  andent  Rome,  which  have  been  absurdly  enough  ascribed  to 
one  of  the  Tarquiis,  in  whose  time  the  whole  population  of  Rome  would  have  been 
insnfllcieat  for  a  work,  that  would,  moreover,  have  been  useless  when  finished.  Of 
this  Great  Race,  who  founded  cities  and  empires  in  their  eastward  march,  and  are 
finally  tost  in  South  America,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  had  a  glimmering  tradition 
in  the  story  of  Evander. 

"  But  we  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  remains  found  at  Fall  River  belonged 
to  one  of  the  crew  of  a  Phoenician  vessel. 

"  The  spot  where  they  were  found  is  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood or  <  Dighton  Rock,'  £Buned  for  its  hieroglyphic  inscription,  of  which  no  suffi- 
cient explanation  has  yet  been  given :  and  near  which  rock  brazen  vessels  have  been 
found.  If  this  latter  hypothesis  be  adopted,  a  part  of  it  is,  that  these  mariners — ^the 
nnwiUing  and  unfortunate  discoverers  of  a  new  world— lived  some  time  after  they 
landed ;  and,  having  written  their  names,  perhaps  their  epitaphs,  upon  the  rock  at 
Digkton,  died,  and  were  buried  by  the  natives." 


FREETOWN. 


Tms  town  was  first  settled  about  1669,  and  incorporated  in 
1683.  The  principal  village  in  the  town  is  Assonett,  situated  at 
the  head  of  an  inlet  from  Taunton  river,  8  miles  from  Taunton,  8 
from  Pall  River,  16  from  New  Bedford,,  and  26  from  Boston.  The 
village  consists  of  about  fifty  dwelling-houses  and  2  churches,  1 
Ck)ngregational  and  1  Baptist  Ship-building  is  carried  on  in  the 
Tillage.  Population  of  the  town,  1,779.  There  are  in  the  town 
2  nail  factories,  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  1  axe  manufactory,  1 
manufactory  of  cutlery,  and  1  for  shovels,  spades,  &c.  Eight  ves- 
sels were  built  in  five  years  preceding  1837,  tonnage  636 ;  value  of 
the  same,  $36,200;  hands  employed  in  building,  eleven. 


MANSFIELD. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Norton ;  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  distinct  town  in  1770.  The  central  part  of  this  town  is  12 
miles  from  Taunton  and  28  from  Boston.  Population,  1,444.  Col. 
Ejdiraim  Leonard  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  first 
settlers  of  this  place:  he  built  his  house  about  two  miles  eastward 
of  the  Cmigregational  church  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  White,  the  first  minister,  lived  about  one  mile  south  of  the 
meeting-house.  Nathan  Williams^  another  of  the  first  settlers, 
located  his  house  where  the  tavern  now  stands.  A  number  of 
fiimilies,  by  the  name  of  Wcllman,  had  their  houses  about  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  meeting-house ;  Deacon  Abial  Leonard  lived 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles.  Benjamin,  brother  to  Nathan 
Williams,  lived  about  a  mile  north  of  the  meeting-house ;  these 
brothers  owned  lands  extending  to  the  old  colony  line.  A  family 
of  Deans  settled  in  the  south  part  of  the  town ;  Deacon  Skinner 
in  the  western  part  Families  by  the  name  of  Grover  were  among 
the  early  inhabitants. 

This  town  is  well  watered  by  three  principal  branches  of  Taun* 
ton  river,  caUed  Rumford,  Cocasset,  and  Uanoe  rivers;  the  two 
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first  mentioned  are  valuable  streams.  There  are  in  the  town  6 
cotton  mills,  running  3,412  spindles.  In  1837,  there  were  680,971 
yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  up- 
wards of  $40,000.  There  is  a  woollen  mill,  and  2  nail  factories. 
In  the  same  year  30,000  straw  bonnets,  valued  at  $30,000 ;  1,500 
palm-leaf  hats,  valued  at  $382,  and  $4,000's  worth  of  baskets,  were 
manufactured. 


NEW   BEDFORD. 


The  Indian  name  of  New  Bedford  was  AcchttsnuU  or  Acushnet. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1787,  previous  to  which  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  Dartmouth.  At  what  time  and  by 
whom  the  first  settlement  was  commenced  in  the  limits  of  the 
town,  does  not  distinctly  appear.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that 
the  Friends  or  Quakers  were  the  first  white  inhabitants.  The 
first  settle  minister  appears  to  have  been  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hunt, 
who  died  about  the  year  1735 ;  it  is  supposed  he  was  ordained 
here  abi)ut  1700.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Richard  Pierce ;  he 
was  settled  in  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever. 
Mr.  Cheever  was  dismissed  in  1759,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Samuel  West,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1761.  The  villages  of 
New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
were  settled  about  the  same  time,  1764.  The  first  house  in  New 
Bedford  village  was  built  by  Mr.  John  Louden,  of  Pembroke. 
The  land  on  which  the  place  is  built  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  RusseU. 
This  being  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  J.  Rotch, 
one  of  the  principal  purchasers  and  settlers,  declared  that  the  place 
where  they  built  should  go  by  the  name  of  Bedford.  It  afterwards 
received  the  prefix  New,  on  accoimt  of  there  being  another  town 
of  the  same  name  in  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth.  Mr.  Rotch, 
a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  was  a  man  of  sagacity  and 
enterprise.  He  speedily  built  a  house,  stores,  and  wharves ;  and 
was  joined  by  several  associates.  By  his  previous  knowledge  of 
the  whaling  business  which  he  had  acquired  in  Nantucket,  Mr. 
Rotch  and  his  firiends  were  able  to  carry  on  this  business  to  great 
advantage,  which  has  been  a  great  source  of  great  wealth  and 

Srosperity  to  the  place  to  the  present  time.  **  By  his  peculiar  ad- 
ress  he  procured  first  firom  the  government  of  France^  and  then 
from  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  privilege  of  exporting  oil  to  thbse 
countries,  duty  firee ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  his  own 
business  with  the  highest  profit,  and  essentially  to  befiriend  that  of 
his  neighbors." 

New  Bedford  is  a  half  shire  town  of  Bristol  county  and  port 
of  entry,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Acushnet  river,  or,  more  properly, 
an  inlet  from  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  ground  upon  which  the  town 
is  built  rises  beautifully  from  the  water,  and  as  the  town  is  ap- 
proached from  the  water  or  from  the  Fairhaven  side  it  presents  a 
fine  appearance.    The  harbor,  though  not  easy  of  access,  is  capa- 
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ciouB,  and  well  secured  from  winds.  A  wooden  bridge  and  cause- 
way, the  whole  of  which  extends  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile, 
connects  the  town  with  the  village  of  Fairhaven.  'Hie  ahnost 
entire  business  of  the  place  is  the  whale  fishery  and  other  branches 
of  business  connected  with  it :  this  business  was  commenced  before 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  has  gradually  risen  to  its  present  impor- 
tance. In  1838,  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  New  Bedford,  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery,  was  one  hundred  and  seventy,  employ- 
ing four  thousand  hands.  There  are  seventeen  candle  houses  and  oil 
manufactories.  In  1837,  there  was  imported  into  the  United  States 
181,724  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  and  219,138  bbls.  of  whale  oil :  of  this 
quantity  76,675  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  and  85,668  bbls.  of  whale  oil, 
was  imported  into  the  New  Bedford  district.  There  are  4  banks. 
The  Bedford  Commercial  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  was  in- 
corporated in  1816 ;  the  Merchants  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1825, 
with  a  capital  of  $400,000 ;  the  Mechanics  Bank  incorporated  in 

1831,  capital  $200,000;  and  the  Marine  Bank,  incorporated  in 

1832,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  There  are  three  insurance  offi- 
ces, whose  united  capitals  amount  to  350,000  dollars.  The  ^'  New 
Bedford  Institution  for  Savings"  has  an  amount  invested  of  about 
220,000  dollars.  There  are  14  churches :  3  Baptist,  2  of  which  .are 
Christian  societies;  3  Congregational,  1  of  which  is  Unitarian;  2 
Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Episcopal,  1  for  Friends,  1  Universalist,  1 
Bethel,  1  African  and  1  Catholic.  Few  towns  in  Massachusetts 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  New  Bedford.  By  the  census  of 
1790,  the  population  of  the  village  was  about  700 ;  in  1820,  it  was 
3,947 ;  in  1830,  it  was  7,592 ;  and  in  1836,  it  was  11,113 ;  making 
an  increase  of  nearly  47  per  cent,  in  six  years.  Distance  52  miles 
S.  of  Boston,  52  N.  W.  of  Nantucket,  24  from  Taimton,  and  214 
north-easterly  from  New  ¥ork. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  New  Bedford  was  a  place  of 
resort  for  American  privateers.  In  order  to  destroy  them,  4,000 
British  troops,  under  Gren.  Gray,  landed  upon  Clark's  Neck,  the 
western  boundary  of  the  river  at  its  mouth.  From  this  point  they 
marched  to  the  town,  and  burnt  houses,  wharves,  &c.,  to  the 
amount  of  £11,241.  They  also  destroyed  English  and  West  India 
goods,  provisions,  naval  stores,  shipping,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of 
iS5,739;  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £96,980,  or  $323,266. 


NORTON. 


Norton  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1711.  It  was  originally 
a  part  of  Taunton,  and  when  incorporated  included  in  its  limits 
the  present  towns  of  Easton  and  Mansfield.  The  first  settler  within 
the  limits  of  the  town  was  a  cabin-boy,  named  William  Witherell, 
who  received  a  tract  of  land  by  the  gift  of  his  master,  and  built  a 
house  upon  it  in  1670.*    A  settlement  was  made  in  1696,  by 

^  Spolfind's  Gacetteer  of  Massachusetts. 
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George  Leonard,  Esq.,  a  name  which  has  been  id^itified  with 
much  of  the  public  and  mechanical  business  of  the  town.  He  was 
led  to  the  settlement  by  the  discovery  of  iron  ore,  and  finding 
water  power  suitable  to  its  manufacture.  The  iron  manufacture 
has  been  continued  in  the  family  of  the  Leonards  till  the  present 
time.  Several  of  this  name  have  been  distinguished  in  civil  life, 
and  are  persons  of  wealth  and  respectability.  "  The  soil  is  not  of 
the  first  quality,  though  equal  to  the  adjoining  towns.  Much  of 
this  town  is  occupied  by  tenants,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  its 
agriculture ;  there  being  146  freeholders,  and  107  tenants  under 
lease."* 

Norton  is  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Taunton,  30  S.  of  Boston,  and  17  N. 
E.  from  Providence.  Population,  1,630.  In  1837,  there  were  in 
this  town  4  cotton  mills,  1,993  spindles;  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured, 290,376  yards;  value  of  the  same,  $53,167  82;  males 
employed,  53 ;  females,  35 ;  one  air  and  cupola  furnace,  which 
made  375  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued  at  ||37,600 ;  twenty*five 
hands  were  employed ;  eight  air  and  cupola  furnaces  for  rolling 
and  refining  copper ;  600  tons  of  sheet  copper  and  copper  bolts 
were  manufactured,  valued  at  $280,000 ;  thirty-three  hands  were 
employed ;  capital  invested,  $226,000. 


PAWTUCKET. 


This  town  was  formerly  within  the  limits  of  Seekonk.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1828.  It  is  two  miles  square, 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  Pawtucket  river.  The  viUage  of  Paw- 
tucket  is  centrally  divided  by  the  river ;  that  part  lying  on  the 
west  side  is  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  North  Providence,  in 
Rhode  Island. 

The  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  south  on  the  Rhode  Island  side  of  the  river.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  mfimufacture  of  cotton  cloth  in  this  country,  by  water 
power  machinery,  was  commenced  at  this  place.  The  water 
power  is  very  great,  and  the  fall  of  the  river  within  a  short  dis- 
tance is  fifty  feet.  There  are  in  the  village  12  cotton  factories,  with 
35,000  spindles  and  1000  looms.  The  Franklin  calico  printing 
works  do  an  extensive  business.  There  are  also  5  machine  shops 
and  a  number  of  iron  works.  About  2000  operatives  are  employed 
in  these  establishments.  The  river  is  navigable  to  the  village ;  it 
runs  4  miles  S.  by  W.  to  Providence  river,  at  India  Point — one 
mile  below  the  center  of  the  city  of  Providence.  The  river  above 
the  village  takes  the  name  of  Blackstane.  Thisplace  is  4  miles 
N.  of  Providence,  16  from  Taunton,  38  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  and  36 
from  Boston.  The  whole  village  is  said  to  contain  about  6,000 
inhabitants.  There  are  7  churches:  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Catholic  on  the  Rhode  Island  side ;  1  Gongrega- 

*  Spoffixd's  Gasatteer  of  Massaefansetts. 
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South  view  of  Pawtuckety  Mass,  and  U.  I. 

tional  and  1  Freewill  Baptist  on  the  Massachusetts  side.  In  the 
town  of  Pawtucket,  accoming  to  the  Statistical  Tables  published 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  1837,  there  were  6  cotton  mills, 
with  15,317  spindles;  2,156,266  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured ;  125  males  and  243  females  employed.  One  print  works, 
which  printed  4,894,597  yards  of  cloth,  employing  196  males  and 
28  females.  The  ''Pawtucket  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  ^100,000, 
is  in  this  town.    Population,  1,881. 

[From  the  Commercial  Advertiser^  1838.] 

**  Evasion  of  th£  Laws. — Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  bland 
has  prohijtNted  the  sale  or  vending  of  ardent  spirits  in  less  quantities  than  fifteen  gal- 
lons. These  prohibitory  laws  in  both  states  are  producing  great  excitement,  and  we 
should  not  marvel  were  they  to  result  in  violent  political  action,  l^eantime  the  great 
inventor  of  the  alembic  is  teaching  his  followers  every  possible  device  for  evading  the 
laws,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  law  report  from  the  Providence  Journal. 

"  *  The  Ark,* — At  the  present  session  of  the  supreme  court  in  this  city,  evidence  waa 
brought  before  the  grand  jury  to  obtain  an  inaictment  for  a  violation  of  the  license 
law.  It  appears  that  some  person  or  persons  had  procured  a  raft  or  scow,  erected  a 
shanty  thereon,  and  moored  the  same  on  Pawtucket  river,  where  it  was  regularly  fur* 
nish^  with  a  "  great  variety  of  choice  liquors."  Attached  to  the  scon^  was  a  plaUbrm, 
which,  when  lowered,  enabled  persons  from  the  shore  to  walk  to  the  ark,  as  the  float 
was  designated,  and  the  vessel  was  moored  so  that  this  platform  could  be  used  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  as  profit  or  policy  might  dictate.  On  gaining  it,  there  could 
be  seen  faucets  variously  marked,  R,  G,  B,  &c.,  from  either  of  which,  on  being  turned, 
gushed  forth  the  beverage  its  initial  represented.  This  place  of  resort  became  very 
soon  as  popular  as  any  watering  place  m  the  country ;  as  at  it  glasses  were  always 
ready,  although  no  attendants  were  at  hand.  Those  who  partook  of  the  refreshing 
streams,  as  a  matter  of  course,  left  something  as  satisfaction  for  trouble,  which,  by 
some  legerdemain  we  could  not  comprehend,  and  therefore  cannot  describe,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  some  spirit  unseen  and  unknown.  As  the  dividing  hue  between 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  is  at  high-water  mark  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  customers  from  our  sister  state,  by  the  platform  being  placed 
on  their  side,  could  be  accommodated  without  violation  of  Massachusetts  laws.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island.  Against  these  laws  there  was  an  offence 
committed,  but  establishing  the  identity  of  the  offender  was  a  very  difficult  matter. 
Witnesses  in  abundance  were  produced,  who  testified  that  they  had  drunk  deep  of  the 
waters  of  the  ark,  but  whom  they  obtained  them  of,  they  had  neither  desire  or 
ability  to  say.    One  person  in  Pawtucket  testified  that  he  furnished  fttmi  $75  to  $100*8 

17 
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worth  of  liquors  per  week ;  that  he  charged  it  to  «the  ai^ ;"  that  he  delivtered  it  i 
times  to  one  and  sometimes  to  another,  who  were  employed  to  do  chores ;  and,  finally, 
he  identified  one  person  who  had  at  one  time  received  it^  against  whom  the  grand 
jury  returned  a  true  bill,  and  whose  trial  will  take  place  at  the  jpresent  term  of  the 
court.  It  is  surmised  that,  as  none  of  the  brood  were  preserved  in  the  ancient,  it  was 
from  this  modern  ark  came  the  << striped  pig'**  which  has  so  recently  been  astonish- 
ing the  natives  of  Boston .  Notwithstanding  the  cloud  of  mystery  in  wlucfa  the  operators 
envelop  themselves,  one  thing  is  very  certain,  the  parties  have  been  stimulated  in 
their  course  by  evil  spirits." 


RAYNHAM. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Taunton,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  distinct  town  in  173 1.  It  originally  made  a  part  of  those 
lands  known  by  the  name  of  Cohanet,  in  the  colony  of  New  Hy- 
mouth.  They  were  first  purchased  of  Massasoit,  the  Indian  chief, 
by  Elizabeth  Pool  and  her  associates.  It  appears  the  first  settle- 
ment made  in  the  town  was  about  the  year  1650.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  built  in  1730.  At  this  period  there  were  about  thirty 
families  in  the  place.  This  house  stood  for  forty-two  years.  The 
second  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1771,  nearly  in  the  center  of 
Hfie  town.  The  first  minister  ordjdned  here  was  feev.  John  Wales ; 
this  was  in  1731.  Mr.  Wales  died  in  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Peres  Fobes,  LL.  D.,  who  was  ordained  in  1766. 

The  lands  in  Raynham  are  in  general  level  and  the  soil  light 
Taunton  river  washes  the  southern  border  of  the  town;  there 
are  also  a  number  of  ponds,  which  produce  a  water  power.  There 
is  a  large  shovel  factory,  a  wire  mill,  a  furnace,  and  a  nail  factory, 
which  has  produced  eleven  tons  of  nails  daily.  Iron  ore  is  found 
here.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship :  1  Unitarian,  1  Orthodox, 
and  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,379.  Distance  3  miles  N.  E.  of  Taun- 
ton, 24  £.  of  Providence,  and  30  miles  S.  of  Boston. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  original  Leonard  House  in 
this  town,  "where  tradition  says  that  Philip's  head  was  deposited 
for  some  time.  It  is  still  occupied  by  one  of  the  family,  of  the 
sixth  generation  from  the  builder,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
is  the  oldest  mansion  now  ctanding  in  this  country.  The  vane  at 
one  of  the  gable-ends  is  inscribed  with  the  date  1700;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  of  the  house  having  been  erected  at  least  thirty  years 
previous.  The  workmanship,  especially  within,  is  remarkably 
massive  and  sound.    It  is  apparently  modelled  after  an  English 

*  Beference  is  here  made  to  the  exhibition  of  a  <<  striped  pig''  in  Bedham,  or  some 
'  other  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  on  a  day  of  general  military  master.  '  The  ezhi- 
biters  of  this  curiosity,  having  obtained  permission  of  the  proper  authorities,  gave 
notice  that  this  strange  animal  could  be  seen  at  the  low  price  of  six  cents.  This  pig 
drew  quite  a  number  of  visiters.  Those  who  visited  the  exhibition,  state  that  they 
found  the  pig  as  represented ;  the  stripes,  however,  were  laid  on  with  a  painter's  brush. 
They  found  also  a  choice  variety  of  liquors,  a  glass  of  which  was  allowed  gratis  to 
each  visiter,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  remarkable  pig.  There  was 
something  so  attracting  dbmU  the  animal,  that  quite  anumber  of  individuals,  not  satis- 
fied with  one  sight,  were  known  to  visit  the  exhibition  a  number  of  times  the  same 
day. 
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Ancient  Leonard  House  in  Baynham, 

fashion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  some  modifications  proper 
for  defence  against  the  Indians.  It  was  garrisoned  during  the  war. 
The  Fowling  Pond,  still  so  called,  has  become  a  thick  swamp. 
An  aged  g^iUeman  was  living  not  many  years  since  Tf^ho  in  boy- 
hood nad  frequently  gone  off  in  a  canoe,  to  catch  fish  in  its  watery. 
Indian  weapons  and  utensils  are  still  found  on  its  borders."* 

The  first  iron  forge  in  America  was  set  up  in  this  town.  On 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  ponds  in  this  place,  the  celebrated  King 
Philip  had  a  hunting  house.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Fobes'  description  of  Raynham  ih  1793. 

*<  The  first  adyentnrers  from  England  to  this  country)  who  were  skilled  in  the  forge 
iron  mannfacture,  were  two  brothers,  viz.  James  and  Henry  Leonard.  They  came  to 
this  town  in  the  year  1652,  which  was  aboat  two  years  after  the  first  settlers  had  plant- 
ed themselves  upcm  this  spot ;  and  in  the  year  1652,  these  Leonards  here  bmlt  the 
first  forge  in  AniiBrica.  Henry  not  long  after  moved  from  this  place  to  the  Jerseys 
and  settied  there.  James,  who  was  the  great  progenitor,  from  wnom  the  whole  race 
of  the  Leonards  here  sprang,  lived  and  died  in  this  town.  He  came  from  Ponterpool 
in  Monmoathshire,  and  brought  with  him  his  son  Thomas,  then  a  small  boy,  who  after- 
wards worked  at  the  bloomery  art,  with  his  father,  in  the  forge.  This  forge  was  situ- 
ated on  the  great  road  ;  and,  having  been  repaired  from  generation  to  generation,  it  is 
to  this  day  still  in  employ.  On  one  side  of  the  dam,  at  a  small  distance  trom  each  other, 
stand  three  large  elms  and  one  oak  tree.  Two  of  the  elms  are  near  three  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  are  still  flourishing.  These  trees  are  now  almost  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old ;  which,  with  the  ancient  buildings  and  other  objects  around,  present  to  the 
eye  a  scene  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  In  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter fipom  this  forge  is  a  place  called  the  Fowling  Pond,  on  the  northerly  side  of  which 
once  stood  King  Philip's  house.  It  was  called  Philip's  hunting  house,  because,  in  the 
season  most  favorable  to  hunting,  he  resided  there,  but  spent  the  winter  chiefly  at 
Mount  HcfpCf  probably  for  the  benefit  of  fish.  Philip  and  these  Leonards,  it  seems, 
lona;  lived  in  good  neighborhood,  and  ofTen  traded  with  each  other ;  and  such  was 
Philip's  friendship,  that  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  wi^ch  was  in  1675,  he  gave  out 
strict  orders  to  idl  his  Indians  never  to  hurt  the  Leonards.  During  the  war,  two 
houses  near  the  forge  were  constantly  garrisoned.  These  buildings  are  yet  standing. 
One  of  diem  was  built  by  James  Leonard,  long  before  Philip's  war.  This  house  still 
remains  in  its  original  gothic  form,  and  is  now  inhabited,  together  with  the  same  pater- 
nal spot,  by  Leonards  of  the  sixth  generation.  In  the  cellar  under  this  house,  was 
deposited,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  head  of  Eiiig  Philip ;  for  it  seems  that  even 

•  Thatcher's  Indian  Biography. — ^This  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  we  regret  to 
atate,  is  now  no  more,  it  having  been,  as  we  are  informed,  taken  down  quite  recendy 
oy  the  proprietor. 
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PhUip  himself  shared  the  fiUe  of  kings ;  he  was  decollated,  and  his  head  canied  aboat 
and  shown  as  a  curiosity,  by  one  Alderman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him. 

There  is  yet  in  being  an  ancient  case  of  drawers,  which  used  to  stand  in  this  hoose, 
apon  which  the  deep  scars  and  mangled  impressions  of  Indian  hatchets  are  now  seen ; 
bat  the  deeper  impressions  made  on  those  a^righted  women,  who  fled  from  the  honse 
when  the  Indians  broke  in,  cannot  be  known.  Under  the  door-steps  of  the  same  build- 
ing now  lie  buried  the  bones  of  two  unfortunate  young  women,  who  in  their  flight 
here  were  shot  down  by  the  Indians,  and  their  blood  was  seen  to  run  quite  across  the 
road ;  but  more  fortunate  was  the  flight  of  Uriah  Leonard,  who,  as  he  was  riding  from 
Taunton  to  the  forge  in  this  place,  was  discovered  and  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.  He 
instantly  plucked  ofl^  his  hat,  swung  it  around,  which  startled  his  horse,  and  in  full 
career  ne  reached  the  forge  dam,  without  a  wound;  but  several  bullets  were  shot 
through  the  hat  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  through  the  neck  of  the  horse  near  the  mane, 
from  which  the  blood  on  both  sides  gushed  and  rap  down  on  both  his  legs. 

While  deacon  Nathaniel  Williams,  with  some  others,  were  at  work  in  the  field,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road  about  half  a  mile  from  the  forge,  one  of  the  number  disco- 
Yered  a  motion  of  the  bushes  at  a  little  distance ;  he  immediately  presented  his  gun  and 
fired ;  upon  which  the  Indians  were  heard  to  cry,  Cocooshy  and  ran  off;  but  soon  after 
one  of  tne  Indians  was  found  dead  near  the  Fowling  Fond.  Near  the  great  river  are 
now  to  be  seen  the  graves  of  Henry  Andross  and  James  Philips,  who,  with  James 
Bell  and  two  sons,  were  killed  by  a  number  of  Indians,  who  lay  in  ambush.  This 
happened  in  the  place  called  Squabette. 

The  place  abready  mentioned,  by  the  name  of  Fowling  Fond,  is  itself  a  great  curios- 
ity. Before  Fhilip's  war  it  seems  to  have  been  a  large  pond,  nearly  two  miles  long 
aad  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  Since  then,  the  water  is  almost  gone,  and  the  large 
tract  it  once  covered  is  grown  up  to  a  thick-set  swamp  of  cedar  and  pine.  That  this, 
however,  was  once  a  large  pond,  haunted  by  fowls,  and  supplied  with  fish  in  great 
plenty,  is  more  than  probable,  for  here  is  found,  upon  dry  land,  a  large  quantity  of 
white  floor  sand,  and  a  great  number  of  that  kind  of  smooth  stones,  which  are  never 
found  except  on  shores  or  places  long  washed  with  water.  There  is  also  on  the  east 
side  a  bank  of  sand,  which  is  called  the  Beaver's  Dam,  against  which  the  water  must 
formerly  have  washed  up ;  and  if  so.  the  pond  must  once  have  been  of  such  amplitude 
as  that  above  mentioned.  Add  to  tnis,  that  a  large  number  of  Indian  spears,  tools, 
pots,  &C.,  are  found  near  the  sides  of  this  pond.  This  indicates  that  the  natives  were 
ODce  thick-settled  here.  But  what  could  be  their  object  ?  What  could  induce  Philip 
to  build  his  house  here  7  It  was,  undoubtedly,  fishing  and  fowling,  in  this  then  large 
pond.  But,  more  than  all,  there  is  yet  living  in  this  town  a  man  of  more  than  ninety 
years  old,  who  can  well  remember  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  had  frequently  gone  off 
m  a  canoe  to  fish  in  this  pond ;  and  says,  that  many  a  fish  had  been  caught  where  the 
pnes  and  cedars  are  now  more  than  fif^  feet  high.  If  an  instance,  at  once  so  rate 
aad  well  attested  as  this,  should  not  be  admitted  as  a  curious  scrap  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  country,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  strong  analogical  proof  that  many 
cf  our  swamps  were  originally  ponds  of  water :  but,'  more  than  this,  it  siifgests  a  new 
argument  in  favor  of  Uie  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Divine  Providence  which 
^MMU  the  face  of  the  earthj"  to  suppljr  the  wants  of  man,  as  oilen  as  he  changes  firom 
imdvuised  nature  to  a  state  of  cultivation  and  refinement. 


REHOBOTH. 


Thb  original  limits  of  Rehoboth  were  extensive,  comprehending 
the  present  town,  Seekonk,  Pawtucket,  Attieborough,  Cumber- 
land, R.  I.,  and  part  of  Swansey  and  Barrington.  Tne  fixst  pur- 
chase of  land  here  for  a  settlement  was  made  of  Massasoit,  in  1641, 
comprehending  a  tract  of  land  about  ten  miles  square,  embracing 
the  present  towns  of  Rehoboth,  Seekonk,  and  Pawtucket  The 
first  white  settler  in  the  original  limits  of  the  town  was  William 
Blackstone,  a  non-conformist  minister  of  England,  who  fled  from 
persecution  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of  America.  He 
was  the  first  white  man  who  lived  on  the  peninsula  where  the 
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city  of  Boston  now  stands.  He  sold  his  lands  on  the  peninsula  in 
1634,  and  probably  removed  to  Rehoboth  the  next  year.  He  loca- 
ted himself  in  what  is  now  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  on  the  river  which 
bears  his  name,  about  three  miles  above  the  village  of  Pawtucket. 
His  house,  which  he  named  *'  Study  Hall,"  stood  near  the  cast  bank 
of  the  river,  a  few  rods  east  of  a  knoll  which  rises  abruptly  from 
the  meadow  on  the  brink  of  the  Iriver  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet. 
His  grave  and  the  well  which  he  dug  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
celebrated  Roger  Williams  for  a  short  time,  when  driven  from 
Massachusetts,  first  pitched  his  tent  in  the  limits  of  Rehoboth,  and 
resided  there  for  a  short  period. 

Rev.  Samuel  Newman*  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
Rehoboth.  He  removed  here  with  part  of  his  church  in  Weymouth 
in  1644.  The  first  meeting  of  the  original  planters  to  be  found  on 
record  is  dated  at "  Weimouth  the  24th  of  the  8th  month  [October] 
1643."  The  second  meeting  was  held  in  Dec.  following.  When 
regulations  were  made  as  to  the  planting  of  com.  The  teacher 
was  to  have  a  certain  portion  from  each  settler ;  servants,  after 
four  years,  to  be  inhabitants,  and  entitled  to  their  privileges.  The 
following  appears  to  be  a  list  of  all  the  planters  at  Seekonk  or  Re- 
hoboth in  July,  1644.    It  is  prefixed  in  the  following  manner : — 

^^  This  combination,  entered  into  by  the  general  consent  of  all  the  inhabitants,  after 
general  notice  given  the  23d  of  the  4th  month.  We  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
being,  bj  the  proridence  of  Ood,  inhabitants  of  Seaeunk,  intending  there  to  settle,  do 
covenant,  &c 

Walter  Palmer,  Samuel  Newman,  Peter  Hunt,  Ralph  Alin, 

Edward  Smitl\,  Wm.  Cheesborough,  William  Smith,  Thomas  Bliss, 

Edward  Bennett,  Richard  Wrijght,  John  Peren,  Greorge  Kendricke, 

Robert  Titus,  Robert  Martin,  Zachery  Rhoades,  John  AUen, 

Abraham  Martin,  Richard  Bowen,  Job  Lane,  William  Sabin, 

John  Matthewes,  Joseph  Torrey,  Alex.  Winchester,  Thomas  Cooper. 

Edward  Sale,  James  Clark,  Henry  Smith, 

Ralph  Shepherd,  EphralmHunt,  Stephen  Payne, 

''Though  the  proprietors  purchased  their  land  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  yet  it  appears, 
from  the  compact  signed  by  them,  that  they  considered  themselves  independent  of  any 
jurisdiction  but  their  own,  though  they  were  aAerwards  claimed  by  both  Plymoutn 
and  Manachusetts  Bay.  In  1645,  they  submitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Plymouth  court,  or  rather  were  assigned  to  that  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  and  were  incorporated  by  the  Scripture  name  of  Rehoboth f — a  name 
selected  l^  Mf*.  Newman;  for,  said  he,  "  tfte  Lord  hath  made  room  for  ta,"j 

The  town  of  Rehoboth  in  its  present  limits  is  formed  from  the 

*  Mr.  Newman  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  pie^.  He  compiled  a  Concor- 
dance of  the  Bible,  a  herculean  labor,  which  was  published  in  London  m  1643,  in  folio. 
After  his  removal  to  Rehoboth  (now  Seekonk),  he  revised  this  work  and  greatly  im- 
'  *        '       *      '  '  g,  according  to  President  Stiles,  pine  knots  instead  of 


proved  it,  using  in  the  evening, 

candles.  He  died  at  Seekonk,  in  1663.  "  The  manner  of  his  death,"  says  Elliot, 
« was  peculiar.  He  had  a  certain  premonition  of  it,  and  seemed  to  triumph  in  the 
prospect  of  its  being  near.  He  was  apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  preached  a  ser- 
mon  from  these  words.  Job  xiv.  14  :  '  AU  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  wiU  I  wait  tOl 
my  change  tomt?  In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Lord's  day  he  asked  the  deacon  to 
pray  witn  him,  saying  he  had  not  long  to  live.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  pra;^er, 
he  said  the  time  was  come  wh»i  he  must  leave  the  world ;  but  his  friends,  seeing 
no  immediate  signs  of  dissolution,  thought  it  was  the  influence  of  ima^pnatiom.  But 
he  tnmel  round,  saying,  'Angels,  do  your  office/  and  immediately  expired." 
t  Bliss'  History  of  Rehoboth,  p.  31. 
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second  precinct  of  the  ancient  Rehoboth.  This  was  incorporated 
as  a  separate  society  in  1759.  As  early  as  1711,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south-east  part  of  the  town,  called  the  **  neighborhood  of 
Palmer's  river,"  petitioned  for  a  division  of  the  town  into  two  pre- 
cincts. This  was  opposed  by  the  western  or  older  part  of  the  town. 
In  1717,  the  general  court  granted  permission  to  the  people  at 
Palmer's  River  to  build  a  meeting-house  in  their  part  of  the  town. 
This  house  was  commenced  the  same  year,  and  stood  on  a  small 
elevation  about  half  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  Orleans  factory.  Jethnial 
Peck,  Capt.  Samuel  Peck,  and  Jonathan  Bliss,  gave  each  an  acre 
of  land  for  the  site  of  the  meeting-house.  In  1721  a  church  was 
organize  here,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  David  Turner. 
Mr.  Turner  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Rogerson*  who  was 
^wttled  in  1769 ;  he  died  in  1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Otis 
Thompson,  who  was  ordained  in  1800.  The  second  meeting-house 
was  erected  in  1773,  **upon  the  plaine  near  Timothy  Headways." 
There  are  at  present  in  Rehoboth  5  churches :  2  Baptist,  1  Congre- 
gational, 1  Reformed  Methodist,  and  1  Christian.  There  is  a  cot- 
ton factory,  with  1,440  spindles.  Population,  2,202.  Distance,  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  Taunton,  7  east  of  Providence,  and  40  south-west- 
erly of  Boston. 


South-west  view  of  Annarcm^s  Rocky  Rehoboth. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  celebrated  rock,  called 
Annawim^s  Rocky  in  the  eastern  part  of  Rehoboth,  a  few  rods  south 
of  the  new  turnpike  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  former  and  ten  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The  whole 
rock  extends  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  70  or  80  feet,  and  its  height  is  25 
or  30  feet.  It  is  on  the  northern  border  of  a  great  swamp  of  nearly 
3000  acres,  called  Sqnannakonkj  by  which  it  is  rendered  inaccessible 
except  on  the  northern  side.  This  place  is  rendered  memorable 
by  the  capture  of  Annawon,  the  last  and  bravest  of  King  Philip's 
chieftains,  on  28th  of  Aug.  1676.  Annawon,  after  the  death  of 
Philip,  Aug.  12th,  with  a  few  brave  warriors,  ranged  the  wood$  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Rchoboth  and  Swanzey,  much  to  the  terror  of  the 
inhabitants.  Capt.  Church,  so  celebrated  in  this  war,  was  sent  for, ' 
who  with  his  party  immediately  commenced  upon  the  pursuit. 
Having  captured  a  number  of  Annawon's  company,  one  of  them 
having  his  li^e  spared  offered  to  conduct  him  to  his  chieftain's  retreat. 
The  following  interesting  account  is  taken  from  the  account  given 
in  Drake^s  Hist  of  Indian  Chief  s,  published  in  Boston  in  1832. 

Haying  trarelled  through  swamps  and  thickets  until  the  sun  was  setting,  the  pilot 
ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  dlscoyeiy.  He  said, 
"About  that  hour  of  the  day  Annawon  usually  sent  out  his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast 
was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  dark  the  scouts  returned,  and  then  we  may  * 
moye  securely."  When  it  was  sufficiently  dark,  and  they  were  ^bout  to  proceedf, 
Capt.  Church  asked  the  old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He 
bowed  yery  low  and  said,  "1  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to 
fight  against  Capt.  Annammf  my  old  friend,  but  I  will  go  along  with  yon,  and  be  hel|v 
ful  to  you,  and  will  lay  hanjds  on  any  man  that  shall  offer  to  hurt  yon."'  They  had 
proceeded  but  a  short  space,  when  they  heard  a  noise,  which  they  concluded  to  be, 
the  pounding  of  a  mortar.  This  warned  them  that  they  were  in  the  yieinity  of  Amm- 
fDon*s  retreat. 

When  they  arriyed  near  the  foot  of  the  rook,  Capt.  Church,  with  two  of  his  Indian 
soldiers,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  they  could  see  distinctly  the  sitaation  of 
the  whole  company,  by  the  light  of  their  fires.  They  were  divided  mto  three  bodies, 
and  lodged  a  short  distance  from  one  another.  4n)«<7fPon's  camp  was  formed  by  felling 
a  tree  against  the  rock,  with  bushes  set  up  on  each  side.  Witn  him  lodged  his  son, 
and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  guns  were  discovered  standing,  and  kaaing 
against  a  stick  resting  on  two  crotches,  safely  eoyered  from  the  weather  by  a  mat. 
Over  their  fires  were  pots  and  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upoo  their  spits. 
<^apt.  Church  was  now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of  gMuag 
down  the  rock  without  discovery,  which  would  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  creepc 
silently  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their  pitot,  if  there 
were  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  **  No,"  and  said  that  himsdf 
and  all  others  belonging  to  the  company  were  ordered  to  come  that  way,  and  none 
could  come  any  other  without  danger  of  being  shot. 

The  fruitful  mind  of  Church  was  no  longer  at  a  loss,  and  the  following  sljatagem 
xTas  put  in  successful  practice.  He  order^  the^old  man  and  the  young  woman  to  go 
forward  and  lead  the  way,  with  their  baskets  upon  their  backs,  whic£,  when  Asma^ 
nxm  should  discover  them,  would  take  no  alarm,  knowing  them  to  be  those  he  had 
lately  sent  forth  upon  discovery.  Capt.  Church  and  his  handfhl  of  soldiers  crept 
down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two  and  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself 
crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  with  his  hatchet  in  hi^  hand,  and  stepped  over  the 
oung  man's  head  to  the  arms.  The  young  Anmrvonj  discovering  him,  whipped  his 
tlanket  over  his  head,  and  shrunk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  captain  AjmtmHm  started  up 
on  his  breech,  and  cri^  out  ^^Homoh  /"  which  signified,  "I  am  taken."  .  All  hope  of  es- 
cape was  now  fled  forever,  and  he  made  no  effort,  but  laid  himself  down  again  in  perfect 
silence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  he  supposed  the  Eng- 
lish were  far  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he  was  undeceived  bis 
company  were  all  secured. 

One  circumstance  much  fhcilitated  this  daring  project.  It  has  been  before  mentioned 
that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar  on  their  approach.  This  continued  during 
their  descent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounding  green  dried  com  for  their 
snpper,  and  when  she  ceased  pounding  to  turn  the  com  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and 
when  she  pounded  again  they  moved.  This  was  the  reason  they  were  not  heud  as 
they  lowered  themselves  down  from  crag  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes  thai 
grew  from  the  seams  of  the  rock.  The  pounded  com  served  afterwards  for  a  supper 
to  the  captors. 

The  two  compsinies  situated  .a,t  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  Imew  not  the  fate  of 
their  captain,  until  those  sent  by  Chur(Ji  announced  to  them  that  they  were  all  pris- 
oners ;  and,  to  prevent  their  making  resistance,  were  told  that  Capt.  Chmreh  had  en- 
compassed them  with  his  army,  and  that  to  make  resistance  would  be  immediate  . 
death ;  bat  if  they  ail  submittM  peaceably,  they  should  have  good  qnaiter.    ^How 
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the^  being  old  acquaintance,  and  many  of  them  relations,"  readily  consented ;  deli« 
Ycnng  up  their  guns  and  hatchets,  were  all  conducted  to  head  quarters. 

Things  being  thus  far  settled,  Captain  Church  asked  Asmawan  what  he  had  for  sup- 
per ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come  down  to  sup  with  you."  Aimawon  replied,  "  Tavbuty!' 
with  a  majestic  voice,  and,  looking  around  upon  his  women,  ordered  them  to  hasten 
and  provide  Capt.  Church  and  his  company  some  supper.  He  asked  Capt.  Church 
"whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or  horse  beef"  He  said  he  would  prefer  cow  beef. 
It  was  soon  ready,  which,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  brought  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a 
pood  meal.  And  here  it  should  be  told,  thai  a  small  bag  of  salt,  which  Church  carried 
m  his  pocket,  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over,  Capt.  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them  that  if  they 
would  let  him  sleep  two  hours  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the  night,  he  not  hav- 
ing slept  any  for  thirty-six  hours  before ;  but  afler  lying  a  half  hour,  and  no  dispo- 
sition to  sleep  came,  icom  the  momentous  cares  upon  his  mind,  for, 

"  Tha  dead  alone  in  such  a  night  can  rest ;" 
he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  al^fast  asleep.  Amui' 
wm  felt  no  more  like  sleeping  than  Churchy  and  they  lay  for  some  time  looking  one 
upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  Annawonj  because  he  could  not  speak  Indian, 
and  thought  Anmuvon  could  not  speak  English,  but  it  now  appeared  that  he  could, 
irom  a  conversation  they  held  together.  Church  had  laid  down  with  Armawtm  to  pre- 
vent his  escape,  of  which  however  he  did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  alter  they  had 
laid  a  considerable  time  Annatoon  got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which 
Church  considered  was  on  a  common  occasion.  But  being  gone  some  time,  '<  he  began 
to  suspect  some  ill  design."  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himself,  and 
lay  as  close  as  he  possibly  could  under  young  Annawon^t  side,  that  if  a  shot  should  be 
made  at  him  it  must  endanger  the  life  of  young  Annanw  also.  After  lying  a  while 
m  great  suspense,  he  saw,  bv  the  light  of  the  moon,  Annamtm  coming  with  something 
in  his  bands.  When  he  hod  got  to  Capt.  Church  he  knelt  down  before  him,  and  after 
presenting  him  what  he  had  brought,  suoke  in  English  as. follows:—"  Great  captain, 
you  have  killed  Philip^  and  conquered  ais  country.  For  I  believe  that  I  and  my  com- 
pany are  the  last  that  war  against  the  English,  so  suppose  the  war  is  ended  by  your 
means,  and  therefore  these  things  belong  unto  you."  He  then  took  out  of  his  pack  a 
beautifully  wrought  belt,  which  belonged  to  Philip,  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth, 
and  of  such  length  as,  when  put  about  the  shouloers  of  Capt.  Church,  reached  to  his 
ankles.  This  was  considered  at  that  time  of  great  value,  being  embroidered  all  over 
with  money,  that  is  wampampeag,  of  various  colors,  curiously  wrought  into  figures 
of  birds,  l)easts,  and  flowers.  A  second  belt,  of  no  less  exquisite  workmanship,  was 
next  |»«sented,  which  belonged  also  to  Philip.  This,  that  chief  used  to  ornament  his 
head  with :  from  the  back  part  of  which  flowed  two  flags,  which  decorated  his 
back.  A  third  was  a  smaller  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon 
his  breast.  All  three  were  edged  with  red  hair,  which  AnnaiMn  said  was  got  in  the 
country  of  the  Mohai^ks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  believed  remain  at  this 
day,  the  property  of  a  family  in  Swansey.  He  next  took  from  his  pack  two  horns  of 
glazed  powder  and  a  red  cloth  blanket.  These,  it  appears,  were  all  of  the  effects  of 
the  great  chief.  He  told  Capt.  Church  that  those  were  PhiUp^s  ro3ralties,  which  he 
was  wont  to  adorn  himself  with  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  himself  happy 
in  having  an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  Annawon  "  gave  an 
account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  wars  against  many  nations  of 
Indians,  when  he  served  Asuhmequin,  Philip^s  father.  Morning  being  come,  they  took 
up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way  tney.met  Lieutenant  Howland,  according  to 
appointment,  at  his  no  small  surprise.  They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night.  The 
next  day  Capt.  Church  took  old  AnnatDOHf  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his 
own  men,  and  went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plymouth,  under  Lieut. 
HanUmd.  Not  long  after  this,  to  the  ^reat  grief  of  Capt.  Church,  Atmojoon  was  be- 
headed at  Plymouth.  It  is  true  Church  did  not  guarantee  nis  life  when  he  surrendered, 
but  he  had  httle  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  save  him,  knowing  how  much  the  country 
was  indebted  to  him  in  this  war. 


SEEKONK. 


In  1812,  the  west  part  of  Rehoboth  was  incorporated  into  a  dis- 
tinct township  by  its  ancient  name  of  S&shmk.     This  word  in 
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the  Indian  language  is  the  nam^  for  the  wild  or  black  goose,  and 
this  place  probably  received  its  name  from,  the  circumstance  that 
great  nmnbers  of  wild  geese  used  frequently  to  alight  in  Seekonk 
river  and  cove.*  This  town  is  properly  the  ancient  Rehoboth,  it 
being  the  place  where  the  first  settlement  was  made.  Some  account 
of  the  first  settlers,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  planters, 
will  be  found  in  the  account  given  in  this  work  of  the  town  of 
Rehoboth.  The  town,  or  first  settlement,  was  built  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  around  what  is  now  Seekonk  common,  (the  south 
extremity  of  the  plain,)  with  the  meeting-house  and  parsonage  in 
the  center;  the  semi-circle  opening  towards  Seekonk  or  raw- 
tucket  river.  This  circle  was  afterwards  called  "  The  Ring  of 
the  Town." 

Seekonk  is  washed  on  the  west  by  Providence  river,  separating 
it  firom  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  There  are  three  cotton  facto- 
ries in  the  town,  running  nearly  6,000  spindles,  and  about  160 
looms.  There  are  2  houses  of  worship,  1  Congregational  and  1 
Baptist.  Population,  2,016.  Distance  from  Providence  4  miles, 
14  S.  W.  of  Taimton,  and  41  miles  southerly  from  Boston.  The 
Boston  and  Providence  railroad  passes  through  this  town. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  during  Philip's  war,  the  Indians,  dispers- 
ing themselves  in  small  parties,  committed  dreadful  ravages  botfi 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  The  country  being  alarmed. 
Capt.  Pierce,  from  Scituate,  with  sixty-three  Englishmen  ana 
twenty  friendly  Indians  from  Cape  Cod,  was  ordered  to  drive  the 
Indians  towards  Rhode  Island.  He  arrived  at  Seekonk  on  the 
26th  of  March.  While  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  the  next  day. 
he  was  attacked  and  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
savages;  after  a  desperate  resistance,  Capt  Pierce,  with  nearly 
all  his  men,  were  kilted,  after  having  slain,  it  is  supposed,  nearly 
double  the  number  of  their  enemies.  '^  Two  days  after  Pierce's 
fight,  a  party  of  the  Indians,  crossing  the  river,  laid  the  town  in 
ashes,  burning  40  houses  and  30  bams."  These  houses  were 
arounid  the  "Ring  of  the  Town ;"  only  two  houses  were  left 
standing, — the  garrison-house,  which  stood  on  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  Phanuel  Bishop  now  stands,  and  another  house  on  the  south 
end  of  the  common,  which  was  preserved  by  black  sticks  having 
been  arranged  around  it,  so  as  to  give  it  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  being  strongly  guarded.  The  houses  were  set  on  fire,  as  tradition 
informs  us,  early  in  the  eVening,  and  when  the  sun  arose  the 
next  morning  it  beheld  only  a  line  of  smoking  ruins.  It  appears 
that  only  one  person  was  killed ;  he  was  an  Irishman,  a  religious, 
but  a  singular  and  superstitious  man.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Indians,  he  refused  to  go  into  the  garrison-house,  but  remained 
in  his  own  house  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  believing  that  while 
he  continued  reading  it,  nothing  could  harm  him.  He  was^  how- 
ever, diot  through  the  window. 

•  BliM'  Hiswy  of  BAoboth. 
18 
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There  is  a  chair  now  in  possession  of  Capt.  Caleb  Abell  of  See^ 
konk,  which  has  been  in  possession  of  that  family  since  the  bum-* 
ing  by  the  Indians,  and  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of ''  King 
Philip^s  Chair,^^  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  in  the 
family,  Philip  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  risiting  the  house  of 
Preserved  Abell,  and  whenever  he  came,  this  chair,  being  the 
"big  armed-chair  of  the  house,"  was  brought  forth  as  a  mark  of 
distmction  for  his  seat.  At  the  burning  of  the  place  in  1676,  the 
Indians  brought  it  out  of  the  house  for  their  chief  (who  is  said  to 
have  been  King  Philip)  to  sit  in,  and  enjoy  the  conflagration. 
When  they  left  this  house  for  another,  an  Indian  threw  a  fire- 
brand into  the  chair,  which  consumed  the  bottom,  but  left  the 
huge  frame,  with  only  scorching  the  parts  to  which  the  bottom 
was  attached. 

Capt.  Thomas  Willet,  who  came  over  to  this  country  in  1630, 
was  buried  in  the  limits  of  this  town,  at  the  head  of  Bullock's 
Cove.  He  was  a  very  young  man  when  he  arrived,  and  was  a 
merchant  by  profession.  He  first  resided  at  Plymou^,  and  soon 
became  a  useful  and  distinguished  man  in  the  colony.  When 
New  York  was  surrendered  by  the  Dutch,  Capt  Willet  was  sent 
for  by  his  majesty's  commissioners  to  assist  tfiem  in  organizing 
the  new  government  After  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  New 
York,  he  returned  to  his  seat  at  Swansea,  where  he  died  in  1674. 
"  The  English  mayor  of  the  first  commercial  metropoUs  in  Ame- 
rica, (says  Mr.  Daggett  in  his  History  of  Attleborough,)  lies  buried 
on  a .  lonely  and  barren  heath,  in  the  humble  town  of  Seekonk, 
at  a  place  seldom  visited  by  the  footsteps  of  inan,  with  nought 
but  the  rudest  monument  to  mark  the  spot"  The  fc^owing  is 
the  rudely  carved  inscription,  still  legible. 

1674. 
Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  worthy  Thoixuis  Willet,  Esq.,  who  died  Augost  y  4thy 
in  the  64th  jrear  of  his  age,  Anno    .    .    .    who  waa  the  first  Mayor  of  New  York, 
and  twice  did  sustain  the  place. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
burjring-ground  in  this  town. 

Here  rests  the  body  of  Mr.  George  AUaiy  a  native  of  Sherbum  in  Great  Britain, 
who  died  Jan.  20th,  A.I).  1774,  aj^ed  78  years.  His  ingenuity  &  application  to 
study  were  such,  that  in  early  life  he  made  uncommon  advances  in  tnc  p^cipal 
brandies  of  Literature,  &  at  the  age  of  17  was  employed  as  a  writing  master  in  his 
native  town.  At  the  age  of  21  he  arrived  at  Boston,  where  he  opened  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  youth,  in  which  occupation  (in  that  dc  other  towns)  he  spent  the  Prims 
of  his  life  J  his  latter  researches  were  better  calculated  for  the  promotion  of  Science, 
than  for  the  advancement  of  his  private  interest.  His  friendly  disposition  and  mode- 
ration were  conspicuous  to  all  who  knew  him. 


A  tribute  of  respect  to  Hosea  Humphrey,  Esq.,  who  died  June  30th,  1816,  aged  59. 
He  waa  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  highly  esteemed  there  as  a  Philosopher,  Physi- 
cian &  Statesman;  was  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  Ck>nvention  for  adopting  the 
Federal  CMttitution,  &  also  of  the  Legislature ;  and  ever  defended  the  rights  of  man 
with  a  liberal  independent  spirit.— Erected  by  the  affectionate  regard  of  his  afflicted 
widow. 
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This  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Taun- 
ton river,  opposite  the  town  of  Fall  River.  Previous  to  its  incor- 
poration in  1790,  it  formed  a  part  of  Swansey,  and  was  called  the 
Shawamet  Purchase.  Taunton  river  to  this  place  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  This  place  is  13  miles  from 
Taunton,  13  from  Providence,  and  45  from  Boston.  Population, 
1,063.  in  five  y®*'®  preceding  1837,  there  were  12  vessels  built  • 
tonnage,  6%.  This  town  has  about  1,200  tons  of  shipping,  and 
7  potteries,  where  stone  and  earthen  ware  are  manufactured. 
There  are  4  churches :  2  Baptist,  1  Friends,  and  1  Methodist 


SWANSEY. 


A  PAKT  of  this  town  w^s  originally  comprehended  in  the  ancient 
limits  of  Rehoboth.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  tract  called  by  the  In- 
dians Wannamoisetj  situated  in  this  town  and  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Swansey  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1667,  and  comprehended 
in  its  limits  at  that  period  the  present  town,  Somerset,  Barring- 
ton,  and  the  greater  part  of  Warren,  R.  I.  The  town  derived  its 
name  from  Swansea  in  Wales,  and  was  so  spelled  in  the  earliest 
records.  In  1649,  Obadiah  Holmes  and  several  others  in  Reho- 
both, having  embraced  the  Baptist  sentiments,  withdrew  them- 
selves from  Mr.  Newman's  church,  and  set  up  a  separate  meeting 
of  their  own.  The  attempt  to  break  them  up,  and  the  persecution 
they  received,  increased  the  number  of  Baptists.  In  1663,  they 
were  much  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  John  Myles,  with 
part  of  his  church,  which  he  had  formed  at  Wales,  whence  he  had 
been  ejected  for  non-conformity.  In  the  same  year  of  his  arrival 
Mr.  Myles  formed  a  Baptist  church  in  Rehoboth,  the  fourth 
formed  in  America.  It  was  organized  in  the  house  of  John  But- 
terworth,  and  commenced  with  seven  members,  viz.  John  Miles 
(or  Myles),  pastor,  James  Brown,  Nicholas  Tanner,  Joseph  Car- 
pent^,  John  Butterworth,  Eldad  Kingsley,  and  Benjamin  Alby. 
These  and  subsequent  proceedings,  were  deemed  such  an  evil  by 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  colony  generally, 
that  the  court  of  Plymouth  was  called  on  to  interfere.  Each  mem- 
ber of  this  new  church  was  fined  £6,  prohibited  from  worship 
for  the  space  of  one  month;  and  they  were  advised  to  remove 
from  Rehoboth  to  some  place  where  they  might  not  pejudice  any 
existing  church.  They  accordingly  removed  to  Wannamoiset, 
and  erected  a  house  near  Kelley's  bridge,  on  a  neck  of  land  now  in 
the  limits  of  Barrincton.  They  afterwards  erected  another  about 
half  a  mile  from  "  Myles's  bridge,"  on  the  east  side  of  Palmer's 
river,  a  short  distance  from  where  the  present  house  of  worship 
now  stands. 

The  central  village  of  Swansey  contains  about  a  dozen  dwelling- 
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houses,  and  a  Union  church  for  various  denominations.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  engaged  in  navigation  and  ship 
building ;  there  is  also  a  cotton  factory,  2  paper-mills,  and  a  wool- 
len factory.  There  are  3  Baptist  churches.  Population,  1,627. 
Distance,  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Taunton,  20  from  New  Bedford,  14 
from  Providence,  10  N.  E.  of  Bristol,  R.  L,  and  46  southerly  of 
Boston. 

This  town  will  be  memorable  on  account  of  its  being  the  place 
where  the  first  English  blood  was  shed  in  "King  Philip's  War." 
Philip  having  laid  his  plans  for  the  extermination  of  the  English, 
his  warriors  were  so  impatient  that  he  was  obliged  to  promise 
them  that  on  the  next  Lord's  day,  when  the  English  were  gone  to 
meeting,  they  should  rifle  their  houses  and  kill  their  cattle.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  Sunday,  Jime  20th,  1675,  he  permitted  his  men  to 
march  out  into  the  neighborhood  of  Swansey,  and  to  annoy  the 
Ekiglish  by  killing  their  cattle,  thus  hoping  to  provoke  them  to 
commence  the  attack ;  for  it  is  said  a  superstitious  opinion  pre- 
vailed among  them,  that  the  side  which  did  the  first  execution 
would  finally  be  conquered.  The  Indians  were  so  insolent  in 
their  deportment  and  language,  that  an  Englishmsm  was  so  pro- 
voked that  he  fired  upon  one  of  them  and  woimded  him.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  in  his  "Indian  Wars,"  was  the  first 
gun  firei  According  to  tradition,  this  Indian  who  was  wounded, 
after  killing  a  number  of  cattle  in  the  field,  went  into  the  man's 
house  and  demanded  liquor ;  being  refused,  he  attempted  to  take 
it  by  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  threatened  revenge;. this 
caused  the  Englishman  to  fire  upon  him.  The  Indians  upon  this 
commenced  open  war. 

The  foUowmg  is  Mr.  Hubbard's  account  of  the  first  shedding 
of  English  blood : — "  On  the  24th  of  June,  1675,  was  the  alarm 
of  war  first  soimded  in  Plymouth  colony,  when  eight  or  nine  of 
the  Ekiglish  were  slain  in  and  about  Swansey ;  they  (the  Indians) 
first  making  a  shot  at  a  company  of  English  as  they  returned 
from  the  assembly,  where  they  were  met  in  a  way  of  humiliation 
on  that  day,  whereby  they  killed  one  and  wounded  others ;  and 
then  likewise  at  the  same  time  they  slew  two  men  on  the  high- 
way, sent  to  call  a  surgeon ;  and  the  same  day  barbarously  miur- 
dered  six  men  in  and  about  a  dwelling-house  in  another  part  of 
the  town ;  all  of  which  outrages  were  committed  so  suddenly,  that 
the  English  had  no  time  to  make  resistance." 

At  this  period  the  house  of  Rev.  John  Miles  was  garrisoned.  It 
stood  a  short  distance  west  of  Miles'  bridge,  probably  near  the 
site  of  the  tavern  of  Mason  Barney,  Esq.  InteUigence  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  Swansey  people  having  reached  Boston,  a  foot  company, 
under  Capt.  Henchman,  and  a  troop,  imder  Capt.  Prentice,  imme- 
diately marched  for  Mount  Hope,  and  being  joined  by  another 
company  of  110  volunteers  imder  Capt.  Mosely,  they  all  arrived 
at  Swansey  on  the  28th  of  June,  where  they  found  the  Plymouth 
forces  under  Capt  Cudworth.  Mr.  Miles'  was  made  head-quar- 
ters.    About  a  dozen  of  the  troop  wait  immediately  over  the 
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bridge,  where  they  were  fired  upon  out  of  the  bushes,  one  killed 
and  one  wounded.  This  action  drew  the  body  of  the  English 
forces  after  the  enemy,  whom  they  pursued  a  mile  or  two,  until 
they  took  to  a  swamp,  after  having  killed  about  half  a  dozen  of 
their  number.  The  next  morning  the  troops  commenced  their 
pursuit  of  the  Indians.  Passing  over  Miles'  bridge,  and  proceed- 
ing down  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  till  they  came  to  the  narrow 
of  the  neck,  at  a  place  called  Keekamuit  or  Kickemuit,  they 
found  the  heads  of  eight  Englishmen  that  the  Indians  had  mur- 
dered, set  upon  poles  by  the  side  of  the  way.  These  they  took 
down  and  buried.  On  arriving  at  Mount  Hope  they  found  that 
Philip  and  his  Indians  had  left  the  place! 
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It  is  believed  that  the  first  Enghshmen  who  first  traversed  the 
soil  of  this  ancient  town,  (caUed  by  the  Indians  Cohannet,)  were 
Edward  Winslow  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  on  their  visit  to  Massa^ 
soit,  in  July,  1621.  They  found  it  depopulated  and  desolate ;  the 
ravages  of  the  great  plague  were  every  where  discernible.  At 
TeHmtet  sxid  Natnasfcet  there  were  Indian  villages.  The  territory 
of  Taunton  proper  (which  formerly  included  within  its  limits  the 
towns  of  Berkley  and  Raynham,)  was  claimed  by  the  sachem' of 
Tetiquet.  In  this  territory  there  were  no  Indian  settlements  except 
in  a  small  part  of  Ra3mham.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
country  bordering  on  the  river  had  been  thickly  populated,  and 
the  land  cleared  on  both  sides  for  a  considerable  distance.  When 
first  visited  many  of  the  remains  of  the  natives  were  discovered 
unburied.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  purchasers  of  Taunton,  stands 
the  name  of  Henry  Uxley :  who  he  was,  does  not  appear.  His  * 
house  and  lot  were  sold  to  Richard  Williams,  who  may  in  some 
measure  be  considered  as  the  father  of  Taunton,  as  he  was  in  the 
niace  before  the  purchase  of  Miss  Pool.  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
Welshman,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  a  relation  of 
Roger  Williams.  A  tradition  has  always  existed  amongst  his 
descendants  that  he  was  related  by  blood  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
original  name  of  whose  family  was  Williams,  (which  name  was 
changed  for  an  estate,)  and  one  of  Cromwell's  ancestors  bore  the 
name  of  Richard  Williams.* 

The  inland  situation  of  Taunton  prevented  for  some  time  much  ac- 
cession to  the  number  of  settlers.  The  first  settlers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  from  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire,  and  many  of  them 
firom  Taunton,  in  England.  The  first  purchase  was  made  in  1637, 
and  confirmed  afterwards ;  this  was  called  the  Tetiqu^  purchase, 
this  being  the  Indian  name  for  the  great  river  of  Taunton.  About 
the  period  of  its  settlement,  Miss  Elizabeth  Pool,  a  lady  of  family 
and  fortune,  firom  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  Eng.,  conceived  the 

*  BayOfls'  Hist.  Bfemoir  of  FlyBBoath  Colony,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
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bold  design  of  occupying  the  territory  of  Ck)hannet.  It  appears  that 
an  ardent  desire  of  planting  another  church  in  the  American 
wilderness,  induced  this  pious  puritan  lady  to  encounter  all  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  forming  a  settlement  in  the  midst  of 
the  Indians.  She  died  in  1654,  and  her  kinsman  placed  over  her 
grave  a  stone  with  an  inscription  which  commemorates  her 
virtues. 
The  first  and  ancient  purchasers  stand  in  the  following  order 

Henry  Uxley,  John  Dean,  William  Hailstone,  Francis  Street, 

Richard  Williams,  John  Strong,  William  Parker,  Hugh  Rossiter, 

Joseph  Wilson,  Henry  Andrews,  John  Parker,  John  Gilbert, 

Benjamin  Wilson,  Thomas  Cooke,  John  Richmond,  Thomas  Gilbert, 

William  Coy,  John  Smith,  William  HoUoway,  Robert  HobeU, 

George  Hail,  Mr.  Thomas  Farwell,  The  Wid.  Randall,  Richard  Burt, 

David  Corwithy,  Edward  Case,  Francis  Doty,  John  Grossman, 

Mr.  William  Pool,  John  Eingsley,  William  Dunn,  John  Luther, 

George  Macy,  Richard  Paul],  William  Scadding,  John  Drake, 

William  Harvey,  Richard  Smith,  John  Bryant,  Mr.  John  Brown. 

Hezekiah  Hoar,  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  Anthony  Slocum, 

Walter  Dean,  William  Phillips,  John  Gengille, 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Plain  Dealing  or  Newes  from  New 
England,"  written  by  Thomas  Lechford  of  Clements  Inn,  Jan, 
17,  1641,  and  published  in  London,  1642,  the  writer,  speaking  of 
Taunton,  says — 

Cohannet,  alias  Taunton,  is  in  Plvmouth  patent.  There  is  a  church  gathered  of 
late,  and  some  ten  or  twenty  of  the  church,  the  rest  excluded ;  Master  Hooke,  pastor ; 
Master  Street,  teacher.  Master  Hooke  received  ordination  from  the  hands  of  one 
Master  Bishopj,  a  school^master,  and  one  Parker,  a  husbandman,  and  then  Master 
Hooke  joyned  in  ordaining  Master  Street.  One  Master  Doughty,  a  minister,  opposed 
the  geUhering  of  the  church  there,  alleging  that  according  to  the  covenant  of  Abraham, 
aU  men's  children  that  were  of  baptized  parents,  and  so  Abraham's  children,  ought  to 
be  baptized ;  and  spoke  so  in  pubhque,  or  to  that  effect,  which  was  held  a  disturbance, 
and  the  ministers  spake  to  the  magistrate  to  order  him ;  the  magistrate  commanded 
the  constable,  who  arag^  Master  Doughty  out  of  the  assembly.  He  was  forced  to 
go  away  from  thence  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Rev.  WilUam  Hooke,  who  must  be  considered  the  first  pastor  of 
the  Taunton  church,  was  born  about  the  year  1600.  He  married 
the  sister  of  Edward  Whalley,  a  major  general  in  the  Parlifunent's 
army,  one  of  the  regicides,  so  called,  from  being  one  of  the  judges 
who  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death.  Mr.  Hooke  left  Taunton 
about  1640,  and  removed  to  New  Haven,  Con.,  from  whence  in 
1666  he  returned  to  England.  He  was  received  in  the  family  of 
the  Lord  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  domestic  chaplain.  After 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  silenced  for  non-conformity, 
and  died  in  London,  in  1677. 

Taunton  is  a  shire  town;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of 
sloop  navigation  on  Taunton  river.  This  place  has  great  water 
power  by  the  junction  of  Canoe  and  Rumford  rivers  with  the 
Taunton,  and  is  well  improved  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
There  are  about  30  sail  of  coasters  of  considerable  burthen  which 
ply  between  this  place  and  the  neighboring  ports.  A  branch  of 
the  Boston  and  Providence  railrc^  is  extended  to  diis  place. 
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There  are  8  churches :  4  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Catholic.  The  center  of  the  main  village  is  orna- 
mented with  an  enclosed  green  with  shade-trees,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  situated  the  court-house  and  other  handsome  buildings. 
There  are  3  banks,  the  "Taunton  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $250,- 
000,  the  "  Bristol  Coimty  Bank,"  capital  $100,000,  and  the 
"Cohannet  Bank,"  capital  $100,000.  There  are  two  insurance 
companies.  This  place  is  32  miles  from  Boston,  20  from  Provi- 
dence, and  32  from  Newport,  R.  I.  Population  of  the  town,  7,647. 
In  the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  state,  published  in  1837,  it  is  stated 
there  were  8  cotton  mills ;  3,043,887  yards  of  cotton  goods  were 
manufactured;  males  employed,  124;  females,  468.  One  print 
works,  which  printed  5,869,860  yards  of  cloth ;  males  employed, 
250 ;  females,  40 ;  capital  invested,  $200,000.  Seven  miUions  and 
one  hundred  thousand  of  bricks  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$28,000;  ninety-five  hands  employed.  Forty  thousand  straw 
bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $62,000.  Three  nail  fac- 
tories, which  manufactured  256  tons,  valued  at  $60,500.  One  air 
and  cupola  furnace,  which  made  2,000  tons  of  iron  castings,  valued 
at  $200,000;  one  forge,  which  manufactured  400  tons  of  bar  iron, 
valued  at  $35,000.  Besides  these,  there  are  various  other  articles 
manufactured,  such  as  boots,  shoes,  hats,  &c. 


Monument  of  Miss  Pool,  Taunton  Cemetery. 

A  cemetery  has  been  recently  laid  out  in  the  ^immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  main  village  of  Taunton,  (called  Mount  Pleasant  Ceme- 
tery,) upon  the  plan  of  that  at  Moimt  Auburn,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  The  ground  is  well  calculated  for  this  object,  being  agree- 
ably diversified  with  elevations  and  depressions,  and  the  soil  is 
superior  to  that  of  Mount  Auburn.  The  engraving  shows  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  monument  of  Miss  Pool,  at  the  entrance  of  me 
cemetery.    The  following  is  the  inscription  on  this  monument 

The  Femates  of  Tannton  haye  erected  this  monnment  in  honor  of  Eliiabitr  Pool, 
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foondrcss  of  the  town  of  Tanntoii,  in  1637.    Bom  before  the  settlement  of  AoMneay 
in  England,  15S9,  died  at  Taunton,  Ma/ 21, 1654. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  pamphlet  containing 
Mr.  Conant's  sermon  at  the  execution  of  Bristol,  an  African  boy, 
for  the  murder  of  Miss  McKinstry.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
some  accounts  say  that  this  boy  had  been  informed,  that  if  he 
would  kill  some  one,  and  run  aXiray,  he  would  obtain  his  liberty. 

The  bloody  murder  of  Miss  Elizabeth  McEinstiy,'  on  June  the  4th,  1763,  which 
gave  occasion  for  the  preaching  of  the  foregoing  discourse^  may  Truly  be  placed 
among  the  astonishing  Events  of  Providence  and  the  alarmmg  Frailties  ot*  human 
nature.  One  cannot  call  to  mind  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  tragic  scene 
without  the  deepest  Emotions  of  Horror,  Pity  and  Indignation. 

The  Negro  Boy  who  perpetrated  this  lamentable  crime  was  bom.  in  Africa,  and  at 
the  age  of  about  eight  )^ears  was  brought  to  New  England,  where  he  lived  about  five 
Years  in  the  same  family  with  Miss  McKinstry,  at  Windsor.  His  master  then  djring, 
he  was  purchased  by  her  brother,  Dr.  McKinstry,  of  Taunton,  where  he  had  liv^ 
three  years  when  the  murder  was  committed,  the  deceased  having  been  also  about 
two  vears  in  the  same  family ;  so  that  from  his  childhood  ^excepting  one  year)  he  had 
lived  in  the  same  Family  with  her,  and  during  this  time  ne  was  treated  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  Instruction  that  could  be  desired.  He  always  appeared  happy  in  his 
situation,  and  showed  tm  uncommon  Readiness  to  do  his  business  and  Faithralness  to 
perform  what  he  undertook,  without  the  least  appearance  of  SuUenness  or  MiUice. 
After  he  had  the  fieuct  he  roc^e  to  Newport,  never  showing  the  least  concern  till  he  was 
apprehended ;  he  then  made  some  artful  excuses,  till  he  had  been  committed  about 
twelve  hours,  when  he  confessed  the  whole  &ot :  the  substance  of  which  was,  <<that 
early  in  the  morning.  Miss  McKinstry,  a  little  Girl,  and  hiuLself,  being  the  only  ue^ 
sons  of  the  Family  that  were  up,  and  the  little  girl  being  gone  up  stairs,  as  Miss 
McKinstry  was  stooping  over  the  fire,  he  catched  up  a  Flat  Ircm  that  stood  on  the 
hearth,  struck  her  on  the  head,  and  knocked  her  into  the  fire,  which  burnt  her  face ; 
he  then  gave  her  another  Blow,  and  Immediately  dragged  her  down  the  cellar  stairs, 
where,  seeing  an  old  az,  he  struck  her  with  it  on  the  head,  and  made  off  as  fast  as  he 
could." 

After  his  commitment  he  appeared  very  penitent,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the 
crime,  particularly  for  the  grief  he  had  brought  on  his  master's  Family,  in  speaking 
of  wluch  he  always  seemed  the  most  affected.  He  declared  constantly,  during  the 
whole  of  his  imprisonment,  to  his  last  moments,  that  he  never  had  any  anger  against 
the  decoised,  nor  any  Of  the  Family,  and  that  he  had  never  received  any  Treatment 
that  deserved  it ;  and  though  he  always  appeared  free  to  answer  any  Questions  that 
were  asked  him,  yet  he  never  gave  any  reason  for  committing  the  crime,  but  that  he 
was  prompted  to  it  by  a  Negro  Boy  of  his  acquaintance,  who  Threatened  to  kill  him 
if  he  did  not  do  it.    This  he  persisted  in  to  his  dying  moment. 

At  his  trial  he  pleaded  guilty,  but  showed  no  emotion  at  the  pronouncing  sentence 
of  Death,  nor  at  the  public  worship,  where  in  his  hearing  several  sermons  besides  this 
were  preached  on  the  occasion,  nor  even  at  the  execution.  This  would  naturaJly  be 
construed  to  Stupiditjr  or  SuUenness,  had  not  his  discotirse  plainly  shown  that  he  had 
a  true  sense  of  his  Crime  and  right  notions  of  a  future  state. 

At  the  Gallows  he  made  a  long  speech  to  the  Spectators,  particularly  to  those  of  his 
own  color,  which  for  Substance  was  pertinent  and  important.  He  expressed  great 
concern  for  his  master^s  Family,  was  very  particular  in  thanking  ever^  Body  that  had 
taken  notice  of  him  while  in  Pnson;  he  acknowledged  his  condemnation  just ;  he  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  his  guilt  and  the  hopes  he  had  of  forgiveness  and  future  happiness 
through  the  Mercy  of  God  in  Christ;  and  then,  after  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  dis- 
tinctly, he  was  turned  off.  The  deceased,  who  was  the  unhappy  object  of  this  unac* 
countable  Malice,  was  a  Daughter  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  John  McKmstry,  late  of  Windsor, 
a  young  Lady  of  cheerful  disposition,  an  even,  generous  temper,  and  every  way  of  a 
worthy  character.  After  tarrying  with  her  Brother,  she  was  preparing  to  return  to 
her  Mother  at  Windsor,  when,  in  a  moment  that  she  thought  not  of,  she  was  hurried 
in  this  cruel  manner  to  her  long  home. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
ancient  burying-ground. 
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Here  rest  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pool,  a  native  of  old  England  of  good  Fam- 
ily,  Friends  &  prospects,  all  of  which  she  left  in  the  prime  of  her  life  to  enjoy  the 
fteligion  of  her  Conscience  in  this  distant  wilderness.  A  great  proprietor  of  the  town- 
ship of  Tannton,  a  chief  promoter  of  its  settlement  and  its  incorporation,  A.  B.  1639. 
about  which  time  she  settled  near  this  spot,  and  haying  employed  the  opportnnytys  at 
her  virgin  state  in  Piety,  Liberality  of  manners,  died  May  21st,  A.  D.  1654,  aged  65, 
to  whose  memory  this  monument  is  gratefully  erected  by  her  next  of  kin  lohn  Borland. 
Esq.  A.  D.  mi. 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Samnel  White,  Esc}.  Colonel  of  a  foot  Begiment  of  Militia, 
Barrister  at  I«w  and  member  of  the  Hon.  his  Majesty's  Council,  who  often  having 
been  delegated  to  the  offices  of  Govemment,  faithfully  served  bis  God,  his  king  and  his 
country,  and  exhibiting  through  an  unspotted  course  of  life,  the  virtues  of  the  Patriot, 
Friend  and  Christian,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  March  XX,  MDCCLXIX,  in  tiie  LIX  year 
of  his  age. 

This  humble  stone,  small  tribute  of  their  praise 
Lamented  shade !  thy  weeping  offspring  raise ! 
O  while  their  footsteps  haunt  y«  haUow*d  shrine, 
May  each  fair  Branch  shoot  fertile  as  ye  vine ; 
Not  with  thj  Dust  be  here  thy  virtue's  tomb 
But  brightening  still  each  Grace  transplanted  bloom, 
Sire,  S^  and  Daughters  shall  a  like  renown ; 
Applauding  angels !  a  celestial  crown ! 

Parentibus  optimus  bene  merentibns.* 
Zephaniah  Leonard,  Esq.  who  died  April  the  23d,  A.  D.  1766,  in  the  63d  year  of  hit 
age,  fc  Haimah,  his  wife,  who  died  the  same  day,  in  th^  62d  year  of  her  age. 
To  dust  and  silence  so  much  worth  consigned, 
Sheds  a  sad  gloom  o'er  vanities  behind. 
Such  our  pursuits?  proud  mortals  vainly  soar. 
See  here,  the  wise^  the  virtuous  are  no  more. 
How  mean  Ambition !  how  completely  hate ; 
How  dim  the  tinsel  glories  of  the  Great ! 
«  •  •  •  • 

&  Death  6c  hovering  darkness  hide  us  all. 

Inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon^-  Seth  Padelford,  Esq.,  who  deceased  Janoaiy 
7th,  1810,  aged  58  yeare  and  1  month.  For  he  was  wise  to  know,  and  wann  to  praise^ 
and  strenuous  to  transcribe  in  human  life  Tkb  Mikd  Auqobtt. 


Robert  Treat  Paine,  sl  poet  of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  in  this 
town,  December  9th,  1773.  His  father  was  the  Hon.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
his  eighth  year  his  father  removed  to  Boston.  He  was  graduated 
at  Haryard  in  1792,  with  a  high  reputation  for  genius.  He  was 
soon  after  placed  in  the  counting-room  of  a  merchant,  but  left 
it  for  hterary  occupations,  and  published  several  poems  and  ora- 
tions, which  at  the  time  were  highly  popular.  In  1802,  he 
began  the  practice  of  law,  but  &iled  of  success  for  want  of  appli- 
cation; and  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  poverty.  He 
died  Nov.  13th,  1811,  aged  38.  His  national  song,  Adams  and 
Liberty,  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  first  stanza. 

Ye  sons  of  Columbia,  who  bravely  have  fought 
For  those  rights,  which  unstained  from  yoor  sires  had  descended, 

Mav  yon  long  taste  the  blessings  your  valor  has  booflht, 
And  your  sons  reap  the  soil  which  their  fathers  defended. 

*  A  worthy  son  of  worthy  parents. 
19 
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'Mid  the  reign  of  mild  peiM 

May  yoor  nation  increase. 
With  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  wisdom  of  Greece ; 
And  ne^er  shiul  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves, 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls  its  wares. 


WESTPORT. 


Tffls  town,  previous  to  its  incorporation  in  1787,  was  a  part  of 
Dartmouth.  There  are  two  small  villages  in  the  town,  one  at  the 
head  of  East  river,  the  other  at  Westport  Point.  The  people  are 
much  divided  in  religious  sentiments.  There  are  6  meeting-houses : 
2  for  Friends,  2  for  Baptists,  and  1  for  Methodists.  There  is  also 
a  small  society  of  Congregationalists.  The  village  at  the  head  of 
East  or  Nochacuck  river  is  about  8  miles  from  New  Bedford,  8 
from  Fall  River,  and  21  from  Newport.  Formerly  considerable 
quantities  of  timber  were  obtained  in  this  town,  llie  whale  fish- 
ery is  now  an  important  branch  of  business ;  eight  whaling  ves- 
sels now  go  out  from  Westport  Point.  There  is  a  cotton  mill  in 
this  town,  having  3,072  spindles,  which  in  1837  consumed  300,000 
lbs.  of  cotton ;  270,000  lbs.  of  cotton  yam  were  manuiactured,  the 
value  of  which  was  $67,600. 


DUKES    COUNTY. 

This  county  is  formed  of  the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Chappequiddick,  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Noman's  Land.  The  last^ 
mentioned  island  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Massachusetts. 
These  islands  lie  off  south  of  Barnstable  county  and  Buzzard's 
Bay,  and  contain  about  120  square  miles.  The  principal  island, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  is  19  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  is  10  miles,  and  in  the  narrowest  2  miles : 
its  mean  breadth  may  be  about  6  miles.  Its  usual  Indian  name 
was  Capawock,  though  sometimes  called  Nope.  (It  is  believed 
that  Nope  was  more  properly  the  name  of  Gay  Head.)  The 
greatest  part  of  the  island  is  low  and  level  land ;  though  in  the 
western  part  there  is  a  range  of  hills,  which  begins  a  mile  west  of 
Lambert's  Cove,  where  they  are  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
running  in  a  chain  parallel  with  the  sound,  rise  to  the  height  of 
250  feet,  expand  to  the  breadth  of  three  miles,  and  terminate  at 
Gay  Head.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold,  in  1602.  He  landed  at  Noman's  Land,  which  he  called 
Martha's  Vineyard,  passed  rotmd  Gay  Head,  which  he  named 
Dover  Cliff,  anchored  in  Vineyard  sound,  and  landed  on  Catta- 
hunk,  which  he  named  Elizabeth  Island,  in  honor  of  Queen  EUz- 
abeth.  Here  he  concluded  to  begin  a  plantation,  and  accordingly 
chose  a  site  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Here,  on  the  north  side, 
is  a  small  pond  of  fresh  water,  two  miles  in  circumference ;  in  the 
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middle  of  its  breadth,  near  the  west  end,  is  a  small  rocky  islet. 
This  they  fortified,  and  upon  it  erected  a  storehouse.*  While  the 
men  were  occupied  in  this  ^ork,  Gosnold  crossed  the  bay  in  his 
vessel,  went  on  shore,  trafficked  amicably  with  the  natives,  and, 
having  discovered  the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  returned  to  the  island. 
One  of  these  rivers  was  that  on  the  banks  of  which  New  Bedford 
is  now  built.  This  storehouse  was  the  first  house  built  by  the 
English  on  the  New  England  shores.  When  Gosnold  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave,  discontent  arose  among  those  who  were  to  have 
remained,  so  that  the  design  of  a  settlement  was  relinquished,  and 
the  whole  company  returned  to  England.  The  next  year,  in  June, 
Martin  Pring  entered  the  harbor  of  Edgartown,  which  he  called 
Whitson's  Bay,  and  anchored  under  the  shelter  of  Chappequiddick 
neck,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Aldworth.  Here  he 
remained  till  the  beginning  of  August,  when  he  sailed  for  Endand. 
In  1619,  Capt  Thomas  Dermer  landed  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  arid 
was  attacked  by  the  natives.  He  and  his  companions  gallantly 
defended  themselves  with  their  swords,  and  escaped.  Several 
Indians  were  killed  in  the  fray. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands  were 
not  included  in  any  of  the  New  England  governments.  William, 
Earl  of  Sterling,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, laid  claim  to  all  the  islands  between  Cape  Cod  and  Hudson's 
river.  James  Forcett,  agent  for  the  earl,  in  Oct.  1641,  granted  to 
Thomas  Mayhew,  of  Watertown,  and  Thomas  Mayhew  his  son, 
Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  with 
the  same  powers  of  government  which  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
possessed  by  charter.  The  elder  Thomas  Mayhew  had  been  a 
merchant  at  Southampton,  in  England,  and  when  he  first-  came  to 
America  he  followed  the  same  employment.  The  ne:tt  year  after 
he  obtained  the  grant  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  he  sent  his  son  and 
several  other  persons  to  begin  a  plantation,  who  estabUshed  them- 
selves at  Edgartown.  The  father  himself  soon  followed,  and 
became  the  governor  of  the  colony.  In  1644,  by  an  act  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  probably 
at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  Martha's  Vineyard  was  annexed 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  In  1664,  the  Duke  of  York 
received  from  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  a  grant  of  New  York,  includ- 
ing Long  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  the  islands 
adjacent)  which  had  been  previously  purchased  of  Henry,  grands 
son  and  heir  of  William  Earl  of  Sterling,  who  previously  resigned 
and  assigned  them  to  the  duke.  In.  consequence,  these  islands 
became  a  part  of  New  York,  but  were  left  mostly  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  It  was  while  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Elizabeth  Islands 
were  connected  with  New  York  that,  with  Nantucket,  th$y 
were  made  a  county  by  the  name  of  Dukes  County.    By  the  char- 

•  The  cellar  of  Gosnold's  storehouse  is  vet  to  be  seen,  the  stones  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  neighboring  beach :  the  recks  of  the  islet  being  less  movable  and  lying  in 
ledges.  This  place  is  what  Josselyn  and  other  old  aathors  call  "  old  Plymouth  ptot»* 
tion,  begim  in  1602." 
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ter  of  William  and  Mary,  which  arrived  in  1692,  th^ae  idands 
were  taken  from  New  York  and  annexed  to  Massachusetts.  In 
1695,  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Noman's  Land, 
were  separated  by  the  legislature  from  Nantucket,  and  made  a  dis- 
tinct county.  These  islands  suffered  niuch  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  vessels  of  the  inhabitants  were  all  taken  and  destroyea, 
the  young  men  were  captured,  and  many  of  them  died  on  board 
prison  ships.  They  lost  most  of  their  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
were  taken  off  by  the  enemy.  In  the  last  war  with  England,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  from  their  exposed  situation,  were 
obliged  to  remain  neutral.  In  this  county  there  are  3  towns^  viz, 
Chihnark,  Edgartown,  and  Tisbury. 


CHILMARK. 


This  township  comprehends  the  west  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Noman's  Land.  The  territory  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  is  10  miles  in  length,  and  from  2  to  5  miles  in 
breadth.  The  Indian  name  of  this  part  of  the  island  was  Nash- 
ou<oh-ka-*muck,  and  it  was  the  last  settled  by  the  English.  There 
was,  however,  a  village  here  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Whilst  it  was  under  the  government  of  New  York,  it  was 
called  the  manor  of  Tisbury,  but  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Chilmark  as  long  ago  as  1698.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held 
in  1706,  and  in  1707  it  first  sent  a  representative  to  the  general 
court.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  name  which  it  now  bears  in 
1714. 

The  first  minister  in  Chilmark. was  Rev.  Ralph  Thacher;  the 
time  of  his  ordination  is  unknown.  He  was  dismissed  at  his 
request  in  1714.  In  1716  William  Holmes  was  ordained.  He  was 
a  man  of  worth,  and  died  in  the  ministry.  In  1746,  Andrew 
Boardmsin  was  ordained ;  and  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1777.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Jonathan  Smith,  ordained  in  1788,  dismissed  in 
1827.  Here  are  2  meeting-houses,  1  Congregational,  1  Methodist 
Distance  12  miles  S.  W.  by  S,  of  Edgartown,  and  92  southerly 
from  Boston. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  more  varied  than  that  of  the 
other  towns  in  the  county.  The  northern  and  western  part  is 
uneven,  having  many  hills,  which  afford  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  ocean,  the  sound,  the  Elizabetl|[  Islands,  the  shore  of  Fal- 
mouth, and  the  country  beyond  the  islands.  The  scene  is  enlivened 
by  vessels  which  are  continually  passing.  There  are  several 
pleasant  and  fertile  valleys  between  the  hills,  about  2  miles  from 
the  sound,  some  of  which  afford  iron  ore.  Considerable  quantities 
of  this  ore  have  been  exported  to  the  forges  on  the  main.  Deli- 
vered at  the  sound  it  is  worth  about  2  dollars  per  ton.  The  stones 
and  rocks  which  lie  on  these  hills  are  granite ;  many  of  them  are 
large,  and  some  of  singular  shapes,    ^veral  at  a  distance  might 
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be  mistaken  for  houses.  One  has  a  roof  like  a  barn,  another  is 
ahnost  a  perfect  cone,  and  is  called  the  Sugar  Loaf;  and  others 
are  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  bowL  The  soil  is  clay,  inter- 
mixed with  sand,  the  clay  predominating.  There  are  ^veral 
plains  which  are  sandy.  Both  the  clayey  and  sandy  places  are 
stony.  The  land,  properly  manured,  produces  good  crops  of  Indian 
com,  rye,  oats,  ana  potatoes.  There  is  more  grass  land  in  this 
town  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  There  are  but  a  few  brooks, 
and  those  small.  Swamps  are  more  numerous,  lying  mostly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  township,  but  are  not  very  extensive.  Several 
of  them  have  been  cleared  and  converted  into  meadows.  The  best 
land  in  the  island  is  at  Gay  Head,  which  is  reserved  to  the  Indians. 
There  are  a  number  of  ponds  in  the  town,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Chilmark  Great  Pond,  which  consists  of  two  parts  connected  by 
an  artificial  creek,  the  length  of  which  is  2  miles,  east  and  west. 
There  is  a  small  pond  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  township, 
covering  about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  situated  on  land  70  feet 
above  high  water.    It  is  so  deep  that  its  bottom  has  never  yet 
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been  found.  Most  of  the  shore  bordering  this  township  is  formed 
of  cliffs  of  clay,  of  blue  and  red  colors,  disposed  in  layers.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  town  and  island,  is  a  peninsula  of  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  containing 
2,400  acres,  the  north-west  point  of  which  is  Gay  Head,  about  100 
feet  in  height.  This  cliff  is  composed  of  clay  and  other  substances, 
red,  yellow,  blue,  indigo,  black,  and  white ;  and  to  those  who  are 
on  board  a  vessel  sailing  near  the  shore,  especially  after  a  rain, 
and  when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  it  is  a  brilUant  and  beautiftil  object ; 
hence  it  derived  the  name  of  Gay  Head.  A  lighthouse  which 
stands  on  it  elevates  a  light  60  feet  more  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

At  Gay  H«ad  is  the  Devil's  Den,  which,  notwithstandii^;  the  terror  of  its  name,  has 
nothing  fbnnidable  in  its  app^annce.    It  is  a  depression  m  the  hill  in  the  form  of  a 
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bowl,  except  that  it  is  open  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  through  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
descend  to  the  strand.  It  is  about  400  yards  around,  and  100  feet  deep.  If  it  was  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  it  might  be  called  a  crater.  In  this  cavity,  according  to  an  Indian 
traditionary  fable,  many  years  before  the  English  came  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  giant, 
or  tutelar  deity,  named  Maushope,  resided.  Here  he  broiled  the  whale  on  a  fire  made 
of  the  largest  trees,  which  he  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  Though  a  malignant  spirit  has  now 
taken  possession  of  his  den,  yet  the  first  occupier  was  a  benevolent  being,  and  he  kindly 
supplied  the  Indians  with  whales  and  other  fish.  AAer  separating  Neman's  Land  from 
Oajr  Head,  metamorphosing  his  children  into  fishes,  and  throwing  his  wife  on  Saconet 
Fomt,  where  she  still  remains  a  misshapen  rock,  he  went  away,  nobody  knew  whither. 
Perhaps  the  report  that  volcanic  flames  have  been  seen  to  ascend  from  the  Devil's  Den 
is  as  fabulous  as  the  story  of  Maushope,  as  they  have  never  been  observed  by  any  of 
the  well-informed  inhabitants.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  above  story  of  the  giant 
might  have  originated  by  the  Indians  finding  fossil  skeletons  of  large  marine  animals 
at  that  place,  and  ficom  supposing  the  lignite  which  there  abound  to  be  the  remains  of 
his  fires. 

From  Gay  Head  across  to  Cattahunk,  a  ledge  of  sunken  rocks 
extends,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  concerning  the 
origin  of  which  the  Indians  had  the  following  tradition.  The 
same  famous  giant  Maushope  undertook  to  build  a  bridge  or  cause- 
way there,  and  had  thrown  in  the  rocks  and  a  shoefuU  of  earth, 
which  he  scraped  out  from  the  Devil's  Den,  but,  one  day,  while 
working  in  the  water,  a  crab  bit  his  toe,  which  so  vexed  him  that 
he  abandoned  his  project. 

Gay  Head  is  inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  native  Indians, 
who  own  there  2,400  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  under  good 
improvement.  Their  dwelling-houses,  upwards  of  35,  are  mostly 
one  story,  and  are  comfortably  built.  The  number  of  their  popu- 
lation is  235.  Their  church,  which  at  present  is  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  is  148  years  old,  since  the  organization,  and  now 
consists  of  47  communicants.  Their  present  minister  is  Rev. 
Joseph  Amos,  an  Indian,  of  Marshpee,  entirely  blind,  but  a  preach- 
er of  considerable  ingenuity.  Within  a  few  years  the  condition  of 
these  people  has  much  improved  in  point  of  temperance  and  gene- 
ral moral  reformation.  Iii  this  good  cause,  Simon  Johnson,  and 
Zacheus  Hauwassowee  are  actively  engaged. 

Thb  Elizabeth  Islands  are  separated  from  Martha's  Yineyard  by 
the  sound,  and  from  Falmouth  by  a  strait  called  Wood's  Hole. 
Beginning  north-east,  the  first  island  is  Nannamesset,  which  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  inha- 
bited by  3  families,  and  has  salt-works.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
island  is  a  high  hill  called  Mount  Sod.  The  next  island,  Onka- 
tomka,  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Between  Nannamesset  and  Nashawn,  towards  the  sound, 
are  two  small  islands,  called  the  Ram  Islands.  South-west  from 
Nannamesset,  and  divide!  from  it  by  the  Gut,  is  Nashawn.  This 
island  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad. 
The  soil  in  the  eastern  part  is  a  sandy  loam  and  good,  in  the 
western  part  light  and  inferior.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  island  is 
in  wood  and  swamps.  At  half  a  mile  distance,  north  of  Nashawn, 
in  Buzzard's  Bay,  are  3  small  islands,  called  Wepecket  Islands, 
the  largest  of  which  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  West 
of  Nashawn,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  called  Robinson's 
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Hole,  is  Pasque  Lsdand,  which  is  a  mile  and  three  quarters  long. 
The  soil  is  bght,  and  more  stony  than  the  other  Elizabeth  Islands. 
South- west  £rom  Pasque,  and  separated  from  it  by  Quick's  Hole,  is 
Nashawenna,  three  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  broad.  Cattahunk  lies  west  of  Nashawenna,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  shoal,  and  is  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  soil  is  rich  and  good.  North 
of  Cattahunk  is  Penequese,  which  is  three  fourths  of  a  mile  long, 
and  half  a  mile  broad.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Pene- 
quese is  Gull  Island,  which  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  length. 
The  Elizabeth  Islands  are  stony,  but  the  soil  is  mostly  good. 
Cattle  are  kept  on  all  the  islands,  but  they  are  the  most  noted  for 
theij  sheep,  which  are  larger  and  produce  finer  fleeces  than  those 
on  Martha's  Vineyard.  NomatCs  Land  belongs  to  Chilmark,  and 
is  situated  4  miles  from  Squibnocket  Point,  and  six  and  a  half  from 
Gay  Head.  This  island  is  a  mile  and  three  quarters  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  The  land  is  composed  of  hills  of  a 
moderate  elevation,  and  of  several  small  swamps.  There  are  no 
trees,  but  there  are  bushes  in  the  swamps,  and  in  some  of  them 
there  is  peat.  The  soil  of  the  upland  is  warm,  and  in  general 
gravelly.  The  island  is  mostly  used  for  the  finding  of  sheep. 
There  are  two  dwelling-houses,  and  from  16  to  20  huts,  which 
shelter  the  pilots,  who  go  to  the  island,  principally  in  the  winter, 
to  look  out  for  vessels  which  are  coming  on  the  coast. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  town  of  Chilmark,  in  1837,  was  6,470, 
of  which  1,600  were  merinos ;  the  average  weight  of  each  fleece 
2  lbs.;  value  of  wool  produced,  $5,180.  Population  of  the  town, 
699. 


EDGARTOWN. 


This  town  lies  on  the  eastern  part  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  is 
9  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  Chappequiddick 
island,  which  belongs  to  the  town.  This  place  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Oldtown.  It  is  usually  said  to  have  been  first  settled 
by  Thomas  Mayhew  and  his  company,  in  1642 ;  but  it  appears 
there  were  10  or  12  English  families  settled  at  Edgartown  before 
Mayhew  went  on  to  the  island.  These  families  first  landed  at 
Pease  Point,  which  is  a  part  of  Starbuck  Neck.  The  ship  in 
which  they  came  was  bound  to  Virjginia,  but  fell  by  accident  into 
this  port,  and,  being  short  of  provisions,  these  families  preferred 
remaining  and  taking  their  chance  with  the  Indians,  to  proceeding 
oa  the  voyage.  Four  of  their  names  have  been  handed  down  to 
us :  Pease,  Vincent,  Norton,  and  Trapp,  the  three  former  of  whichv 
still  remain  on  the  island.  They  landed  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
were  supplied  during  the  first  winter  with  fish  and  corn  by  the  na- 
tives. Mayhew  and  his  associates  united  with  them,  and  laid  out 
the  land  into  42  shares.  There  are  circumstances  which  render  it 
probable  that  Mayhew  the  younger  had  been  on  the  island  some 
time  before  the  grant  was  obtained.    The  town  was  incorporated  in 
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1671,  while  under  the  govemment  of  New  York,  by  Francis  Love- 
lace, then  governor  of  that  colony. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  in  1641,  and  Thomas  Mayhew 
ordained  pastor.  He  died  in  1657.  Thomas  Mayhew  the  father 
preached  to  the  Indians,  and  also  to  the  English,  after  the  deatfi 
of  his  Son.  Jonathan  Dimham  was  ordained  in  1694.  Samuel 
Wiswall  was  ordained  in  1713.  He  died  in  1746,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded the  next  year  by  John  Newman.  He  was  dismissed  in 
1758,  and  succeeded  by  Samuel  Kingsbury,  (from  Dedham,J 
ordained  in  1761.  Mr.  Kingsbury  died  of  small-pox  in  1778,  and 
the  next  pastor,  Joseph  Thaxter,  was  ordained  in  1780,  and  conti- 
nued in  that  office  till  his  death,  in  1827. 


Eostcm  vUw  of  JBdgartown. 

The  village  of  Edgartown  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  harbor,  91  miles  S.  E.  of  Boston,  20  N.  W.  by  W.  of  Nan- 
tucket, 28  S.  E.  by  E.  of  New  Bedford,  20  S.  of  Falmouth,  495 
from  Washington.  It  is  a  county  town  and  port  of  entry.  Here 
is  the  court-house,  and  3  churches :  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist, 
and  1  Methodist. 

The  annexed  engravings  are  different  views  of  the  village  of 
Edgartown.  The  above  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central 
part  of  the  place,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  island  of  Chappequiddick, 
lying  eastward  of  the  town.  The  engraving  on  the  next  page 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  seen  from  the  water, 
in  a  northern  direction  from  the  place.  Eight  vessels  are  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery  from  this  town.    Population,  1,625. 

Oldtown  harbor  is  the  strait  between  Martha'«  Vineyard  and 
Chappequiddick  Island.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts.  The  outer 
harbor  extends  from  Cape  Poge  to  Starbuck's  Neck,  and  is  4  or  6 
fathoms  deep.  From  this  neck  the  harbor  winds  to  the  south,  and 
against  the  town  is  half  a  mile  wide.  This  harbor  is  safe  and 
excellent,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.    It 
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18  80  much  better  than  that  of  Nantucket^  that  the  whalemen  of 
that  island  come  to  this  place  to  take  in  their  water  and  fit  out 


Northern  view  of  Edgartown. 

their  ships.  The  excellent  water  of  this  toWn  is  conveyed  to  them 
by  troughs  which  run  x)ver  the  wharves,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
ships  lie,  and  by  hose  is  conveyed  into  the  casks  in  the  holds.  The 
head  of  Edgartown  harbor  is  Matakeeset  Bay,  which  communicates 
with  the  ocean  by  a  strait  called  Washqua  outlet,  50  rods  wide,  and 
from  4  to  10  feet  deep  at  high  water.  The  surface  of  this  town  is 
mostly  level.  A  plain  extends  from  Starbuck's  Neck  8  miles  west, 
and  is  from  5  to  6  miles  wide,  and  elevated  about  eighteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Rouna  Edgartown  harbor  there  are  a  few  ele- 
vated spots,  which  rise  from  60  to  7^  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is 
an  elevation  of  land  in  this  town,  near  the  Tisbury  line,  of  120  feet, 
on  which  is  ^situated  a  pond  of  fresh  water,  of  about  20  Tods 
in  length,  and  10  in  breadth,  and  5  or  6  feet  deep.  It  has 
never  been  known  to  be  dry ;  and  as  there  is  no  water,  eitheir  salt 
or  fresh,  within  4  miles  of  it,  it  is  of  much  utility.  In  this  town 
there  is  no  stream  sufficiently  large  to  carry  a  mill,  and  all  the 
grinding  of  com  and  erain  is  done  by  windmills.  Salt  is  made 
here  to  a  considerable  extent  The  water  is  raised  by  pumps 
worked  by  windmills,  ^nd  is  led  along  by  troughs  to  the  cisterns 
or  vats,  which  are  filled  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  in  which  it 
is  dried  down  bv  the  sun.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  wool  in 
this  town  is  of  considerable  importance.  Besides  flannels  and 
blankets,  many  thousand  pairs  of  stockings,  mittens,  and  caps  or 
wigs,  are  annually  made  and  sold.  Fish  of  various  kinds  are 
taken  in  abundance  in  the  harbor,  coves,  and  ponds  of  this  town. 
The  herring  fishery  has  become  very  profitable.  Edgartown  has 
at  present  7  whale  ships,  2  schooners,  and  8  or  10  sloops  and 
smacks. 

GHAFFEQxnDDicx  IsLANB  lics  ou  the  cast  side  of  EJdgartown  harbor, 
and,  including  Cape  Poge,  is  6  miles  long  and  3  broad.  The  soil 
is  sandy,  but  is  thought  to  be  more  productive  than  the  opposite 
land  in  Edgartown.  There  is  some  wood  on  the  island,  which  is 
chiefly  oak  of  varioiui  sorts.  The  east  and  north  parts  of  the  island 
20 
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are  level,  but  the  west  part  rises  inta  hills  60  feet  high.  Samp- 
sou's  hill  in  the  center  is  100  feet  in  height.  On  this  island  are 
about  50  faihilies.  The  heads  of  several  of  these  families,  of  the 
name  of  Fisher,  living  near  Washqua  Point,  are  celebrated  as  bold 
and  sldlful  pilots.  Ships  in  storms  often  get  within  the  dangerous 
rips  which  lie  oflf  the  island,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  retreat. 
These  men  are  constantly  on  the  watch  tor  them.  The  sea  rolls 
like  moving  mountains  on  the  shore,  and  the  surf  breaks  in  a  ter- 
rible manner.  As  the  waves  retire,  five  or  six  of  them  lift  a  whale- 
boat  till  they  reach  the  surf,  and  then  jump  into  it  with  almost  in- 
credible alacrity.  The  boat  frequently  fills  with  water,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  return  to  the  land  to  bail  the  water  out,  and  to  carry 
the  boat  down  again.  When  at  last  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
float  on  the  surge,  to  a  person  standing  on  the  shore,  they  seem  to 
mount  up  to  the  sky,  and  then  suddenly  sink  into  the  deep.  With 
hard  rowing  they  reach  the  ship,  which  oftentimes  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of  7  or  8  miles.  They  come  the  messengers  of  safety,  for 
with  perfect  ease  they  carry  the  ship  into  the  harbor  of  Edgar- 
town,  where  it  is  secure  agaiilst  every  wind. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement,  the  Indians  were  very  numerous  in  this  town,  perhaps 
more  so  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyara  were 
hospitable,  and  more  tractable  than  those  on  the  main.  Governor  BCavhew  and  his 
son,  as  soon  as  they  became  settled,  attempted  tocivllize  them  and  introdnca  the  gospel 
among  them,  and  their  success  surprised  and  delighted  the  pious  of  that  age.  Ijie 
Younger  Mr.  Mayhew  labored  in  this  benevolent  work  with  diligence  and  rervor  till 
his  death,  in  1657,  when  it  was  assumed  bv  his  father,  and  in  a  row  yetos  by  his  son, 
and  it  was  carried  on  by  some  member  of  the  family  till  the  beginning  of  this  present 
century.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  on  the  island  became  professed  Chnstians.  At  first 
they  were  called  catechumens,  but  were  formed  into  a  church  in  1659,  and  from  this, 
another  church  arose  in  1670., 

The  English  found  most  essential  advantages  from  the  asebndeney  which  was  gained 
oyer  their  minds ;  they  were  disarmed  of  their  rage,  Aey  were  made  frien£  and 
fellow-subjects.  la  King  Philip's  war,  all  the  Indian  nations  on  the  main  were  con- 
federated against  the  English.  Alarm  and  terror  were  diffused  on  every  side,  but  Gov. 
Mayhew  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  fideUt^r  of  these  Indians  that  he  em]>loyed  then 
as  a  guard,  furnished  them  with  the  necessary  ammunition,  and  gave  them  instmctions 
how  to  conduct  themselves  for  the  common  safety  in  this  time  of  imminent  danger. 
So  faithful  were"  they  that  they  not  only  rejected  the  strong  and  repeated  soticitations 
of  the  natives  on  the  main  to  engage  in  hostilities,  but  when  any  landed  from  it,  in 
obedience  to  their  prders  which  had  been  given  them,  they  carried  them,  though  some- 
times their  near  relations,  to  the  governor,  to  attend  his  pleasure.  .The  Engfish,  con- 
vinced by  these  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  their  friendship,  took  no  care  of  Sieir  own 
defence,  but  left  it  entirely  to  the  Indians;  and  the  storm  of  war  which  raged  on  the 
continent  was  not  sufiered  to  approach,  but  these  islsnds  enjoyed  the  calm  of  peaee. 
This  was  the,genuine  and  happy  effects  of  Mr.  Mayhew's  wisdom  and  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Indians. 


TISBURY. 


This  town  comprehends  the  central  part  of  the  island,  asld  is  10 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  6  miles  in  breadth.  It  was 
incorporated  a  township  in  1671,  at  the  sama  time  with  Edgartown, 
while  under  the  government  of  New  York.  As  an  acknowiedtf- 
ment,  the  pi'oprietors  were  to  pay  each  and  every  year  two  barrels 
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of  good  merchantable  codfish,  to  be  delivered  at  Fort  James,  in 
New  York.  Before  its  incorporation  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Middletown. 

The  precise  time  tyhen  the  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized is  not  known.  John  Mayhew  began  to  preach  at  Tisbury  in 
1673,  but  was  not  ordained.  Josiah  Torrey  was  ordained  in  1701 ; 
Nathaniel  Hancock  in  1727 ;  George  Damon  in  1760,  and  was  dis- 
missed about  1779.  Asa  Morse  was  installed  in  1784,  and  dis- 
missed at  his  request  in  1799.  He  was  succeeded  in  1801  by 
Nymphas  Hatch. 

There  are  two  churches,  1  Congregationalist  and  1  Methodist, 
situated  in  West  Tisbury,  8  miles  and  a  half  from  the  court-house 
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in  Edgartown,  and  85  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston.  At  Holmes'  Hole,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  is  a  Tillage,  consisting  of  about  100 
dwelling-houses.  There  are  a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist  churdi ; 
the  last-mentioned  was  built  in  1837.  A  few  hotises  on  the  east 
chop  of  the  harbor  fall  within  the  limits  of  Edgartown.  Holmes' 
Hole  is  a  good  harbor.  The  depth  of  water  is  from  8  fathoms  to 
3 ;  the  bottom  good  holding  ground,  bluish  clay.  Several  excel- 
lent pilots  reside  near  the  harbor.  Wickataquay  Pond  communi- 
cates with  Holmes'  Hole  by  an  opening  which  is  only  4  rods  wide 
and  7  feet  deep  at  jfiigh  water.  It  is  supposed  formerly  to  have 
been  wider  and  deeper,  and  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  harbor. 
The  pond  is  3  miles  in  length  and  1  mile  in  width,  and  in  several 
places  40  feet  in  depth.  It  is  situated  on  the  Edgartown  side  of 
the  harbor.  Newtown  Pond,  in  the  south  part  of  Tisbury,  is  a 
mile  and  a* half  long,  and  has  a  natural  communication  with  the 
sea,  through  which  the  tide  rises  and  falls.  The  largest  brooks  in 
the  island  empty  into  the  head  of  this  pond,  not  more  than  100 
rods  apart,  one  running  from  the  west  and  one  from  the  nortR- 
west.    A  small  brook  in  this  town  discharges  itself  into  Lam- 
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bert's  Core.  The  wells  in  this  town,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
island,  are  not  deep,  the  water  in  them  being  on  a  level  with  the 
sea.  The  common  depth  is  from  16  to  20  feet.  The  water  in 
them  is  soft  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  will  wash  as  well  as  rain 
water.  The  sandy  beaches  in  e^very  part  of  the  island  abound 
with  fresh  water,  which  can  be  obtained  by  digging  a  few  feet. 
The  surface  of  this  town  is  mostly  level  plains.  Around  Holmes' 
Hole,  however,  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  a  range  of 
highland  runs  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  parallel  with  the 
sound.  Most  of  the  improved  land  in  this  township  is  good  and 
productive. 


ESSEX    COUNTY, 

Essex  countt,  the  north-eastern  section  of  Massachusetts,  was 
incc^porated  as  a  county  in  1643.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  long, 
and  twenty-five  miles  wide ;  and  is  more  densely  populated  than 
any  other  county  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive sea-coast,  the  line  of  which  is  very  imeven,  being  indented 
with  numerous  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors.  Much  of  the  sbor^  is 
rough  and  rocky,  but  it  has  here  and  there  a  sandy  beach.  There 
are  also  great  tracts  of  salt  marsh,  which  produce  large  quantities 
of  grass.  There  are  many  hills  in  the  county,  but  no  mountains. 
The  soil  in  many  places  is  hard  to  cultivate,  but  is  made  produc- 
tive by  the  industry  of  the  farmers.  The  principal  river  in  the 
county  is  the  Merrimac,  which  rises  in  New  Hampshire ;  it  passes 
through  the  northern  section,  three  miles  south  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line,  and,  owing  to  falls  and  rapids,  is  navigable  only  to 
Haverhill,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Its  mouth.  There  is  in  this 
county  a  large  amount  of  wealth,  and  its  commerce  and  fisheries 
are  very  extensive.  The  manufacture  of  shoes,  cloth,  and  other 
articles,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Courts  for  the 
county  are  held  at  Salem,  Newburyport,  and  Ipswich.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  27  in  number. 


Amesbury, 

Andover, 

Beverly, 

Boxford, 

Bradford, 

Danvers, 


Georgetown, 

Gloucester, 

Hamilton, 

Haverhill, 

Ipswich, 

L3mn, 

Lynnfield, 


Manchester, 

Marblehead, 

Methuen, 

Middleton, 

Newbury, 

Newburyport, 

Rowley, 


Salem, 

Salisbury, 

Saugus, 

Topsfield^ 

Wenham, 

West  Newbury. 


In  1800  the  population  of  the  county  was  61,196 ;  in  1810  it 
was  71,888;  in  1820  it  was  74,666;  in  1830  it  was  82,887;  and 
in  1837  it  was  93,689. 
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AMESBURY. 

AvBSBtTBT  was  formerly  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Salisbury,  under 
the  name  of  ScUisbury  New-Tcmm.  It  took  its  name  from  a  town 
in  Wiltshire,  Englahd,  and  in  the  first  records  of  the  town  it  is  writ^ 
ten  Almsbvry,  The  town  was  incorpc^ated  in  1668.  It  is  six 
miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions :  West  Parish^  or  Jamaica,  the  Ferry y  and  Mills,  The  Perry 
lies  at  the  south-east  extremity- of  the  town,  at  the  junction  of 
PowwD  river  with  the  Merrimac.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  ferry  which  wits  established  between  this  part  of  the  town 
and  Newbury.  The  river  alters  its  course  at  this  point  from  a 
north-east  to  a  south-west  direction.  This  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  considerable  trade,  and  many  large  ships  were  owned  in  the  place. 
Ship-building  was  also  carried  on  extensively  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  some  are  still  yearly  launched.  Shad  and  salmon  were 
taken  at  this  place ;  some  are  still  caught,  but  they  are  becoming 
scarce.  The  Mills  are  situated  at  the  north-eastern  border  of  the 
town,  around  the  lower  falls  of  the  Powow,  forming  a  contiauoUs 
settlement  with  the  north-western  village  of  Salisbury,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Powow.  The  width  of  the  river  is  about  2  rods, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  bridges.  There  are  5  dams  at  the 
Mills  within  a  space  of  60  rods;  the  aggregate  fall  of  water  is 
70  feet  The  stream  is  rapid,  especially  in  freshet  times,  when  its 
descent  over  the  falls  presents  a  beautiful  scene.  The  stream  is 
seldom  exhausted;  when  so,  Kimball's  Pond  has  been  dammed 
up,  and  converted  into  a  reservoir.  The  canal  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  pond  and  river  is  nearly  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  in  length.  It  has  b^n  made  more  than  a  century.  A  part 
of  it  forms  a  tunnel  under  a  high  hill,  which  is  considered  quite  a 
curiosity.  Water  power  in  this  place  was  applied  to  machinery  at 
an  early  date.  As  far  back  as  half  a  century  there  was  a  smelting- 
fumace,  and  much  business  carried  on  in  the  making  of  various 
kinds  of  tools  and  agricultural  implements.  Jacob  Perkins^  machine 
for  cutting  and  heading  nails,  which  was  invent^  about  1796,  was 
first  used  in  this  village.  The  town  is  hilly,  and  much  of  the 
natural  scenery  is  of  a  picturesque  character.  Whittier,  Bear, 
and  the  Pond  hills,  are  tl^  most  elevated,  and  the  prospect  firom 
them  is  very  extensive  and  romantic.  The  soil  of  the  town  is  of 
an  average  quahty  of  the  other  soil  in  the  county.  The  Amesbury 
Flannel  Manufacturing  Oampany^  which  was  incorporated  in 
1822,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  have  two  large  feictories  in  ope- 
ration, one  of  which  is  for  the  manufactory  of  flannels,  the  other 
for  satinets.  The  flannel  mills  have  made  annually  16,000  pieces 
of  flannels,  A&  yards  each;  the  satinet  mill;  6,000  pieces  of  sati* 
net,  26  yards  each. 

The  rollowing  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  what  is  called  the  Mitts 
VUlage,  lying  in  the  towns  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury.  For  many 
purposes,  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Powow  (the  dividing  line) 
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act  together  as  one  town.  The  village,  in  both  towns,  is  supposed 
to  Contain  about  2,500  inhabitants.  There  are  five  churches:  2 
Baptist,  1  Gongregationaly  1  for  Friends,  and  1  Episcopal.  This 
riace  is  6  miles  from  Newburyport,  12  from  Haverhill,  20  from 
Portsmouth,  and  40  from  Boston.    Population  of  the  town,  2,567. 


South-east  tfieio  of  MUls  Village,  in  Salishirp  and  Apesbvry. 

One  of  the  signers  of  the  Declarati(Hi  of  Indepi^dence,  JoHak 
BarUett,  was  a  native  of  this  town,  and  many  of  his  kindred  still 
live  in  the  place.  He  studied  medicine  in  his  native  place,  and 
removed  to  New  Hampshire,  of  which  state  he  held  the  office  of 
governor  for  a  number  of  years.    He  died  in  1796. 

The  first  church  organized  was  located  at  the  Ferry.  The  first 
pastor,  settled  in  1672,  was  Thomas  Wells,  who  died  1734,  aged 
87.  The  second  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Edmund  March,  of  New- 
bury, who  was  settled  here  in  1728.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
EUaha  Odin,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  who  was  settled  in  1744,  and  died 
in  1762,  His  successor  was  Thomas  Hibbert,  of  Rowley,  who 
was  settled  in  1754,  and  died  in  1793.  The  fifth  pastor  was  Ben- 
jamin Bell,  settled  in  1784,  and  resigned  in  1790;  was  succeeded 
by  Stephen  Hull  in  1799,  who  rewgned  in  1811.  The  second  Con- 
gregational  chi^rch,  located  in  the  west  parish,  was  organized  in 
17S^.  The  Ccmgregational  society  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury 
was  organized  in  1831.  The  Friends  have  a  meeting-house  at  the 
Mills  village.  In  Mr.  Newhall's  Essex  Memorial,  it  i3  stated, 
"  Most  of  the  people  of  Amesbury  belong  to  the  productive  class ; 
very  few  are  raised  above  the  necessity  for  personal  exertion. 
All  are  active  and  industrious,  readily  find  employment,  and  com- 
mand good  wages.  They  have  been  distinguished  for  their  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  temperance.  There  has  not  been,  for  several  years, 
and  is  not  now,  a  smgle  licensed  grocer  in  town."  According  to 
.  the  Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837,  there  were  in 
die  limits  of  this  town  3  woollen  nulls,  having  27  sets  of  machi- 
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nery ;  1,100,000  yards  of  flannel  were  manufactured,  and  160,000 
yards  of  satinet;  value  of  woollen  goods,  $425,000;  males  em- 
ployed, US;  females,  125;  capital  invested,  $250,000.  In  the 
maiixifacture  of  chaises,  &c.y  128  hands  were  employed,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  boots,  84  persons. 


ANDOVER. 


The  exact  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Cochichewicky  now  Ando- 
ver,  or  when  the  town  was  firjjt  purchased  of  the  Indians,  does  not 
distinctly  appear.  The  land  was  bought  of  CtUshaimche,  the 
sagamore  of  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  in  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cochichewick.  The  amount  paid  was  £6  and  a 
coat.  Mr.  Edmund  Faulkner  might  haVe  assisted  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  as  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  purchased  the  town  for  the 
settlers.  In  1646,  the  court  confirmed  this  purchase  and  grant, 
and  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  ncune  of  Andover,  ftom  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  planters  came  from  Andover,  in  Hampshire^ 
England.  The  settlers  bought  thie  latid  of  the  town,  and  they 
were  received'  as  commoners  ot  proprietors ;  and,  according  to  a 
vote  of  the  town,  all  householders  were  considered  as  proprietors 
and  voters.  The  first  divisions  were  small  lotsj  few  exceeding  ten 
acres-.  The  farms  were  rendered  inconveriient,  from  the  fact  that 
plough  land  was  granted  at  a  distance,  in  small  parcels,  on  the 

{ Jains;  the  same  also  with  swamps  and  meadow-land,  wood- 
and,  &c.  Much  of  this  inconvenience  is  felt  to  this  day.  Th^re 
is  much  obscurity  about  certain  transactions,  in  consequence  of 
the  early  records  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  land 
was  first  settled  near  Cochichewick  brook,  and  upon  the  Shawshin. 
Various  parts  of  the  town  were  soon  occupied  by  settlers.  The 
chief  settlement  was  for  many  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
meeting-house  and  Cochichewick  brook,  and  was  called  the  town. 
Most  of  the  first  settlers  were  firom  England ;  the  nam^s  of  the 
following  were  taken  from  the  town  records.  They  were  writteii 
in  an  ancient  hand,  without  date,  but  probably  most  of  the  first 
settlers  were  living  when  they  were  written.  "  The  names  of  all 
the  householders  in  order  as  they  came  to  town :  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
John  Osgood,  Joseph  Parker,  Richard  Barker,  John  Stevens, 
Nicholas  Holt,  Benjamin  Woodbridae,  John  Prye,  Edmund  Faulk- 
ner, Robert  Barnard,  Daniel  P6or,  JNathan  Parker,  Henry  Jaques, 
John  Aslett,  Richard  Blake,  William  Ballard,  John  Lovejoy,  Tho- 
mas Poor,  George  Abbot,  John  Russ,  Andrew  Allen,  Andrew  Pos- 
ter, Thomas  Chandler."  Part  of  these  brought  families  with  them. 
The  Test  were  young  unmarried  men.  It  is  probable  that  all  of 
these  and  others  were  in  Andover  before  1644.  Many  foltowed 
them  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

The  first  violence  done  by  the  Indians  took  place  April,  19, 16T6. 
They  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Ephraim  ^vens,  not  finr  firom 
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Bodwell's  Ferry.  He  escaped  utxai  his  hor^e  and  gave  thealaim. 
The  Indians  pursued  their  way  along  the  main  road,  vrithout  doing 
any  mischief,  till  they  arrived  at  the  south  part  of  the  town;  there 
they  killed  Joseph  Abbot,  and  took  Timothy  Abbot,  both  sons  of 
Greorge  Abbot,  sen.  Joseph  wa^  strong  and  bold,  and  the  tradition 
is  that  he  killed  one  or  more  of  them  before  he  was  slain :  he  was  in 
his  24th  year.  Timothy  was  in  his  13th  year :  after  being  kept  seve- 
ral months,  he  was  brought  back  by  a  squaw  who  was  friendly  to 
the  family.  At  the  same  time,  they  burnt  Mr.  Faulkner's  house, 
wounded'  Roger  Marks,  and  killed  his  horse.  They  killed  some 
cattle,  but  only  had  time  to  cut  out  their  tongues,  as  they  were 
fired  upon  by  the  people  in  the  mrrison.  A  few  months  aftei:,  a 
party  of  the  enemy  surprised  and  captured  Mr.  Haggett  and  two 
of  his  sons.  The  10th  of  July,  1671,  John  Parker,  James  Parker, 
John  Phelps,  and  Daniel  Blackhead,  were  surprised  and  slain  at 
Black  Poijntt,  in  Scarborough.  Another  war  with  the  Indians  comw 
menced  in  1688.  Andover  suffered  more  in  this  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding war.  In  August,  1689,  John  and  Andrew  Peters  were 
killed  by  the  Indians.  The  same  year,  Lieut.  John  Stevens,  Ben- 
jamin Lov^joy,  Eleazer  Streaton,  and  Robert  Russell,  died  in  the 
war  at  the  eastward.    In  August,  1696,  two  others  were  slain. 

The  greatest  distress  which  the  Andover  people  ever  suffered  from 
the  Indians  was  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1698.  A  company  of  30 
or  40  Indians  surprised  the  town,  slew  5  persons,  burnt  2  houses 
and  2  barns,  with  the  cattle  in  them,  with  other  damage.  The 
names  of  the  persons  killed  were  Simon  Wade,  Nathaniel  Brown, 
Penelope  Johnson,  Capt.  Pascoe  Chubb,  and  Hannah  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Faulkner.  Two  years  before,  Chubb  had 
been  captain  at  Pemaquid  fort,  when  be  treacherously  murdered 
two  chiefs  of  the  Indians,  which  had  greatly  enraged  them.  His 
death  caused  them  as  much  joy  as  the  taking  of  the  whole  town. 
Col.  Dudley  Bradatreet  and  bis  family  they  took,  and  carried  them 
about  50  rods  from  his  house ;  they  then  halted  and  dismissed  their 
prisoners,  without  offering  them  the  least  injury.  The  tradition  is, 
that  one  Watemummon,  an  Indian  who  lived  at  Newbury,  having  a 
particular  regard  for  Col.  Bradstreet,  offered  to  conduct  the  Indians 
to  his  house,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  kill  nor  capture  any 
of  the  family.  They  took  Abiel  Stevens,  a  lad,  who  pretended  to  be 
lame,  and  kept  behind.  The  Indians  hurried,  expecting  to  be  pur- 
sued. He  turned  back,  and  made  his  escape,  though  fired  upon 
by  the  Indian  who  took  him.  In  consequence  of  the  snow  being 
deep,  the  inhabitants  having  no  snow-shoes,  the  Indians  were  not 
pursued.  Assacumbuit.  their  principal  chief,  had  distinguished 
nimself  in  this  war  by  nis  cruelties,  which  rendered  their  conduct 
in  releasing  the  captives  the  more  extraordinary.  No  assault  after 
this  has  been  made  upon  Andover,  but  the  towns  near  suffered 
much  many  years  afterward. 

Andover  is  the  largest  township  in  Essex  county ;  it  contains 
36,738  acres.  The  ,  soU  is  excellent,  and  it  is  well  cultivated. 
The  river  Merrimac  runs  along  the  north-west  side;  Cochiche- 
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viek  Brook  issues  from  Great  Pond,  in  the  north-east,  and  empties 
into  the  Merrimac.  The  river  Shawshin  rises  in  Lexington,  and, 
passing  through  Billerica,  Wilmington,  Tewksbury,  and  Andover, 
empties  into  the  Merrimac.  Great  Pond^  in  the  north-east  part 
of  Uie  town,  is  a  fine  place  for  fish  and  feathered  game.  It  covers 
about  450  acres.  Haggetfs  Pond  is  in  the  west  parish,  and  is  a 
place  of  frequent  resort  in  the  summer  for  parties  of  pleasure.  It 
covers  about  220  acres. 


Western  view  $/  the  Theological  Sendnay  at  Andover, 


The  south  parish,  in  which  the  Theological  Institution  is  situated, 
has  a  considerable  village,  extending  northward  of  the  institution, 
easterly  to  some  extent,  and  westerly  near  the  factories.  The 
houses  generally  are  well  built,  and  present  a  fine  appearance.  A 
large  portion  of  them  has  been  erected  within  thirty  years.  There 
are  in  the  village  a  printing-ofiice;  the  "Andover  Bank,^'  incorpo- 
rated in  1826,  capital  $200,000;  the  Merrimac  Mutual  Fire  Insu- 
rance Company,  incorporated  in  1828,  and  a  savings  bank,  recently 
instituted.  There  are  5  churches  in  the  village:  1  Congregational, 
1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Meth<Sist  This 
place  is  10  miles  E.  of  Lowell,  16  from  Salem,  and  20  from  Bos- 
ton. The  Apdover  and  Wilmington  railroad  passes  through  the 
village.  Population  of  the  town,  4,878.  In  1837,  there  were  8 
woollen  mills,  26  sets  of  machinery ;  wool  consumed,  524,000  lbs. ; 
cloth  manufactured,  1,294,000  yards;  value  of  woollen  goods, 
^520,000;  males  employed,  140;  females,  192;  capital  invested, 
$270,000;  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $46,600. 
There  were  two  manufactories  of  machinery,  employing  50  hands. 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  three  principal  buildings 
<rf  the  Theological  Institution.  They  stand  on  elevated  groimd, 
having  a  commanding,  variegated,  and  beautiful  prospect  TTie 
buildings  of  the  institution  consist  of  a  dwelling-house  for  each  of 
the  pic^9ssors;  Phillips  Hall,  of  brick,  90  feet  by  40,  four  stories,  con- 
21 
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taining  32  rooms  for  students,  built  in  1808 ;  Bartlet  Chapel,  an  ele« 
gant  brick  building,  94  feet  by  40,  containing  a  chapel,  library,  and 
three  lecture  rooms,  built  in  1818 ;  and  Bartlet  Hall,  an  elegant 
brick  building,  104  feet  by  40,  containing  32  suits  of  rooms,  fur- 
nished, presented  by  Mr.  Bartlet  in  1821. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1807,  and  richly  endowed  by 
.the  donations  of  William  Bartlet,  Esq.,  and  Moses  Brown,  Esq., 
of  Newburyport ;  Widow  Phoebe  Phillips,  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  and 
Samuel  Abbot,  Esq.,  of  Andover,  and  John  Norris,  Esq.,  and  his 
widow,  of  Salem.  The  library  of  the  seminary  contains  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  volumes.  Besides  this,  there  are 
two  other  libraries :  one,  of  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society,  contain- 
ing from  two  to  three  thousand  volumes ;  the  other,  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Enquiry  respecting  Missions,  containine  from  one  to 
two  thousand  volumes.  There  is  an  Athenseum  ana  news-room, 
supported  by  the  students.  Annexed  to  the  institution  is  a  com- 
modious mechanic's  shop,  where  the  students  can  exercise  them- 
selves in  carpentering  or  cabinet  work.  There  is  a  musical  society, 
.  the  president  of  which  is  paid  by  the  trustees  for  his  services  as 
teacher  of  sacred  music.  The  term  is  three  years.  The  principal 
study  for  the  first  year  is  the  Bible  in  its  original  tongues.  The 
second  year  is  occupied  in  the  study  of  systematic  theology.  The 
third  year  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  the  composition  of  sermons.  There  is  also  a  Teachers?  Semi- 
nary near  the  Institution,  which  will  accommodate  200  students. 


Western  view  of  PhiUips  Academy  at  Andover, 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  Phillips  Academy,  which  is 
situated  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  and  is  80  feet  in  length  and  40  in  width,  and  was  erected 
in  1819.  This  academy  was  founded  April  21,  1778,  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips,  Andover,  and  Hon.  John  Phillips,  Exeter,  sons  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips.  It  was  incorporated  Oct.  4,  1780,  and 
is  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Its  funds 
are  about  ^0,000.    The  first  object  of  the  institution  is  declared 
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to  be  the  promotion  of  true  piety  and  virtue.  The  principal  studies 
are  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  together  with 
writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  the  art  of  speaking :  also,  practi- 
cal geometry,  logic,  and  geography,  with  such  other  hberal  arts 
and  sciences  or  languages  as  opportunity  and  ability  may  admit, 
or  as  the  trustees  shall  direct.  Other  schools,  of  a  high  class,  exist 
in  this  town,  for  the  reception  of  male  and  female  pupils.  The 
average  number  of  those  attending  private  schools  and  academies 
is  about  five  hundred. 

The  first  church,  located  in  the  north  parish,  was  founded  Octo- 
ber, 1645.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  who  was 
settled  when  the  church  was  formed.  He  resigned  in  1647,  and 
went  to  England,  where  he  preached  until  ejected  under  Charles 
II.  He  returned  and  lived  at  Newbury,  where  he  died,  March, 
1696.  The  second  pastor  was  Rev.  Francis  Dane,  who  was  set- 
tled 1648.  The  third,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  was  settled 
1682.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Barnard,  in  1719.  The 
fifth  was  the  Rev.  William  Symmes,  who  was  settled  1768.  The 
sixth  pastor.  Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  was  settled  here  in  1810.  The 
second  Congregational  church  is  situated  in  the  south  parish,  and 
was  oi^ni^  1711.  The  west  parish  Congregational  church  was 
gathered  Dec.  6,  1826,  and  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Jackson  settled  here  in 
1827.  The  Baptist  church,  located  in  south  parish,  was  organ- 
ized 1832. 

During  the  excitement  in  1692,  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  the 
people  of  Andover  suffered  their  share  of  the  alarm  and  distress 
which  it  occasioned.  More  than  fifty  in  this  town  were  coinplained 
of,  for  afficting  their  neighbors  and  others.  Dudley  Bradstreet, 
Esq.,  having  granted  thirty  or  forty  warrants  for  commitments,  at 
length  refujsed  to  grant  any  more.  He  and  his  wife  were  imme- 
diately accused ;  1^  was  said  to  have  killed  nine  persons  by  witch- 
craft. He  found  it  necessary  for  his  safety  to  make  his  escape. 
Three  persons  who  belonged  to  Andpver  were  hung  for  witchcraft, 
viz.  Martha  Carryer,  Samuel  Wardell,  and  Mary  Parker.  The 
following  is  from  Abbot's  History  of  Andover,  published  at  Ando^ 
ver,  by  Flagg  and  Gould,  in  1829.  It  is  inserted  here  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  and  also  as  a  document  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  times. 

The  hdictment  of  Martha  Carryer, 
Bmz  m.    Anno  lUgni  Ragfai  et  Begins  Wilielm  et  Maria,  nunc  Anglie,  etc.  qaarto. 

The  Jwors  for  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady  the  king  and  qaeen,  present^  that  Martha 
Canrer,  wife  of  Thomas  Carryer,  of  Andover,  in  the  county  of  tissez,  husbandman, 
the  thirtjr-first  day  of  May.  in  the  fourth  vear  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  and 
lady,  WiUiam  and  Marv,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ire- 
land, king  and  queen,  defenders  of  the  faith,  d&c.  And  divers  other  days  and  times, 
as  well  before  as  after,  certain  detestable  arts,  called  witchcrafts,  and  sorceries,  wick- 
edly and  feloniously  hath  used,  practised  and  exercised,  at  and  within  the  township  of 
Salem,  in  the  county  of  Essex  aforesaid,  in,  upon,  and  against  one  Mary  Wolcott,  of 
Salem  Village,  single  woman,  in  the  county  of  Essex  aforesaid;  by  which  said  wicked 
aits  the  said  Mary  Woloott,  the  thirty-first  dav  of  May,  in  the  fourth  year  aforesaid, 
and  at  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after,  was,  and  is  tortured, 
afflkted,  pined,  oonsimedi  wasted  and  tormented;  against  the  peace  of  our  sovereign 
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lard  and  lady^  William  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  Eiwland;  their  crown  and  dig- 
nitVi  and  against  the  form  of  the  statute,  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 

witnesses — ^Majit  Wolcott,  Elhabbth  Hubbasd,  Akn  Putnam. 

There  was  also  a  second  indictment  for  afflicting  Elizabeth  Hnbbard  by  witchcnft. 
Witnesses — Elizabeth  Husbabd,  Mabt  Wolcott,  Akm  Putnam,  Mabt  WAaaiir. 
The  trU  of  Mftrtha  Carrjer,  August  2, 1692,  aa  stated  hj  Dr.  Cotton  Maiber, 

Martha  Carryer  was  indicted  for  the  bewitching  of  certain  persons,  according  to  the 
form  usual  in  such  cases:  Pleading  not  guilty  to  her  indictment,  there  were  first 
Inought  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  bewitched  persons;  who  not  only  made  the 
oouit  sensible  of  an  horrid  witchcraft  committed  upon  them,  but  also  deposed,  that  it 
was  Martha  Carryer,  or  her  shape,  that  grievously  tormented  them  by  bitmg,  pricking, 
pinching  and  choking  them.  It  was  further  deposed  that  while  this  Carryer  was  on 
ner  examination  before  the  magistrates,  the  poor  people  were  so  tortured  that  every 
<Hie  expected  their  death  on  the  very  spot;  but  that  upon  the  binding  of  Canyer  thev 
were  eased.  Moreover,  the  looks  of  Carryer,  then  laid  the  afflicted  people  for  dead, 
and  her  touch,  if  her  eyes  were  at  the  same  time  off  them,  raised  them  again.  Which 
things  were  also  now  seen  upon  her  trial.  And  it  was  testified,  that  upon  the  mention 
of  some  having  their  necks  twisted  almost  round  by  the  shape  of  this  Carryer,  she 
replied,  /t's  no  matteff  though  their  necks  had  been  ttristed  quite  off. 

2.  Before  the  trial  of  this  prisoner,  several  of  her  own  children  had  frankly  and  fully 
confessed,  not  only  that  they  were  witches  themselves,  but  that  their  mother  had  made 
tiiem  so.  This  confessi(m  they  made  with  great  shows  of  repentance,  and  with  much 
demonstration  of  truth.  They  related  place,  time,  occasion^  they  gave  an  account  of 
joame]rs,  meetings,  and  mischiefs  by  them  performed ;  and  were  very  credible  in  what 
they  saia.  Nevertheless,  this  evidence  was  not  produced  against  the  prisoner  at  the 
tMBT,  inasmuch  as  there  was  other  evidence,  enough  to  proceed  upon. 

3.  Benjamin  Abbot  gave  in  his  testimony,  that  last  March  was  a  twelvemonth,  this 
Carryer  was  rery  angry  with  him,  upon  laying  out  some  land  near  her  htisband's. 
Her  expressions  in  this  anger  were,  tnat  she  would  stick  as  close  to  Abbot,  as  the  bark 
stuck  to  the  tree;  and  that  he  should  repent  of  it  before  seven  years  came  to  an  end, 
ao  as  Dr.  Prescot  should  never  cure  him.  These  words  were  heard  by  others  besides 
Abbot  himself,  who  also  heard  her  say,  she  would  hold  his  nose  as  close  to  the  grind- 
stone as  ever  it  was  held  since  his  name  was  Abbot.  Presently  after  this  he  was  taken 
with  a  swelling  in  his  foot,  and  then  with  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  exceedingly  to^ 
mented.  It  bred  a  sore,  which  was  hmced  by  Dr.  Prescot,  and  several  gallons  oi  cor- 
rnption  ran  out  of  it.  For  six  weeks  it  continued  very  bad;  and  then  another  sore 
bred  in  his  groin,  which  was  also  lanced  by  Dr.  Prescot.  Another  sore  bred  in  his 
groin,  which  was  likewise  Cut,  and  put  him  to  very  great  misery.  He  was  brought  to 
death's  door,  and  so  remained  until  Carryer  was  taken,  and  carried  away  by  the  con- 
stable. From  which  very  day  he  began  to  mend,  and  so  grew  better  every  day,  and 
is  well  ever  since. 

Sarah  Abbot,  his  wife,  also  testified  that  her  husband  was  not  only  all  this  while 
afflicted  in  his  body;  but  also  that  strange,  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  calami- 
ties befel  his  cattle ;  their  death  being  such  as  they  could  guess  no  natural  reason  for. 

4.  Allin  Toothaker  testified  that  Richard,  the  son  of  Martha  Carryer,  having  some 
difference  with  him,  pulled  him  down  by  the  hair  of  the  head ;  when  he  rose  again,  he 
was  going  to  strike  at  Richard  Carryer,  but  fell  down  flat  on  his  back  to  the  groimd, 
and  had  not  power  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  until  he  told  Carryer  he  yielded;  and  then  he 
saw  the  shape  of  Martha  Carryer  go  off  his  breast. 

This  Tootnaker  had  received  a  wound  in  the  wars,  and  he  now  testified,  that  Martha 
Carryer  told  him,  he  should  never  be  cured.  Just  before  the  apprehending  of  Carryer, 
he  cotdd  thrust  a  knitting  needle  into  his  wound  four  inches  deep,  but  presently  after 
her  being  seized,  he  was  thoroughly  healed. 

He  ftirther  testified  that  when  Carryer  and  he  sometimes  were  at  variance,  she  would 
clap  her  hands  at  him,  and  say,  he  should  get  nothing  by  it.  Whereupon  he  several 
times  lost  his  cattle  by  strange  deaths,  whereof  no  natural  causes  could  be  given. 

5.  John  Roger  also  testified  that  upon  the  threatening  words  of  this  malicious  Canyer 
hia  cattle  would  be  strangely  bewitched ;  as  was  more  particularly  then  described. 

6.  Samuel  Preston  testified  that  about  two  years  ago,  having  some  difference  with 
Martha  Carryer,  he  lost  a  cow  in  a  strange,  preternatural,  unusual  manner;  and  about 
a  month  after  this,  the  said  Carryer,  having  again  some  difference  with  him,  she  told 
him  he  had  lately  lost  a  cow,  and  it  should  not  be  long  before  he  lost  another !  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass;  for  he  had  a  thriving  and  well-kept  cow,  which«  without 

befoie  the  apfmhenaon  ofMaitfaa 


aoT  known  cause,  quickly  fell  down  and  died. 
7.  Fhebe  Chandler  testified  that  about  a  fortnight 
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Carrfe^oa  a  Lord's  day,  while  the  peahn  was  slnffing  in  the  church,  this  Carryer  then 
took  her  by  the  shoulder,  and,  shaking  her,  asked  her  where  she  lived.  She  made  her 
DO  answer,  althoagh  as  Carryer,  who  lived  next  door  to  her  father's  house,  could  not 
in  reason  hat  know  who  she  was.  Quickly  after  this,  as  she  was  at  several  times 
crossing  the  fields,  she  heard  a  voice  that  she  took  to  be  Martha  Carryer's,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  over  her  head.  The  voice  told  her,  she  ihauld  mthm  two  or  thregr 
days  be  poisoned.  Accordingly,  within  such  a  little  time,  one  half  of  her  right  hand 
became  greatly  swollen  and  very  painful;  as  also  part  of  her  face;  whereof  she  can 
g[ive  no  account  how  it  came.  It  continued  very  bad  for  some  days ;  and  several  times 
since  she  has  had  a  great  pain  in  her  breast ;  and  been  so  seized  on  her  legs  that  she 
has  hardly  been  able  to  go.  She  added,  that  lately  going  well  to  the  house  of  God, 
Richard,  the  son  of  Martha  Carryer,  looked  very  earnestly  upon  her,  and  immediately 
her  hand  which  had  formerly  been  poisoned,  as  is  above  said,  began  to  pain  her 
greatly,  and  she  had  a  strange  burning  at  her  stomach;  but  was  then  struck  deaf,  so 
that  she  could  not  hear  any  of  the  prayer,  or  singing,  till  the  two  or  three  last  words 
of  the  psalm. 

8.  Que  Foster,  who  confessed  her  own  share  in  the  witchcraft,  for  which  the  prisoner 
stood  indicted,  affirmed,  tluit  she  had  seen  the  prisoner  at  some  of  theix'  witch*meetings, 
and  that  it  was  this  Carryer,  who  persuaded  her  to  be  a  witch.  She  confessed  that  the 
devil  carried  them  on  a  pole  to  a  witch-meeting,  but  the  pole  broke,  and  she  hanging 
about  Carryer's  neck,  the^  both  fell  down,  and  she  then  received  an  hurt  by  the  (bR, 
whereof  she  was  not  at  this  very  time  recovered. 

9.  One  Lacy,  who  likewise  confessed  her  share  in  this  witchcraft,  now  testified  that 
she  and  the  prisoner  were  once  bodily  present,  at  a  witchrmeeting  in  Salem  ViUagei 
and  that  she  knew  the  prisoner  to  be  a  witch,  and  to  have  bedn  at  at  diabolical  sacra* 
meat,  and  that  Uie  prisoner  was  the  undoing  of  her  and  her  children,  by  enticing  them 
into  the  snare  of  the  devil. 

10.  Another  Lacy,  who  also  confessed  her  share  in  this  witchcraft,  now  testified  that 
the  prisoner  was  at  the  witch-meeting  in  Salem  Village,  where  they  had  bread  and  wine 
administered  to  them. 

11.  Jn  the  time  of  this  prisoner's  trial,  one  Susanna  Shelden,  in  open  court,  had  her 
hands  unaccountably  tied  together  with  a  wheel-band,  so  fyiSty  that  without  cutting,  it 
could  not  be  loosened.  It  was  done  by  a  spectre;  aikd  the  sufferer  affirmed  it  was  the 
prisoner's. 


BEVERLY. 


Bkverlt  whs  fonnerly  a  part  of  Salem,  and  was  first  settled 
about  the  year  1630,  by  the  removal  of  John  and  William  Wood- 
bury, with  others  of  the  companions  of  Roger  Conant,  from  the 
south  to  the  north  side  of  Bass  river.  John  Balch  and  Conant, 
with  others,  soon  came  after.  In  1649  the  settlers  became  numer- 
ous enough  to  desire  of  the  church  of  Salem  that  '^  some  course  be 
taken  for  the  means  of  grace  amongst  Aemselves,  because  of  the 
tediousness  and  difficulties  over  the  water,  and  other  inconve-> 
niences."  A  meeting-house  was  built  in  1656,  and  a  branch  of  the 
church  of  Salem  established.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Beverly  on  the  14th  Oct.,  1668.  The  act  of  incorpora- 
tion ran  thus :  "  The  court,  on  perusal  of  this  return,  (on  notice  to 
Salem,)  judge  it  meet  to  grant  that  Bass  River  be  henceforth  a 
township  of  themselves,  referring  it  to  Salem  to  accommodate  them 
with  lands  and  botmds  suitable  for  them,  and  that  it  be  called 
Beverly."  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1668.  Conant  was  not  satisfied  with  the  name  given 
by  the  court;  ii^  1671  he  petitioned  to  have  it  changed  to  Bud&Ufhj 
the  name  of  the  town  in  England  from  which  he  came.    The  M- 
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lowing,  from  NewhalPs  Essex  Menwnal^  1836,  is  an  extract  from 

the  petition : — 

"  Now  my  nmbte  suit  and  leqnest  is  onto  this  honorable  Court  onlie  that  the  name 
of  our  town  or  plantation  may  be  altered  or  changed  from  Beverly,  and  be  called  Bad- 
leigh.  I  have  two  reasons  that  have  moved  me  unto  this  request:  the  first  is,  the 
great  dislike  and  discontent  of  many  of  our  people  for  this  name  of  Beverly,  because 
(wee  being  but  a  small  place)  it  hath  caused  on  us  the  constant  nick-name  of  beggarly^ 
being  in  the  months  of  many,  and  no  order  was  given,  or  consent  by  the  people,  to 
their  agent,  for  any  name  untill  thev  were  shore  of  being  a  towne  granted  in  the  first 
place.  Secondly,  I  being  the  first  that  had  house  in  Salem,  (and  neither  had  any  hand 
m  nameing  either  that  or  any  other  towne,)  and  myself,  with  those  that  were  with  me, 
being  all  from  the  western  part  of  England,  desire  this  western  name  of  Budleigh,  a 
market  towne  m  Devonshire,  and  neete  ilnto  the  sea,  as  wee  are  heere  in  this  place,  and 
where  myself  was  borne.  Now,  in  regard  of  our  firstnesse  and  antiquity  in  this  soe 
famous  a  collony,  we  should  umblie  request  this  small  nrevaledg,  with  your  favour  and 
consent,  to  give  this  name  abovesaid  unto  our  towne.  I  never  vet  made  sute  or  request 
tmto  the  Oenerall  Court  for  the  least  matter,  tho  I  think  I  might  as  well  have  done,  as 
many  others  have,  who  have  obtained  much  without  hazard  of  life,  or  preferring  the 
public  good  before  their  own  interest,  which  I  praise  God  I  have  done.  If  this  my 
ante  may  find  acceptation  with  your  worships,  I  shall  rest  umbly  thankfuU,  and  my 
praiers  shall  not  cease  unto  the  throne  of  grace  for  God's  guidance  and  his  blessing 
to  be  on  all  vour  waightie  proceedings,  and  that  iustice  and  righteousness  may  be  eve- 
rie  where  administered,  and  sound  doctrine,  truth,  and  holiness  everie  where  taught 
and  practised  throughout  this  wilderness  to  all  posterity,  which  God  grant.  Amen." 
This  petition  was  signed  by  thirty-three  or  four  other  names.  But  it  appears  that  the 
petition  was  not  granted. 

Beverly  is  11  miles  from  Ipswich,  17  north-east  of  Boston,  and 
14  south-west  of  Gloucester.  Its  greatest  length  is  six  and  two 
thirds  and  width  three  and  a  h^lf  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two 
territoral  parishes;  the  westerly  called  the  Precinct  of  Salem  and 
Beverly,  and  the  easterly  called  the  First  Parish.  "This  last 
contains  two  thirds  of  the  territory,  and  five  sixths  of  the  popula- 
tion." Part  of  Wenham  Pond  lies  within  the  limits  of  this  town. 
There  are  several  conspicuous  hills  in  the  town;  thisit  called 
Brown's  Folly  is  the  highest.  From  the  hill  the  observer  has  a 
view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  bay,  the  towns  of  Salem,  Danvers, 
and  Marblehead,  with  the  surrounding  coimtry. 

There  is  raised  in  this  town  about  1,650  tons  of  hay,  14,000  bush- 
els of  grain,  and  1,100  head  of  cattle  are  pastured.  The  orchards 
yield  an  abundant  supply  of  apples.  Considerable  quantities  of 
butter  and  cheese  are  made,  but  of  the  last,  not  enough  for  home 
consumption.  There  are  about  12,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn  pro- 
duced annually.  The  whole*  quantity  of  grain  raised  is  about 
equal  to  half  of  the  consumption  of  bread  stuffs ;  of  other  vega- 
table  food  the  quantity  produced  exceeds  the  consumption.  The 
great  extent  of  sea-coast  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  sea 
manure  for  improving  the  soil.  The  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  the  cod  fishery  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  business.  There 
are  fifty  vessels,  making  an  aggregate  of  3,500  tons,^  valued,  includ- 
ing the  stores  and  ou&ts,  at  $100,000 ;  manned  by  400  men  and 
hoys.    The  income  of  this  fishery  may  be  estimated  at  $150,000. 

♦  The  author  wcfald  here  mention  that  he  is  deeply  indebted  to  this  valuable  and 
interesting  work  for  much  historical  information  respecting  the  various  towns  in 
Essex  county.  The  work  is  entitled  •<  Ilic  Euez  Memoriaifor  1836,  embracing  a  Bigis- 
Urftr  <*e  Ciwtfy,  by  Jama  M,  NenhaUJ' 
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There  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  about  300  males 
and  200  females.  The  value  of  bobts  and  shoes  manufactured  in 
1837  was  $60,000.    Population  of  the  town,  4,609. 


South-nut  view  of  Beverly, 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  southern  part  of  Beverly  village,  as 
it  is  seen  from  near  the  bridge  connecting  it  with  Salem.  The  act 
for  incorporating  the  proprietors  of  this  bridge  passed  in  1787.  It 
is  1,484  feet  long  and  34  wide.  It  is  built  on  93  wooden  piers  of 
oak  timber,  driven  into  the  mud.  It  has  a  draw  for  vessels.  The 
first  pier  ^as  driven  in  May,  1788.  The  proprietors  are  authorizcMl 
to  receive  toll  seventy  years  from  this  date,  after  which  the  brid^ 
reverts  to  the  commonwealth.  This  is  a  large  village,  mostly  built 
on  a  single  street.  There  are  4  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  of 
which  is  Unitarian,  and  1  Baptist.  There  is  an  academy,  and  a 
bank,  "The  Beverly  Bank."  There  are  two  Congregational 
churches  in  the  upper  parish,  and  a  Baptist  at  the  Farms.  The 
lamented  Capt.  Lathrop,  and  a  number  of  his  men,  who  fell  in  an 
ambuscade  of  the  Indians  at  Bloody  Brook,  at  Deerfield,  were  from 
this  place. 

The  first  church  was  organized  in  1667,  and  the  Rev.  John  Hale, 
the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  at  the  formation  of  the  church.  The 
duties  01  the  sexton  of  the  church,  about  this  period,  as  they  appear 
on  the  town  book,  were  **to  ring  the  bell  at  nine  o'clock  every 
night  a  sufficient  space  of  time  as  is  usual  in  other  places,"  and 
"  keep  and  turn  the  glass."  An  hourglass  was  kept  near  the  pulpit, 
in  view  of  the  minister.  He  was  expected  to  close  his  sermon  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  and  if  he  went  over  or  fell  short  of  the  time 
it  was  a  suflcient  cause  for  complaint.  Mr.  Hale  died  in  1700. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blowers,  who  was  ordained 
in  1701,  and  died  1729.  Rev.  Joseph  Champney  succeeded  Mr. 
Blowers,  was  ordained  1729,  and  died  in  1773.  His  successor 
was  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  who  was  ordained  1772,  and  dismissed 
in  1781,  he  having  been  elected  president  of  Harvard  University. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  McEeen,  who  was  ordained 
in  1785,  and  dismissed  by  mutual  consent  in  1802.  In  1803  Rev. 
Abiel  Abbot  was  installed,  and  died  1828.  The  second  Congre- 
gational church  was  organized,  and  the  first  minister,  the  Rev. 
John  Chipman,  ordained,  in  1715.  The  first  Baptist  church  was 
organized  in  1801.  The  third  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized in  1802.  The  society  was  incorporated  in  1803.  The  second 
Baptist  was  of  the  Christian  denomination,  and  was  formed  in 
1828.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Knight  was  ordained  in  1829.  He 
has  been  dismissed,  and  the  church  have  changed  to  the  Calvinistic 
Baptist. 


BOXFORD. 


BoxFOBD  was  taken  from  Rowley  in  1686,  and  incorporated  as  a 
separate  town.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  population  has  re- 
mained nearly  stationary :  in  1800  it  was  852,  in  1830  957,  and  in 
1837  it  was  964.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  very  great ;  but 
the  inhabitants  by  their  industry  have  overcome  many  natural 
deficiencies.  The  main  business  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture. 
There  is  a  cotton  factory  in  the  place,  which  does  some  business 
in  the  preparation  of  batting.  Shoemaking  is  also  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  value  of  shoes  manufactured  in  1837 
was  $52,975.  This  place  is  10  miles  firom  Ipswich,  13  from 
Newburyport,  and  24  from  Boston.  It  contains  2  postoffices,  one 
in  the  east,  the  other  in  the  west  parish. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  inhabitants  dis- 
played much  ardor  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  eight  persons  from  the  town  were  killed.  The  Hon.  Aaron 
Wood,  a  native  resident  of  this  town,  at  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1791,  left  a  legacy  of  2,061  dollars  for  the  support  of  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar-schools. 

The  town  enjoys  some  useful  water  privileges,  derived  from  seve- 
ral ponds,  which  form  the  head  waters  of  Rowley  and  Parker 
rivers,  and  the  source  of  a  branch  of  Ipswich  river.  In  1680  the 
manufacture  of  iron  was  commenced  here;  but  the  business  was 
soon  discontinued. 

The  first  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1702.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  gymmes  was  the  first  pastor;  he  was  settled  in  1702, 
and  resigned  1708.  The  Rev.  John  Rogers  was  second  pastor;  he 
was  settled  in  1709,  and  left  about  1743,  and  resided  with  his  son  at 
Leominster  till  his  death,  which  took  place  1775.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  Elizur  Holyoke,  who  was  settled  in  1759,  preached 
until  1793,  and  died  1806.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Briggs,  who  was  installed  in  1808,  resigned  Dec.  3,  1833.  The 
second  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1736.  The  Rev. 
John  Cushing  was  the  first  pastor.  He  was  settled  in  1736,  and 
died  1772.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Moses  Hale,  who  was  settled 
in  1774,  and  died  1786.  The  next  pastor  was  Dr.  Eaton,  settled 
here  in  1789. 
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BRADFORD. 

This  iovrh  vas  tkken  from  Rowley.  Its  first  name  was  caHed 
Merrimac.  /  After  that  it  was  known  by  the  tame  of  Rowley  VU^ 
lage.  bi  1673  it  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name.  The 
lands  of  this  town  were  granted  by  the  general  court  to  Rev.  fizekiel 
Rf^rs,  first  minister  of  Rowley^  and  others.  In  1658,  a  commit- 
tee of  Rowley  laid  out  tracts  of  land  for  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips, 
Jolui  and  Robert  Haseltine,  widow  Mighill,  widow  Hobson, 
Thomas  Kimball.  Joseph  Jewett,  Joseph  Chaplin,  John  Simmons, 
Abraham  Foster,  Jonathan  Hopkinson,  John  Eastman,  James 
Dickinson,  and  Maximilian  Jewett,  had  lands  granted  them. 
These  diinded  the  lands  in  rarions  prc^rtions  in  1671^  and  w^e 
most  of  them  the  first  settlers  of  the  town.  Bradford  is  very  plea- 
santly located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Herrimac.  The  length 
of  the  town  is  about  six  miles,  and  from  one  to  two  and  a  mdlf 
miles  in  breadth.  It  contains  about  10,000  aqres  of  land.  The 
mirface  isimeven  and  the  soil  varied.  Much  of  it  is  of  the  first 
quality,  especially  the  upland,' which  is  verdant  amidst  the  droushts 
of  summer.  Many  of  the  hills  are  considerably  elevated,  trom 
which  are  fine  vie  ws  of  rural  scenery.  There  are  extensive  forests 
of  oak,  walnut,  pine  and  maple,  with  beds  of  j)eat,  that  afford  a 
supply  of  fuel  for  the  inhabitants.  The  ponds  m  the  town  are  well 
stocked  with  pickerel  and  perch.  Salmon  in  small  quantitiea  are 
yet  taken,  ^ad  and  alewives  are  taken  in  great  abundance  fipsm 
the  liver.  A  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches  connects  this  tovn 
with  Haverhill.  The  width  of  the  river  is  about  800  ieet  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  but  narrower  at  the  npporjpart.  Hie  depth 
of  water  at  low  tide  is  from  four  to  five  feet.  There  are  serieus 
impediments  to  navigation,  resulting  from  the  short  turn  in  the 
river  and  the  shoals  between  the  chain  ferry  and  Haveiliill ;  tmt 
hirils  of  vessels  built  at  Bradford  and  Haverhill,  of  the  buithen  of 
400  tons,  have  passed  down,  while  those  of  90  or  100  tons  have 
come  up  loaded.  The  scenery  on  th6  banks  6f  the  Merritnac,  b^ 
tweeh  this  town  and  Haverhill,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  69iip» 
building  is  now  almost  totally  abandoned,  as  easier  labor  and  moito 
profit  is  dwived  from  the  manufacturing  of  boots  and  shoes,  of 
which  it  is  estimated  that  about  360,000  pairs  are  made  annually. 
The  Tillage  in  Bradford,  on  the  oj^site  side  the  M^rrimae  from 
HavOThill,  contains  about  30  dwelling-houses  and  a  church.  Brad- 
ford is  30  miles  N.  of  Boston.    Population,  2,275. 

Brmdford  Aoademy^  in  the  west  parish,  was  established  in  1808. 
Its  location  is  on  an  elevated  site,  and  commands  a  delightful  vieifr 
of  the  surrounding  country,  comprising  the  entire  villages  of  Brad- 
fofd  sad  Haverhill.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Judson  and  Harriet  New* 
«ll,  wtio  were  pupils  in  this  sohool,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
the  Christian  World.  This  academy  is  extensively  known,  and 
bas  been  generally  attended  by  a  large  number  of  pupHs^  MerH^ 
mae  Aeadmy  is  located  in  the  east  parish^  as4  was  eslablidied 
ia  1821,  and  is  in  successful  opmtion. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars  the  people  woe  much  alarmed 

for  their  safety,  and  fortified  three  houses ;  but  they  were  not  much 
molested  by  the  savages.  The  following  is  from  a  discourse  de- 
livered by  Gardner  a.  Perry  in  1820.    He  says : 

"  I  have  iband  but  one  record  of  any  violence  experienced  from  them.  This  is  eoii- 
tained  in  a  nota  attached  to  one  of  the  town  books^  by  ShiAid  Walker,  who  was  thetown- 
clerk.  He  obseires  in  this  note  that  Thomas  Kimball  was  shot  by  an  Indian^  the  third 
of  May,  1676,  and  his  wife  and  five  children,  Joannah  Thomas,  Josephi  Prescilla  and 
John,  were  carried  captives.  These,  hoTii^ver,  he  observes  in  another  note,  re- 
tamed  home  again  the  13th  of  Jane,  the  same  year.  The  honse  in  which  Mr.  Kim- 
ball bved,  stood  on  the  road  leading  to  Boxford,  the  cellar  of  which  may  still  be  seen. 
"  It  is  traditionally  reported,'*  continues  Mr.  Ferry, "  that  the  Indians  who  committed 
this  violence  set  out  from  their  homes  near  Dracut  with  the  intention  of  killing  some 
one  in  Rowley  who  they  supposed  had  injured  them,  but  finding  the  night  too  far  spent, 
they  did  not  dare  to  proceed  &rther,  and  so  revenged  themselves  on  Mr.  Kimball. 
There  was  also  a  Mr.  Nehemiah  Carlton  shot  from  across  the  river,  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  upon  Haverhill ;  and  it  is  said,  farther,  that  one  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
felling  timber  on  the  Haverhill  side  of  the  river  was  also  shot.  Besides  these  I  hate 
heard  of  no  partbctilar  injury  received  from  them.' 

The  first  btirial  in  the  east  parish  burying-place  was  in  1723, 
Mrs.  Martha  Hale.    The  following  is  taken  from  the  foot*stone : 

« If  you  will  look  it  will  appear 
She  was  the  firM  buried  here.'* 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  ever  witnessed  here  was  a  great 
fiseshet  io  1818.  The  snow  had  been  melted  by  a  violent  rain,  which 
rushed  down  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac  with  great  fury,  tearing 
up  the  ice,  which  was  nearly  two  feet  thick,  with  the  noise  and 
convulsions  of  an  earthquake ;  driven  into  immense  dams,  it  rolled 
and  flew  about  in  every  possible  direction  on  its  way  to  the  ocean. 
The  fiver  was  raised  21  feet  above  common  high- water  mark. 
The  country  around  was  inundated,  and  in  many  houses  the  water 
was  from  two  inches  to  five  feet  in  depth.  The  ice  was  driven  far 
upon  the  land,  and  pyramids  of  fragments  were  thrown  up  above 
the  level  of  the  flood.  Buildings  were  removed  and  destroyed, 
cattle  and  sheep  were  drowned,  and  ruin  spread  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Penny  says,  in  his  historical  discourse,  'Hhat  the  eels  go  up 
the  river  the  beginning  of  May  in  a  ribband  or  stream  of  about  a 
foot  wide  upon  the  average,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  depth,  and 
every  year  in  the  same  course.  They  are  from  two  to  six  inches 
in  length,  move  with  considerable  velocity,  and  contiime  to  pass 
along  wi^out  interruption  for  about  four  days.  Almost  an  incon- 
ceivable number  must  pass  during  this  time."  They  are  said  to 
be  from  the  ocean,  and  are  said  to  pass  into  the  ponds  and  brooks 
connected  with  the  river. 

The  first  Congregational  church,  located  in  the  west  parish,  was 
organized  in  1682.  The  fijrst  pastor  was  Rev.  Zachariah  Symmes, 
who  was  settled  in  1682,  died  1707.  He  was  succeeded  by  hit 
son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Symmes,  in  1708,  who  died  in  1726.  The 
£ev^  Joseph  Parsons  succeeded  Mr.  Symmes,  and  was  settled  in 
1726,  and  died  in  1765.  The  next  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williams^ 
who  was  settled  in  1765,  and  resigned  in  1780.    His  successor  was 
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Ktv.  Jonafhan  Allen,  who  was  settled  in  1781,  The  sixth  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  Ira  Ingrabam,  who  settled  here  in  1824,  resigned  in 
1830.  The  seventfa  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Loammi  J.  Hoadly,  who 
was  settled  in  1830,  resigned  January,  1833.  His  successor  was 
ibB  Rev.  Moses  C.  Searle,  who  was  settled  in  1833,  and  resigned 
in  1834  ' 

The  second  Congregational  church,  in  the  east  parish,  was  formed 
ID  1728*    The  Methodist  society  was  established  in  1832. 


DANVERS. 


Danvsbs  was  formerly  a  part  of  Salem,  known  by  the  name  of 
Sblem  villoffe.  It  was  settled  by  Gov.  Endicott  and  his  associates 
in  1628.  The  settlement  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1752, 
and  as  a  town  June  16,  1757.  Tradition  says  it  received  its  name 
from  Earl  IV  Anvers,  a  nobleman  in  the  north  of  England,  but  why 
lus  name  was  adopted  does  not  appear.'*^  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1837  was  4,804.  There  are  seven  houses  of  public  wor- 
ship, viz.,  2  Congregational,  2  Universalist,  1  Unitarian,  1  Baptist, 
and  1  Methodist  The  principal  village  in  Danvers  is  large  ana 
thickly  settled ;  its  principal  street  joins  the  main  street  in  Salenii 
f<HrminR  but  one  continuous  settlement.  The  New  Mills  village, 
(ritnatea  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Porter  river,  in  the  nortfi- 
eastern  part  of  the  township,  was  settled  in  1754.  During  thf 
xevolntionary  war,  four  20  gun  ships,  and  eight  or  ten  privateers, 
were  built  faera.  In  1837,  ttiere  were  manu&ctured  in  this  town 
14,000  paii^  of  boots,  615,000  pairs  of  shoes;  the  value  of  boots 
and  shoes  was  $436,900;  males  employed,  666;  females,  411. 
There  were  28  tanneries ;  hides  tanned,  66^200 ;  value  of  the  lea« 
ther  tanned  and  curried,  $264,400;  hands  employed,  110;  eapital 
invested,  $203,700.  There  were  3  manufactories  of  morocco;  skins 
manufactured,  98,000,  valued  at  $39,400;  hands  employed^  36; 
capital  invested,  $30,000.  Nails,  chocolate,  bricks  and  vanoua 
other  articles  are  manufactured  here.  The  colter  of  the  prinoi^ 
pal  village  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  caitral  part  of 
»alem,  and  about  15  from  Boston.  There  are  two  banks,  the 
Danvers  Bank,  incorporated  in  1825,  capital  $150,000;  the  War*. 
Ten  Bank,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital  $120,000;  andr.aa.  insu- 
rance company,  incorporated  in  1829. 

The  inhabitants  of  Danvers  have  always  been  distinguished  ibr 
their  patriotism,  and  its  citizens  bore  their  full  ^re  in  the  neat 
contest  of  the  Revolution.  Gen.  Israel  Putnamf  so  celebratea  for 
his  courage  and  his  important  services  in  the  French,  Indian,  and 
Revolutionary  wars,  was  a  native  of  Danvers.  Col.  Hutchi|iso(n,> 
another  commander  in  the  revolutionary  army  from  Ais  town,  re- 
ceived the  marked  approbation  of  Wauiington  for  his  services  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Delaware.    He  also  commanded,  a  company  at 

*  Ths  tnthor  U  iadetMed  toilr.  Poole  for  a  mnnber  of  particulars  respocUng  the  his* 
SDtysfthistomi.  ^ 
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th*  siegd  and  caj^ture  of  Quebec  by  Gen.  W0I&,  and  wa«  at  Lata 
George,  and  at  tne  defeat  of  Ticonderogaj  with  Gen.  Abeicvombie. 
At  the  Dattle  of  Lexington  he  commanded  a  company  of  minim 
m&n.  Jeremiah  Page,  another  hero  from  this  town,  commanded 
a  company  at  Lexington,  and  afterwards  became  a  colonel  in  the 
army.  Capt.  Samuel  l^age  also  fought  at  Lexington,  and  com^ 
manded  a  company  in  the  revolutionary  army.  .Gen.  Gideon  Fos- 
ter, another  commander  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  still  surviresi  aC 
the  age  of  90  years. 


SoMtkim  vmm  of  th$  CoUm$  Bmu^  Ikmvm. 

At  eariy  a«  June  6th,  1774,  General  Gage,  the  royal  gbvefrtof, 
eama  here  from  Boston  with  two  companies  of  the  king's  troops, 
from  Castle  William,  belonging  to  the  64th  regiment,  and  had  hi^ 
haad^quarters  at  the  mansion  of  Hon.  R.  Hooper,  since  the  pro* 
Jerty  of  the  late  Judge  Collins,  of  which  the  above  cut  is  a  repre- 
aentation.  The  troops  were  encamped  about  the  house  |  but  thcjr 
had  b«eA  there  scarcely  three  months  before  the  rebellious  spint 
of  the  peofrie  became  so  manifest  that  a  large  part  of  this  force  was 
kept  under  arms  every  night,  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  on  the 
loth  of  September  Gov.  Gage  marched  back  to  Boston. 

It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  house  that  the  witchcraft  excitenielit 
of  1692  first  manifested  itself  In  Felf  s  Annals  of  Salem^  it  is 
thua  noticed:  [Feb.]  "25th.  Tituba,  an  Indian  servant  of  Rev. 
S.  Parris,  is  complained  of  for  witchcraft.  Before  this,  John,  heir 
bnabaiid,  another  Indian  servant  of  Mr.  P.,  had  been  persuaded  by 
Mary  Sibley  to  make  a  superistitious  experiment  for  discovering* 
pifsons,  who,  they  supposed,  secretly  afflicted  Mr.  P.'s  daughter, 
EUfabeth,  JE.  9,  and  his  niece  Abigail  Williams,  M.  11,  and  Ann 
Patoam,  a  girl  of  the  neighborhood.  March  1st.  Sarah  Osbom, 
Sarah  and  Dorothy  Good,  Tituba,  servant  of  Mr.  Parris,  Martha 
Cory,  Rebecca  Nurse,  Sarah  Cloyce,  John  Proctor  and  his  ti^ife 
Eti»ibeth,  all  of  Salem  village,  are  committed  to  Boston  jail,  on 
diarge  of  witchcraft.  11th.  Mr.  Partis  and  other  ministers  observe 
a  Past  at  S^em  village  because  witchcraft  had  appeared.  lhesa.T-t 
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Ihiy  ttUay,  having  confeased  tttai  she  innocoaUy  coimcilled  Jdm, 
Ihe  uidiaii,  to  attempt  a  diacovery  of  witchea,  is  permitted  to  com^ 
mune  with  Mr«  P.'s  church,  ^le  had  been  previously  discipUoed 
for  such  council  and  appeared  weil.'^ 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  records  of  the  first  churchi 
where  it  appears  in  Mr.  Parris'  own  hand-writing. 

"  27th  M•Jrcl^  Sab.  1692.  Sacrament  Day. ' 
''After  the  comman  auditory  were  dismissed,  a&d  before  the  church  cotpmunion  of 
the  Lordli  UMe,  the  following  Testimony  against  the  Error  of  oar  sister  Bfory  Sibley 
who  had  pmt  dirootUm  ta  my  Indian  man  in  an  unwairantable  way  to  find  ont 
witches,  was  read  by  xh^t  Pastor.  It  is  altogether  undenyable  tha(  one  great  luid 
blessed  Giod  hath  snnered  many  persons,  in  several  Families  of  this  little  village,  to 
be  grievonsly  vexed  and  tortured  in  body,  and  to  be  deeply  tempted,  to  the  endanger* 
iBg  of  the  deBtrnclioa  of  their  scmIs,  and  all  these  amazing  Acts  (well  known  to  many 
of  as)  to  be  done  by  Witchcraft  and  JXaboUcal  Operauons.  It  is  also  wel}  known 
that  when  these  calamities  first  began,  which  was  in  mv  own  family,  the  afiiictioa 
was  several  weeks  before  sn<;h  hellish  operations  as  Witchcraft  waa^  suspected.  Kay 
it  never  brake  forth  to  any  considerable  light  until  diabolical  means  was  used  by  tlie 
making  of  a  cake  bv  my  Indian  man^  Who  had  lus  directions,  ft'om  this  our  sister 
Mary  Sibley,  since  Which  apparitions  have  been  plenty,  and.  exceeding  much  mischief 
hath  IbUowed.  But  by  this  means  it  seems  the  I)evu  hath  been  raized  aiOoiigst  us, 
and  his  rage  19  vehement  and  terrible,  and  when  he  shall  be  silenced  the  Lord  only 
knows." 

The  First  Con^egatunud  church  was  located  in  the  "north 
parish,  and  organized  1671.  Rev.  James  Bailey  was  the  first 
pastor;  he  was  settled  in  1671,  and  resigned  1680.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  George  Burroughs,  who  was  settled  1680,  and  re- 
sided 1683,  and  pn  the  19th  August,  1692,  was  executed  for 
witchcraft  on  ^'Oallows  Hill,'^  Salem.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rer.  Deodab  Lawson  in  1683,  who  resign^  in  1688.  The 
next  in  order  was  Rey.  Samuel  Parris,  who  was  settled  in  1689, 
and  resigned  in  1696.  It  was  in  Mr.  Parris'  family  that  witch- 
craft excitement  first  made  its  appearance.  .  His  successor  was 
the  Rey.  Joseph  Green,  who  was  settled  in  1698,  and  died  1716. 
The  Rey.  Peter  Clark  succeeded  him  in  1717,  and  died  in  1768. 
His  successor,  Rey.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  was  settled  1772,  and 
died  1826.  '     -  ' 

The  Second  Ctmsregationctl chnrthy  located  in  the  south  patish, 
was  organized  in  1713.  The  Baptist  society  was  organizea  1799, 
located  at  New  Mills.  The  Unitarian  society  was  incorporated  in 
1825.  The  Rey.  Mr.  Sewall  was  settled  in  1827.  This  church  is 
located  at  south  parish.  The  First  UniversaHst  church,  located 
at  New  Mills,  organized  in  1829.  Pastor,  Rey.  William  Henry 
Knapp,  installed  1834.  Second  Universalist,  located  in  soutn- 
parish.    The  Methodist  society  was  rtoently  organized. 

The  public  acts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Danyers  in  those  fearful 
times  immediately  preceding  the  open  rupture  with  the  mother 
country,  as  shown  by  their  town  records,  display  an  ardor  and.de- 
terminatioii  in  yiew  of  the  great  stn^ffle  before  them,  unsurpassed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  These  acts  were  followed  by 
prompt jpersonal  effort  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  blood  of  her 
sons.    Uf  those  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lexington  one  fixfh  pait 
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were  inhabitants  of  this  town.  A  monument  to  their  lAemory  was 
laid  in  1835,  on  the  60th  ahniversary  of  the  battle,  by  Gen.  Gideon 
Foster,  one  of  the  survivors,  and  captain  of  a  company  of  minute 
men  from  this  town,  which  fought  on  that  day.  Gen.  Foster  then 
addressed  the  multitude  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony,  among 
which  were  nineteen  survivors  of  the  revolutionary  army ;  after 
which  religious  services  were  performed,  and  an  address  delivered 
by  Danl.  r.  King,  Esq.,  in  that  ancient  church  where  sixty  years 
before  religious  services  were  had  over  the  remains  of  the  slain. 

''The  occasion  will  long  be  remembered, — as  calculated  to 
deepen  our  feelings  of  veneration  for  the  events  commemorated — 
for  the  exercise  of  generous  feelings  in  the  discharge  of  an  honor 
due  to  the  glorious  dead, — and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  will  re- 
mind us  of  our  obligations  to  those  who  spilled  their  blood  in  the 
first  offering  at  the  shrine  of  liberty." 


MonuwtetU  and  Bell  TmerHf  Jkanotn, 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  monument,  which  is  built  of  hewn 
simite,  is  22  feet  in  height  and  7  feet  broad  at  the  base.  It  was 
completed  in  1837,  at  an  expense  somewhat  exceeding  $1,000. 
The  following  inscriptions,  carved  in  Italian  marble,  appear  on  two 
sides  of  the  monument 

[Oh  the  east\ 
Battle  of  LextDgton,  April  19th,  1775.    Samuel  Cook,  aged  33  jrean ;  Benj.  Daland, 
25;  George  Soathwick,  25;  JothamWebb,  22;  Henry  Jacobs,  22;  Ebenr.  Qold> 
thwait,  22 ;  Ferky  Fumam,  21 ;  Citiaens  of  Danvers,  fell  od  that  day. 
Dalce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 

[On  the  reverse.] 
Erected  by  Citizens  of  Danyers  on  the  60th  Anmrersary,  1835. 

In  the  back-ground  is  a  view  of  an  ancient  building  which  was 
formerly  much  celebrated  as  the  Old  BeU  Tavern^  for  many  vears 
ke]^t  by  a  Mr.  Francis  Sjrmonds,  who,  besides  being  the  lanalord, 
clumed  the  honor  of  being  the  poet  laureate  of  the  village.    A 
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wooden  vepfeBentatioa  of  a  bell  huag  from  his  sign-post,  on  whieh 
lie  caused  to  be  inscribed, 

«  rU  toll  YOU  in  if  you  have  need 
And  feed  yon  well  and  bid  yOQ  speed." 

To  the  business  of  publican  he  united  that  of  chocolate  dealer, 
and  on  a  sign  projecting  from  the  post  below  the  bell,  was  the  fol- 
lowing couplet : 

"  Francis  Symond^  makes  and  sells 
The  best  of  Chocolate,  also  Shells." 

This  house  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  resort,  it  being  on  the 
ereat  thoroughfare  from  the  east  and  north  to  Boston.  It  was 
here  that  the  Salem  regiment,  under  the  late  Col.  Time.  Pickering, 
halted  for  refreshment  on  their  march;  to  Bunker  Hill  on  the  17th 
of  Jime,  1775. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that  this  ancient  building 
was  once  the  temporary  residence  of  Elizabeth  Whitman^  whose 
singular  history  in  fictitious  narrative,  and  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  EKza  Wharton^  has  excited  so  much  interest  with  read- 
ers of  romance.  It  was  here  she  lived  a  transient  visiter,  a  mys- 
tery to  all,  and  here,  among  strangers,  she  died.  She  is  described 
by  those  who  saw  her  as  a  lady  of  agreeable  manners  and  con- 
versation, of  strong  mind,  inteUigent  and  accomplished.  In  form 
she  was  above  the  common  height,  and  had  considerable  personal 
beauty.  Jler  fate  appears  to  have  excited  much  sympathy  in  the 
village,  and  her  remains  were  followed  by  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  village  burial-ground,  where  the  mutilated  head- 
stone of  her  grave  stiu  remains.  The  foot-stone  has  long  since 
bee^n  entirely  demolished  by  the  depredations  of  visiters,  who  m^ke 
their  pilgrimages  to  the  spot  and  carry  away  some  portion  as  a 
relic,  and,  unless  some  measures  are  taken  to  prevenf  it,  the  re- 
maining stone  will  also  soon  disappear.  These  monuments  to  her 
memory  are  made  from  a  reddish  freestone,  and  were  placed  at  her 
grave  by  some  unknown  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  head-stone 
bears  the  following  inscription,  which  difiers  from  that  recosded 
in  the  book  purporting  to  be  her  history,  only  in  the  name* 

"This  humble  st6ne  in  memory  of  Elikabetr  WniTXAif,  is  inscribed  by  her  weep- 
ing friends  to  whom  she  endeared  herself  by  uncommon  tenderness  and  affection. 
Endowed  with  superior  genins  and  acquirements,  she  was  still  man  endeared  by 
humility  and  beneyqlence.  Let  candor  throw  a  veil  over  her  frailties,  for  ^reat  was 
her  charity  to  others.  She  sustained  the  last  painful  scene  far  from  every  friend,  and 
exhibited  an  example  of  calm  resignation.  Her  departure  was  on  the  25th  of  July. 
A.  n,  1788,  in  the  37th  y^sar  of  her  aga^and  the  team  of  strangers  watered  her  grave." 


ESSEX. 


EssKX  was  for  121  years  a  parish  of  the  ancient  town  of  Ipswich, 
and  was  called  Chebaceo.  It  became  a  separate  town  in  1819. 
The  fishing  business  was  formerly  extensively  carried  on  in  this 
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%oivm.  It  is  well  situaled  for  Bbip-buildfng.  Doryig  ftte  fean 
preceding  1837,  there  were  220  vessels  built,  the  tonnage  of  whiek 
was  12,600  tons ;  valued  at  $337,500 ;  hands  employed  in  ship- 
building, 120.  There  were  14  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery.  The  timber  for  ship-building  is  rafted  frcm  the 
Merrimae  into  Plum  Island  Sound,  and  thence  through  a  canal 
which  has  been  cut  across  the  mardies  fifom  Ipswich  bay.  T^e 
farms  in  Essex  are  good.  Much  fruit  is  raised,  and  many  tons  of 
hay  annually  sold  in  the  Boston  and  Salem  markets.  Another 
source  of  profit,  to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the  clam-banks  of 
Essex.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  barrels  of  clams  are  dug  here 
annually,  and  sold  (exclusive  of  barrels  and  salt)  for  $2,50  to  $3 
per  barrel.  There  is  one  fact  which  is  indicative  of  the  attach- 
ment  of  the  people  to  the  place :  that  of  196  families,  of  which  the 
town  consisted  in  1820,  nfty-two  were  of  the  name  of  Burnhamp 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  residue  were  of  the  names  of  Cogs- 
well and  Choate.  The  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town 
consists  of  about  50  dwelling-houses  and  two  churches,  about  5 
miles  firom  Ipswich,  and  25  from  Boston.  Population  of  the  town, 
1,402. 

.  A  CongregaiioruU  church  was  formed  here  in  1681.  The  next 
year  Ae  Kev.  John  Wise  was  ordained  pastor.  His  successor  wa» 
Rev.  Theophilus  Pickering,  who  was  settled  in  1726.  fa  1746, 
the  second  society  was  formed,  and  in  1747  the  Rev.  John  Cleave- 
land  was  ordained  pastor.  In  1774,  the  two  churches  united  under 
Mr.  Cleaveland.  Rev.  Josiah  Webster  succeeded  Mr.  Cleaveland 
in  1799.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  who  was  installed 
1809.    The  Rev.  Robert  Crowell  was  settled  1814. 

The  Christian  society  was  organized  in  1808,  and  their  house 
erected  1809. 
A  Universalist  society  was  formed  1829. 


GEORGETOWN. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1838,  previous  to  which  it  was 
the  western  part  of  Rowley,  and  called  New  Rawky.  It  appean 
that  the  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in 
1731,  and  the  first  pastor  was  James  Chandler,  a  native  of  Ando- 
ver,  who  settled  here  in  1732,  and  died  in  1788.  The  highest  land 
in  the  county  is  '^  Bald  Paie^  From  this  elevation  an  extensive 
and  delightful  view  may  be  obtained,  comprdiending  a  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Merrin»c,  and  the  adjacent  settkments,  tog»> 
ther  with  the  beautiful  town  of  HaverhilL 


GLOUCESTER. 


Gloucester  is  a  maritime  town,  comprising  Gape  Ann,  and 
an  inland  parish.  This  promontory  was  named  Ca|)e  Ann,  by 
Prince  Charles,  out  of  re£(pect  to  his  mother.    It  is  joined  to  the 
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maialaiid  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  about  fifty  yards  wide,  called  the 
Cut,  over  which  the  road  passes  into  the  harbor.  The  name  Cut 
was  derived  from  an  early  grant,  in  these  words :  "  Upon  the  26th 
of  the  5th  month,  1643,  it  is  ordered  that  Hr.  Richard  Blynman, 
Pastor,  is  to  cut  the  beach  through  and  to  maintaine  it,  and  hath 
given  him  three  ackers  of  upland,  and  hee  is  to  have  the  benefit  to 
himself  and  his  forever,  giveing  the  Inhabitantes  of  the  town  firee 
passage."  This  afforded  an  easier  and  shorter  passage  to  vessels 
bound  to  or  from  the  eastward. 

In  1624,  the  Dorchester  (Eng.)  company  commenced  a  fishing 
and  planting  station  here.  Thomas  Gardner  was  appointed  over* 
seer  of  the  planting,  and  John  Tilley  of  the  fishing,  that  year.  Ro- 
ger Conant,  who  had  been  appointed  overseer  of  both  departments, 
removed  here  the  year  after,  bringing  Lyford  as  minister,  with 
others^.  But  this  settlement  was  broken  up  in  1626,  and  Conant, 
with  most  of  the  company,  removed  to  Salem.  A  few  years  after, 
a  permanent  settlement  was  formed  here  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blynman, 
an  ejected  minister  of  Wales,  with  about  fifty  others.  In  1639,  the 
place  was  incorporated  as  a  fishing  plantation.  In  1642,  Glouces- 
ter was  created  a  town  by  the  general  court.  It  was  named  after 
Gloucester,  England,  the  native  place  of  some  of  the  first  settlers. 

The  first  church  was  formed  1642.  The  Rev.  Richard  Blynman 
wa*  pastor  until  1648,  when  he  removed.  This  was  the  19th 
church  gathered  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  Vhiversalist  society 
was  formed  in  1774,  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Jdm  Mur- 
ray^  the  first  teacher  of  that  denomination.  In  1792  it  was  incor- 
porated by  the  legislature  as  the  Independent  Christian  Society. 

The  second^  or  West  parish^  was  incorporated  by  the  general 
court  in  1716.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Thompson  was  settled  in  the 
same  year.^  This  parish  was  the  first  set  off  from  the  town..  A 
large  majority  of  the  society  having  become  Universalists,  the  desk 
has  been  supplied  lately,  by  a  clergyman  of  that  denomination. 

The  thirds  or  Squam  parish,  was  incorporated  in  1728.  The  Rev. 
Benjamin  Bradstreet,  the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  the  same  year. 
In  1804,  Rev.  Ezra  Leonard  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational 
preacher ;  in  1815  he  embraced  the  UniversaUst  doctrine,  and  the 
society  is  now  of  that  order. 

The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1813. 

The  fourth,  or  Town  parish,  the  oldest  parish  in  the  town,  being 
the  location  of  the  first  settlers,  and  the  place  of  worship  and  seat 
of  business  for  a  century.  In  1738,  a  new  meeting-house  was 
erected  in  the  Harbor,  by  part  of  the  society,  and  Rev.  John  White 
was.  their  preacher.  A  new  parish  was  oi^nized.  The  parish 
was  divided,  and  the  northern  part  incorporated  as  a  separate^ 
parish,  (the  fourth)  in  1742.  Rev.  John  Ro^rs,  first  pastor,  was* 
ordain^  in  1744,  died  1782.  Since  that  penod  there  has  been  no 
regular  ordained  minister.    It  is  now  a  UniversaUst  society. 

The  fifth,  or  Shndy  Bay  parish,  was  incorpcNrated  in  1754  In 
1766,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cleaveiand  was  ordained  as  first  pastor. 

The  town  of  Gloucester  comprises  lour  villages.    The  Harbor^ 
23 
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80  called,  is  the  principal  Tillage,  and  is  finely  located  on  the  aoatli 
«ide  of  the  cape.    The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  vU- 


South-wettem  view  of  Gloucester. 

lage  as  it  is  approached  from  the  south-west.  The  settletnent  is 
compact ;  many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  The  sea  views 
from  this  J)lace  are  very  extensive,  and  rarely  equalled  in  grandeur 
and  sublimity  by  any  on  the  coast,  and  the  inhabitants  truly  dwell  at 

"the  nobe  of  the  soanding  surge!  when  the  dark  roUing  wave  is  near>  with  its  baek 
offoam!" 

The  villa^  of  Sandy  Bay  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  cape, 
about  five  miles  from  the  Harbor.  A  pier  and  breakwater  have  been 
constructed  here  for  the  security  of  shipping.  The  village  of  Squam 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  cape,  about  five  miles  from  the  Harlxxr. 
Opposite  this  place  is  the  sand  beach,  which  once  supplied  with 
sand  all  the  towns  from  Portsmouth  to  Boston,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  used  on  floors  instead  of  paint  or  carpets. 

The  mackerel  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  this  town. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  business  that  has  been  done  in 
this  branch  in  the  years  1832,  '33  and  '34.  The  year  1835  was  an 
Ujifortunate  year  to  the  mackerel  catchers.  There  were  inspected 
in  1832,  8,138  barrels  of  No.  1,  and  6,202  half  barrels;  of  No.  2, 
15,421  barrels  and  7,163  half  barrels;  of  No.  3,  15,010  barrels  and 
547  half  barrels.  In  1834,  there  were  inspected  of  No.  1,  18,836 
barrels,  and  9,432  half  barrels :  of  No.  2,  20,638  barrels,  and  6,591 
half  barrels;  of  No.  3,  13,763  barrels,  and  143  half  barrels. 

The  following  is  from  the  state  Statistical  Tables  in  1837.  Ves- 
sels employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  221 ;  tonnage  of  the 
same,  9,824;  cod-fish  caught,  55,181  quintals;  value  of  the  same, 
$186,516 ;  mackerel  cau^t,  43,934  barrels ;  value  of  the  same, 
$335,566 ;  salt  used  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  113^760 
bushels;  hands  employed,  1,580;  capital  invested,  $349,000. 
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Immense  quarries  of  light  and  gray  granite  are  foond  in  this 
town ;  this  is  split  into  regularly  formed  blocks.  It  is  of  a  fine 
flrain,  easily  dressed,  and  can  be  loaded  into  vessels  at  little  expense. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  it.  The  qiiatries  employ  about 
three  hundred  men,  who  get  out  about  100,000  tons  yearly,  and 
this  is  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $2  per  ton.  Ghticester  BarJc 
ocHnmenced  operation  in  1796,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  and  it 
was  incorporated  Jan.  27,  1800.  Subsequent  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture increaated  the  capital  to  $200,000,  its  present  amount.  Here  is 
an  insurance  company,  with  s^  capital  of  $100,000,  and  an  institu- 
ti<m  for  savings.  There  are  two  newspapers  printed  in  this  place, 
which  are  issued  twice  each  week.  There  are  14  churches  in  this 
town,  of  which  5  arp  Universalist.  4  Orthodox,  3  Baptist,  1  Unita- 
rian, and  1  Methodist.  Five  are  located  in  the  Harbor  parish,  2 
in  the  West  parish,  3  in  Squam,  1  in  Town  parish,  and  3  in  Sandy 
Bay. 

It  has  been  stated  in  some  ancient  publicatioi^s  that  lions  ^ave 
been  seen  in  this  section  of  country.  William  Wood,  the  author 
of  "  New  England's  Prospect,"  says,  concerning  lions,  "  I  will  not 
say  that  I  ever  saw  any  myself,  but  some  affirm  that  they  have- 
eeen  a  lion  at  Cape  Ann,  which  is  not  above  ten  leagues  ijrom  Bos- 
ton. Some  likewise  being  lost  in  the  woods,  have  heard  such  ter- 
rible roarings,  as  have  made  them  much  aghast;  which  must  be- 
either  devils  or  lions,  there  being  no  other  creatures  which  use  to 
roar,  saving  bears,  which  have  not  such  a  terrible  km*  of  roaring." 

This  place  was  visited  by  a  severe  storm  in  August,  1636,  in 
which  a  ^lelanchd[y  shipwreck  took  place.  There  had  been  a 
strong  wind  blowing  from  the  south  and  south-east  for  a  week;  at 
midnight  it  changed  to  the  north-east,  when  a  tremendous  storm 
set  in.  Trees  were  ;tom  up  by  theirroots,  vessels  were  driven  from 
their  anchorage,  and  houses  were  blown  dbwn.  The  tide  rose 
twenty  feet  in  height.  Ihiring  the  storm,  Mr.  AUerton's  bark  was 
cast  away  upon  the  cape,  twentv-<me  persons  were  drowned,  of 
which  number  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Avery,  of  Wiltshire,  (Eng.)  wiUi 
his  wife  and  six  small  children.  All  were  lost  except  Mr.  Thacher 
and  his  wife,  who  were  cast  upon  the  shore  of  an  island  and  saved. 
The  island  where  the  two  were  saved  was  afterward  called  Thach- 
er's  Island.  The  rock  on  which  the  vessel  struck  is  still  called 
Avery's  rock.  In  1671,  a  whirlwind  of  about  forty  feet  in  breadth 
passed  through  the  neck  that  makes  one  side  of  the  harbor,  bearing 
all  before  it  With  such  power  that  a  large  rock  in  the  harbor  came 
near  being  overturned. 

In  1692,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  mystery,  many  strange  oc- 
currences took  place  at  Gloucester. 

The  people  thought  they  saw  anned  Frenchmen  and  Indians  rnnnin^  about  their 
houses  and  fields ;  these  they  often  shot  at  when  within  a  short  distance ;  the  shot  ap- 
peared to  take  effect,  ^  much  so  as  to  cause  them  to  fall,  but  on  cominjg  up  they  rose 
s&d  nui  sway.  The  <<  unaccountable  tronblers"  in  return  shot  at  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  who  said  that  theyhear4  the  shot  whiz  by  their  ears.  One  man  heard  the 
sep^  of  a  gu,  the  bottet  of  which  whizzed  by  him  and  cut  off  a  pine  bosl^  near  at 
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hand,  and  lodged  in  a  hemlock  tree.  Taming  round,  he  saw  f<mr  men  advancing  to- 
ward him  with  gons  on  their  shoulders.  There  were  others  who  saw  Where  the  ballet 
had  lodged  and  cut  off  the  pine  bush.  For  three  weeks  the  alarm  was  so  great  that 
two  regiments  were  raised,  and  a  company'  of  sixty  men  from  Inswich,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Appleton,  was  sent  to  their  succor.  The  Rev.  John  Emerson,  the  cler^ 
grman  of  the  town,  says  "  all  rational  persons  will  be  satisfied  that  Gloucester  was  not 
alanned  for  a  fortnight  together  by  real  Frenchmen  and  Indians,  but  that  the  devil  and 
his  agents  wiere  the  cause  of  all  that  befel  the  town.''  Another  writer  asks  "  whether 
Satan  did  not  set  ambushments  against  the  good  people  of  Gloucester,  with  demons,  in 
the  shape  of  armed  Indians  and  Frenchmen,  appearing  to  axonsiderable  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  mutually  firing  upon  them  for  the  best  part  of  a  month  together." 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  New  England,  relative  to  a 
large  Marine  Animal,  supposed  to  be  a  Serpent,  seen  near  Cape 
Ann,  Massachusetts,  August,  1817."  The  letter  is  from  the  Hon. 
Lonson  Na$h,  of  Gloucester. 

GUuusUr,  Sept.  9, 1817. 

Sia :  Your  favor  of  the  second  inst.  has  been  received.  The  vote  of  thanks  of  the 
Linnsean  Society  for  my  services  was  highly  gratifying  to  me,  not  simply  on  account 
of  the  hi|;h  consideration  I  entertain  for  the  members  of  that  laudable  institution, 
but  likewise  for  the  agreeable  manner  and  respectable  channel  through  which  their  vote 
of  thanks  was  communicated  to  me. 

I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  the  woman  who  was  said  to  have  sefn  the  serpent 
dormant  on  the  rocks,  near  the  water,  to  whom  you  refer  in  yours  ;  but  she  can  give 
no  material  evidence.  She  says  that  she  saw  something  resembling  a  large  log  of  woo^ 
on  the  rocks,  on  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Ten  Pound  Island, J'a  small  island  in  our 
harbOT,)  resting  parilv  on  the  rocks  and  partly  in  the  water.  The  distance  was  aboat 
half  a  mile.  She  took  a  glass,  looked  at  the  object,  and  saw  it  move.  Her  attention 
was  for  a  short  time  arrested  by  some  domestic  avocation,  and  when  she  looked  for  the 
obiect  again  it  had  disappeared. 

Vott  request  a  detailed  account  of  my  observations  relative  to  the  serpent.  I  saw 
him  on  the  fourteenth  ultimo,  and  when  nearest  I  judged  him  to  be  about  two  hundred 
and  fifly  yards  from  me.  Jit  that  distance  I  jud^  him  in  the  larger  part  about  the 
size  of  ahalf  barrel,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  two  extremes.  Twice  I  saw  him 
with  a  glass,  only  for  a  short  time,  and  at  other  times  with  the  naked  eye  for  nearly 
half  an  nour.  His  color  appeared  nearly  black — his  modon  nearly  vertical.  When 
he  moved  on  the  surface  ot  the  water,  the  track  in  hia  rear  was  visible  for  at  least  half 
a  mile. 

His  velocity,  when  moving  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  I  judged  was  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  in  about  four  minutes.  When  immersed  in  the  water,  his  speed  was  greater, 
Moving,  I  should  say,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two,  or  at  most  in  three  miautes;  When 
Bloving  under  water,  yon  could  oAen  trace  him  by  the  motion  of  the  water  on  the  snr* 
free,  and  from  this  circumstance  I  conclude  he  did  not  swim  deep.  He  apparenUy 
went  as  straight  through  the  water  as  you  could  draw  a  line.  When  he  changed  hts 
course,  it  diminished  his  velocity  but  litUe— the  two  extremes  that  were  visible  ap|>ear- 
ad  rapidly  moving  in  opposite  directions,  and  when  they  came  parallel  they  apjpeered  not 
more  than  a  yard  apart.  With  a  glass  I  could  not  take  in  at  one  view  the  two  extremes 
of  the  animal  that  were  visible.  I  have  looked  at  a  vessel  at  about  the  same  distance, 
and  could  distinctly  see  forty-five  feet.  If  he  should  be  taken,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
his  length  would  be  found  seventy  feet,  at  least,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
should  be  found  one  hundred  feet  long.  When  I  saw  him  I  was  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence on  the  sea-shore,  elevated  about  thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
aea  was  smooth.  If  I  saw  his  head  I  could  not  distinguish  it  from  his  body,  thon^ 
diere  were  sea-faring  men  near  me  who  said  they  could  distinctly  see  his  head.  I 
betieve  they  spoke  truth,  but,  not  having  been  much  accustomed  to  look  throoi^  a 
glass,  I  was  not  so  fortunate. 

I  never  saw  more  than  seven  or  eight  distinct  portions  of  him  above  the  water 
at  anv  one  time,  and  he  appeared  rough,,  though  I  suppose  thi9  appearance  was  poh 
duced  by  his  motion.  When  he  disappeared  he  apparently  sunk  oirectly  down  hke  a 
rock.    Capt.  Beach  has  been  in  Boston  for  a  week  past,  and  I  am  informed  that  he  ia 
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sdlltlierft.    AnenfraTi]igfh>mhi8dmwuigof  theMipenthasbeenorisnowim^ 
in  Boston,  bnt  I  hare  not  been  able  to  aacectain  how  fu  his  drawing  1$  thought  a 
ooneet  representation. 

BespectftQly,  Sir,  your  most  ob't. 
Hon.  Jobs  Datis.  Loitson  Nask.  . 
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Hamilton -wras  fonnerly^  partof  Ipswich,  and  was  called  J^« 
vnch  Hamlet  until  1793,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town.  Agricultare  is  the  principal  empIo]anent  of  the  inhabitants, 
though  shoes  are  made  to  a,  considerable  extent  annually.  In 
1837,  boots  and  shoes  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $14,702. 
Population,  827.    Distance  from  Boston,  26  miles. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  located,  and  the  soil  good  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants are  so  much  scattered  that  there  is  no  compact  village. 
Chebacco  river  takes  its  rise  here,  from  Chebacco  pond,  and  seve- 
ral oth^r  smaller  ponds  near  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  town. 
Wenham  swamp  extends  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  town.  Ips- 
wich river  runs  along  the  western  border. 

Hamilton  has  only  one  religious  society;  this  is  Congregational, 
and  was  organized  in  1714,  as  the  third  of  Ipswich.  TTie  Rev. 
Samuel  Wigglesworth,  the  first  pastor,  was  settled  in  1714,  died  in 
1768.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  in  1771, 
who  died  in  1823.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Pelt, 
who  was  installed  in  1824,  resigned  in  1833. 

Mr.  Felt  is  author  of  Annals  of  Salem,  History  of  Ipswich,  Ham- 
ilton and  Essex.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  historv  of 
this  place.  '^  There  are  four  families  in  this  town  called  bleeders; 
three  of  them  are  immediately  and  the  other  mediately  related. 
The  number  of  individuals  so  denominated  are  five.  They  are 
thus  named  firom  an  unusual  propensity  in  their  arteries  and  veins 
to  bleed  profusely,  even  from  slight  wounds.  A  cut  or  other  hurt 
upon  them  assumes  at  first  the  common  appearance;  but  after 
a  week  or  fortnight  the  injured  part  begins  and  continues,  for  seve- 
ral days,  to  send  forth  almost  a  steady  stream  of  blood,  until  this 
disappears,  and  it  becomes  nearly  as  colorless  as  water.  A  por- 
tion 6f  the  coagulated  blood  forms  a  cone,  large  or  small  according 
to  the  wound.  The  bleeding  ceases  when  £e  cone,  which  has  a 
minute  aperture  and  is  very  foetid,  falls  off.  The  persons  thus 
constituted  dare  not  submit  to  the  operation  of  the  lancet. 
They  often  bleed  abundantly  at  the  nose,  and  are  subject  to  se- 
vere and  premature  rheumatism.  Some  of  their  predecessors  have 
come  to  their  end  by  wounds  which  are  not  considered  by  any 
means  dangerous  for  people  in  general.  This  hemorrhage  first 
appeared  in  the  Appleton  family,  who  brought  it  with  them  from 
England.  None  but  males  are  bleeders,  whose  immediate  children 
are  not  so,  and  whose  daushters  only  have  sons  thus  disposed. 
As  to  the  precise  proportion  of  these  who  may  resemble  tfieir  grand- 
fathers in  bleeding  of  this  kind,  past  observation  furnishes  no  data ; 
it  has  been  found  altogether  uncertain." 
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HAVERHILL. 

THBprecise  time  of  the  settlement  of  Harerhill  is  not  known. 
Gov.  Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  says,  "  Mo.  3,  1643.  About  this 
time  two  plantations  began  to  be  settled  upon  Merrimack  river : 
Peniucketty  called  Haverhill,  and  Cochichewick,  called  Andover.'' 
The  settlement,  it  is  believed,  was  begun  in  1640  or  41.  The  town 
is  said  to  have  been  called  Haverhill  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Ward, 
the  first  minister,  who  was  born  in  Haverhill,  in  Essex  coimty,  in 
England.  >'  The  town  at  first  extended  six  miles  north  of  the 
Merrimack,  and  was  fourteen  mil^s  upon  the  river.  It  was  inte- 
rested in  the  long  dispute  about  the  boundaries  between  the  p,ro- 
vinces  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  which  was  at  length 
settled  by.  commissioners  in  1737.  Col.  Richard  Saltonistall,  Rich- 
ard Hazzen,  and  Dea.  James  Ayer,  represented  the  town  before 
these  commissioners."  The  township  formerly  embraced  within 
its  limits  a  part  of  the  towns  of  Methuen,  Salem,  Atkinson,  and 
the  town  of  Plaistow,  in  New  Hampshire.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  Indian  deed  of  the  town. 

"  Know  nil  MeD  by  these  Presents,  that  wee  Fassaquo  and  Saggahew,  with  the  concent 
pf  Fassaconnaway,  have  sold  unto  the  inhabitants  of  Fentuckett  all  the  land  w^  have 
in  Fentuckett;  that  is,  eight  miles  in  length  from  the  little  river  in  Fentuckett  west- 
ward, six  miles  in  length  ifrom  the  aforesaid  river  northward,  and  six  miles  in  length 
item  the  foresaid  river  eastward,  with  the  islands  and  the  river  that  the  islands  stand 
in,  as  far  in  length  as  the  land  lyes,  as  formerly  expressed,  that  is,  fourteene  myles  in 
length;  and  wee  the  said  Fassaquo  and  Saggahew,  with  the  consent  of  Fassaconnaway, 
have  sold  unto  the  said  inhabbittants  all  the  right  that  wee  or  any  of  us  hav&in  the 
•aid  giovnd,  and  islands  and  river;  and  do  warrant  it  against  all  or  an^  other  Indiana 
whatsoever,  unto  the  said  inhabbittants  of  Fentuckett,  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns 
forever.  Dated  fifteenth  dav  of  November:  Anno  Pom:  1642.  Witness  our  hands 
and  seals  to  this  bargayne  of  sale,  the  dav  and  yeare  above  written,  (in  the  presents  of 
vs.)  Wee  the  said  Fassaquo  and  Saggahew  have  received  in  Jhand|  for  and  in  oonsi- 
dentioa  of  the  same,  three  pounds  and  ten  shillings." 

The  two  Indians  above  named  signed  the  above  by  making  their 
marks/ each  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  is  witnessed  by  John  Ward, 
Robert  Clements,  Tristam  Coffin,  Hugh  Sherrit,  William  White, 
and  Thomas  Davis. 

The  following  are  the  nsimes  of  those  persons  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Ward,  the  minister,  and  began  the  first  settlement  of  Haverhill. 
Those  in  italics  were  from  Newbury.  WUliam  Whiie,  Samuel 
GilCy  James  Davis^  Henry  Palmer,  John  Robinson,  Abraham  Tyler, 
Daniel  Ladd,  Joseph  Merrie,  Christopher  Hursey,  Job  Clement, 
John  Williams^  lUchard  LiMehale.  Before  the  town  was  settled, 
it  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  except  the  lowlands  or  meadows. 
These  were  cleared  by  the  Indians,  perhaps  centuries  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English  settlers,  and  they  were  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  grass,  so  thick  and  high,  It  is  said,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  discover  man  or  beast  at  a  distance  of  five  rods.  On  account 
of  the  grass,  these  lands  were  prized  above  all  others  by  the  settlers, 
on  account  of  procuring  hay  for  their  cattle.    The  first  house  was 
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erected  near  the  old  batving-grouBd)  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile 
east  of  the  Haverhill  bridge. 


Eastern  tiew  of  HaverhUl. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Haverhill  from  the  road  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Merrimae,  as  the  village  is  entered  firom 
the  eastward.  Haverhill  bridge,  the  one  seen  in  the  view,  is  hardlv 
excelled  by  any  structure  of  the  kind  in  New  England  for  strengta 
and.  durability.  The  location  of  the  village  is  uncommonly  beau-^ 
tifui.  It  is  built  on  the  south  side  of  a  gentle  acclivity,  which  rises 
gradually  from  the  river,  which  winds  before  it  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  Water  and  Main  streets,  the  principal  streetis  in  the 
village,  are  somewhat  irregular.  Water  street  is  a  mile  or  more 
in  length;  it  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and  is  thickly  built  on 
both  sides  with  buildings  of  various  kinds.  Main  street  intersects 
with  Water  street  opposite  the  bridge,  and  runs  north.  On  it  are 
a  number  of  elegant  buildings.  Summer  street,  which  was  opened 
a  few  years  since,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  intersecting  Main  street, 
is  the  pleasantest  in  the  village,  and  is  adorned  with  elegant 
dwelling-houses.  The  "Merrimac  Bank,"  in  this  place,  was 
incorporated  in  1814,  with  a  capital  of  $270,000.  There  is  an 
institution  for  savings,  an  academy,  and  two  printing-offices,  each 
6{  which  issues  a  weekly  paper.  There  are  8  houses  of  worship 
in  the  town,  viz.  4  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  1  Universalist,  and 
I  Christian.  Population,  4,726.  Distance,  14  miles  from  New- 
Imrypoft,  15  frbm  Ipswich,  30  from  Portsmouth,  and  29  from  Bos- 
ton. In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  hi  this  town  12,003  pairs 
of  boots ;  1,387,118  pairs  of  shoes;  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes, 
$1,005,424  55;  males  employed,  1,715;  females,  1,170.  There 
were  4  tanneries;  hides  tanned,  8,050;  value  of  leather  tanned 
and  curried,  $115,630,  (part  of  the  leather  tanned  in  other  towns) ; 
hands  employed,  47.  Six  hat  manulGBictories ;  hats  manufactured, 
125,593;  value  of  hats,  $75,365;  males  empk>yed,  83;  females. 
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39.    One  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  $76,000'8  worth  of 
woollen  goods. 

Po^  more  than  seventy  years,  Haverhill  was  a  frontier  town, 
and  often  sufiered  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare.  The  followiae 
accounts  are  taken  from  Mirick^s  History  of  Haverhitt,  published 
in  Haverhill,  in  1832.  'The  accounts  are  evidently  drawn  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  care  and  accuracy. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1697,  a  body  of  Indians  made  a  descent  on  the  westerly  part 
of  the  town,  and  approached  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dostin.  They  came,  as  they 
Were  wont,  arrayed  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  savage  war  dress,  with  their  mtiskets 
charged  for  the  contest,  their  tomahawks  drawn  for  the  slaughter,  and  their  scalping 
kniyes  unsheathed  and  glittering  in  the  sunbeams.  Mr.  Dnstin  at  this  time  was 
engaged  abroad  in  his  daily  labor.  When  the  terrific  shouts  of  the  blood-hounds  first 
fell  on  his  ear,  he  seized  his  gun,  mounted  his  horse,  and  hastened  to  his  house,  with 
the  hope  of  escorting  to  a  place  of  safety  his  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  tenderly  and  passionately  loved,  and  who  had  been  confined  only  seven  days  in 
diildbed,  her  nurse;  3Irs.  Mary  Neff,  and  eight  young  children.  Immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  he  rushed  into .  his  house,  and  found  it  a  scene  of  conftision-— 
the  women  trembling  for  their  safety,  and  the  children  weeping  and  calling  on  their 
mother  for  protection.  He  iastantly  ordered  seven  of  his  children  to  fly  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  firom  that  ia  which  the  danger  was  approaching,  and  went  himself  to 
ftfstst  his  wife.  But  he  was  too  late^-^before  she  could  arise  irom  her  bjsd,  the  enemy 
were  upon  them. 

Mr.  bustin,  seeing  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  his  wife  from  the  clutches  of  the 
foe,  flew  from  the  house,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  full  speed  a(ter  his  flying  chil- 
dren. The  agonized  father  suppoled  it  impossible  to  save  them  all,  and  he  detfemiined 
to  snatch  from  death  the  child  which  shared  the  most  of  his  afiections.  He  soon  came 
up  with  the  infant  brood ;  he  heard  their  glad  voices  and  saw  the  cheerful  looks  that 
overspread  their  countenances,  for  they  felt  themselves  safe  while  under  his  protection. 
He  looked  for  the  child  of  his  love — ^where  was  it  ?  He  scanned  the  httle  group  from 
the  oMest  to  the  youngest,  but  he  could  not  find  it.  They  all  fondly  loved  him — they 
called  him  by  the  endearing  title  of  father,  were  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  stretched  oat 
their  little  arms  toward  him  for  protection.  He  gazed  upon  t^em,  and  faltered  in  his 
resolution,  for  there  was  none  whom  he  could  leave  behind ;  and,  indeed,  what  parent 
coiAd,  in  such  a  situation,  select  the  child  which  shared  the  most  of  his  afiections  I 
He  could  not  do  it,  and  therefore  resolved  to  defend  them  from  the  murderers,  or  die 
•t  their  side. 

A  small  party  of  the  Indians  pursued  Mr.  Dustin  as  he  fled  from  the  house,  and 
soon  overtook  him  and  his  fl^ng  children.  They  did  not,  however,  approach  very 
near,  for  they  saw  his  determination,  and  feared  the  vengeance  of  a  father,  but  skulked 
behind  the  trees  and  fenoes,  and  fired  upon  him  and  his  little  company.  Mr.  Dustin 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  children,  and  returned  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  often  and  with  good  success.  In  this  manner  he  retreated  for  more 
than  a  mile,  alternately  encouraging  his  terrified  charge,  and  loading  and  firing  his 
gun,  until  he  lodged  them  safely  in  a  forsaken  house.  The  Indians,  finding  that  they 
coukl  not  conquer  him,  returned  to  their  companions,  expecting,  no  doiibt,  that  they 
should  there  find  victims,  on  which  they  might  exercise  their  savage  cruelty. 

The  party  which  entered  the  house  when  Mr.  Dustin  left  it,  Sound.  Mrs.  Dustin  in 
bed,  and  the  nurse  attempting  to  fly  with  the  inflEint  in  her  arms.  They  ordered  Mrs. 
Dustin  to  rise  instantly,  while  one  of  thefti  took  the  infant  firom  the  arms  of  the  nurse, 
carried  it  out,  and  dashed  out  its  brains  against  an  apple-tree.  After  plundering  the 
house  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  commenced  their  retreat,  tiiough  Mrs.  Dustin  had  but 
partly  dressed  herself,  and  was  without  -a  shoe  on  one  of  her  feet.  Mercy  was  a  stran- 
ger to  the  breasts  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  unhappy  women  expected  to  receive  no 
Kindnesses  fh>m  their  hands.  The  weather  at  the  time  was  exceedingly  cold,  the 
March-wind  blew  keen  and  piercing,  and  the  earth  was  alternately  <x>vered  with  snow 
and  deep  mud. 

They  travelled  twelve  miles  the  first  day,  and  continued  their  retreat,  day  by  day. 
followmg  a  circuitous  route,  until  they  reached  the  home  of  the  Indian  who  claimed 
them  as  his  property,  which  wa^  on  a  small  island,  now  called  Dustin's  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Contoocook  river,  about  six  miles  above  the  state^oase  in  Concordi 
Kew  Hampshire.  Notwithstanding  their  intense  sofiering  for  the  death  of  the  child 
— their  anxiety  for  thoee  whom  they  had  left  behind,  and  who  they  expected  had  been 
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enMf  talehend-rtfaeir  snfierings  ihun  eold  and  l»inger»  and  from  iletpiiig  on  tiM 
damp  earth,  with  nothini^  bat  an  inclement  sky  for  a  corerinsr—and  thetr  tertor  te 
themselres,  lest  the  ann  that,  as  they  supposed,  had  slaughtered  those  whom  they 
dearly  k>Ted,  would  soon  be  made  red  with  their  blood,— notwithstanding  all  this,  they 
performed  the  journey  withoat  yielding,  and  arrived  at  their  destination  in  oompara* 
tive  health. 
The  fiunily  of  their  Indian  master  consLstei^  of  two  men.  three  women,  and  seren 


children ;  besides  an  English  boj^ named  Samuel  Lennardson,  who  was  taken  pri- 
soner aboat  a  year  previons,  at  Worcester.  Their  master,  some  years  before,  obA 
lived  in  the  fiEmiily  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bowlandson,  of  Lancaster,  and  he  told  Mrs.  Dtistin 
that  "  when  be  prayed  the  English  way  he  thought  it  was  good,  but  now  he  found  tha 
French  way  better." 

These  unfortunate  women  had  been  but  a  few  days  with  the  Indians,  when  they 
were  informed  that  they  must  soon  start  for  a  distant  Indian  settlement,  and  that,  upon 
their  arrival,  they  would  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  regulations  always  required  of 
prisoners,  whenever  they  entered  the  village,  which  was,  to  be  stripped,  scourged,  and 
nm  the  gauntlet  in  a  state  of  nudity.  The  gauntlet  consisted  of  two  files  of  Indians, 
of  both  sexes  and  ot  all  ages,  containing  all  that  could  be  mnsterckl  in  the  village ; 
and  the  cmhappy  prisoners  were  obliged  to  run  between  them,  when  they  were 
scoffed  at  and  beaten  by  each  one  as  thev  passed,  and  were  sometimes  marks  at 
which  the  younger  Indians  threw  their  hatcnets.  This  cruel  custom  was  often  prac- 
tised by  many  of  the  tribes,  and  not  unfrequently  the  poor  prisoner  sunk  beneath  it. 
Soon  as  the  two  women  were  informed  of  this,  they  determined  to  escape  as  speedily 
as  possible.  They  could  not  bear  to  be  exposed  to  the  scofis  and  unrestraint  gaxa 
of  their  savage  conquerors — de^h  wouM  be  preferable.  Mrs.  Dustin  soon  planned  a 
mode  of  escape,  appointed  the  31st  inst.  for  its  accomplishment,  and  prevuled  upon 
her  nurse  and  the  Dov  to  join  her.  The  Indians  kept  no  watch,  for  the  hcfy  had  lived 
with  them  so  long  they  considered  him  as  one  of^  their  children,  and  they  did  not 
expect  that  the  women,  unadvised  and  unaided,  would  attempt  to  escape,  when  suc- 
cess, at  the  best,  appeared  so  desperate. 

On  the  dav  previous  to  the  31st,  Mrs.  Dustin  wished  to  learn  on  what  part  of  the 
body  the  Indians  struck  their  victims  when  they  would  despatch  them  suodenly,  and 
how  they  took  off  a  scalp.  With  this  view  she  instructed  tne  boy  to  make  inouiries 
of  one  of  the  men.  Accordingly,  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  he  asked  one  or  them 
where  he  would  strike  a  man  u  he  would  kill  him  mstantly,  and  how  to  take  off  a 
scalp.  The  man  laid  his  finger  on  his  temple — "  Strike  'em  there,"  said  he  ;•  and  then 
instructed  him  how  to  scalp.  The  boy  then  communicated  his  information  to  Mrs. 
Dustin. 

The  night  at  length  arrived,  and  the  whole  family  retired  to  rest,  little  suspecting 
that  the  most  of  them  would  never  behold  another  sun.  Long  before  the  break  of  day, 
Mrs.  Dustin  arose,  and,  having  ascertained  that  they  were  all  in  a  deep  sleep,  awoke 
her  nurse  and  the  boy,  when  they  armed  themselves  with  toinahawks,  and  despatched 
ten  of  the  twelve.  A  favorite  boy  they  designedly  left ;  and  one  of  the  sonaws,  whom 
they  left  for  dead,  jumped  up,  and  ran  with  him  into  the  woods.  Mrs.  Dustin  killed 
her  master,  and  Samuel  Lennardson  despatched  the  very  Indian  who  told  him  where 
to  strike,  and  how  to  take  off  a  scalp.  The  deed  was  accomplished  before  the  day 
began  to  break,  and,  after  securing  what  little  provision  the  wigwam  of  their  dead 
master  afforded,  they  scuttled  all  the  boats  but  one,  to  prevent  pursuit,  and  with  that 
started  for  their  homes.  Mrs.  Dustin  took  with  her  a  gun  that  belonged  to  her  master, 
and  the  tomahawk  with  which  she  committed  the  tragical  deed.  They  had  not  pro* 
oeeded  far,  however,  when  Mrs.  Dustin  perceived  that  they  had  neglected  to 
take  their  scalps,  and  feared  that  her  neighbors,  if  they  ever  amved  at  thmr  homes, 
would  not  creoit  their  story,  and  would  ask  them  for  some  token  or  proof.  She  told 
her  fears  to  her  companions,  and  they  immediately  returned  to  the  silent  wigwam,  took 
off  the  scalps  of  the  fallen,  and  put  them  into  a  bag.  They  then  started  on  their  jour- 
ney anew,  with  the  gun,  tomahawk,  and  the  bleeding  trophies,^palpabIe  witnesaas 
of  their  heroic  and  unparalleled  deed. 

A  long  and  weary  journey  was  before  them,  but  they  commenced  it  with  chearAil 
hearts,  each  alternately  rowing  and  steering  their  little  bark.  Though  thev  had 
escaped  firora  the  clutdies  of  their  unfeeling  master,  stiU  they  were  auironnded  with 
dangers.  Thev  were  thinly  clad,  the  sky  was  still  inclement,  and  they  were  liable  to 
be  re-captured  by  strolling  bands  of  Indians,  or  by  those  who  would  undoubtedly  puv- 
aue  them  so  soon  as  the  squaw  and  the  boy  had  reported  their  departure,  and  the  tar* 
riMe  vengeance  they  had  taken ;  and  were  they  again  made  priaoiien,  they  wdl  knew 
teta  speedy  dealh  would  fijQow.    Thisaoayof  duger,  however,  did  not  appallthfln, 
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fiir  home  -wta  their  beacoD-lupht,  and  the  thoa^rhts  of  their  firesides  neired  dieir  hearts. 
They  continued  to  drop  silently  down  the  river,  keeping  a  good  lookout  for  strolling 
Indians ;  and  in  the  night  two  of  them  only  riept,  while  the  third  managed  the  boat. 
In  this  manner  they  parsaed  their  joamey,  until  they  arrived  safely,  with  their  trophies^ 
at  their  homes,  totallv  unexpected  by  their  mourning  friends^  who  supposed  that  they 
had  been  butchered  by  their  ruthless  conquerors.  It  must  truly  have  been  an  affect- 
ing meeting  for  Mrs.  Dostin,  who  like^se  supposed  that  all  she  loved — all  she  held 
dear  on  earth — was  laid  in  the  silent  tomb. 

After  recovering  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  they  started  for  Boston,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  21st  of  April.  They  carried  with  them  the  gun  and  tomahawk,  and 
their  ten  scalps — those  witnesses  that  would  not  lie ;  and  while  there,  the  gaieral 
court  gave  them  fifty  pounds,  as  a  reward  for  their  heroism.  The  report  of  their 
daring  deed  soon  spread  into  every  part  of  the  country,  and  when  Colonel  Nicholson, 
governor  of  Maryland,  heard  of  it,  he  sent  them  a  very  valuable  present,  and  many 
presents  were  also  made  to  them  by  their  neighbors. 

The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  the  foregoing,  were  written  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  recently  pul>- 
lished  in  Boston.    They  contain  liiuch  of  the  "  soul  of  poetry." 

THE  FATHER'S  CHOICE. 


Now  fly,  as  flies  ths  rdshinf  wbd~ 

Urge,  urge  thy  laggiof  iteed ! 
The  aairaga  yell  li  fierce  behind, 

And  life  It  OD  thy  tpeed. 

And  fhxn  those  dear  ones  make  thy  choke; 

Hie  gmap  he  wildly  eyed, 
When  ^'  ftther !"  bunt  fttm  every  voice, 

And  "  child  !'*  his  heaxt  replied. 

There's  one  that  now  can  share  his  toD, 

And  one  he  meant  fcr  ikme. 
And  oae  that  wean  her  mother's  smile, 

And  one  that  bean  hec  name ; 

And  one  will  prattle  on  his  knee. 

Or  dumber  on  his  breast ; 
And  one  whoee  Joys  of  Inibney 

Are  still  by  smiles  expressed. 

Ihey  Ael  no  Aar  whfle  he  Is  nev ; 

Ife'U*shield  them  fh>m  the  foe ; 
But  ohl  ha  ear  most  thrill  to  hear 

Their  shriekings,  should  be  go. 

In  Tttbi  his  ouiverbig  lips  would  speak; 

No  words  nii  thm^hts  allow; 
There's  burning  teara  upon  his  cheek— 

Death's  marble  on  ha  brow. 

And  twke  he  smole  his  clenched  hand-^ 

Then  bade  his  children  fly  I 
And  turned,  and  e'en  that  savage  band 

Cowered  at  his  wratbfUl  eye. 

Swift  as  the  lightning,  wfaiged  with  death, 
Flashed  Ibrth  the  quivering  flame  I 


Their  fiercest  warrior  bows  bsoeath 
Ihe  ftihar's  deadly  aim.    . 

Not  the  wild  cries,  thtt  rand  rim^Mm, 

His  heart  of  purpoee  move : 
He  savee  his  children,  or  he  alas 

The  sacrifice  of  bvo. 

AmbHion  goads  the  coniueraf  en, 
Hate  pointB  the  murderer's  bnnd— 

But  love  and  duty,  theee  akme 
Can  nerve  the  good  man's  hand. 

The  hen  may  resfsn  the  field, 

The  coward  muro'rar  flee; 
He  cannot  ftar,  he  will  not  Tield, 

.That  strikes,  sweet  love,  ftr  thesL 

They  come,  they  come— he  heeds  no  ciy, 

Save  the  soft  child-like  wall, 
»  O,  lather,  save  I"  *<  My  ehfldnn,  fly  f  * 

Were  mingled  oo  the  gala. 

And  firmer  still  he  drew  his  biial^ 

And  sterner  flaeh'd  his  eye, 
As  fiut  he  hurls  the  leaden  death, 

StiU  shouting,  *'  Chikben,  fly  I" 

No  shadow  on  his  brow  appeared. 

Nor  tremor  shook  his  frame, 
Shve  when  at  Intervals  he  heaid 

Some  trembler  lisp  his  name. 

In  rain  the  fbe,  those  fiends  undudned, 

Uka  ftmlshed  tigen  chaft. 
The  sheltering  roof  k  near'd,  is  gain'd, 

AU,aU  the  dear  ones  safe! 


The  29th  of  August,  1708,  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  from 
Canada,  fell  iippn  Haverhill,  and  killed  and  captured  about  forty 
inhabitants.    The  following  is  from  Mirick's  History  of  Haverhill. 

It  is  said  that  their  first  design  was  to  attack  Portsmoath,  and  then,  maiching  rapidly 
onward  to  other  settlements,  spread  terror  and  desolation  along  the  whole  frontier. 
Bat  being  nnable  to  accomplish  this  on  account  of  the  unexpected  desertions,  ther 
were  obliged  to  compress  their  views.  Their  whole  force  was  now  about  250,  a  small 
number  when  compared  with  that  which  started  from  Canada.  Probably  the  French 
officers  felt  ashamed  to  return  without  effecting  something,  after  they  had  been  at  so 
much  trouble  and  expense ;  accordingly,  Haverhill,  a  compencx  village,  consisting  of 
about  thirty  houses,  was  selected  for  the  slaughter. 

At  the  break  of  day,  on  the  29th  of  August,  they  passed  the  frontier  garrisons  undis- 
covered, and  were  first  seen  near  the  poimd,  maichmg  two  and  two,  by  John  Keezar. 
who  WIS  returning  from  Amesbnry.    He  immediately  ran  into  UievillH^e  and  alamied 
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theiahabittnts,  who  seem  to  hare  slept  totally  ungaaided;  by  flring  his  gon  near  the 
meetiiig-hoiue.  The  enemy  soon  appealed,  making  the  air  ring  with  terrific  ye)l& 
with  a  sort  of  whistle,  which,  says  tradition,  could  be  heard  as  far  as  a  horn,  and 
clothed  in  all  the  terrors  of  a  savage  wamlress.  They  scattered  in  every  direction 
over  the  village,  so  that  they  might  accomplish  their  bloody  work  with  more  despatch. 
The  first  person  they  saw  was  Mrs.  Smith,  whom  thev  shot  as  she  was  flying  from 
her  hoose  to  a  garrison.  The  foremost  party  attacked  the  house  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
Bolfe,  which  was  then  garrisoned  with  three  soldiers,  and  he,  and  a  pan  of  his 
beloved  and  accomplished  family,  were  snddenly  awakened  from  their  slumbers,  onlv 
to  hear  the  horrid  kneU  for  their  departure.  Mr.  Rolfe  instantly  leaped  from  his  bed, 
placed  himself  against  the  door,  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  beat  in,  and  called 
on  the  soldiers  for  assistance ;  but  these  craven-hearted  men  refused  to  give  it,  for 
they  were  nalsied  with  fbar,  and  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  chambers,  crying  and 
swmging  tiietr  arms.  Had  they  displayed  but  half  the  ordinary  courage  of  men,  no 
doubt  \hej  would  have  successfully  defended  the  house.  But,  instead  of  that,  they  did 
not  fire  a  gun,  or  even  lift  a  finger  towards  its  defence.  The  enemy,  finding  theit 
entrance  strenuously  opposed,  firod  two  balls  through  the  door,  one  of  which  took 
efifeet,  and  wounded  Mr.  Kolfe  in  the  elbow.  They  then  pressed  against  it  with  their 
united  strength,  and  Mr.  Bolfe,  finding  it  imnossible  to  resist  them  any  longer,  fled 
precipitately  through  the  house,  and  out  at  the  back  door.  The  Indians  followed, 
overtook  lum  at  the  well,  and  despatched  him  with  their  tomahawks.  They  then 
searched  every  part  of  the  house  for  plunder,  and  also  for  other  victims,  on  whom  they 
might  inflict  their  savage  cruelties.  They  soon  found  Mrs.  Rolfe  and  her  youngest 
child,  Mehitable,  and  while  one  of  them  sunk  his  hatchet  deep  in  her  head,  another 
took  the  infimt  from  her  dying  grasp,  and  dashed  its  head  against  a  stone  near  the 
door. 

Two  of  Mr.  Rolfe's  children,  about  six  and  eight  years  of  age,  were  providentially 
saved  by  the  sagacity  and  courage  of  Hagar,  a  negro  slave,  who  was  an  inmate  of  the 
fiunily.  Upon  the  first  alarm,  she  leaped  from  her  bed,  carried  them  into  the  cellar, 
ooverod  them  with  two  tubs,  and  then  concealed  herself.  The  enemv  entered  the 
edlar  and  ]dnndered  it  of  every  thing  valuable.  Thev  repeatedly  passed  the  tubs  that 
covered  the  two  children,  and  even  trod  on  the  foot  of  one,  without  discovering  them. 
They  drank  milk  from  the  pans,  then  dashed  them  on  the  cellar  bottom,  and  took  meat 
from  the  barrel,  behind  which  Hagar  was  concealed. 

Anna  Whittaker,  who  was  then  living  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Bolfe,  concealed  herself 
in  an  apple«hest  under  the  stairs,  and  escaped  unharmed.  But  it  fared  difi*erently 
with  the  cowardly  soldiers.  They  earnestly  begged  for  mercy  of  their  inhuman  con- 
querors, but  their  cries  were  unheeded,  and,  when  the  massacre  was  over,  their  bodies 
were  numbered  with  the  slain. 

The  family  of  Thomas  Hartshome  suffered  as  severely  as  that  of  Mr.  Bolfe.  He 
saw  a  party  approaching  to  assault  his  hoose,  which  stood  a  few  rods  west  of  the 
meeting-house,  and  escaped  out  of  it,  followed  by  two  of  his  sons,  to  call  assistance.; 
but  all  three  were  shot  dead  immediately  af^er  leaving  it.  A  third  son  was  toma- 
hawked as  he  was  coming  out  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Hartshome,  with  that  presence  of 
mind  which  is  a  characteristic  of  her  sex  when  surrounded  with  danger,  instantly  took 
the  rest  of  her  children— except  an  infant  which  she  left  on  a  bed  in  the  garret,  and 
which  she  was  afraid  would,  by  its^  cries,  betray  their  place  of  concealment,  if  she  took 
it  with  her-*through  a  trapdoor  into  the  cellar.  The  enemy  entered  the  house,  and 
began  to  plunder  it,  but  happily  did  not  discover  them.  They  went  into  the  garret, 
took  the  infant  from  its  bed,  and  threw  it  out  at  the  window,  it  fell  on  a  pile  of  clap- 
boaids,  and  when  the  action  was  over  it  was  fb^nd  completelv  stunned.  It  lived, 
however,  and  became  a  man  of  uncommon  stature,  and  of  remarkable  strength.  His 
neighbors  would  frequently  joke  him,  and  say  that  the  Indians  ttmO^d  him  when  they 
threw  him  from  the  garret-window. 

One  bf  the  parties  proceeded  towards  the  river,  and  attacked  the  house  of  Lieut. 
John  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife,  with  an  infant  a  year  old  in  her  arms, 
were  ataoding  at  the  door  when  the  enemy  made  their  appearance.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  shot,  and  his  wife  fled  through  the  house  into  the  garden,  carrying  her  babe, 
where  she  was  overtaken  by  the  foe,  and  immediately  despatched.  But  when  she  fell, 
ahe  was  careful  not  lo  injure  her  child,  and  it  seemed  as  if  her  last  thoughts  were  for 
its  safiBty.  The  enemy,  it  appears,  did  not  murder  it,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  they  did  not,  for  they  always  took  great  delight  in  torturing  and  dashing  out  the 
brains  of  innocent  babes.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  mother  was  not  alive  to  witness 
its  agonies.    After  the  massacre  was  over,  it  was  found  at  the  breast  of  its  dead 
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iAother  Mitf  rifled  and  baml  the  hoase  of  Mr.  Silver,  vhkh  tcood  within  ten  rods 
of  the  meeting-iLoase,  and  others  attacked  the  watch-house^  which  was,  l^oweyer,  sue* 
oessfoUT  defended.  Another  paity  went  to  the  house  of  Cant.  Simon  Wainwri^ht, 
whom  they  Idlled  at  the  first  fire.  The  soldiers  stationed  in  the  chambers  were  pro- 
naring  to  defend  the  honse  till  the  last,  when  Mrs.  Wainwhght  fearlessly  nnbaned  the 
ooor  and  let  Ihem  in.  She  spoke  to  them  kindly,  waited  npon  them  with  seeming 
alacrity,  and  promised  to  procure  them  whatever  they  desired.  The  enemy  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  this^«-the  apparent  cheerfulness  with  which  they  were  received,  and 
the  kindness  with  which  thev  were  treated,  was  so  different  from  what  they  expected 
to  meet  with,  that  it  seemed  to  paralyze  their  energies.  Thev,  however,  demanded 
money  of  Mrs.  Wainwright,  and  upon  her  retiring  **  to  bring  it,''  as  she  said,  she  fled 
with  all  of  her  children,  except  one  daughter,  who  was  taken  captive,  and  were  not 
afterwards  discovered.  The  enemy,  so  soon  as  they  found  out  how  completely  they 
had  been  deceived,  were  greatly  enraged,  and  attacked  the  chambers  with  great  vio- 
lence ;  but  the  soldiers  courageouslv  defended  them,  and,  after  attempting  to  fire  the 
house,  they  retreated,  taking  with  them  three  prisoners.  In  the  mean  time,  two 
Indians  skulked  behind  a  large  stone,  which  stood  in  the  field  a  few  rods  east  of  the 
house,  where  they  could  fire  upon  its  inmates  at  their  leisure.  The  soldiers  in  the 
chambers  fired  upon  them,  and  killed  them  both.  They  were  afterwards  buried  in  the 
same  field,  a  few  rods  south,  and  but  a  few  years  since  the  water  washed  their  skele- 
tons firom  their  places  of  repose. 

Two  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  Swan,  which  stood  in  the  field  now  called 
White's  lot,  nearly  opnosite  to  the  house  of  Capt.  £mers<m.  Swan  and  his  wile  saw 
them  approaching,  ana  determined,  if  possible,  to  save  their  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of 
their  children,  from  the  knives  of  the  ruthless  butchers.  They  immediately  plaeed 
themselves  against  the  door,  which  was  so  narrow  that  two  conki  scarcely  enter 
abrsast.  The  Indians  rushed  against  it,  but  finding  that  it  could  not  be  easily  opened, 
thev  commenced  their  opemtions  more  sjrstematically.  One  of  them  placed  his  l»ck 
to  tne  door,  so  that  he  could  make  his  whole  strength  bear  upon  it,  while  the  other 
pushed  against  him.  The  strength  of  the  besiegers  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
iwsif^ed,  and  Mr.  Swan,  being  rather  a  timid  man,  said  our  venemble  narrator,  almost 
despaired  of  saving  himself  and  &mily,  and  told  his  wife  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  let  them  in.  But  this  resolute  and  courageous  woman  had  no  such  idea. 
The  Indians  had  now  succeeded  in  partly  opening  the  door,  and  one  of  them  was 
crowding  himself  in,  white  the  other  waspudung  lustily  after.  The  heroic  wife  saw 
there  was  no  time  for  parlesring— she  seized  her  spit,  which  was  nearly  three  feet  in 
length,  and  a  deadly  weapon  in  the  hands  of  woman,  as  it  proved,  an<i^  collecting  all 
the  strength  she  possessed,  drove  it  through  the  body  of  the  foremost.  This  was  too 
warm  a  reception  for  the  besiegers — ^it  was  resistance  fixMU  a  source  and  with  a 
weapon  they  utile  expected ;  and,  sorely,  who  else  would  ever  think  of  spitting  a  man  ? 
The  two  Indians,  thus  repulsed,  immediately  retreated,  and  did  not  molest  them 
again.  Thus,  by  the  fortitude  and  heroic  courage  of  a  wife  and  mother>  this  ftmily 
was  probably  saved  from  a  bkxidy  grave. 

One  of  the  parties  set  fire  to  the  back  side  of  the  meeting-house,  a  new  and,  for  that 
pniod,  an  el^ant  bnikling.  These  transactions  were  all  performed  about  the  same 
tiiM ;  but  thev  were  not  permitted  to  continue  their  work  of  murder  and  oonflagration 
long,  before  mey  became  panic-struck.  Mr.  Davis,  an  intrepid  man,  went  behind 
Mr.  Bolfe's  bam,  which  stood  near  the  house,  struck  it  violently  with  a  large  chib, 
eaUed  on  men  by  name,  gave  the  word  of  command,  as  though  he  were  oidering  an 
attack,  and  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Ck)me  on !  come  on !  we  will  have  them ! " 
The  party  in  Mr.  Bolfe*s  house,  supposing  that  a  large  body  of  the  English  had  come 
upon  them,  be^  the  cry  of  "  The  English  are  come ! "  and,  after  attempting  to  fire 
the  house,  precipitately  left  it.  About  this  time  Major  Turner  arrived  with  a  company 
of  soldiers,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  then  ocmimenccd  a  rapid  retreat,  taking 
with  them  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  retreat  commenced  i^out  the  rising  of  the 
ton.  Meantime  Mr.  Davis  ran  to  the  meeting-house,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  others 
anooaeded  in  extinguishing,  the  devouring  element ;  but  it  was  mostly  owing  to  his 
txertioBS  that  the  house  was  saved. 

The  town,  by  this  time,  was  generally  alarmed.  Joseph  Bradley  collected  a  small 
party,  in  the  northerly  part  of  it,  and  secured  the  medicine-box  and  packs  of  the 
enemy,  which  they  had  left  about  three  miles  firom  the  village.  Cwpi.  Samuel  Ayer, 
afearless  man,  and  of  great  strength,  collected  a  body  of  about  twenty  men,  and  pur^ 
coed  the  retreating  foe.  He  came  up  with  them  just  as  they  were  entering  the  woods. 
when  they  faced  about,  and  though  tney  numbered  thirteen  or  more  to  one,  still  Capl. 
Ayer  did  not  hesitate  to  give  them  battle.    These  gallant  men  were  soon  ifrinfflffoad 
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l/f  UMther  party;  under  the  cmmmmd  of  his  son;  and  after  a  severe  slaimish,  w!4ch 
lasted  aiboat  an  hoar,  thejr  xe^ook  some  oi  the  prisoners,  and  the  enemy  precipitately 
Nireated,  leaving  nine  of  their  number  dead. 

The  first  minister  of  Haverhill,  Rev.  John  Ward,  is  represented 
as  a  person  of  quick  apprehension,  facetious  conversation,  "  an 
exact  grammarian,  an  expert  physician,  and,  which  was  the  top 
of  all,  a  thorough  divine ;  but,  which  rarely  happens,  these  endow- 
ments of  his  mind  were  accompanied  with  a  most  healthy,  hardy, 
and  agile  constitution  of  body,  which  enabled  him  to  make  nothing 
of  wsJking,  on  foot,  a  journey  as  long  as  thirty  miles  together."  He 
preached  (says  Dr.  Mather)  an  excellent  sermon  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  in  1693,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe,  who  was  killed  in  the  descent  of  the  Indians 
upon  Haverhill,  in  1708.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Joshua 
Ghirdner,  who  was  ordained  in  1711,  and  died  in  1715.  Rev.  John 
Brown,  the  next,  was  ordained  in  1719,  and  died  in  1742.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  Edward  Barnard,  was  ordained  in  1743,  uid  died 
in  1774.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  John  Shaw,  settled  in  1777, 
and  died  suddenly  1794,  and  was  succeeded  in  1795  by  Rev.  AViel 
Abbot,  D.  D.,  who  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  in  1803,  on 
account  of  an  unhappy  controversy  having  arisen  on  account  of 
the  insufficiency  of  his  salary.  Rev.  Jo$iah  Dodge,  his  succeissor, 
was  ordamed  in  1808.  Mr.  Dodge  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dud- 
tey  Phelps,  in  1828.  The  Central  church  was  organized  in  1833, 
and  Rev.  Joseph  Whittlesey  settled  as  pastor  the  same  year.  The 
NorUt  church  was  gathered  in  1728 ;  the  Third  church  was  formed 
in  1735,  and  the  East  church  in  1743.  The  first  Baptist  church  in 
flie  county  of  Essex  was  gathered  in  this  town,  by  Rev.  Hezekiah 
l^th,  in  1766*  Mr,  Smitibi  conducted  himself  with  great  prudence, 
and  gradually  obtained  general  esteem  and  respect  He  was  an 
eminent  clergyman,  and  in  1797  rei^eived  a  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Providence  college,  of  which  institution  he  was  a  faithful  friend 
and  trustee.  He  died  in  1806,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev, 
William  Bachelder. 

The  following  historical  items  were  principally  obtained  from 
the  records  of  the  town : 

The  first  bell  was  purchased  in  1748.  Before  that  time  there  was  a  singular  sah- 
stitnte,  as  appear^  by  a  vote  passed  in  1650 :  "  That  Abraham  Tyler  blow  his  horn 
half  an  hour  before  meeting,  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  on  lectore  days,  and  receive  one 
pound  of  pork  annually  for  his  services  from  each  family." 

In  1650,  a  vote  was  passed  "  that  the  freeholders  auend  town  meeting  within  half 
an  hour  after  the  time  noticed,  and  continue  in  town  meeting  till  sunset,  unless  the 
same  is  sooner  closed,  on  penalty  of  paying  half  a  bushel  of  com.'^ 

Johnson,  in  his  account  of  this  town,  says,  <<  The  people  are  wholly  bent  to  improve 
their  hibour  hf  tilling  the  earth  and  keeping  of  caUel,  whose  yearly  increase  incou- 
rages  them  to  spend  their  days  in  tkou  remote  parU."  So  whoUy  bent  were  they  upon 
husbandry,  as  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  mechemics.  There  is  in  the  town  records  a 
contract  signed  by  Bfr.  Ward,  the  minister,  and  nineteen  others,  dated  February  6, 
1058,  in  which  they  agree  to  pay  their  proportion  of  20  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  a 
house  and  land  for  Mr.  Jewett,  promded  he  Iwe  lure  setren  years,  foUawing  the  trade  of  a 
Kaeksmith  m  doing  the  townU  ftork  ;  **  also  the  said  JeWett  dolh  promise  to  rei\ise  to  work 
fiir  any  that  refuse  to  pay  towards  this  purchase,  until  they  bring  under  the  selectmen's 
hands  that  they  will  pay." 

the  first  meeting-house  for  the  first  church  stood  in  fh>nt  of  the  grave-yard,  half  a 
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mile  Mow  the  bridge.  In  this  vicinitjr  the  settlem^t  began.  In  1666,  John  Batch* 
ings  had  "  tiber^  to  boild  a  gallarie  at  the  west  end  of  the  meeting-housei  provided  he 
give  notice  to  the  town  at  the  next  traimng  day  whether  he  will  or  noe,  so  that  janf 
inhabitant  of  the  town  that  has  a  mind  to  join  with  him  may  give  in  his  name."  In 
16B1,  it  was  voted  <<to  enlarge  th^  room  in  the  east  end  of  it  by  making  a  gallehe 
therein  for  the  women."  The  second  house  was  built  in  1699j,  and,  after  a  great  con- 
tention whether  it  should  be  built  where  the  first  stood,  a  majority  voted  to  erect  it  about 
fifty  feet  in  fto^t  of  where  the  third  church  was  built  in  1766. 

Cd.  Nadi.  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  colony,  was  the  clerk  or  recorder 
of  the  town  from  1668  to  1700,  and  his  records  are  in  a  very  superior  style,  although 
he  took  the  liberty  occasionally  of  adding  his  own  comments.  In  1689,  the  town  passed 
a  vote  "  to  pay  Mr.  Ward  his  full  salary  for  the  next  year,  provided  that  he,  upon  his 
own  cost,  do  for  the  next  ensuing  year  board  Mr.  Rolfe."  The  record  begins,  "  The 
town  then  (Mr.  Ward  and  his  son  Salstonstall  being  absent)  voted,  &c.  The  mar> 
ginal  reference  is  £20  taken  from  Mi".  Ward  for  Mr.  Rolfe's  diet,  in  '90,  withofit  his 
consent.''  Three  lines,  which  probaUy  contained  some  severe  remark  are  blotted  out, 
and  the  marginal  note  says  it  was  "  blotted  out  by  order  of  the  town." 

Mr.  Aolfe,  the  second  minister,  began  to  preach  in.  Haverhill  in 
1689,  and  was  ordained  in  January,  1693-4.  Mr.  Ward,  the  first 
minister,  who  died  in  1693,  agreed  to  abate  all  his  salary  except 
£20,  half  in  merchantable  wheat,  Indian,  &c,  and  half  in  money, 
and  fifty  cords  of  wood  annually,  upon  condition  that  the  town 
should  pay  all  arrearages  of  his  salary,  and  appoint  a  committee 
^^  to  attend  at  his  house  upon  a  sett  day  to  receive  and  take  account 
of  what  shall  be  brought  in,  and  sett  the  price  thereof  if  it  be  not 
merchantable,  that  so  it  come  not  in  by  pitiful  driblets  as  former- 
ly.'' Mr.  Rolfe's  salary  was  £60,  half  in  com  and  other  articles. 
He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1684.  This  worthy  minis- 
ter was  killed  in  what  since  has  been  called  the  '^  great  descent" 
of  the  Indians  upon  HaverhilL  The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  his  monument : 

Clauditub  hoc  tumulo  corpus  Rsyskevdi  rn  doctique  viri  D.  Bentamtv  Routs, 
tccLBSSLB  Crristi  qujb  bst  IN  Hauerhill  pastoris  fidblissiMi;   qui   domi  sua  ab 

BOSTDUS  BARBARS  TRUCIDATUS.     A  LABORIBUS  SUIS  REQ0IEUIT  HAKE  BIBI  SACRJB  QUIBTI8, 

Aoa.  xxiz.|  Airifo  domihi  mdcctiii.,  jbtatis  sxjm  zlvi. 

.  ^Inclosed  in  this  tomb  is  the  body  of  the  reverend,  pioos,  and  learned  Benjamin 
Rolfe,  the  futhfUl  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Haverhill ;  who  was  barbarottsly 
slain  in  his  own  house  by  the  enemv.  He  rested  from  his  labors  early  on  the  day  of 
iaczed  rest,  Ang.  29, 1708,  in  the  4bth  year  of  his  age.) 

The  following  is  the  mscription  on  the  monument  of  Dr.  Smith, 
the  first  Baptist  minister  in  this  place. 

In  menunrof  the  Rev.  Hezbkiah  Smith,  D.  D.,  who  was  bom  at  Long  Island,  state 
of  New  York,  21  April,  A.  D.  1737,  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  A*  D.  1758.  He 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  in  Cluirleston,  South  Carolina,  and  was  the  first  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  Haverhill,  and  look  charge  of  the  flock  12  November,  A.  D. 
1766.  He  departed  this  life  24  January,  A.  D.  1805,  after  forty  years  faithfully  peiw 
forming  the  paistoral  duties.  He  was  laborious  and  successful  in  his  preaching,  and 
an  able  defender  of  the  christian  feith.  His  discourses  were  delivered  with  fervencr 
and  a  becoming  solemnity.  He  was  a  vigilant  watchman  in  the  various  stations  of 
his  office.  In  his  social  circle  he  shone  conspicuously.  His  deportment  through  life 
exhibited  the  hnmble  christian  and  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Chnst. 

There's  a  hastening  hour,  it  comes,  it  comes, 
To  rouse  the  sleeping  dead,  to  burst  the  tombs, 
And  place  the  saints  in  view. 
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The  Indian  name  of  Ipsurich  was  Agawam^  a  word,  it  is  said, 
which  denoted  a  place  where  fish  of  passage  resorted  :  it  was  ap- 
plied to  several  places  in  Massachusetts.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  place  in  Essex  county  known  to  have  been  visited 
by  Europeans.  In  1611,  Capt.  Edward  Hardie  and  Nicholas 
Uobson  sailed  for  North  Virginia ;  they  touched  at  this  place  and 
were  kindly  received.  In  1614,  Capt.  John  Smith,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  North  Virginia,  or  New  England,  thus  speaks  of  Agawam : 
'^  Here  are  many  rising  hills,  and  on  their  tops  and  descents  are 
many  come  fields  and  delightfuU  groues.  On  the  east  is  an  isle  of 
two  or  three  leagues  in  length,  the  one  halfe  plaine  marish  ground, 
fit  for  pasture,  or  salt  ponds,  with  many  faire  high  groues  of  mul- 
berry trees.  There  are  also  okes,  pines,  walnuts,  and  other  wood, 
to  make  this  place  an  exceUent  habitation."  The  first  permanent 
settlement  was  commenced  in  March,  1633,  by  Mr.  John  Winthrop 
jr.  and  twelve  others,  among  whom  were  Mr.  William  Clerk,  Ro- 
bert Coles,  Thomas  Howlet,  John  Biggs,  John  Ga^,  Thomas 
Hardy,  William  Perkins,  Mr.  John  Thorndike,  and  William  Ser- 
jeant. The  next  year  (1634)  Agawam  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Ipswich. 

Johnson  remarks  of  Ipswich  dwellings  abput  1646,  ^'  their 
houses  are  many  of  them  very  faire  built,  with  pleasant  gardens." 
In  1638,  Mctscofmoment^  the  sagamore  of  Agawam,  sold  his  right 
to  Ipswich  for  £20.  This  chief  appears  to  have  died  about  1668. 
He  lived  to  see  his  people  become  almost  extinct.  He  was  buried 
on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  within  the  bounds  of  Hamilton.  As  late 
as  1726,  there  were  three  families,  each  having  a  wigwam  back 
of  Wigwam  Hill,  at  the  Hamlet.  It  is  probable  that  not  long  after 
this  year  the  tribe  became  entirely  extinct. 

Ipswich  is  one  of  the  three  shire  towns  in  Essex  county.  The 
principal  village  is  compactly  built  on  both  sides  of  Ipswich 
river,  a  large  mill  stream.  A  substantial  stone  bridge  was  built 
over  this  stream  in  1764,  having  two  arches.  It  was  built  at  an 
expense  of  JCIOOO,  and  named  Chaate  Bridge,  from  the  Hon.  John 
Choate,  one  of  the  committee  intrusted  with  its  erection.  There  are 
three  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  one 
Methodist.  There  is  in  the  village  a  court-house,  jail,  a  bank, 
incorporated  in  1833,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  Ipswich 
Female  Seminary,  incorporated  in  1828. 

The  central  part  of  the  village  is  uneven  and  rocky.  The 
engraving  shows  the 'appearance  of  the  Congregational  church, 
court-house,  and  part  of  the  Female  Seminary,  as  seen  from  a 
building  on  the  western  Side  of  open  groimd,  or  common,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  place. 

The  manufacture  of  thread  and  silk  lace  was  formerly  carried  on 
here  to  a  great  extent.  As  early  as  1790^  about  42,000  yards  were 
made  anhually.  The  Boston  and  Ipswich  Lace  Factory  was  in- 
corporated in  1824,  and  the  ^^  New  England  Lace  Factory"  in 
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1833 ;  both  have  ceased  operation,  and  the  business  has  declined. 
There  is  a  cotton  factory  in  the  village,  with  3000  spindles.  Value 
of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  1837,  $50,000.  The  value  of 
boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  1837  was  $46,000.  Population 
of  the  town,  2,855.  Distance,  12  miles  from  Salem,  10  from  New- 
biiryport,  and  27  from  Boston. 

The  following,  extracted  from  the  town  records  of  Ipswich,  and 
other  sources,  is  taken  from  Mr.  Felt's  EGstory  of  Ipswich,  published 
inl834 

1642.  **  Whosoever  kills  a  wolf  is  to  have  — —  and  the  skin,  if  he  nail  the  head  up 
at  the  meeting-house,  and  give  notice  to  the  constables.  Also  for  the  better  destroying 
or  fiuying  away  wolves  from  the  town,  it  is  ordered,  that  1st  day  of  7th  mo.,  every 
householder  whose  estate  Is  rated  £500,  and  upward,  shall  keep  a  sufficient  mastive 
dog;  or  £100  to  £500,  shall  provide  a  sufficient  .hound  or  beagle,  to  the  intent  that 
they  be  in  readiness  to  nunt  and  be  employed  for  the  ends  aforesaid.*' 

1648.  '<1rhe  heads  of  wolves,  in  order  to  receive  the  premium.s,  must  be  brought 
to  the  constable  and  buried."  Josselvn  informs  us,  1663,  how  such  animals  are  taken. 
<<  Four  mackerel  hooks  are  bound  with  a  brown  thread,  and  then  some  wool  is  wrapped 
round  them  and  they  are  dipped  into  melted  tallow,  till  they  ht  big  and  round  as  an 
egg.  This  thing,  thus  prepared,  is  laid  by  some  dead  carcass  which  toles  the  wolves* 
It  is  swallowed  by  them,  and  is  the  means  of  their  bei^g  taken."  Down  to  1757,  it 
waa  a  common  thing  to  hoar  them  commence  their  howl  soon  after  sunset ;  when  it  was 
very  dangerous  to  go  near  the  woods. 

1642.  The  "  Seven  men"  are  to  see  that  children,  neglected  by  their  parents,  are 
employed,  learned  to  read  and  "  understand  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  capital 
laws  of  this  countrv,"  and,  if  necessary,  be  bound  out  to  service. 

1661.  As  an  inhabitant  of  Ipswich,  living  at,  a  distance,  absented  himself  with  his 
wife  from  public  worship,  the  General  Court  empower  the  seven  men  to  sell  his  farm, 
80  that  they  may  live  nearer  the  sanctuary  and  be  able  more  conveniently  to  attend  on 
its  rehgious  services.    Individuals  are  appointed  to  keep  order  in  the  meeting-house. 

1670.  Constables  are  instructed  to  prevent  young  persons  from  being  out  late  in  the 
evening,  especially  Sabbath,  lecture,  and  training-£iy  evenings.  1672.  Laborers  are 
forbidden  to  have  intoxicating  liquors.  1678.  All  persons  in  town  are  required  to 
have  some  employment.  1681.  Single  persons,  who  are  under  no  government,  are 
ordered  to  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  some  head  of  a  family.  Paniel  Weldron 
is  reauired  to  return  to  his  wife  according  to  law.  An  inhabitant  is  complained  of  Xjv 
a  tvthing  man  because  he  had  a  servant  many  years  and  had  not  taught  him  to  read. 

1667.  A  man  of  this  nlaoe  is  proseeated  for  mgging  op  tht  booes  of  the  Sagamoray 
and  tat  canying  his  scull  on  a  pole. 
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The  first  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1634,  the  same 
year  the  town  was  incorporated.  The  first  regular  pastor  was 
Kev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  who  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  England,  and 
was  a  preacher  near  London.  Haying  expressed  himself  against 
the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  and  agamst  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  was  suspended  and  required  to  make  a 
public  recantation.  Rather  than  comply,  he  forsook  his  country 
and  came  to  this.  He  arrived  in  1634,  and  soon  took  charge  of 
tfie  Ipswich  church.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  much  legal 
knowledge,  and  aided  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  colony  in 
forming  their  laws.  He  returned  to  England,  where  he  died,  1653, 
aged  83.  In  1647  he  published  the  "  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,^^ 
a  satirical  and  witty  performance.  Besides  this  he  published  a 
number  of  other  works.  Nathaniel  Rogers  and  John  Norton  were 
the  next  ministers.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  descendant  of  the  mar- 
tyr ;  he  came  to  New  England  in  1636,  and  died  in  1665.  Mr, 
Norton  and  Mr.  Rogers  were  settled  in  1638.  Mr.  Norton  was  an 
able  writer  and  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  colony.  He  died 
in  1663,  aged  about  fifty-seven.  Rev.  WiUiam  HtMard  was 
settled  here  in  1656 ;  he  was  bom  in  England.  In  1677  his  first 
historical  work  received  the  approbation  of  the  colonial  licensers, 
and  was  soon  published  in  Boston.  It  contained  "  Narrative  of 
the  Troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  England  in  1676  and  1677, 
with  a  Supplement  concerning  the  War  with  the  Pequods  in  1637, 
and  a  Table  and  Postscript;  also,  a  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with 
the  Indians  from  Piscataqua  to  Pemaquid."  The  same  book  was 
licensed  in  London,  and  was  printed  there  under  the  title,  "  Present 
State  of  New  England."  What  he  thus  gave  to  the  public  was  after- 
wards thrown  into  the  present  form  of  his  "  Indian  WarsJ^  This 
history  was  long  under  the  supervision  of  an  intelligent  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  general  court.  In  1682  the  legislature 
voted  him  £50  for  his  History  of  New  England,  and  the  next  year 
they  order  half  this  sum  to  be  paid  him  now  if  "  he  procure  a 
fayre  coppie  to  be  written,  that  it  be  fitted  for  the  presse."  Such  a 
copy  was  obtained,  and  was  sonended  by  his  own  hand.  The 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  aided  by  a  liberal  donation  firom 
the  general  court,  had  it  printed  in  a  volume  distinct  from  those  of 
their  Collections,  which  contain  it,  in  1815.  Mr.  Hubbard  died  in 
1704,  aged  83. 
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The  town  of  L3mn,  formerly  Saugttst,  received  its  present  name 
in  1637.  The  name  was  given  in  respect  to  Mr.  Whiting,  who 
eame  from  the  town  of  Lynn  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn,  in  Norfolk, 
England.  The  record  of  the  court  on  this  occasion  consists  of  only 
four  words,  " Saugust  is  called  Lin."  "The  Indian  name  of  the 
river  which  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  town  is 
Saugus.  The  eastern  extremity  was  called  Swampscot,  which 
25 
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name  it  still  retains-  Nahant,  an  Indian  wcwrd  signifying  an 
island,  is  the  original  name  of  the  peninsula  which  has  become  so 
celebrated.  Lynn  is  the  oldest  town  excepting  Salem  in  Bssex 
<ioimty,  and  since  its  settlement,  in  1629,  nine  other  towns  have 
been  settled  from  it,  viz.  Saugus,  Lvnnfield,  Reading,  South  Read- 
ing, Sandwich,  and  Yarmouth ;  Hampton  and  Amherst  in  New 
Hampshire ;  and  Southampton  on  Long  Island.  The  first  white 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  Edmund  Ingalls  and  his  brother, 
Francis  Ingalls.  Edmund  Ingalls  came  from  Lincolnshire,  in  Eng- 
land, to  Lynn  in  1629.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  settled  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  town,  near  a  small  pond,  in  Fayette  street.  The 
spot  where  he  resided  is  still  pointed  out  by  his  descendants.  The 
brother  of  Edmund  was  a  tanner,  and  lived  at  Swampscot.  He 
built  his  tannery  on  Humfrey's  brook,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge.  The.  vats  were  filled  up  in  1825.  This  was  the 
first  tannery  in  New  England.  The  emigrants  found  the  place 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  a  great  nation,  called  A  berginians. 
Their  settlements  extended  from  Charles  river  to  the  Merrimac. 
The  name  of  the  sachem  who  formerly  governed  them  was  Nane- 
pashemet,  or  the  New  Moon,  who  was  killed  about  1619.  The 
government  was  continued  by  his  queen,  called  "  Squaw  Sachem." 
Most  of  the  tribes  in  Massachusetts  were  subject  to  her.  She  had 
a  second  husband  in  1635,  whose  natoe  was  Wappacowet.  Mon- 
towampat^,  son  of  Nanepashemet,  sachem  of  the  Saugiis  Indians, 
lived  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  beach  on  Sagamore  Hill,  and  had 
the  government  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead.  The  proprietor  of  Na- 
hant was  an  Indian  chief  called  by  the  English  "  Diike  William," 
more  commonly  "  Black  Will."  He  was  killed  by  some  of  the 
whites  in  1633.  The  following  is  taken  fi-om  Mr.  Lewis'  History 
of  Lynn,  published  in  1829;  a  well- written  work,  full  of  interest- 
ing details  respecting  the  history  of  this  town. 

Tke  first  settlers  of  Ljnm  were  principally  farmers,  and  possessed  a  large  stock  6f 
homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  For  several  years,  before  the  land  was  divided  and 
the  fields  fenced,  the  cattle  were  fed  in  one  drove,  and  guarded  by  a  man,  who,  firoui 
his  employment,  was  called  a  hay  ward.  The  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  were  kept  on 
Kahant,  where  they  were  tended  by  a  shepherd.  Nahant  seems  to  have  been  sdd 
several  times,  to  difierent  individnals,  by  Black  William,  who  also  gave  it  to  the  phin- 
tation  for  a  sheep  pasture.  A  fence  of  rails,  put  near  together,  was  made  across  the 
reach  near  Nahant,  to  keep  out  the  wolves,  as  it  is  said  those  animals  do  not  climb. 
When  the  people  were  about  building  this  fence.  Captain  Turner  said,  "Let  us  make 
haste,  lest  the  country  should  take  it  from  us."  In  autumn  the  swine  were  let  loose  in 
the  woods,  that  they  might  fatten  themselves  on  nuts  and  acorns.  The  people  of 
Lynn,  for  some  years,  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  most  perfect  democracy.  They  had 
town  meetings  every  three  months,  for  the  regulation  of  their  public  affairs.  They 
cut  their  wood  in  common,  and  drew  lots  for  the  grass  in  the  meadows  and  marshes. 
These  proved  veiy  serviceable  to  the  farmers,  in  furnishing  them  with  sustenance  for 
their  cattle,  which  was  probably  the  reason  why  there  were  more  farmers  at  Lynn 
than  in  any  other  of  the  early  settlements.  Mr.  Johnson  says,  "The  chiefest  com 
they  planted,  before  they  had  Plowes,  was  Indian  grain. — And  let  no  man  make  u 
jest  at  Pumpkins,  for  with  this  food  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  feed  his  people  to  thiiir 
good  content,  till  Come  and  Cattell  were  increased."  Their  com  at  the  first  was 
pounded  with  a  wooden  or  stone  pestle,  in  a  mortar  made  of  a  large  log,  hollowed  out 
at  one  end.  They  also  cultivated  large  fields  of  barley  and  wheat.  Much  of  the  for- 
mer was  made  into  malt  for  beer,  which  they  drank  instead  of  ardent  spirit.  They 
raised  considerable  quantities  of  flax,  which  was  rotted  in  one  of  the  ponds,  thence 
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called  the  Flax  Pond.  Their  fiist  houses  were  rode  structures,  with  steep  roofs,  covered 
with  thatch,  or  small  bundles  of  sedge  or  straw,  laid  one  over  another.  The  fire- 
places were  made  of  rough  stones,  and  the  chimneys  of  boards,  or  short  sticks,  cross- 
ing each  other,  and  plastered  inside  with  clay.  Beside  the  haste  and  necessity  which 
prevented  the  construction  of  more  elegant  habitations,  the  people  who  had  wealth 
were  advised  to  abstain  from  all  superfluous  expense,  and  to  reserve  their  money  for 
the  public  use.  Even  the  deputy  governor,  Mr.  Dudley,  was  censured  for  wainscot- 
ting  his  house.  In  a  few  years,  houses  of  a  better  order  began  to  appear.  They 
were  built  with  two  stories  m  front,  and  sloped  down  to  one  in  the  rear.  The  windows 
were  small,  and  opened  outward  on  hinges.  They  consisted  of  very  small  diamond 
ntnes,  set  in  sashes  of  lead.  The  fire-places  were  large  enough  to  admit  a  four.foot 
log,  and  the  children  might  sit  in  the  comers  and  look  ap  at  the  stars.  On  whichever 
side  of  the  road  the  houses  were  placed,  they  uniformly  faced  the  south,  that  the  sun 
at  noon  might  <<  shine  square."  Thus  each  house  formed  a  domestic  sun-dial,  by 
which  the  good  matron,  in  the  absence  of  the  clock,  could  tell,  in  fair  weather,  whea 
to  call  her  husband  and  sons  from  the  field — for  the  industrious  people  of  Lynn,  then 
as  well  as  now,  always  dined  exactly  at  twelve.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  first  settlen 
to  wear  long  beards,  and  it  is  said  that  "  some  had  their  overgrown  beards  so  frozen 
together,  that  they  could  not  get  their  strong  water  bottells  into  their  mouths."  In 
very  hot  weather,  "  servants  were  priviledged  to  rest  from  their  labours,  from  ten  of 
the  clocke  till  two."  The  common  address  of  men  and  women  was  Goodman  and 
Chiodwife ;  none  but  those  who  sustained  some  ofiice  of  dignity,  or  belonged  to  some 
renwetable  fieunily,  were  complimented  with  the  title  of  Master.  In  writing  they  seem 
to  have  had  no  capital  F,  and  thus  in  the  early  records  we  find  two  small  Ones  used 
instead;  and  one  m  with  a  dash  over  it  stood  for  two.  The  following  song,  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  about  this  time,  exhibits  some  of  the  peculiar  customs 
and  modes  of  thinking  among  the  early  settlers. 


Th«  plafce  whore  we  Hvta  ta  a  wlldemeas  wood. 
Wbore  gnm  la  mucb  wantiny  thai's  fhihfVil  and  good ; 
Our  mnwntalng  and  hiOa.  and  our  valleys  below, 
Betaic  eommoQly  corend  with  ice  and  with  enow. 

And  when  the  north-west  wind  with  violence  talowi, 
Then  ererj  man  poUs  hb  cap  over  his  noee ; 
But  if  any  Is  hardjr  and  will  li  withstand, 
lie  Ibrftilff  a  finger,  a  feot,  or  a  hand. 

But  when  the  spring  opens  we  then  take  the  hoe, 
And  make  the  ground  ready  to  plant  and  to  sow;  . 
Our  corn  being  planted,  and  seed  behig  sown, 
Tlie  worms  desuoy  much  belore  It  is  grown. 

And  while  it  is  growing  same  spoil  there  is  made 
By  birds,  and  by  squirrels,  that  pluck  up  the  hiade; 
And  when  It  k  come  to  full  com  in  the  ear, 
It  is  often  dsstroyed  by  raccoon  and  by  deer. 

And  now  our  old  garments  begin  to  grow  thin, 
And  wool  ■  moeh  wanted  to  card  and  to  epin ; 
If  we  can  get  a  garment  to  cover  without. 
Oar  other  in-garmenu  are  clout  upon  clouL 

Our  ctothao  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be  torn, 
They  need  to  be  clouted  eoon  after  they're  worn ; 
But  clouting  our  garments,  they  hinder  us  nothing, 
Qdoudoutale  an  warmer  than  single  whole  clothing. 


If  freeh  meat  be  wanting  to  fill  up  our  dkh, 

We  have  carrots,  and  pumpkins^  and  tumip%  and 

fish; 
And  if  there's  a  mfaid  Ibr  a  dellcau  dbh, 
We  haste  to  the  dam  banks,  and  there  we  caiah 

fiah. 

'Stead  of  potla^,  and  puddings,  and  euaiaids,  and 

plea, 
Our  turnips  and  pannips  are  commoD  suppUea: 
We  have  pumpkins  at  morning,  and  pumpkina  at 

nooo, 
If  it  was  na  for  pumpkhis  we  Aould  be  undone. 

If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt. 

We  must  then  bo  contented,  and  thkik  h  no  ihull; 

For  we  can  make  liquor,  to  sweeten  our  lipe, 

Of  pumpkins,  and  pannips,  and  walnut  trse  chips. 

Now  while  some  are  gofog,  let  othen  be  Gorafng, 
For  while  liquor's  boiling  it  must  have  a  sciumadng} 
But  I  will  not  blame  them,  for  birds  of  a  Ibather, 
By  seeking  their  fellows,  are  flocking  together. 

Then  you  whom  the  Lord  Intends  hither  to  briof  , 
Foraake  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  the  sting ; 
But  bring  both  a  quiet  and  contented  mind. 
And  all  needful  Maasinga  you  aurely  will  find. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons  who  appear 
to  have  been  inhabitants  of  Lynn  in  1630. 


Joseph  Armitagei 
Allen  Breed, 
Wm.  Ballard, 
Nicholas  Brown, 
Edward  Baker, 
•Samuel  Bennet, 
Nicholas  Brown, 
Thomas  Coldam, 
Clement  Coldam, 
Thomas  Chadwell, 


William  Cowdrey, 
Henry  Collins, 
Thomas  Dexter, 
William  Dixey,  * 
Robert  Driver, 
George  Farr, 
Jeremy  Fitch, 
Edmund  Farrington, 
Adam  Hawkes, 
Edward  Holyoke, 


Edward  Howe, 
Lieut.  Danl.  Howe, 
Ephraim  Howe, 
William  Hathome, 
Thomas  Hudson, 
Christopher  Hussey, 
Christopher  Lyndsey; 
Thomas  Newhall, 
Robert  Potter, 
John  Ramsdell^ 


John  Taylor, 
Capt.  Ed.  Tomlins, 
Timothy  Tomlins, 
Capt.  Nath.  Turner, 
Capt.  Rich.  Walker 
Thomas  Willis, 
',  John  White, 
William  Witter, 
John  Wood, 
William  Wood. 
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The  following  persons  were  also  at  Lynn  as  early  as  1637. 


Abraham  Belknap, 
Edmund  Bridges, 
Jenkin  Davis, 
Joseph  Floyd, 
Christopher  Foster, 
George  Frailc, 
Nathaniel  Handforth, 
Thomas  Ivory, 
Richard  Johnson, 
Thomas  Keysar, 
Thomas  Laighton, 
Richard  Longley, 
John  Pierson, 
Richard  Roolton, 


Richard  Sadler, 
William  Andrews, 
Richard  Brooks, 
Goodman  Cox, 
Goodman  Crosse, 
John  Deacon, 
John  Elderkin, 
William  George, 
Francis  Godson, 
Henry  Gaines, 
John  Gillow, 
Thomas  Halsye, 
James  Hewes, 
Robert  Hewes, 


WilUam  Hewes, 
Jeremy  Howe, 
John  Hadson, 
Samuel  Hutchinson, 
Thomas  Hutchinson, 
Philip  Eneeland, 
Thomas  Paine, 
Robert  Parsons, 
Thomas  Parker, 
Joseph  Pell, 
Nicholas  Poor, 
Wm.  Partridge, 
Thomas  Read, 
Isaac  Robinson, 


Jarett  Spenser, 
Michael  Spenser, 
Josias  Stanbury, 
George  Taylor, 
WilUam  Thorn, 
Mr.  Wathin, 
George  Welbye, 
Richard  Wells, 
Edward  West, 
Thomas  Wheeler, 
Nathanl.  Whiteridge, 
John  Humfrey, 
Edward  Howe. 


Lynn  in  its  present  limits  extends  nearly  six  miles  on  the  sea- 
coast,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  extends 


Western  etUranee  of  the  central  part  of  Ljfmi, 

about  four  miles  into  the  woods.  From  the  center  of  the  southern 
side  a  beach  of  sand  projects  into  the  sea  nearly  two  miles,  and 
terminates  in  a  peninsula,  called  Nahant.  The  whole  town  con- 
tains 9,360  acres.  The  south-eastern  part  is  a  tract  of  excellent 
salt  marsh ;  and  the  northern  part  is  a  range  of  wood-land  and 
pasture.  The  inhabited  part  of  the  town  is  an  extensive  plain, 
gently  undulating  toward  the  extremities  into  graceful  elevations, 
skirted  on  the  south  by  the  sea,  and  defended  on  the  north  by  a 
range  of  rocky  hills.  A  considerable  degree  of  attention  is  given 
to  agriculture.  The  farmers  have  much  improved  their  lands  by 
cultivation,  and  by  procuring  sea  weed  and  rock  weed  from  the 
beaches  for  manure.  These  substances  have  been  freely  mingled 
with  the  soil,  and  since  their  use  the  crops  of  English  grass  have 
been  increased  in  nearly  a  tenfold  proportion.  The  other  princi- 
pal products  are  Indian  com,  barley,  and  the  common  vegetable* 
productions.  The  cold  and  damp  sea  breezes,  which  frequently 
prevail,  have  an  unfavorable  effect,  and  the  soil  appears  to  be 
uncongenial  to  the  finer  sorts  of  grain. 
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The  foregoing  view  was  takei^  at  the  western  entrance  of  Lynn. 
The  entrance  to  the  common  is  seen  on  the  right.  This  is  a  level 
tract  of  about  twenty  acres.  A  handsome  circular  pond  has  been 
recently  dug  near  the  center,  and  other  improvements  have  been 
made.  The  villaee  is  principally  built  on  a  plain,  back  of  which 
are  hills  composed  of  rough  rocks,  partially  covered  with  bushes 
and  trees.  Cm  the  side  next  the  ocean  and  on  Saugus  river  are  salt 
marshes.  To  the  south-west  of  the  village  die  turnpike  from  Bos* 
ton  to  Salem  passes  over  an  extensive  tract  of  marsh  land.  There 
are  8  churches  in  this  place,  3  Methodist,  2  Congregational,  1  for 
Friends,  1  Baptist,  ana  1  Universalist.  There  are  two  banks,  the 
Lynn  Mechanics  Bank,  incorporated  in  1814,  and  the  Nahant 
Bank,  incorporated  in  1832,  each  with  a  capital ,  of  $150,000. 
There  is  a  savings  bank,  incorporated  in  1826,  and  three  insu- 
rance companies.  The  Lynn  Academy,  an  incorporated  institution, 
was  first  opened  in  1805.  A  newspaper  is  published  here.  Lynn 
is  5  miles  firom  Salem,  and  9  from  Boston.  Population,  9,323.  In 
1837  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  2,220  pairs  of  boots, 
2,543,929  pairs  of  shoes ;  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $1,689,793 ; 
males  employed,  2,631 ;  females,  2,554.  There  were  6  morocco 
leather  manufactories ;  value  of  leather  manufactured,  $153,000 : 
males  employed,  90 ;  femsJes,  16.  There  were  5  vessels  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery,  and  14  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery.  A 
manufactory  of  India  rubber  cloth  has  been  recently  established. 

"Nahant  is  a  peninsula  on  the  south  of  L]mn.  In  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  its 
aoene^,  combined  with  its  peculiar  advant^es  of  health  and  pleasure,  it  is  not  sur> 
passed  by  any  place  on  the  coast  of  America.  It  consists  of  twOf  elevated,  rock-engir- 
dled islands,  called  Great  and  Little  Nahants,  united  together  by  a  beach,  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  connected  to  the  main  land  by  another  beach,  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  length.  From  the  center  of  the  town,  the  Long  beach  projects  directly  into  the 
sea,  and  is  washed  by  the  wares  of  the  ^at  ocean  on  the  eastern  side,  and  on  the 
western  by  the  waters  of  the  harbor.  It  is  a  gently  curving  bar,  of  fine,  silvery,  gray 
sand,  rising  so  high  in  the  center  as  generally  to  prevent  the  waves  from  uassing  over 
it,  and  abnost  impeiceptiblv  sloping  to  the  water  on  each  side.  It  is  unbroken  by  land, 
or  rock,  or  shrub,  for  its  whole  extent,  and  the  broad  ridge  of  dry  sand,  which  passes 
through  its  center,  is  interspersed  with  shells,  and  pebbles,  and  fragments  of  coral  and 
other  substances,  which  the  storms  have  cast  upon  it,  among  which  the  white  gull  lays 
her  spotted  eggs,  in  little  cavities  scooped  in  the  sand,  and,  soaring  overhead,  startles 
the  traveller  by  her  shrilling  shriek.  The  portion  of  the  beach  which  is  left  by  the 
tide,  is  brocd  enough  for  fitly  carriages  to  pass  abreast,  and  presents  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface  of  pure,  fine  sand,  beaten  hard  and  polished  by  the  constant  breaking 
of  the  waves,  on  which  the  horse's  hoof  leaves  no  print,  and  the  wheel  passes,  with- 
out sound  or  trace,  like  a  velvet  roller  on  marble.  The  hard  sand  frequently  retains 
sufficient  water,  for  an  hour  after  the  tide  has  left  it,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  glass, 
in  which  objects  are  reflected  as  in  a  minor* 

•  ••  #  *  •  *  #  *  * 

"  Little  Nahant  is  a  hill,  consisting  of  two  graceihl  elevations,  rismg  eighty  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  defended  by  battlements  of  rock,  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  height. 
It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  contains  fort^-two  acres,  seventeen  of  which  are 

in  good  cultivation The  outer  portion  of  the  peninsula,  called  Great 

Nahant,  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  half  a  mile  brood,  containing 
four  hundred  and  sixtv4hree  acres.  The  surface  is  uneven,  rising  into  elevations, 
firom  forty  to  one  hun<Lred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  shores  are  extremely 
irregular,  being  composed,  in  many  places,  of  huge  precipitous  rocks,  in  some  places 
resembling  iron,  rising  firom  twenty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  tide,  with  a  great  depth  of 
water  below ;  and  in  others,  stretching  out  into  beautiful  bttches,  or  curving  into 
delightful  recesses  and  covee,  filled  with  pebbles,  of  every  variety  of  fonn  wd  eokxr, 
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from  burning  red  to  stainless  white.  The  whole  outline  presents  the  most  agreeable 
interchange  of  scenery,  from  the  low  beach,  that  glistens  beneath  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wave,  to  lofty  precipices,  and  majestic  clifis  that  rise 

Like  moooU^ht  liatllemenu,  and  towers  dacajed  hy  time. 


Nahant  Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Lytm. 

"  Nahant  is  much  visited  by  persons  for  the  improvement  of  health,  and  by  parties  of 
^easure,  from  the  neighboring  towns,  for  whom  it  furnishes  every  accommodation. 
Two  steamboats  are  constantly  running  from  Boston  during  the  pleasant  season,  but 
a  ride  by  land,  over  the  beaches,  is  much  more  delightful.  A  spaciotis  and  elegant 
hotel  has  been  erected,  of  stone,  near  the  eastern  extremity.  It  contains  nearly  a 
hundrol  rooms,  and  is  rurrounded  by  a  double  piazza,  conmianding  the  most  delight- 
ful prospects.  Several  other  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  situated  in  the  village, 
and  about  twenty  beautiful  cottages,  the  summer  residence  of  ^ntlemen  of  fortune,  are 
scattered  over  the  peninsula.  There  is  also  a  neat  stone  building  erected  for  a  chapel, 
which  serves  for  a  library  and  school-room." — Lewis^  Hist,  of  Lynn, 

The  church  at  Lynn  was  gathered  in  June,  1632,  and  was  the 
fifth  in  Massachusetts.  The  first  meeting-house  was  a  plain  small 
buildine,  without  bell  or  cupola,  and  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Shepard  street.  It  was  placed  in  a  small  hollow,  that  it  might  be 
the  better  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  was  approached  by  descend- 
ing several  steps.  Before  this,  part  of  the  people  of  Lynn  attended 
public  worship  at  Salem.  Rev.  Stephen  Batchelor,  the  first  min- 
ister, on  his  arrival  in  Lynn  in  1632,  immediately  commenced  the 
exercise  of  his  ministerial  duties,  without  installation.  About  four 
months  afterwards  a  complaint  was  made  of  some  irregularities  in 
his  conduct.  He  was  arraigned  before  the  court  at  Boston,  Oct. 
3d,  when  the  following  order  was  passed :  "  Mr.  Bachelr-  is  re- 
quired to  forbeare  excerciseing  his  giftes  as  past^-  or  teacher  pub- 
liqucly  in  or-  Patent,  unlesse  it  be  to  those  he  brought  with  him,  for 
his  contempt  of  authority,  and  till  some  scandals  be  removed." 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  difficulties  which  agi- 
tated the  unhappy  church  for  several  years. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  arrived  from  England  in  June,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  November,  1636.  The  next 
year  Rev.  Thomas  Cobbet  who  also  came  from  England,  was 
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installed  a  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Whiting.  Mr.  W.  was  styled 
the  pastor,  as  being  the  principal,  and  Mr.  Cobbet  was  called 
teacher,  an  office  in  some  degree  subordinate,  though  his  talents 
were  superior.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Shepard  was  the  first  minister  of 
Lynn  who  was  bom  and  educated  in  America.  He  was  ordained 
in  1680,  and  died  in  1720,  having  preached  at  Lynn,  forty  years. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  unaffected  piety  and  his  untiring 
exertions  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  The  following 
epitaph  was  transcribed  from  his  grave-stone  with  difficulty ;  hav- 
ing becojne  greatly  obliterated  by  the  hand  of  time,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  hundred  years.. 

Elijah's  mantle  drops,  the  prophet  dies, 

His  earthly  mansion  quits,  and  mounts  the  skies. 

So  Shepard's  gone. 

His  precious  dust,  death's  prey,  indeed  is  here, 
But's  nobler  breath  'mong  Seraphs  does  appear ; 
He  joins  adoring  crowds  about  the  throne, 
He's  conquered  all,  and  now  he  wears  the  crown. 
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This  town  was  originally  called  Lynn  End,  having  been 
granted  to  Lynn  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town.  A  meeting- 
house was  built  in  1715.  It  was  incorporated  into  a  district  in 
1782.  In  1814  it  became  a  separate  town.  The  town  abounds 
with  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  its  surface  being  broken  and 
uneven,  and  its  hills  clothed  with  dense  forests.  Farming  is  the 
principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837  there  were  100 
pairs  of  boots  and  54,000  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $40,250; 
males  employed,  93;  females,  80.  Poptdation,  674.  Distance, 
12  miles  from  Boston. 

The  Congregational  church  in  this  place  was  the  second  of 
Lynn,  was  tormed  1720.  The  j&rst  pastor,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Spar- 
hawk,  settled  here  at  the  formation  of  the  church ;  he  resigned 
1731.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Chase  in  1731, 
and  resigned  1755.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Adams, 
who  was  settled  in  1755,  died  1777.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Motley  in  1782,  who  died  in  1821.  The  next  was  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Searl,  who  was  settled  here  in  1824,  resigned  in  1827. 
There  is  also  a  society  of  Methodists  in  the  town. 

The  following  is  from  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Townsend  in  this  place,  who  was  killed  in  Lexington, 
April  19th,  1775.    He  was  bom  in  1738. 

Lie,  valiant  Townsend,  in  the  peaceful  shades,  we  trust 

Immortal  honors  mingle  with  thy  dust. 

What  though  thy  body  straggle  m  its  gore? 

So  did  thy  Savior's  body  long  before : 

And  as  he  raised  his  own  by  power  divine, 

So  the  same  power  shall  also  quicken  thine, 

And  in  eternal  glory  mayst  thou  shine ! 
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MANCHESTER. 

Manchester  was  once  known  by  the  name  of  Jeffreifs  Creek^ 
and  formed  a  part  of  Salem.  Upon  the  petition  of  several  of  the 
inhabitants  it  was  incorporated,  in  1645,  by  its  present  name. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  rocky  and  imeven,  and  in  many 
places  is  covered  with  extensive  forests.  Here  is  found  the  Mag- 
nolia^ a  low  tree,  bearing  many  beautiful  and  sweet-scented  flowers. 
Here  is  a  variety  of  soil,  which  is  in  a  good  state  of  culture.  The 
fishing  business  was  commenced  at  this  place  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, biit  of  late  years  this  business  has  somewhat  declined.  Some 
of  the  most  enterprising  ship-masters  of  Boston  and  vicinity  are 
natives  of  this  town.  There  is  about  1000  tons  of  shipping  em- 
ployed. The  vessels  are  of  small  size.  The  depth  of  water  will 
not  allow  vessels  exceeding  120  tons  to  come  up  to  the  towti.  The 
harbor  is  good,  and  affords  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size. 


South-western  view  of  Manchester, 


There  is  a  Congregational  society  here,  which  was  gathered  in 
1716,  mider  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Cheever.  Before  this 
year  no  church  records  of  Manchester  are  found.  The  Universal- 
ists  have  a  small  society,  which  was  organized  in  1820.  The  busi- 
ness of  making  cabinet  furniture  is  carried  on  here  with  great 
activity,  employing  150  men  or  more.  In  1837  there  were  12  manu- 
factories of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manufac- 
tured, $84,500;  hands  employed,  120.  There  were  14  vessels 
employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  employing  65  hands. 
Population,  1,346. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Manchester  village  as  it  is 
entered  from  the  south-west  upon  the  Beverly  road.  Coasters  firom 
60  to  70  tons  burthen  can  come  up  to  this. village,  which  consists  of 
upwards  of  eighty  dwelling-houses,  built  compactly  tocether.  Dis- 
tance, 7  miles  from  Gloucester,  9  from  Salem,  and  23  trom  Boston. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  firom  monuments  in  the 
grave-ysurd  in  this  place : 
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In  memozy  of  Benjapiin/rappaii,  late  pastor  of  the  church  in  Mancheatery  who  ex- 
pired May  6^  1790,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  45th  year  of  his  ministry.  He  was 
a  sincere  and  exemplary  christian,  a  tender  husband  and  parent,  a  jadicions  and  sound 
diTinei  a  prudent  and  feithful  minister. 

Oh  e^er  honor'd,  ever  dear,  adieu, 
How  many  tender  names  are  lost  in  you. 
Keep  safe,  0  tomb,  thy  precious  sacred  trust, 
TiU  life  divine  awake  his  sleeping  dust. 

Colo>*  Benj*-  Marston  lies  here,  who  died  May  22,  1754,  being  57  years  &  3  mo. 
eld.  Art  thou  curious,  reader,  to  know  what  sort  of  man  he  was?  Wait  till  the  fin^! 
da}(  of  Retribution,  and  then  thou  mayest  be  satisfied. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  John  Allen,  who  died  Aug.  27, 1834,  aged  59  yean. 
Though  Boreas'  blasts  and  Neptune's  waves      Now  here  at  anchor  I  do  lie, 
Have  toes'd  me  to  and  fro.  With  many  of  our  fleet, 


In  spite  of  both,  by  God's  decree, 
I  harbor  here  below. 


In  hope  again  for  to  set  sail 
My  Savior  Christ  to  meet. 


MARBLEHEAD. 

Marblbhead  was  originally  a  part  of  Salem,  from  which  it  was 
detached  and  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1649.  At  thii 
time  it  contained  44  families,  the  heads  of  which  were  of  the  fol- 
lowing names: 

James  Smith,  Thomas  Bowinge,  Mr.  Walton,  John  Dsveroe, 

Bowland  Smith,  John  Stacie,  John  Lyon,  Abrm.  Whitcare, 

Samuel  DoUber,  George  Chine,  Henry  Stacie,  John  Bartoll, 

Edmund  Nicholson,  John  Northy,  William  Chichester,  Joseph  Doliber 

Francis  Nicholson,  Nicholas  Merrett,  Samuel  Corwithen,  Robert  Knight, 

John  Gratchell,  Thomas  Pitman,  Thomas  Gray,  iota  Bennett, 

William  Barber,  Timothy  Allen,  Bichard  Norman,  F.  J.  Walsing^iam, 

David  Thomas,  Thomas  Sams,  John  Peachy,  John  Norman, 

John  Legg,  Arthur  Sanden,  Richard  Curtice,  William  Luckis, 

Pet»  Pitford,  Isaac  AUerton,  John  Hart,  Christoph.  Lattimore, 

Erasmus  James,  Moses  Maverick,  William  Charles,  John  Goyt. 

The  township  is  a  rough  and  very  rocky*  peninsula,  extending 
between  three  and  fpur  miles  into  the  sea,  and  it  is  inhabited  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  its  convenience  as  a  fishing  port  The  first 
setters  made  their  pitch  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  taking 
advantage  of  a  very  good  harbor,  running  north-east  and  south- 
west, and  towards  half  a  mile  on  an  average.  **  At  the  south-west 
0nd  of  the  harbor  the  town  is  connected  with  the  Cheat  Neck,  so 
called,  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  separating  the  waters  of  Lynn 
bay  from  those  of  the  harbor.  About  the  year  1728,  it  was  found 
that  the  sea  was  fast  encroaching  on  the  south-west  side  of  this 
isthmus,  so  as  to  endanger  the  preservation  and  security  of  the  har- 
bor. The  government  of  the  province  at  that  time  attended  to  the 
subject,  as  it  respected  not  only  the  town  in  particular,  but  the 
trade  of  the  province  in  general ;  and  ordered  by  an  act  the  sum 

*  As  the  celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield  was  entering  the  settlement  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  no  verdure  was  to  be  seen,  he  exclaimed,  "  Pray  where  do  thev  bury  their  dead  f ' 
It  ma}r  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  rough  and  forbiiuUng  aspeet  of  the 
soil,  it  is  very  productive  when  culiiv^ed. 
26 
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of  £1,328  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  neceasmy  re- 
pairs.  It  seems  that  about  the  year  1762  some  necessary  rqiwirs  were 
made.  In  the  year  1790,  although  the  town  had  carefully  en[doaa> 
vored  to  secure,  support,  and  keep  the  same  in  good  repair,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  considering  the 
preservation  of  the  said  harbor  was  a  matter  of  public  concern,  &c., 
granted  a  sum  of  £1000  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery"  fortius  purpose. 
About  1742  this  town  was  authorized  to  erect  a  fortification  for  the 
defence  of  the  place;  the  government,  it  sewns,  having  granted 
£690  for  this  purpose.  In  1794  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  a  vote  of  the  town.  The  fortification  which  defends  the  har- 
bor is  now  called  Fort  Sewall. 


North-eastern  view  of  Marblehead  from  Fort  Sewall. 

The  above  is  a  north-eastern  view  of  Marblehead  taken  from 
Fort  Sewall.  The  harbor  in  front  of  the  town  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  half  k  mile  wide.  It 
is  formed  by  a  narrow  isthmus  at  the  south-west  that  separates  it 
from  Lynn  bay,  and  connects  the  town  with  Great  Neck.  It  is 
deep  &nd  excellent,  capable  of  being  entered  at  all  times  by  ships 
of  the  largest  size,  and  would  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  coimtry,  were 
it  not  for  its  exposure  to  storms,  which  often  render  its  anchorage 
unsafe.  In  1837  the  town  of  Marblehead  contained  6,549  inhabit^ 
ants :  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty  farmers  and  their  families, 
they  are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  one  mile  by  ohe  quarter. 
The  village  is  quite  novel  in  its  appearance,  being  compact  and 
very  irregularly  built,  owing  to  the  very  uneven  and  rocky  surface 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built.  There  are  five  handsome 
churches  in  this  place,  viz.  2  Congregational,  1  of  which  is  Unita- 
rian, 1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  There  are  two 
banks,  the  "  Marblehead  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1803,  capital 
$130,000,  and  the  "  Grand  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1831,  capital 
^100,000 ;  there  are  two  insurance  companies,  each  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $100,000.    There  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1792,  and 
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hat  0?«r  been  a  lespectable  and  useftil  institution.  Distance,  4 
mile*  from  Salem,  ana  16  from  Boston.  The  shipping  owned  here 
amounts  to  more  than  eight  thousand  tons.  In  1837,  ther^  were 
66  vessels  enployed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ,  the  tonnage  of 
which  was  4603 ;  codfish  caught,  49,403  quintals ;  mackerel  caught, 
243  barrels ;  600  hands  employed.  In  the  same  year  were  manu- 
factured 97  pairs  of  boots,  and  1,026,824  pairs  of  shoes,  the  value 
of  which  was  $367,780 ;  males  employed,  603 ;  females,  655. 

In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard's  diary,*  (early  in  the  century,  or  before 
1720,)  when  leaking  of  this  town,  gives  the  following  statement : 
*'  There  was  not  a  carpenter,  a  tailor,  nor  mason,  nor  butcher  in 
the  town ;  nor  any  thing  of  a  market  worth  naming.  They  had 
their  houses  built  by  country  workmen,  and  their  clothes  made  out 
of  town,  and  supplied  themselves  with  beef  and  pork  from  Boston, 
which  drained  the  town  of  its  money.  Some  years  after,  the  town 
abounded  with  artificers,  good  workmen  of  every  description,  and 
the  market  had  a  full  supply.  At  the  time  before  mentioned,  there 
was  not  one  foreign  vessel,  although  the  town  always  possessed 
every  advantage  for  a  free  and  extensive  navigation*  The  people 
contented  themselves  to  be  slaves  to  work  iu  Oie  mines,  leaving  it 
to  the  merchants  of  Salem,  Boston,  and  Europe,  to  carry  off  the 
gains,  by  which  means  the  town  was  poor  and  in  debt : — so  much 
were  they  involved  in  debt  to  the  merchants  of  other  places,  that 
very  few  families,  not  more  than  twenty,  were  independent  in  their 
circumstances.  They  were  generally  a  rude,  sweariiig,  drunken 
and  fighting  crew;  but  as  they  increased  in  numbers  they  made 
improvements  in  social  life,  in  virtue  and  good  morals.  By  the 
middle  of  the  century,  the  manners  of  the  people  were  so  much 
cultivated)  as  to  be  remarkable  for  their  civilities,  and  especially 
for  their  hospitality  to  strangers.  There  were  not  only  gentle- 
manlike families,  and  pious  and  well-behaved  people  in  ttie  town, 
but  the  very  fishermen  rose  superior  to  the  rudeness  of  former  gene- 
rations. When  they  were  persuaded  by  individuals  of  public 
spirit  to  send  their  fish  to  foreign  markets,  they  soon  became  c<Hiver- 
sant  with  the  mysteries  of  trade,  they  soon  became  sensible  of  the 
advantage  they  should  reap  by  it.  And  while  individuals  grew 
rich,  the  town  also  received  the.  benefit." 

*'  Mr.  Joseph  Swett,  a  yomig  man  of  strict  justice,  of  great  indus- 
try, enterprising  genius,  quick  apprehension,  and  firm  resolution, 
but  small  fortune,  was  the  first  man  who  engaged  in  it.  He  sent 
a  cargo  to  Barbadoes,  and  firom  the  profits  of  the  voyage  found 
that  he  increased  his  stock,  and  went  on  building  vessels,  till  he 
was  enabled  to  send  vessels  to  Europe,  loading  them  with  fish,  and 
pcmiting  out  to  others  the  path  to  riches.  The  more  promising  young 
men  of  the  town  followed  his  example ;  and  from  this  small  begin- 
ning, Marblehead  became  one  of  the  first  trading  towns  of  the  Bay. 
In  the  year  1766,  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  ships,  brigs, 
snows,  and  topsail  schooners  engaged  in  foreign  trade.'^ 

*  GolL  Mftss.  Hist.  Soc.,  toI.  via. 
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About  1770  Marblehead  was  supposed  to  contam  a  greater  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  than  any  other  town  of  the  province,  Boston  ex^ 
oepted.  During  the  revolutionary  war  this  place  suffered  severely, 
and  the  business  of  the  place  was  almost  wholly  destroyed.  The 
inhabitants  were  firm  in  the  cause  of  American  Uberty,  and  this 
place  alone  furnished,  of  its  own  inhabitants,  for  the  public  service, 
one  entire  regiment,  completely  officered  and  manned.  The  value 
of  this  regiment  at  that  trying  period,  composed  of  men  inured  to 
fisitigue  and  danger,  and  not  wasted  by  sickness  in  any  one  instance, 
is  best  determined  by  a  recollection  of  their  patience,  bravery,  and 
effective  service.  Captain  James  Mugford,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
place,  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  American  army  during 
the  Revolution,  by  capturing,  at  a  critical  juncture,  a  British  ship 
just  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  richly  laden  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  other  warlike  stores.  He  was  killed  the  same  day  he 
made  the  capture,  January  12th,  1776,  in  attempting  to  return  from 
Boston  to  Marblehead,  while  defending  his  littie  privateer  from  the 
attack  of  some  boats  sent  from  the  British  men-of-war  riding  at 
Nantaskei  road.  Their  object  was  to  take  him  at  the  moment  his 
vessel  run  ashore  on  a  point  of  land,  which  makes  the  entrance  of 
Pudding  Point  Gut.  Captain  Mugford  fought  for  a  coufflderable 
time.  At  length,  one  of  the  boats  attempting  to  board  him,  he 
sprung  to  the  railing  of  his  vessel  in  order  the  better  to  repel  the 
enemy ;  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot.  Palling  back, 
one  of  his  crew  anxiously  inquired  if  he  was  wounded.  He  said, 
"  YeSj  but  dofrit  let  the  enemy  know  my  ^itucUum,  and  if  I  die  €tet  as 
if  I  were  aUve  and  were  sHU  commanding  f^  after  whicn  he  immedi- 
ately expired.  His  brave  seamen  made  dreadful  havoc  of  the  limbs 
and  lives  of  the  enemy,  beat  them  off,  and  got  into  Marblehead, 
where  great  respect  was  shown  to  the  remains  of  Capt.  Mugford. 

TheKev.  Samuel  Cheever^  the  first  minister  of  Marblehead,  was 
ordained  in  1684,  having  preached  here  sixteen  years  previous  to 
his  settiement  He  died  in  1724,  aged  eighty-five.  He  preached 
upwards  of  half  a  century  without  being  taken  off  firom  his  labors 
one  Sabbath;  when  he  died,  the  lamp  of  life  fairly  burnt  out,  for 
he  felt  no  pain  even  in  his  expiring  moments.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  John  Barnard,  who  had  been  previously  an  assistant  pastor 
with  Mr.  Cheever.  He  died  in  1770,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
William  Whitwell.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hubbard  succeeded  Mr.  Whit- 
well,  was  ordained  in  1783,  and  died  in  1800.  Mr.  Samuel  Dana 
was  ordained  pastor  in  1801.  The  second  church  in  Marblehead 
was  formed  when  Mr.  Barnard  was  assistant  pastor  with  Mr. 
Cheever.  Mr.  Edward  Holyoke,  afterward  presiclent  of  Harvard 
college,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister*  He  was  chosen 
president  m  1737.  His  successor  in  the  ministry  at  Marblehead 
Was  Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet,  who  was  ordained  in  1738.  Mr.  Brad- 
street  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Isaac  Story,  in  1772,  One  of  the  first 
Episcopal  societies  in  Massachusetts  was  planted  in  Marblehead. 
llieir  first  minister  was  Mr.  William  Shaw ;  the  next  Mr.  David 
Monsam,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr,  Geoxge  Pigot  ahd  Alexander 
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Makolm.  Mr.  Feter  B6urs,  their  fifth  minister,  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Christians  of  all  denominations.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Joshua  Wingate  Weeks.  For  several  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  church  was  destitute.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver  was  their  next 
minister;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Harris.  The  next 
clergyman  was  Mr.  James  Bowers,  who  was  ordained  in  Trinity 
church,  in  Boston,  May  25,  1802,  by  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Bishop 
Bass.  In  1789  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  erected 
a  meeting-house  for  those  ^' whose  opiiuons  differed  from  the 
cpmions  of  their  neighbors."  In  1800  a  meeting-house  was  built 
for  the  Methodist  denomination.  The  Baptist  society  was  estab- 
lished in  1803. 

'  John  Ohver,  a  brigadier  general  in  the  American  army  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

He  had  the  command  of  a  regiment  from  the  beginning  of  the  rerblutionary  contest. 
"He  had  the  honor,  with  his  brave  officers  and  soldiers,  of  forming  the  advance  part  of 
the  aimy  which,  in  a  bold  and  intrepid  manner,  crossed  the  Delaware  in  the  night  of 
the  25th  of  December,  1776,  nt  a  most  inhoroitable  and  hazardous  juncture,  and  added 
much  to  the  martial  glory  of  the  American  forces  by  capturing,  at  Trenton,  a  thousand 
Hessians,  under  the  immortal  Washington.  This  propitious  event  inspired  the  conti- 
nental  army  with  confidenee  of  the  final  happy  result,  and  was  followed  with  victories 
in  evary  quarter,  till  Heaven  sanctioned  the  justice  of  the  American  appeal  with  the  dis- 
comfiture  of  the  enemy  and  the  freedom  of  the  United  States. 

General  Qlover  had  the  honor  of  conducting  Bur^oyne's  army,  after  its  surrender, 
through  the  "New  England  states ;  and,  in  various  mstances,  during  the  war,  he  haa 
the  warm  approbation  and  unqualified  applause  of  his  commander-in-chief.  A  want 
of  documents  prevents  the  author  of  this  work  from  paying  a  more  full  tribute  of  res- 
pect to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  brave,  bold,  and  persevering  officers  of  the 
revolutionary  army.  He,  therefore,  cannot  better  close  this  article,  than  with  an 
extract  fiom  a  letter,  addressed  to  General  G4over  by  Geneieal  Washington,  dated 
Morris,  26  Apiil,  1777,  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  a  brigade. 

"Diffidence  in  an  officer  is  a  good  mark,  because  he  will  always  endeavor  to  bring 
liimself  up  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  full  line  of  his  duty ;  but.  I  think  J  may 
tell  yon  without  flattery,  that  I  know  of  no  man  better  quahfied  tnan  you  to  con- 
duct a  brigade.  You  have  activity  and  industry,,  and  as  yon  venr  well  know  the  duty 
of  a  cdonel^you  know  how  to  exact  that  duty  fifom  others." — Aldcn^s  Coll  vol.  iii. 

"  Hon.  Elbridge  Gerry,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  horn  in  Marblehead,  July  17,  1744,  and  from 
his  nrst  election  as  representative  of  his  native  town  in  the  legis- 
lature, he  continued  in  public  life,  almost  without  intermission,  fil- 
ling the  most  important  offices,  such  as  that  of  a  member  of  con- 
gress, ambassador  to  France,  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  till  his  decease.  His  spirit 
was  nourished  by  close  communion  with  the  Adamses,  Hancock, 
Warren,  &c.  On  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he 
narrowly  escaped  capture  as  one  of  the  'rebel'  committee  of  the 
provincial  congress.  In  1813,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  senate 
chamber  at  Washington,  '  a  sudden  extravasation  of  blood  took 
place  upon  the  lungs,  and  terminated  his  life  within  twentv 
minutes,  almost  without  a  struggle,  and  apparently  without  pain«' '' 
^'^Essex  Memorial, 


The  following  ini^riptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  place ; 
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In  memoTf  ef  the  nr.  !<«■  Babham,  a  &ithfiil  pwtor  of  the  first  chaxeh  in.Mar- 
blehead.  He  was  a  learned  divine;  a  judicious  and  profitable  nreacher,  who  has  left 
excellent  performances  to  his  and  their  posterity.  He  exhibitea  a  bright  example  of 
piety  and  christian  virtue,  was  a  promoter  of  peace  and  friendship,  an  ornament  to  the 
chorch  and  town,  and  after  a  long  life  spent  m  the  service  of  Christ  and  sonls,  on  the 
24th  of  Jan.  1770,  in  the  54  year  of  his  ministry,  and  the  89  of  his  age,  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus. 

Memoria  saerum  rev.  domini  Johaknis  Bakitabd,  prims  Christi  ecclesia  apud  Mar> 
blehead  pastoris  fidielis.  Theologns  erat  vere  eruditus,  concionator  admodiun  sapiens 
utiUsque.  Snis  non  solum  quin  et  posteris  monita  reliquit.  Exemplum  pietatis  ac 
christians  virtutis  insigne,  amioitis  et  pacis  cultor,  ecclesia  et  oppidi  decus  multos 
post  labores  Christi  et  animanlm  causiet  peractos  hac  vita,  Januarii  24, 1770,  et  minis- 
terii  54  statis  que  89,  placide  decessit. 

Under  this  stone  lies  the  bod^  of  the  Bev.  Peter  Bours,  once  minister  of  this  church, 
whieh  office,  for  the  space  of  nme  yeare,  he  discharged  with  faithfulness,  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  with  plainness  and  fervencv,  illustrating  the  truth  and  reality 
of  what  he  taught,  by  his  own  life,  the  goodness  of  which,  joined  with  great  candor, 
and  unbounded  benevdence  of  mind,  obtained  for  him  not  only  the  most  sincere  love  of 
his  own  people,  but  also  the  love  of  virtuous  men  of  every  persuasion.  He  died  24  Feb- 
ruary, 1762,  a^ed  36  years.  To  his  memory  his  people  have  erected  this  monument  in 
— ' — ay  of  biB  great  worth  and  their  sincere  regajpos. 

Penuasaon  draws,  example  leads  the  mind  j 
Their  double  force  compels,  when  meetly  jomed. 
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Tbb  eastern  part  of  this  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Haverhill. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1725.  The  soil  near  the  Merri- 
mac,  which  is  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  town,  is  not  so 
good  as  that  in  the  more  northern  part.  The  surface  of  the  town- 
ship is  broken  into  a  variety  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  soil  may 
be  m  general  considered  as  good.  Spicket  or  Spiggot  river,  in  its 
course  from  NeW  Hampshire,  centrally  intersects  and  falls  into  the 
Merrimac.  This  little  river  has  a  fall  of  about  thirty  feet  down  a 
rocky  precipice,  and  affords  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  This  has  been  improved,  and  there  is  now  a 
flourishing  village  at  this  place,  containing  about  1,000  inhabitants, 
3  churches,  1  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  and  1  Universalist.  Me- 
thuen  Falls  village  is  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  the  New 
Hampshire  line.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 
lage as  seen  from  the  eastward.  The  Congregational  church  ap- 
pears on  elevated  ground  in  the  distance  on  the  extreme  right :  the 
Baptjst  church,  the  largest  in  the  village,  is  the  nearest  •  the  Uni- 
versalist church  is  seen  beyond  in  the  distance ;  the  large  factory, 
built  of  brick,  is  seen  on  the  extreme  left,  standinj^  by  the  fklls. 
Distance,  9  miles  from  Lowell,  9  from  Haverhill,  5  £om  Andover, 
and  25  from  Boston.  A  cotton  factory  was  commenced  here  about 
1812,  by  Stephen  Minot,  Esq.  of  Haverhill.  This  was  burnt  in 
1818,  but  was  rebuilt  soon  after.  A  newspaper,  the  "  Methuen 
Palls  Gazette,"  was  commencedhere  in  Jan.  1836.  Apaper-mill  was 
erected  in  this  town  in  1826.  The  following,  relative  to  this  town, 
is  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the  state  in  1837.  Cot- 
ton miUSy  2 ;  cotton  spindles,  4,400 ;  cotton  consumed,  527,899  lbs. ; 
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cotton  goods  manufactured,  1,019,903  yards;  value  of  the  same, 
$190,000 ;  males  employed,  55 ;  females,  225 ;  capital  invested, 
$180,000;  sperna  oil  used  by  the  manufacturers,  2,750  gallons. 
Shoes  manufactured,  211,300  pairs;  value  of  the  same,  $159,225; 
m;ales  employed,  190 ;  females,  167.  Manufactories  of  hats,  6 ; 
hats  manufactured,  48,000 ;  value  of  hats,  $23,000 ;  males  employ- 
ed, 36 ;  females,  9.  Paper-mills,  2:  stock  manufactured,  195  tons; 
value  of  paper,  $32,500.     Value  ot  piano  forte  frames,  $10,000. 

The  first  church  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1729,  and  Rev. 
Christopher  Sergeant  was  ordained  the  same  year.  He  died  in 
1790.  Rev.  Simon  P.  Williams,  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Sergeant,  wa» 
dismissed  in  1791.  Rev.  Humphrey  C.  Perley,  his  successor,  was 
ordained  in  1795,  and  dismissed  in  1815.  Rev.  Jacob  W.  Eastman, 
the  next  pastor.  Was  settled  in  1815,  and  retired  in  1828.  A  second 
church  was  formed  in  1766,  and  Rev.  Eliphaz  Chapman  was  or- 
dained in  1772.  The  second  pastor  was  John  H.  Stephens,  the 
third  Josiah  Hill.  (The  first  and  second  churches  were  united 
from  1817  to  1830.)  The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1815,  and 
Rev.  Charles  O.  Kimball  was  ordained  pastor  the  next  year.  The 
Universalist  society  was  organized  in  1824.  A  small  Episcopal 
society  was  formed  here  in  1833.    Population,  2.463. 


MIDDLETON.  ^ 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1728.  It  was  formed  of  the  uni- 
ted comers  of  several  adjoining  towns.  The  first  -church  was 
gathered  here  in  1729,  and  Rev.  Andrew  Peters,  the  first  pastoTi 
was  settled  the  same  year.  The  second  pastor,  Rev.  Elias  amith, 
was  settled  in  1759.  He  died  in  1792,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Solomon  Adams  in  1793.  Rev.  Ebene2seT  Hubbard,  the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1816;  hid  successor,  Rev.  Forrest  Jefbrds,  was  Mt* 
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tied  in  1S32.    There  is  another  society  in  this  town,  called  the 
United  Society. 

The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  requires 
good  managem^it  and  great  industry  to  render  it  productive.  The 
inhabitants  live  scattered  over  the  town,  there  being  no  village  of 
importance.  In  1837,  there  were  300  pairs  of  boots  and  500  pairs 
of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $1,500;  and  one  paper-mill, 
which  manufactured  100  tons  of  stock ;  value  of  paper,  $35,000. 
Population,  671.  Distance,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Salem,  18  from  New- 
buryport,  and  20  N.  of  Boston. 


NEWBURY. 


Newburv  was  originally  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Massachusetts.  ^'In  1633,  arrived  a  number  of 
people  in  the  sliip  Hector,  who  settled  at  Quafcacanquen.  In  May, 
1634,  arrived  Mr.  Thomas  Parker  and  Mr.  James  Noyes.  Mr. 
Parker,  and  about  a  hundred  who  came  over  with  him,  sat  down 
at  Ipswich,  where  he  continued  about  a  year,  while  Mr.  Noyes 
preached  at  Medford.  In  May,  1635,  some  of  the  principal  people 
of  Ipswich  petitioned  the  genen^l  court  for  liberty  to  remove  to 
Quafcacanquen,  which  was  granted,  and  the  place  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  Newbury.  This  was  the  tenth  church  gathered  in 
the  colony.  Mr.  Noyes  was  chosen  teacher,  and  Mr.  Parker  pas- 
tor of  the  church."  The  first  settlement  was  made  oh  the  banks 
of  Parker  river,  which  is  about  8  miles  north  of  Ipswich,  and  about 
4  south  of  the  middle  of  Newburyport,  on  Merrimac  river.  Thence 
the  settlements  were  soon  extended  westward  up  the  river  Parker 
about  4  or  5  miles  to  the  falls,  and  northward  to  the  Merrimac  and 
the  lands  adjacent 

The  territorial  limits  of  this  town  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
its  wealth  more  than  proportionably  diminished,  by  the  formation 
of  the  towns  of  Newburyport  and  West  Newbury.  Those  parts 
of  the  town  most  comp€W5tly  settled  join  on  to  Newburyport.  That 
portion  which  lies  on  the  south-east  side  contains  about  1,100  peo- 
ple in  a  compact  settlement,  who  are  generally  engaged  in  the  fish- 
cries.  There  are  4  churches  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town, 
and  a  cotton  factory.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were 
built  57  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  whicn  was  11,907;  valued  at 
$721,610;  hands  employed  in  ship-building,  136.  Population, 
3,771.  Distance  from  Boston,  31  miles.  Plum  Island,  the  greater 
part  of  which  lies  in  this  town,  is  mostly  composed  of  sand.  It  is, 
however,  esteemed  a  salutary  resort  tot  invalids  in  the  sununer 
aeason ;  it  is  also  a  favorite  haimt  for  pleasure  parties.  One  cause 
of  attraction  is  from  the  copious  supply  of  beach  plums  which  are 
found  on  the  island  in  the  autumn. 

Dummer  Acodeimy^  in  the  limits  of  this  town,  is  located  in  Byfield 
parish,  and  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  New  Eh^aiid, 
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being  founded  by  Lieut  Gov.  Dummer,  in  1766 ;  it  was  not,  how* 
ever,  incorporated  till  Oct  1782,  which  was  subsequent  to  the  in- 
CGn)oration  of  Hiillips  Academy  at  Andover.  It  is  richly  endowed, 
and  its  location  is  retired,  pleasant,  and  remarkably  healthy. 

The  following,  relative  to  the  ancient  manner  of  building  church- 
es, is  from  the  appendix  to  Rev.  J.  S.  Popkins'  Sermon,  1806. 

"  October  5, 1698,  the  vote  was  passed  to  baild  the  former  meeting-house.  April  22, 
1700,  Sergeant  Stephen  Jaques,  tne  builder,  was  ordered  to  hang  the  bell  in  the  new 
turret.  October  18,  Col.  Daniel  Pierce,  Esq.  and  Tristram  Coffin,  Esq.  were  impower- 
6d  to  procurn  a  bell  for  the  new  meeting-house,  of  about  400  pounds  weight.  Decern-* 
ber  16, 1700,  the  place  of  each  man  find  woman  was  assigned,  by  a  committee.  The 
number  of  men  placed  was  about  176.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  time  of  occupy- 
ing the  meeting-house.  The  body  of  the  house  was  filled  with  long  seats.  CoDtisfUOUS 
to  the  wall  were  twenty  pews.  The  spaces  for  the  pews  were  granted  to  particular 
persons  who  appw  to  have  been  principals.  Before  tbe  pulpit  and  deacons'  seat  waa 
a  large  pew  containing  a  table,  where  sat  the  chiefs  of  the  iatners.  The  roung  people 
sat  in  the  upper  gallery,  and  the  children  on  a  seat  in  the  alley  fixed  to  the  outside  of 
Ihe  pews.  The  floor  measured  60  and  50  feet.  The  roof  was  constructed  with  four 
gabie  ends  or  projections,  one  on  each  side,  each  containing  a  large  window,  which  gare 
light  to  the  upper  galleries.  The  turret  was  on  the  center.  The  spacewHhin  was  opento 
the  roof,  where  was  visible  plenty  of  timber,  with  great  needles  and  little  needles  poin^ 
ing  downwards,  which  served  at  once  for  strength  and  ornament.  There  were  manr 
ornaments  of  antique  sculpture  and  wainscot.  It  was  a  stately  building  in  the  dayoi 
it,  but  it  was  not  my  lot  to  see  it  in  all  its  ancient  glory.  Lon^  ago  a  wmll  wa»  spread 
overhead,  which  was  dropping  down,  and  the  floor  was  occupied  by  pews.  The  roof 
made  plain,  the  four  very  steep  sides  terminating  in  a  platform,  which  supptnted  a 


The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town : — 

A  Besurrection  to  immortality— is  here  expected— for  vhat  was  mortal--of  the  Bev- 
erend  Mr.  John  Richardson,  (once  Fellow  of  Harvard  CoUedge,  afterwards  Teacherlo 
the  church  at  Newbury,)  putt  off  Apr.  27, 1696,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

When  Preachers  dy  the  Rules  the  pulpit  gave 
to  live  well,  are  still  preached  from  the  grave, 
The  Faith  and  Life,  which  your  dead  Pastor  taught 
in  one  grave  now^  with  him,  Syrs  bury  not. 

Abi,  viator ;  A  mortuo  disce  vivere  ut  moriturus,  £.  Terrio  disce  eogitare  de  Ccelis.* 


Here  lyes  the  Body  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  CaaisTOPHEa  Tafpaii,  master  of  Arts,  fourth 
Pastorof  the  First  church  in  Newbury  j  a  gentleman  of  good  Learning,  conspicuous  Fi- 
ety  and  virtue,  shining  both  by  his  Doctrine  and  Life,  skilled  and  greatly  improv'd  in 
the  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  who  deceased  July  23d,  1747,  in  the  7etn  year  of 
his  Age  and  the  51st  year  of  his  Pastoral  ofiice. 


Beneath  are  the  remains  of  Rev.  Johh  Tvcxbr  D.  I).  Pastor  of  the  first  Church  and 
Congre«ition  in  this  town,  who  died  March  22d,  1792,  Etat.  73.  Blessed  with  strona 
mental  Powers,  a  liberal  education,  and  an  uncommon  mildness  of  Temper,  all  directed 
and  improved  by  that  faith  which  purifies  the  heart,  rendered  Him  dearly  beloved  in 
every  relation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  more  especially  made  him  eonspicuousl;^ 
useful  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  when  meeting  with  peculiar  Difiiculties.  He  emi- 
nently complied  with  that  direction  of  his  Master  to  the  first  Preachers  of  his  Gospel, 
Be  ve  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.  As  he  Hved  a  life  of  niety^  he  met 
with  death  with  Serenety.  By  his  doctrine  and  example  he  taught  the  humiUty  and 
meekness,  and  at  his  death  he  exhibited  the  dignity  and  triumph,  of  the  real  Christian. 

*  Which  may  be  plainly  translated :  Go,  traveller ;  from  the  dead  team  to  live,  •• 
one  that  must  oie ;  from  the  earth  learn  to  think  of  the  heavens. 
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This  town  is  the  smallest  in  its  territorial  limits  of  any  in  the 
commonwealth,  containing  but  about  six  hundred  and  forty-seven 
acres.  It  was  formerly  the  port  of  the  town  of  Newbury,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1764  Previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, Newburyport  was  quite  a  commercial  place,  and  the  commerce 
with  the  French  West  Indies  was  constant  and  profitable.  During 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  "  the  people  of  this,  town  signalized 
their  patriotism  and  love  of  independence  by  consenting  to  Uie  non- 
importation agreement,  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the  stamp-act, 
and  other  arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministry,  preparing  the  means 
of  defence  and  warfare,  resolving  to  support  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  nobly  keeping  this 
resolution  inviolate.  Few  parts  of  the  country  sacrificed  more  in 
proportion  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  than  did  Newburyport,  in  sub- 
mitting to  have  its  staple  business  of  ship-building  broken  up,  in- 
curring large  debts  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor,  weakening  its 
population  for  the  supply  of  the  continental  armies,  and  undergo- 
ing many  other  privations  and  embarrassments  attendant  on  a  state 
of  protracted  warfare.  The  citizens  gained  a  little,  and  but  a  Ut- 
tle,  by  privateering ;  and  in  other  respects  the  town  stood  almost 
still  during  the  war,  and  until  peace  restored  its  commercial  advan- 
tages." 

During  the  difficulties  with  the  French  directory,  Newburyport 
presented  an  uncommon  example  of  patriotism  by  building  a 
twenty-gun  ship  by  the  subscription  of  some  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  offered  it  to  the  government,  and  asked 
for  the  final  reimbursement  of  the  net  cost  "  at  the  convenience 
of  the  government."  This  offer,  when  our  navy  was  small,  and 
the  means  of  the  government  limited,  was  felt  to  be  valuable.  The 
commercial  prosperity  of  Newburyport  was  at  one  period  almost 
unexampled  in  a  town  of  its  size.  But  commercial  restrictions ; 
the  fire  of  1811 ;  and  the  war  of  1812,  bore  heavily  upon  a  mer- 
cantile and  ship-building  population,  and  the  town  has  not  entirely 
recovered  its  former  prosperity.  The  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Merrimac,  which,  in  prosperous  times,  would  have  afforded  no 
great  obstacle  to  trade,  became,  under  disastrous  circumstances,  a 
source  of  despondence. 

The  following  description  of  Newburyport  is  extracted  from 
Newhall's  Essex  MemoncUi  published  in  1836. 

"  The  situation  of  the  town  is  indeed  uncommonly  beautiful. 
The  populous  part  stands  upon  a  slope,  gently  declining  to  the 
river,  so  that  a  summer  rahi  can  at  any  time  completely  wash  the 
streets.  By  whatever  avenue  it  is  approached,  its  appearance 
never  fails  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  visiter  with  pleasurable  sen- 
sations. The  compact  settlement  of  the  town  of  Newbury  enclosing 
it  upon  two  sides  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  you  approach  it 
upon  the  eastern  road  or  from  the  sea,  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
considerable  city,  extending  to  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles. 
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The  town  is  laid  out  with  an  unusual  degree  of  regularity.  A 
lower  street,  upon  which  the  wharves  and  docks  open,  follows  the 
course  of  the  river ;  and  parallel  with  this  an  upper  or  High  street 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  town.  Various  avenues  pass 
through  its  center,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  generally  wide  and 
spacious  streets,  at  regular  intervals,  intersect  these  at  right  angles, 
and  connect  the  upper  with  the  lower  street.  The  main  post  road 
from  Boston  enters  Newburyport  nearly  at  the  central  point  of 
High  street,  and  passes  in  a  direct  line  through  the  town  to  a  very 
large  and  convenient  market-place,  which  is  surrounded  by  brick 
stores,  and  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  principal  wharves 
and  docks.  The  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings  are  general- 
ly kept  in  good  repair  and  condition,  and  present  a  neat  and  often 
elegant  appearance.  Some  of  the  principal  houses  are  extremely 
handsome ;  and  there  are  few  of  any  condition  which  do  not  pos- 
sess a  considerable  garden  spot,  which  gives  a  very  open  and  airy 
aspect  to  the  town,  at  the  same  tune  that  it  promotes  that  general 
health  for  which  this  place  has  always  been  highly  distinguished. 
Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  here,  of  late  years, 
to  ornamental  as  well  as  common  gardening. 

"  The  Newburyport  bridge  crosses  the  Merrimac  from  the  north 
part  of  the  town.  It  was  built  in  1827.  Abutments  with  stone 
walls,  filled  in  with  sods,  gravel,  &c.,  project  from  either  shore. 
That  on  the  Newburyport  side  is  240,  and  that  on  the  Salisbury 
side  is  187  yards  long.  The  bridge  rests  on  these  abutments  and 
6n  four  piers  built  of  stone  from  high-water  mark,  and  is  further 
supported  by  chains  passing  over  the  tops  of-  pyramids  erected  on 
the  piers  and  under  the  centers  of  the  arches.  The  span  of  the 
center  arch  is  83  yards.  The  bridge  is  built  in  two  distinct  longi- 
tudinal parts,  so  that,  in  case  of  accident  to  one,  the  passage  of  the 
river  will  not  be  interrupted.  Whole  length,  three  sevenths  of  a 
mile.  Cost,  $70,000.  There  has  been  a  rapid  and  steady  increase 
of  travel  over  this  bridge.  The  tolls  taken  in  1835  amounted  to 
nearly  double  those  of  1827. 

"A  breakwater  was  constructed  by  the  United  States,  in  1830, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
same,  at  an  expense  exceeding  $30,000.  It  has  as  yet  been  pro- 
ductive of  but  little  if  any  advantage.  A  pier  has  since  been  erect- 
ed on  Salisbury  side,  covering  Badger's  rocks,  which  affords  a 
convenient  harbor  for  vessels  when  prevented  frcHn  coming  up  to 
town.  The  Newburyport  turnpike  to  Boston  commences  at  the 
head  of  State  street,  and  is  continued  in  a  direct  course  to  Maiden 
bridge.  It  was  finished  in  1806,  at  an  expense  of  $420,000,  but 
is  now  little  travelled. 

"  A  custom-house  has  just  been  completed,  situated  on  Water 
street.  It  is  built  of  rough  granite,  with  hammered  stone  pilasters, 
entablature,  cornice  and  portico,  ^fhe  roof  is  covered  with  zinc. 
With  the  exception  of  the  windows  and  window-frames,  it  is  built 
entirely  of  stone  and  brick.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Gre- 
cian Doric,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  $25,000.     There  are  eight 
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churches,  a  sUme  jail  and  a  keeper's  house,  an  almshouse,  an  ele- 
•  gant  brick  court-house,  on  Bartlett's  mall,  High  street.  There 
is  also  a  brick  inarket-hquse,  containing  a  town  hall,  and  rooms 
for  municipal  officers.  The  Newburyport  Academy,  Uiough  situ- 
ated within  the  bounds  of  Newbury,  was  built,  as  its  name  implies, 
by  persons  in  Newburyport  It  is  a  handsome  brick  building, 
situated  on  High  street  A  private  school  is  now  kept  in  it.  The 
Newburyport  Lyceum  occupy  the  hall  in  the  second  story,  which 
is  a  very  handsome  and  convenient  room,  and  was  fitted  for  them 
at  an  expense  of  $1,200." 

There  are  3  banks — ^the  Mechanics,  incorporated  1812,  capital 
$200,000;  the  Merchants,  incorporated  1831,  capital  $300,000; 
and  the  Oceany  incorporated  in  1833,  capital  $200,000.  There  is 
an  institution  for  savings,  and  3  insurance  companies.  Two 
newspapers  are  published,  one  semi-weekly  the,  other  semi- 
monthly. In  1837  there  were  128  vessels  employed  in  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fishery  firom  Newburyport  and  Newbury ;  tonnage, 
6,628;  cod-fish  caught,  11,400  quintals;  value  of  the  same, 
$34,200;  mackerel  caught,  20,500  barrels;  value  of  the  same, 
$143,500;  hands  employed,  one  thousand.  Four  vessels  were 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery;  tonnage,  1,440;  sperm  oil  import- 
ed, 14S,480  gallons ;  whale  oil,  80,650  gallons ;  hands  employed, 
120.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $113,17^; 
males  employed,  206;  females,  114.  The  population  of  New* 
buryport  in  1790  was  4,837;  in  1800,6,946;  in  1810,  7,634;  in 
1820,  6,789;  in  1830,  6,388;  and  in  1837,  6,741.  Distance.  20 
miles  N.  of  Salem,  24  southerly  from  Portsmouth,  and  38  irom 
Boston,  on  the  main  post  road. 

The  following  account  of  the  great  fire  in  this  place,  is  firom 
Cushing's  History  of  Newburyport,  published  in  1826. 

But  in  addition  to  the  evils  arising  to  us  from  the  cupidity  of  the  European  belli- 
gerents, and  the  restrictive  and  retaliatory  measures  into  which  this  country  was  con- 
sequently driveni  Newburyport  was  doomed  to  suffer  by  a  peculiar  misfortune.  This 
was  the  great  fire  of  1811,  which  desolated  the  biuiest  portion  of  the  town,  by  its 
destiuctive  ravages ;  and  whose  effects  still  meet  the  eye,  in  the  depopulation  of  streets 
ibrmerly  filled  with  dwelling-houses  and  shops. 

This  conflagration  commenced  in  a  stable  in  Mechanic  Row,  near  the  Market  Square, 
and  of  course  in  the  center  of  the  portion  of  the  town  devoted  to  trade  and  business. 
The  stable  was  at  the  time  unoccupied,  and  when  the  fire  was  discovered  was  found 
to  be  completely  enveloped  in  flames.  This  was  at  half  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  1811.  The  fire  quickly  extended  to  Market  Square 
an  the  one  hand,  tod  to  State  street  on  the  other,  and  soon  spread  in  various  directions, 
with  a  degree  of  celerity  and  fiiry  which  baffled  all  exertions  to  stop  its  proeress.  The 
fire  continued  to  rage  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  soon  after  wnich  ite  vio- 
lence diminished ;  and  by  sunrise  it  had  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  aAer  having 
swept  away  everything  on  a  tract  of  land  (tf  sixteen  and  a  half  acres,  leaving  there 
only  a  mass  of  deplorable  ruins.  No  part  of  the  town  was  more  compactly  built  than 
this;  none  contamed  so  large  a  proportion  of  valuable  buildings,  merchandise,  and 
other  property.  Indeed,  the  compactness  of  the  buildings,  which  were  chiefly  construct- 
ed of  wood,  served  constantlv  to  feed  the  flames  with  combustible  materials,  so  that 
for  a  time  the  destruction  of  the  whole  town  was  seriously  apprehended.  It  was  esti« 
mated  that  nearly  250  buildings  were  consumed,  most  of  which  were  stores  and  dwell- 
ing-houses. This  number  included  nearly  all  the  shops  in  town  for  the  sale  of  dry 
goods;  fotir  printing-offices ;  the  customhouse ;  thepo6t«offioe ;  two  insurance  offices; 
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four  bookstores;  and  one  meeting-hoase ;  and  the  dwellings  of  more  than  ninety 
families. 

The  scene  presented  by  tlus  conflagration  was  tmly  terrible.  It  is  described  by  an 
eye-witness  in  the  ensuing  words : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  fire,  it  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  the  evening 
was  cool  and  pleasant.  But  the  moon  gradually  became  obscured,  and  at  length  disap- 
peared in  the  thick  cloud  of  smoke  which  shrouded  the  atmosphere.  The  glare  of 
light  throughout  the'  town  was  intense,  and  the  heat  that  of  a  sultry  summer  noon. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  those  whose  dwellings  were  consumed,  conveying  the 
remains  of  their  property  to  places  of  safety.  The  incessant  crash  of  falling  buildings, 
the  roaring  of  chmmeys  like  distant  thunder,  the  flames  ascending  in  curling  volumes 
from  a  vast  extent  of  ruins,  the  air  filled  with  a  shower  of  fire,  and  the  feathered  throng 
fluttering  over  their  wonted  retreats  and  dropping  into  the  flames,  the  lowing  of  the 
cows,  and  the  confused  noise  of  exertion  and  (Ustress,  united  to  impress  the  mind  with 
the  most  awful  sensations." 

The  unprecedented  rapidity  with  which  the  flames  spread  themselves  over  the  town, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  circumstance.  Many  persons  had,  soon  afler  the 
fire  began,  carried  their  goods  and  furniture  seemingly  to  a  secure  distance,  and  depo- 
sited them  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  Baptist  society  in  Liberty  street.  But  the  nre 
at  length  reached  this  place,  and  consumed  the  church  and  its  contents,  which,  being 
accumulated  there,  greatly  increased  the  flames. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  during  the  heart-rending  scene  of  this  destructive 
conflagration,  than  the  spectacle  which  State  street  exhibited  on  one  occasion.  Two 
large  brick  buildings,  four  stories  in  height,  stood  upon  the  western  side  of  this  street, 
and  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  destructive  element,  which  it  was  hoped  for  a  time  would 
there  be  arrested  in  its  course.  But  a  sudden  change  of  wind  threw  the  flames  directly 
upon  these  immense  piles,  which  were  speedily  involved  in  the  general  calamity.  The 
opposite  buildings  bemg  now  on  fire,  and  the  wind  blowing  with  great  force,  the  flames 
ascended  high  on  either  side,  and,  meeting  in  the  air,  extended  in  a  continual  sheet  of 
fire  acroes  the  spacious  street.  The  impression  made  by  this  tremendous  scene  upon 
the  mind  of  the  author  of  these  pages,  then  a  youthful  spectator  of  it,  ^ill  never  be 
efiaced  from  his  recollection.  It  was  sublime  beyond  conception.  The  beholder  could 
look  through  a  long  vista  of  ove^arching  blaze,  whose  extreme  brilliancy  dazzled  and 
fiuigned,  while  it  irresistibly  attracted,  the  straining  eye. 

^nieiraflerings  of  the  flunilies,  whose  dwellings  and  property  were  consumed,  imme- 
diately excited  the  sympathy  of  the  liberal  and  chantable.  Meetings  were  held  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country  |  and  generous  donations 
were  received  from  diffierent  qaarters,  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants.  The  citizens 
of  Boston  c<Aected  upwards  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  characteristic 
liberality,  they  presented  to  the  suflerers  by  the  fire.  By  these  means,  the  losses  of  the 
poorer  class  were  very  much  lightened,  and  the  extent  of  the  calamity  was  diminished. 
jlut  the  injury  to  the  town,  and  to  very  many  individuals,  by  the  absolute  destruction 
of  propeity,  was  still  very  serious ;  and  its  efiects  must  long  continue  to  be  felt. 

•  The  first  religious  society  in  Newburyport  was  formed  in  1725, 
out  of  the  first  parish  in  Newbury,  and  the  Rev.  John  Lowell  was 
ordained  their  first  pastor  in  1726.  He  died  in  1767,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Cary.  Rev.  John  Andrews  was  settled  as 
colleague  with  Mr.  Gary,  in  1788.  The  first  Presbyterian  society 
dates  its  origin  to  the  year  1744 ;  it  consisted  of  persons  who  se- 

K rated  about  that  time  firom  the  first  and  third  churches  in  New- 
ry.  They  erected  a  house  of  worship  in  High  street,  in  which 
they  remained  until  1756,  when  the  present  church  in  Federal 
street  was  built.  The  formation  of  this  church  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Whitefield.  The  Episcopal  society  was  founded  in  1711.  The 
Orthodox  Congregational  church  was  founded  1767 ;  the  Indepen- 
dent Orthodox  in  1794;  the  second  Presbyterian  in  1795;  the 
Baptist  society  in  1804,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  1827. 
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House  in  which  Mr.  Whitefidd  died,  Newburyport. 

The  above  ancient  house  is  now  standing  in  School  street,  in 
Newburyport.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons, 
the  first  regular  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  society.  It  is  an 
object  of  interest  on  account  of  its  being  the  place  where  Mr. 
Whitefield,  the  celebrated  preacher,  died.  His  lodging-room  was 
the  northern  chamber  on  the  second  floor,  two  sides  of  which  are 
seen  in  the  engraving.  He  died  in  the  entry  at  the  window  over 
the  front  door,  to  which  he  was  taken  to  obtain  the  air.  Some 
alterations  have  been  made  since  that  period  about  the  window 
a.nd  front  door.  It  was  Mr.  Whitefield's  desire,  should  he  die  in 
this  country,  to  be  buried  under  Mr.  Parsons'  pulpit.  The  people 
of  Bqstmi  and  other  places  were  desirous  of  having  Mr.  White- 
field's  remains  interred  among  them,  but  Mr.  Parsons  would  not 
consent,  but  followed  Mr.  Whitefieid's  wishes  in  this  respect.  The 
first  Presbyterian  church  in  which  Mr.  Parsons,  and  also  Mr. 
Whitefield,  preached,  is  still  standing,  a  few  rods  from  the  above 
house.  The  pulpit  was  formerly  at  the  east  side,  and  Mr.  White- 
field's  remains  were  buried  under  it :  the  pulpit  is  now  at  the  south 
end  of  the  church,  and  the  remains,  with  those  of  Mr.  Parsons  and 
another  minister,  one  each  side,  have  been  placed  in  a  vault  un- 
derneath, where  they  are  yet  to  be  seen.  An  elegant  monument 
of  Egyptian  and  Italian  marble  stands  within  the  walls  of  the 
church,  at  one  comer,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Whitefield. 
It  is  the  gift  of  an  eminent  merchant  of  this  place  to  the  society  in 
which  he  worships ;  it  was  designed  by  Strickland,  and  executed 
by  Strother  of  Philadelphia.  The  following  cut  is  from  a  draw- 
ing of  this  moniunent,  and  a  copy  of  the  inscription. 

This  Cenotaph  is  erected,  with  afiectionate  veneration,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
OtoKaE  WBiTEPiELn,  bom  at  Gloucester,  England,  December  16,  1714.  Educated  at 
Oxford  University;  ordained  1736.  In  a  ministry  of  T)iirty-four  years,  He  crossed 
tlie  Atlantic  Thirteen  times,  and  Preached  more  than  eighteen  thousand  sermons.*  As 
a  soldier  of  the  cross,  humble,  devout,  ardent.  He  put  on  the  whole  Armour  of  God ; 
preferring  the  Honour  of  Christ  to  his  own  Interest,  Repose,  Reputation,  and  Life.  As 
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Whitefield^s  Monument. 

a  Christian  orator,  his  deep  Piety,  disinterested  zeal,  and  vivid  imagination,  gave  un- 
exampled energy  to  his  look,  utterance,  and  action.  Bold,  fervent,  pungent,  and  popu- 
lar in  his  eloquence,  ho  other  uninspir&d  man  ever  preached  to  so  large  assemblies,  or 
enforced  the  simple  Truths  of  the  Gospel,  by  motives  so  persuasive  and  awful,  and 
with  an  Influence  so  powerful  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  died  of  Asthma,  Sep- 
tember 30, 1770;  suddenly  exchanging  his  Life  of  xmparalleled  Labours  for  his  Eter- 
nal Best. 

The  following  Elegy  on  Mr.  Whitefield  was  written  in  England, 
by  one  of  his  admirers : 


"  Wann,  frequent,  and  locceaiftinj  he  preach'd, 
While  crowding  thouamde  pknirij  impror'd; 

Hia  powerftil  Toice  to  distant  reglona  reach'd, 
Two  worida  attentiTe  heard,  admir'd,  and  loT'd. 

Ortat  Britain^  Ireland  and  America^ 
This  apoatolic  preacher  preaa'd  to  hear; 

Snners  of  every  aort,  the  grave,  the  gay, 
Felt  hia  reproofii,  and  leam'd  their  Cfod  to  fisar. 

Hbeanatant  theme  waa  Jemu  and  hia  grace  ; 

Fir'd  with  this  aubject,  how  hia  perioda  llow'd  I 
Celestial  radiance  ahone  upon  hia  ace, 

And  in  hk  heazt  divine  allectioa  ^ow'd. 

The  aacred  influence  ao  plenteoui  pour'd 
On  humbled  sinners,  tell  with  mighty  power : 

Converted  thousands  felt  the  quiclc'ninff  word, 
Bow'd  to  the  grace,  and  blese'd  the  happy  hour. 

Terror  and  aoft  compaasion  mutual  johi'd 
TV)  atop  the  sinner  in  his  mad  career ; 


2^  and  thundering  Sinai  he  combined. 
To  draw  with  gentleneas,  or  urge  whh  fear. 

Nor  did  poor  feinting  soula  attend  fai  vain. 
Rich  goepel  cordials  dropped  from  his  tonffue; 

The  wounded  conscience  lost  its  dreadful  pain. 
And  sorrow's  plaint  waa  changed  to  rapiure'a  aoog. 

Whitejield  is  dead.— Not  ao  his  deathless  feme; 

Nor  time  nor  calumny  shall  that  impftir ; 
Immortal  excellence  adorns  his  name, 

Immortal  fruits  his  pious  labon  bear. 

Among  the  thousands  of  God's  Israel, 
Most  precious  shall  thy  dear  remembrance  be, 

Religio«a  fethers  to  their  children  tell 
The  mighty  work  God  brought  to  pass  by  ihea. 

The  annals  of  the  churches  shall  record 
With  what  amazing  power  the  Spirit  came ; 

And  while  they  give  all  glory  to  the  Lord^ 
Shall  well  remember  WkUeJidd's  honor'd  name." 


"  TheophUus  Parsons^  a  name  identified  with  the  history  of  our 
law,  laid  the  foundations  of  his  eminence  in  Newburyport.  Bom 
in  Newbury,  in  February,  1750,  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Dummer  Academy,  under  the  celebrated  master  Moo- 
dy. His  father,  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  was  minister  of  Byfield 
parish  in  Newbury.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  coU^,  in 
1769,  and  afterwards  studied  law  in  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  and 
while  there  taught  the  grammar-school  in  that  town.    He  prac- 
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tised  law  there  a  few  years ;  but  the  conflagration  of  the  town  by 
the  British,  in  1775,  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  father's  house, 
where  he  met  Judge  Trowbridge,  and  received  the  most  valuable 
instructions  from  that  eminent  jurist.  He  soon  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  this  town,  and  rapidly  rose  to  unrivalled 
reputation  as  a  lawyer. 

"  In  1777,  he  wrote  the  famous  Essex  Result,  and  in  1779  was 
an  active  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  state  constitu- 
tion. In  1789,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  considering 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  peculiarly 
instrumental  in  procuring  its  adoption.  In  1801,  he  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  but  declined  accepting  his 
commission.  In  1800,  he  removed  to  Boston.  In  1806,  he  was 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts, 
and  his  profound  legal  opinions  have  mainly  contributed  to  settle 
the  principles  of  our  expository  law.  He  died  in  Boston,  October 
13,  1813,  with  reputation  as  a  judge  and  a  lawyer  unequalled  in 
Massachusetts." — Cushing^s  History  of  Newburyport. 

"  Jacob  Perkins  was  bom  at  Newburyport,  July  9,  1766.  His 
father,  Matthew  Perkins,  was  a  lineal  descendatit  of  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Ipswich,  and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 
After  receiving  a  common  school  education,  he  became  apprentice 
to  a  goldsmith,  and  soon  displayed  those  extraordinary  inventive 
powers  in  mechanics  which  have  elevated  him  to  distinction. 

"  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  employed,  when  other  artists 
had  failed,  to  make  dies  for  the  copper  coinage  of  Massachusetts, 
under  the  old  confederation.  At  twenty-four,  he  invented  the  nail 
machine,  which  cut  and  headed  nails  at  one  operation.  His  me- 
chanical genius  was  now  fully  developed ;  and  for  twenty  years 
and  upwards,  he  continued  to  multiply  useful  inventions  in  the 
arts  with  a  facility  truly  astonishing.  His  ingenuity  in  making  a 
plate  for  bank  notes  incapable  of  being  counterfeited,  and  in  dis- 
covering the  art  of  softening  and  hardening  steel  at  pleasure,  was 
particularly  useful  to  the  public.  The  latter  discovery  opened  a 
wide  field  for  the  labors  oi  the  engraver,  and  led  to  many  happy 
results. 

"  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  great  number  of  useful  or 
ingenious  inventions  which  he  was  constantly  producing  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  residence  in  America.  His  talents  found;  lor  a 
time,  a  wider  field  for  their  display  in  Hiiladelphia,  whither  he 
removed  from  Newburyport.  After  residing  there  several  years, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  is  now  exercising  his  genius  in  Eng- 
land—the great  theatre  for  the  exhibition  and  encouraffement  of 
abilities  like  his.  Besides  many  things  of  merely  philosophical 
interest,  which  he  has  there  be^i  teaching  to  the  teachers  of  the 
world,  he  has  also  made  some  signal  improvements  in  the  steam 
engine,  the  great  mechanical  agent  of  modem  times.  His  inven- 
tions in  the  arts  of  engraving  and  in  calico  printing,  among  other 
things,  have  been  successfully  put  in  operation;  while  his  genius, 
and  his  urbanity  of  deportment  and  simplicity  of  character,  are 
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procurii^  him  the  admiratioii  and  esteem  of  the  wisest  mm  and 
greatest  nobles  of  Britain." 


ROWLEY. 


RowLST  was  settled  in  1638  by  a  company  of  persons  from 
Yorkshire,  England,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  who  had  been  a  minister  at  Rowley,  England.  The  town 
took  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Mr.  Rogers.  The  easterly  part 
of  the  town  is  made  up  of  broad  tracts  of  marsh  land,  which  yields 
vast  quantities  of  salt  grass.  The  central  village  or  Rowley  con« 
sists  of  2  churches,  and  upwards  of  thirty  dweUing-houses.  Dis- 
tance from  Boston,  28  miles. 

Mr.  Rogers,  says  Dr.  Spofford,  "was  bom  at  Wethersfield. 
England,  in  1590.  He  entered  the  university  at  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  graduated  A.  M.,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  After  enduring 
many  afflictions  in  England,  he  obtained  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
this  place,  to  which  he  was  a  distinguished  benefactor.  He  suf- 
fered many  domestic  sorrows  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  and  died, 
worn  out  with  labor  and  care,  in  1660."  His  remains  were  disin* 
terred  a  few  years  since,  and  removed  to  a  more  suitable  part  of 
the  burving-ground,  and  a  marble  monument  erected  by  the  people 
of  Rowley,  who  still  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  bounty.  Edward  Carl- 
ton was  said  to  be  the  first  person  bom  here,  ancestor  of  the 
Carltons  who  now  live  in  the  town,  born  1639.  The  first  mar- 
riage took  place  the  same  year.  The  parties  were  Robert  and 
Anna  Haseltine.  A  fulling-mill  was  established  here  by  some  of 
the  first  settlers,  who  made  the  first  cloth  that  was  ever  made  in 
North  America.  The  following  are  some  of  the  names  of  the  first 
settlers :  Chaplin,  Gage,  Jewett,  Mighill,  Nelson,  Payson,  Spof- 
ford,  Stickney,  and  Tenney.  The  act  incorporating  the  town  is 
as  follows :  ''  1639,  4th  day  of  the  7th  month,  ordered  that  Mr.  Eze- 
kiel Roger's  Plantation  shall  be  called  Rowley."  The  towns  of 
Bradford  and  Boxford,  with  parts  of  one  or  two  other  towns,  were 
then  included.  Bv  a  late  act  of  the  legislature  another  town  has 
been  made  out  ojf  Rowley,  by  the  name  of  Georgetown.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  the  town;  upwards 
of  1,000  barrels  of  perry  are  annually  made. 

There  is  $400,000  to  $600,000  capital  employed  mostly  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  leather.  In  183/,  before  Georgetown 
was  set  off  from  this  town,  there  were  32,600  pairs  of  boots ;  shoes, 
300,250  pairs,  were  manufectured,  valued  at  $315,360.  There 
were  16  tanneries ;  the  value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried  was 
$43,400. 

The  first  church  in  this  place  was  organized  in  1639.  .  The  first 
pastor,  Rev.  Es^kiel  Rogers,  settled  on  the  formation  of  the  churchy 
and  died  1661.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  PhilUps,  in 
28 
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1660,  died  1696.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  £Biepaid| 
who  was  settled  in  1665,  died  1668.  The  fourth  pastor  was  Jfter. 
Edward  Payson,  direct  ancestor  of  Dr.  Payson  of  Portland ;  he  was 
setfled  in  1682,  and  died  1732.  In  1729  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Jedediah  Jewett,  who  died  1774.  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Bradford,  who  was  settled  in  1782,  died  in  1801.  The 
next  was  the  Rev.  David  Tullar,  who  settled  here  in  1803,  and 
was  dismissed  1810.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James 
W.  Tucker,  in  1812,  who  died  1829.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Wil- 
lard  Holbrook,  settled  in  1818. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
the  first  minister  of  Rowley. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.EzEKiEL  Rogers,  first  minister  of  the  church  in 
Rowley,  who  emigrated  from  Britain  to  this  place,  with  his  church  and  flock,  in  1638. 
He  finished  his  labors  and  life,  23  Jan.  1660,  in  his  70th  year.  He  was  a  man  of  emi* 
nent  piety,  zeal,  and  abilities.  His  strains  of  oratory  were  delightful.  Regeneration 
and  union  to  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  were  points,  on  which  he  principally  insisted.  He 
so  remarkably  expressed  the  feelings,  exercises,  motives,  and  cnaracters  of  his  hearers, 
that  they  were  ready  to  exclaim,  who  hath  told  him  all  this  ?  With  the  youth  he  took 
great  pains,  and  was  a  tree  of  knowledge  laden  with  fruit,  which  children  coukl  reach. 
He  bequeathed  a  part  of  his  lands  to  the  town  of  Rowley  for  the  support  of  the  gospel, 
which  generous  benefaction  we,  in  the  first  parish,  enjoy  to  the  present  day,  and  here 
gratefully  commemorate,  by  raising  this  monument  to  his  memory,  in  1805. 


SALEM. 

Salem,  the  chief  town  in  Essex  county,  was  the  first  town  set- 
tled in  the  hounds  of  the  old  Massachusetts  colony.  It  was  in- 
debted for  its  first  settlement  to  the  failure  of  a  "  fishing  planta- 
tion" at  Cape  Ann.  The  Rev.  John  White,  and  a  number  of 
gentlemen  belonging  to  Dorchester,  in  England,  were  strongly  set 
on  establishing  colonies  in  Massachusetts,  in  order  that  they  might 
become  places  of  refuge  from  the  corruptions  and  oppressions 
which  prevailed  under  James  I.  There  being  some  difficulty 
among  the  Plymouth  settlers,  some  of  them  were  obliged  to  leave 
Plymouth  and  reside  at  Nantasket,  the  most  distinguished  of 
whom  were  Rev.  John  Lyford  and  Roger  Conant.  These  per- 
sons, with  their  companions,  being  chosen  by  Mr.  White  and  his 
associates  to  manage  their  aflairs  at  Cape  Ann,  they  accordingly 
left  Nantasket,  and  removed  to  this  place  in  the  autumn  of  1626. 
Conant,  finding  a  better  place  for  a  plantation  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward, called  Naumkeag^  gave  notice  of  it  to  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land. This  information  gave  rise  to  a  project  for  procuring  a 
grant  for  settling  a  colony  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  1628,  a  pa- 
tent having  been  obtained,  Capt.  John  Endicott  was  sent  over  with 
about  100  persons,  to  carry  on  the  plantation  at  Naumkeag^  where 
he  arrived  in  September.  For  his  dweUing,  he  purchased  the 
materials  of  a  house  which  had  been  located  at  Cape  Ann,  and 
belonged  to  the  Dorchester  company.  Some  remains  of  this  build- 
ing are  said  to  be  in  existence.  Those  who  remained  at  Naiun- 
keag   passed  through  severe  afflictions.     Some  had  scarcely  a 
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suitable  place  to  lay  their  head,  or  food  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger.  A  large  proportion  died  with  scurvy  and 
other  diseases. 

In  1629,  the  Massachusetts  company  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
king,  granting  them  powers  to  administer  the  government  of  the 
colony :  they  received  the  title  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England."  Their  seal  was  in  part  the 
representation  of  an  Indian,  having  a  bow  in  one  hand  and  an 
arrow  in  another,  and  a  label  from  his  mouth,  with  the  scriptural 
expression,  ^^ Come  over  and  help  us^  The  spirit  of  emigration 
now  gained  strength.  During  this  year,  four  clergymen,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Higginson,  and  Messrs.  Skelton,  Bight,  and  Smith,  set 
sail  in  a  fleet,  which  contained  as  passengers  300  men,  60  women, 
and  26  children.  There  were,  also,  on  board,  115  neat  cattle, 
some  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  6  cannon,  with  stores  suitable  for  a 
fort  The  ship  Talbot  arrived  with  Messrs.  Higginson  and  Smith 
at  Cape  Ann,  June  27th.  There  they  spent  the  Sabbath,  and  came 
to  Naumkeag  the  29th.  On  the  condition  of  the  plantation,  Mr. 
Higginson  writes : — "  When  we  came  first  to  Nehumkek,  we 
found  about  half  a  score  of  houses ;  we  found  also  abundance  of 
com  planted  by  them,  very  good,  and  well  liking.  And  we  brought 
with  us  more  than  200  passengers  and  plantets  more,  which  by 
conunon  consent  of  the  old  planters  were  combined  together  into 
one  body  politic,  under  the  same  governor.  There  are  in  all  of 
us,  both  old  and  new  planters,  about  300,  whereof  200  of  them 
are  settled  at  Nehumkek,  now  Salem.  And  the  rest  have  planted 
themselves  at  Masatkidets  Bay,  beginning  to  build  a  town  there, 
which  we  do  call  Cherto,  or  Charlestown.  We  that  are  settled  at 
Salem  make  what  haste  we  can  to  build  houses ;  so  that  in  a  short 
time  we  shall  have  a  fair  town.  We  have  great  ordinance,  where- 
with we  doubt  not  but  we  shall  fortify  ourselves  in  a  short  time 
to  keep  out  a  potent  adversary.  But  that  which  is  our  greatest 
comfort  and  means  of  defence  above  all  others  is,  that  we  have 
here  the  true  religion  and  holy  ordinances  of  Almighty  God  taught 
among  us."  Mr.  Higginson  and  the  others,  after  their  arrival, 
deem^  it  expedient  to  alter  the  name  of  the  town,  and  wished  to 
designate  it  by  a  term  significant  of  their  freedom  from  civil  and 
religious  oppression.  It  therefore  received  the  name  Salem,  a  He- 
brew word,  meaning  peace.  It  appears  that  the  natives  had  for- 
saken this  spot,  and  none  ever  claimed  it,  and  the  possession  was 
uninterrupted. 

"  The  company's  ad^ce  to  Mr.  Endicott  shows  how  careful  they  were  to  have  the 
Lord's  day  kept  holy.  They  observe,  <  To  the  end  the  Sabbath  may  be  celebrated  in 
a  religions  manner^  we  appoint  that  all  that  inhabit  the  plantation,  both  for  the  general 
and  particular  employments,  may  surcease  their  labour  every  Saturday  throughout 
the  year  at  3  o'c.  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  they  spend  the  rest  of  that  day  in  chate- 
chtzing  and  preparing  for  the  Sabbath  as  the  ministers  shall  direct.'  They  were 
equally  desirous  to  have  family  order  and  religion  kept  up.  On  this  subject  they  say : 
*  For  me  better  accommodation  of  business  we  have  divided  the  servants  belonging 
to  the  company  into  several  families,  as  we  desire  and  intend  they  should  live  together, 
a  copy  whereof  we  send  you  here  enclosed,  that  you  may  accordingly  appoint  each 
man  nit  charge  and  ikity ;  yet  it  is  not  our  intent  to  tie  you  so  strictly  to  this  direction 
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bat  diat  in  yoordiseretiaii,  as  yoa  shtU  see  cause,  iirom  tune  to  tiinei  yon  may  alter  or 

displace  any  as  you  ^onld  think  fit.  Our  earnest  desire  is  tliat  you  take  special  care 
in  settling  these  families^  that  the  chief  in  the  family  (at  least  some  or  them)  be 
grounded  in  religion,  whereby  morning  and  evening  family  duties  may  be  duly  per- 
K>rmed,  and  a  watchful  eye  held  over  ail  in  each  &mily,  by  one  or  more  in  each  um- 
ily  to  be  appointed  hereto,  that  so  disorders  may  be  prevented  and  ill  weeds  nipt  before 
they  take  too  great  a  head.*  ##•##• 

**  In  order  to  secure  a  primary  object  of  their  emigration,  our  fathers  took  measures 
lor  the  regular  establishment  of  the  church  and  ministry  among  them.  July  20th 
was  set  apart  by  Mr.  Endicott  for  choice  of  the  pastor  and  teacher.  Of  the  services 
on  that  interesting  day,  Mr.  Charles  Gott  writes  to  Gov.  Bradford  of  Plymouth.  He 
thus  expresses  himself:—'  The  20th  of  July,  it  pleased  God  to  move  the  heart  of  our 
governor  to  set  it  apart  for  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation  for  the  choice  of  a  pastor  and 
teacher ;  the  former  part  of  the  dav  being  spent  in  praise  and  tearhing ;  the  latter 
part  was  spent  about  the  election,  which  was  after  this  manner :  The  persons  thought 
on  were  demanded  concerning  their  callings.  They  acknowledged  there  was  a  two- 
fold calling,  the  one  inward  cabling,  when  the  Lord  moved  the  heart  of  a  man  to  take 
that  calling  upon  him,  and  filled  him  with  gifts  for  the  same ;  the  second  was  from 
the  people ;  when  a  company  of  believers  are  joined  together  in  covenant,  to  walk 
together  in  all  the  ways  oi  Grdd,  every  member  is  to  have  a  free  voice  in  the  choice  of 
their  officers.  These  two  servants  clearing  all  things  by  their  answers,  we  saw  no 
reason  but  that  we  might  fieely  give  our  voices  for  their  election  after  this  trial. 
Their  choice  was  after  this  manner,— «very  fit  member  wrote  in  a  note  his  name 
whom  the  Lord  moved  him  to  think  was  fit  for  a  pastor,  and  so  likewise  whom  they 
would  have  for  a  teacher ;— so  the  most  voice  was  for  Mr.  Skelton  to  be  pastor  and 
Mr.  Higginson  to  be  teacher ;  and  they  accepting  the  choice,  Mr.  Higgmson,  with 
thru  mfour  man  of  the  gravest  wtembers  of  the  church,  laid  their  hands  on  Mr.  Skelton, 
using  prayers  therewith.  This  being  done,  then  there  was  imposition  of  hands  on  Mr. 
Higginson.  Then  there  was  proceeding  in  election  of  elders  and  deacons ;  but  they 
were  only  named,  and  laying  on  of  hands  deferred,  to  see  if  it  pleased  God  to  send  us 
more  able  men  over :  but  since  Thursday  is  appointed  for  another  solemn  day  of 
humiliation  for  the  full  choice  of  elders  and  deacons  and  ordaining  them ;  now,  good 
Sir,  I  hope  that  you,  and  the  rest  of  God's  people  with  you,  will  say  that  here  was  a 
right  foundation  laid,  and  that  these  two  blesseei  servants  of  the  Lord  came  in  at  the 
door  and  not  at  the  window.'  When  the  6th  of  August  came  the  services  in  contem* 
plation  were  performed.  A  platform  of  church  government,  a  confession  of  doctrines 
u  general,  and  a  covenant  were  adopted.  The  last  was  subscribed  by  thirty  persons. 
To  this  number  many  of  good  report  were  soon  added.  One  particular  contained  in 
their  covenant  was,  that  they  would  endeavor  to  be  clear  nrom  being  stumbling 
bkKks  in  the  wa]r  of  the  Indians.  The  Plymouth  church  were  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  ordination,  with  the  understanding  that  their  counsel  was  to  be  nothing  more  than 
discretionary.  Of  their  delegates  was  Gov.  Bradford.  He  and  his  attendants  were 
prevented  by  adverse  winds  from  being  here  in  the  forenoon ;  but  they  arrived  season* 
ably  enough  to  present  the  right  hand  of  feUowship. 

"  It  will  be  perceived,  that  there  were  two  ministers  placed  over  the  congregation  here 
instead  of  one.  This  custom  seems  not  to  have  been  fully  complied  with  here  in  any 
other  instance,  excepting  that  in  which  Mr.  Williams  served  for  a  short  period  with 
Hr.  Skelton.  It  was  a  custom,  however,  so  dear  to  some  of  the  cokmy,  they  would 
not  interrupt  it  lest  they  should  be  chargeable  with  flagrant  iniquity ;  and  those  thus 
inclined  succeeded  to  keep  it  alive  over  a  century.  Instead  of  being  titled  Reverend 
then  and  a  considerable  period  afterwards,  Congregational  ministers  were  called  Elders. 
The  ruling  elder  selected  ibr  the  church  here  was  Mr.  Henry  Haughton.  This  office 
was  considered  an  important  one,  and  continued  to  be  esteemed  in  the  colonial 
churches  till  the  middle  of  the  last  cenmry .  The  duty  of  such  officers  was  to  preach 
occasionally  in  the  absence  or  on  the  illness  of  the  ministers,  and  also  to  assist  in  cases 
of  church  discipline.  When  preachers  except  their  own  served,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  remarking,  pienously  to  their  beginninff — <  If  ve  have  any  word  of  exhortation, 
say  on.'  "—iW*  Amuds  of  Salem. 

"  For  a  time,  Salem  increased  so  slowly  that  Ipswich  and  Lynn 
were  before  it  in  importance;  but  in  14  or  16  years  after  the  arri- 
val of  Mr.  Endicott,  the  fisheries  had  been  commenced  with  suc- 
cess, and  all  other  towns  had  been  left  behind  in  commercial  enter- 
prise.   The  township  in  1637  comprehended,  together  with  itii 
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present  limits,  Beverly,  Danvers,  Manchester,  Marblehead,  Middle- 
ton,  a  part  of  Lynn,  Topsfield,  and  Wenham."  The  following 
description  of  Salem  in  1639  is  from  Wood's  New  England  Prospect. 

"  Salem  stands  on  the  middle  of  a  necke  of  land  very  pleasantly,  having  a  South 
river  on  the  one  Side  and  a  North  river  on  the  other  side.  Upon  this  necke  where  most 
0/  ^  homes  standi  is  very  bad  and  sandie  ground,  yet  for  seaven  years  together  it  hath 
bronghi  forth  exceeding  good  come,  by  being  Jished,  but  every  third  year.  In  some 
places  is  very  good  ground  and  good  timber,  and  divers  springs  hard  by  the  sea  side. 
There  likewise  is  store  of  fish,  as  Basses,  Eels,  Lobsters,  Clammes,  Jcc.  Although 
their  land  be  none  of  the  best,  yet  beyond  these  rivers  is  a  very  good  soyie,  where 
they  have  taken  farms,  and  get  their  hay,  and  plant  their  corne;  there  theycrosse 
these  rivers  with  small  Cannowes,  which  were  made  of  whole  pine  trees,  being  about 
two  foote  and  a  halfe  over,  and  twenty  foote  long.  In  these  likewise  they  goe  a  fowl- 
ing,  sometimes  two  leagues  at  sea.  There  be  more  cannowes  in  this  towne,  than  in 
all  the  whole  Patent,  every  household  having  a  fixUer  hone  or  two.  This  Town  wants 
an  Alewife  river,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience.  It  hath  two  good  harbours,  the  one 
being  called  Winter  and  the  other  Summer  harbours,  which  lieth  within  Derbins  Fort, 
which  place,  if  it  were  well  fortified^  might  keepe  shippes  from  landing  forces  in  any 
of  those  two  places." 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1692  occurred  one  of  the  most 
surprising  and  afflicting  scenes  ever  witnessed  in  New  England, 
from  the  supposed  prevalence  of  witchcraft.  This  excitement 
commenced  in  Salem  village,  now  Danvers,  in  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Parris,  the  minister  of  that  place.  The  town  suffered 
greatly  by  the  excitement ;  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  left  the 
place.  Twenty  persons  were  executed  for  witchcraft ;  one  of  them, 
Giles  Cory,  refusmg  to  put  himself  on  trial,  was  pressed  to  death. 
About  one  hundred  were  accused,  about  fifty  confessed  themselves 
guilty,  and  about  this  number  of  other  persons  were  afflicted. 
Those  who  confess^  themselves  guilty  of  this  crime  appear  to 
have  done  it  in  order  to  save  their  Uves,  as  they  afterwards  declared 
themselves  iimocent.  Most  of  those  who  were  executed  exhibited  a 
forcible  example  of  the  strength  of  moral  principle ;  rather  than  con- 
fess what  they  knew  to  be  untrue,  they  nobly  sufEered  death.  Those 
who  suffered  were  executed  on  a  hill  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town,  ever  since  known  as  Gallows  Hill.  The  house  in  which 
some  of  them  were  examined  is  the  mansion  standing  in  Essex 
street,  upon  the  west  comer  of  North  street.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  and  in  his  Mag- 
naliu  gives  quite  a  number  of  examples,  which  he  says  are  well 
attested.  Tlie  following,  giving  a  general  account  of  Uiese  occur- 
rences, is  taken  from  that  work,  in  his  own  words 

It  is  to  be  confessed  and  bewailed,  that  many  inhabitants  of  New  England,  and 
yonng  people  especially,  had  been  led  awa^  with  little  Sorceries,  wherein  they  did 
secre&y  those  things  that  were  not  right  agamst  the  Lord  their  God :  they  woald  often 
cure  hnrts  with  spells  and  practice  detestable  conjurations  with  Sieves,  and  Ee^, 
and  Peas,  and  Nails,  and  Horse  ^oes,  to  learn  the  things  for  which  they  had  a  for- 
bidden and  imnious  curiosity.  Wretched  books  had  stolen  into  the  land,  wherein  fools 
were  instructed  how  to  become  able  fortune  tellers. 

Although  these  diabolical  divinations  are  more  ordinarilv  committed  perhaps  all 
over  the  world,  than  they  are  in  the  country  of  New  England,  yet  that  bemg  a  conn- 
trv  devoted  unto  the  worship  and  service  of  the  Loid  Jesus  Christ  above  the  rest 
or  the  world,  he  signalizea  his  vengeance  against  these  wickednesses  with  such 
extraordinary  dispensations  as  have  not  often  seen  in  other  places. 

The  Devils  which  had  been  so  played  withaO ,  and  it  may  be  by  some  bw  crimintUs 
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mate  ei^lieitly  engaged  and  employed,  now  teoke  m  npon  the  coontry  after  aa  aatoa- 
ishing  a  manner  as  was  ever  heard  of.  Some  scores  of  people,  first  ahoat  Salem^  the 
centre  and  first  bom  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Colony,  and  atterwards  in  other  places, 
were  arrested  with  many  pretematoral  vexations  upon  their  bodies,  and  a  vanety  of 
cruel  torments  which  were  evidently  from  the  Demons  of  the  invisible  world.  The 
people  that  were  infected  and  infested  with  snch  demons,  in  a  few  days  time  arrived 
unto  such  a  refining  alteration  upon  their  Eyes  that  they  could  see  their  tormentors ; 
they  saw  a  Devil  of  a  little  stature,  and  of  a  tawny  colour,  attended  still  with  spectres 
that  appeared  in  more  human  circumstances. 

The  tormentors  tendered  unto  the  afflicted  a  book  requiring  them  to  sign  it,  or  to 
touch  it  at  least,  in  token  of  their  consenting  to  be  listed  in  the  service  of  the  Devil ; 
which  they  refusing  to  do,  the  Spectres  under  the  command  of  that  black  man,  as  they 
called  him,  would  apply  themselves  to  torture  them  with  prodigious  molestations. 

The  afflicted  wretches  were  horribly  distorted  and  convulsed ;  they  were  pinched 
Uack  and  blue ;  pins  would  be  run  every  where  in  their  flesh ;  they  would  be  scalded 
until  they  had  blisters  raised  on  them  j  and  a  thousand  other  things,  before  hundreds 
of  witnesses,  were  done  unto  them,  evidently  preternatural ;  for  if  it  were  pertematu- 
lal  to  keep  a  rigid  fast  for  nine,  yea,  for  fifteen  days  together ;  or  if  it  were  preternat- 
ural to  have  ones  hands  tied  close  together  with  a  Rope  to  be  plainly  seen,  and  then 
by  unseen  hands  presently  pulled  up  a  great  way  from  the  earth,  before  a  crowd  of 
people ;  such  preternatural  things  were  endured  by  them. 

But  of  all  tne  preternatural  things  which  these  people  suffered,  there  were  none 
more  unaccountable  than  those  wherein  the  prestigious  Demons  would  ever  now  and 
then  cover  the  most  corporeal  things  in  the  world  with  a  fascinating  mist  of  invisibility. 
As  now,  a  person  was  cruelly  assaulted  by  a  spectre,  that  she  said  came  at  her  with  a 
spindle,  though  nobody  else  m  the  room  could  see  either  the  spectre  or  the  spindle ;  at 
last,  in  her  agonies,  giving  a  snatch  at  the  spectre,  she  pulled  the  spindle  away  ^  emd 
it  was  no  sooner  got  into  her  hand,  but  the  other  folks  then  present  beheld  that  it  was 
indeed  a  real,  proper,  Iron  spindle ;  which  when  they  lociced  up  very  safe,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  by  the  demons  taken  away  to  do  farther  mischief. 

Again,  a  person  was  haunted  bv  a  most  abusive  spectre,  which  came  to  her,  she 
said,  with  a  sheet  about  her,  though  seen  to  none  but  herself.  After  she  had  under- 
gone a  deal  of  teaze  from  the  annoyance  of  the  spectre,  she  gave  a  violent  snatch  at 
Sie  sheet  that  was  upon  it ;  wherefrom  she  tore  a  comer,  which  in  her  hand  imme- 
diately was  beheld  by  all  that  were  present,  a  palpable  comer  of  a  sheet :  and  her 
Father,  which  was  of  her,  catched,  that  he  might  see  what  his  Daughter  had  so 
strangely  seized  ,*  but  the  spectre  had  like  to  have  wrong  his  hand  off,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  wrest  it  from  him ;  however  he  still  held  it ;  and  several  times  this  od  accident 
was  renewed  in  the  family.  There  wanted  not  the  oaths  of  good  credible  people  to 
these  ptirticulars. 

Also  it  is  known,  that  these  wicked  spectres  did  proceed  so  far  as  to  steal  several 
quantities  of  money  from  divers  people,  part  of  which  individual  money  dropt  some- 
tmies  out  of  the  air,  before  sufficient  spectators,  into  the  hands  of  the  afflicted,  while 
the  spectres  were  urging  them  to  subscribe  their  covenant  with  death.  Moreover, 
poisons  to  the  standersby  wholly  invisibly,  were  sometimes  forced  upon  the  afflicted ; 
which,  whjsa  they  have  with  much  reluctancy  swallowed,  they  have  swoln  presently, 
80  that  the  common  medicines  for  poisons  have  been  found  necessary  to  relieve  them ; 
yea,  sometimes  the  spectres  in  the  straggles  have  so  dropt  the  poisons,  that  the  stand- 
ersby have  smelt  them  and  viewed  them,  and  beheld  the  pillows  of  the  miserable 
stained  with  th«n.  Yet  more,  the  miserable  have  complained  bitterly  of  burning 
rags  run  into  their  forcibly  distended  mouths ;  and  though  nobody  could  see  any  such 
cloths,  or  indeed  any  fires  in  the  chambers,  yet  presently  the  scalds  were  seen  plainly 
by  every  body  on  the  mouths  of  the  coraplaine^s,  and  not  only  the  smell,  but  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  sensibly  filled  the  chambers 

Onee  more  the  miserable  exclaimed  extremely  of  Branding  Irons,  heating  at  the 
fire  on  the  hearth  to  mark  them ;  now  the  standersby  could  see  no  Irons,  yet  they 
could  see  distinctly  the  print  of  them  in  the  ashes,  and  smell  them  too,  as  they  were 
carried  by  the  not-seen  luries  unto  the  poor  creatures  for  whom  they  were  intend^ ; 
and  those  poor  creatures  were  thereupon  so  stigmatized  with  them,  that  they  will  bear 
the  marks  of  them  to  their  dying  day.  Nor  are  these  the  tenth  part  of  the  prodigies 
that  fell  out  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  England. 

Flashy  people  may  burlesque  these  things,  but  when  hundreds  of  the  most,  sober 
people,  in  a  country  where  they  have  as  much  mother  wit  certainly  as  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, know  them  to  be  true,  nothing  but  the  absurd  and  iroward  spirit  of  saducism 
caaqiiestioa  them.    I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  thing  that  will  be  justified,  if  it  be 
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xeqnixedi  by  the  oaths  of  more  considerate  persons  than  can  ridicule  these  od  phe- 
nomena. 

Bnt  the  worst  part  of  this  astonishing  tragedy-  is  yet  behind ;  wherein  Sir  William 
Phips,  at  last  being  dropt  as  it  were  from  the  machine  of  Heaven,  was  an  instroment 
of  easing  the  distresses  of  the  land,  now  so  darkened  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  There 
were  very  worthy  imcn  upon  the  spot  where  the  assault  from  hel  was  first  made,  who 
apprehended  themselves  called  from  the  God  of  Heaven,  to  sift  the  business  unto  the 
bottom  of  it ;  and  indeed,  the  continual  impressions  which  the  outcries  and  the  havocks 
of  the  afflicted  people  that  lived  nigh  unto  them  caused  on  their  minds,  gave  no  Uttle 
edge  to  this  apprehension. 

They  did,  in  the  first  place,  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  are  witches,  or  wicked 
children  of  men,  who  upon  covenanting  with  and  commissioning  of  evil  spirits,  are 
attended  by  their  ministry  to  accomplish  the  things  desired  of  them  :  they  had  not  only 
the  assersions  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  assersions  which  the  witch  advocates  cannot 
evade  without  shifts  too  foolish  for  the  prudent,  or  too  profane  for  any  honest  man  to 
use  ;  and  they  had  not  only  well  attested  relations  of  the  gravest  authors,  from  Bodin 
to  Bovet,  and  from  Binsfield  to  Brombal  and  Baxter ;  to  deny  all  which,  would  be  as 
reasonable  as  to  turn  the  chronicles  of  all  nations  into  romances  of  Don  Qnlxot  and 
the  Seven  Champions  ;  but  they  had  also  an  occular  demonstration  in  one,  who  a  httle 
before  had  been  executed  for  witchcraft,  when  Joseph  Dudley,  Esqr.  was  the  ChidT 
Judge.  There  was  one  whose  magical  images  were  found,  and  who  confessing  heir 
deeds,  (when  a  Jury  of  Doctors  returned  her  compos  mentis,)  actually  showed  the 
whole  court  by  what  ceremonies  used  unto  them,  she  directed  her  familiar  spirits  how 
and  where  to  cruciate  the  objects  of  her  malice ;  and  the  experiment  being  made  over 
and  over  again  before  the  whole  court,  the  efiect  followed  exactly  in  the  hurts  done  to 
the  people  at  a  distance  from  her.  The  existence  of  such  witches  was  now  taken  for 
granted  by  the  good  men,  wherein  so  far  the  generality  of  reasonable  men  have  thought 
8iey  ran  well ;  and  they  soon  received  the  confessions  of  some  accused  persons  to 
confirm  them  in  it ;  but  then  they  took  one  thing  more  for  granted,  wherein  it  is  now 
as  generally  thought  they  went  out  of  the  way.  The  afflicted  people  vehemently 
accused  several  persons,  in  several  places,  that  the  spectres  which  afflicted  them  did 
exactly  resemble  them ;  until  the  imponanity  of  the  accusations  did  provoke  the  Ma» 
gistrates  to  examine  them.  When  many  of  the  accused  came  upon  their  examination^ 
it  was  found  that  the  demons,  thei»  a  thousand  ways  abusing  of  the  poor  afflicted  peo> 
ple^  had  with  a  marvelous  exactness  represented  them ;  yea,  it  was  found  that  many 
of  the  accused,  but  casting  their  Eye  on  the  afflicted,  though  their  faces  were  never 
80  much  another  way,  would  fall  down  and  lie  in  a  sort  of  a  swoon,  wherein  they 
would  continue,  whatever  hands  were  laid  upon  them,  until  the  hands  of  the  accused 
came  to  touch  them,  and  then  they  would  revive  immediately ;  and  it  was  found  that 
various  kinds  of  natural  actions,  done  by  many  of  the  accused  in  or  to  their  own 
bodies,  as  leaning,  bending,  turning  awry,  or  squeezing  their  hands,  or  the  like,  were 
presently  attended  with  the  like  things  pretematurally  done  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
afflicted,  though  they  were  so  far  assunder  that  the  afflicted  coula  not  at  all  observe  the 
accused. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  flesh  of  the  afflicted  was  often  bitten  at  such  a  rate,  that 
not  only  the  print  of  the  teeth  would  be  left  on  their  flesh,  but  the  very  slaver  of  spittle 
too,  even  such  as  might  be  clearly  distinguished  from  other  peoples.  And  usually  the 
afflicted  went  through  a  terrible  deal  of  seeming  difficulties  from  the  tormenting  spec- 
tres, and  must  be  long  waited  on,  before  they  could  get  a  breathing  space  irom  their 
torments  to  give  in  their  testimonies. 

Now  many  good  men  look  up  an  opinion,  that  the  providence  of  God  would  not  per- 
mit an  innocent  person  to  come  under  such  a  spectral  representation  ;  and  that  a  con* 
currence  of  so  many  circumstances  would  prove  an  accused  person  to  be  in  a  coafede* 
racy  with  the  demons  Ulus  afflicting  of  the  neighbors ;  they  judged,  that  except  these 
things  might  amount  unto  a  conviction,  it  would  scarce  be  possible  ever  to  convict  a 
witch ;  and  they  had  some  philosophical  schemes  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  method  and 
manner  wherem  magical  poisons  operate,  which  further  supported  them  in  their 
opinion. 

Sundry  of  the  accused  persons  were  brought  unto  their  trial,  while  this  opinion  was 
yet  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  the  Judges  and  Juries,  and  perhaps  the  most  of  the 
people  in  the  country,  then  mostly  sufiering ;  and  though  some  of  them  that  were  tried 
there  came  in  so  much  other  evidence  of  their  diabolical,  compacts,  that  some  of  the 
most  Judicious,  and  yet  vehement  opposers  of  the  notions  then  in  vogue,  publicly 
declared,  had  they  themselves  been  on  the  bench,  they  could  not  have  acquitted  them : 
nevertheless,  divers  Were  condemned,  against  whom  the  chief  evidence  was  foonded 
in  the  spectral  exhibitions. 
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And  it  happening,  that  some  of  the  accused  coming  to  confess  themselves  gniltj. 
their  slopes  were  no  more  seen  by  any  of  the  afflicted,  though  the  confes^on  had 
been  kept  never  so  secret,  bat  instead  thereof  the  accused  themselves  became  in  all 
vexations  just  Uke  the  afflicted ;  and  this  yet  more  confirmed  many  in  the  opinion  that 
had  been  taken  np 

And  another  thing  that  quickened  them,  yet  more  to  act  wpoo.  it,  was,  that  the 
afflicted  were  frequently  entertained  with  appajritions  of  Ghosts,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  spectres  of  the  supposed  witches  troubled  them :  which  Ghosts  always  cast  the 
beholders  into  a  far  more  consternation  than  any  of  the  spectres ;  and  when  they 
exhibited  themselves,  they  cried  out  of  being  murdered  by  the  witchcrafts,  or  other 
violences  of  the  persons  represented  in  the  spectres— once  or  twice  the  apparitions 
were  seen  by  others  at  the  very  same  time  that  they  showed  themselves  to  the  afflicted : 
and  seldom  were  they  seen  at  all,  but  when  something  unusual  and  suspicious  had 
attended  the  deioh  of  the  party  thus  appearing. 

The  Dutch  and  French  Ministers  m  the  province  of  New  York,  having  likewise 
about  this  time  their  Judgment  asked  by  the  Chief  Judge  of  that  province,  who  was 
then  a  gentleman  of  New  England,  they  gave  it  under  their  hands  that  if  we  believe 
no  Venefick  WUchcrafty  we  must  renounce  the  Scripture  of  God,  and  the  consent  of 
almost  all  the  world ;  but  that  yet  the  apparition  of  a  person  afflicting  another,  is  a 
very  insufficient  proof  of  a  witch ;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  holy  and  righteous 
government  of  G(xl  over  men,  to  permit  the  affliction  of  the  neighbors,  by  devils  in 
the  shape  of  good  men ;  and  that  a  good  name,  obtained  by  a  good  life,  should  not  be 
kst  by  mere  spectral  accusations. 

Now  upon  a  deliberate  review  of  thete  things,  his  Excellencv  first  reprieved,  and 
then  paraoned  many  of  them  that  had  been  condemned ;  and  there  fell  out  several 
strange  things  that  caused  the  spirit  of  the  country  to  run  as  vehemently  upon  the 
.acquitting  of  all  the  accused,  as  it  by  mistake  ran  at  first  upon  the  condemning  of 
them. 

In  fine,  the  last  Courts  that  sate  upon  this  thorny  business,  finding  that  it  was  impo9> 
sible  to  penetrate  into  the  whole  meaning  of  the  things  that  had  happened,  and  mat 
so  many  unsearchable  cheats  were  interwoven  into  the  conclusion  of  a  mysterious 
business,  which  perhaps  had  not  crept  thereinto  at  the  beginning  of  it,  they  cleared  the 
accused  as  last  as  they  tried  them ;  and  within  a  little  while  the  afflicted  were  most  of 
them  delivered  out  of  their  troubles  also :  and  the  land  had  peace  restored  onto  it,  by 
the  God  of  peace,  treading  Satan  under  toot. 

Salem  is  situated  in  latitude  42^35'  north,  and  in  longitude  7(f47' 
west.  It  is  the  chief  and  a  shire  town  in  Essex  county,  and  from 
the  early  period  of  its  history  has  been  a  place  of  importance.  Its 
enterprising  merchants  were  the  first,  in  this  country,  to  engage  in 
the  East  India  trade,  which  they  have  prosecuted  witii  great  energy 
and  success.  They  have  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  com- 
merce with  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Europe.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  degree  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Salem  was  pre- 
vious to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  Salem  is  built  on  a  pe- 
ninsula formed  by  two  inlets  of  the  sea,  called  North  and  South 
rivers.  The  lower  or  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  called  the 
Neck,  and  has  now  but  few  houses  upon  it.  The  compact  part  of 
the  town  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  land  on  which  it  is  built  lies  low  and  is  nearly 
level,  scarcely  any  place  being  more  than  20  or  24  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  high  tide.  The  soil  is  generally  light,  dry, 
and  sandy,  and  free  jfrom  standing  water.  There  are  many  islands 
in  the  harbor,  most  of  them  small  and  rocky.  Winter  Island  lies 
on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  contains  38 
acres.  Fort  Pickering  is  located  on  its  eastern  point  The  light* 
houses  are  on  BcJcer^s  Island^  which  contains  66  acres. 

The  streets  of  the  town  nm  somewhat  irregularly.    Esse^  street, 
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Ilie  most  noted,  mils  directly  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  piacei 
nearly  east  and  west.  The  numerous  streets  are  filled  with  wdl- 
built  houses,  mady  of  which  are  elegant,  particularly  some  of 
those  in  the  yicinity  of  the  Common;  a  view  of  which,  taken 


Western  view  of  Washin^n  Square,  Salem. 

near  the  western  entrance,  is  here  given.  This  common  is  a  beau- 
tiful plot  of  eight  and  a  half  acres,  almost  perfectly  level,  enclo9ed 
by  a  neat  raihag,  bordered  by  a  large  number  of  elms,  and  tra- 
versed by  gravel  walks.  The  "  East  India  Marine  Society  ^^  was 
incorporated  in  1801.  It  has  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  is  collected 
a  great  variety  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  collected  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  There  are  in  Salem  16  churches: 
8  Congregational,  4  of  ^^i^hich  are  Unitarian,  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal, 
1  Friends,  1  Christian,  1  Universalist,  1  Catholic,  1  Methodist^ 
besides  these  there  is  a  Seamen's  Bethel.  There  are  eight  banks, 
whose  imited  capitals  amount  to  $1,850,000.  There  are  six  insur- 
ance companies,  the  capital  of  which  is  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 
Six  newspapers  are  published,  3  weekly  and  3  twice  a  week. 
The  Salem  Laboratory  was  incorporated  in  1819,  and  has  a  capi- 
tal of  $150,000.  At  this  establishment  are  manufactiu*ed  grieat 
quantities  of  aquafortis,  muriatic  acid  or  spirits  of  salt,  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  alum.  Of  this  last  from  800,000  to  one  million  pounds  are 
made  annually.  About  300,000  poimds  of  saltpetre  are  also  refined 
annually.  There  are  two  wt^ite  lead  manufacturing  establishments 
in  South  Salem,  at  which  much  business  is  done.  To  one  of  them 
is  attached  an  bidia  rubber  factory.  The  tonnage  of  the  district 
of  Salem,  which  includes  Beverly,,  is  34,906  tons.  There  are  30 
ships,  13  barks,  70  brigs,  124  schooners,  and  14  sloops.  The  popu- 
lation of  Salem  in  1800  was  9,457;  in  1810,  12,613;  in  1820, 
12,731 ;  in  1830,  13,886 ;  in  1837,  14,986. 

,  The  first  Congregational  church  in  Salem  was.organized  Aug.  6, 
1689, 0.  S.,  and  is  stated  to  be  the  first  Protestant  church  formed  in 
29 
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the  new  world,*  The  brethren  at  Plymouth  belonged  to  a  chuich 
which  remained  at  Leyden,  and  are  supposed  not  to  have  estab- 
lished themselves  as  a  distinct  church  until  after  the  formation 
of  this  at  Salem.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors  of  this 
church,  and  year  in  which  they  were  settled. 

Francis  Higginson,  1629.  John  Higginson,  1660.  Thomas  Barnard,  1755. 

Samuel  Skelton,  1629.  Nicholas  Noyes,  1683.  Asa  Dunbar,  1772. 

Roger  Williams,  1631.  George  Curwen,  1714.  John  Prince,  1779. 

Hugh  Peters,  1636.  Samuel  Fiske,  1718.  Charles  W.  Upham,  1824. 

Edward  Norris,  1640.  John  Sparhawk,  1736. 

Roger  Williams  and  Hugh  Peters,  whose  names  are  in  the  above  list,  were  both  dis- 
tinguished men.  Mr.  Williams  was  banished  from  the  settlements  on  account  of  cer^ 
tain  opinions  which  were  deemed  heretical.  He  retired  into  the  wilderness,  amofug 
savages,  to  a  place  which  he  named  Providence,  and  became  the  founder  of  Rhode 
Island.  Peters  was  a  man  of  strong  powers  of  mind.  He  did  not  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  the  ministry,  but  entered  with  zeal  into  the  political  affairs  of  the  nation.  He 
went  to  England  about  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  and  supported  the  cause  of  the 
parliament  by  his  preaching.  Afler  the  restoration  of  moiuun^y  in  England,  he  was 
executed  as  a  regicide,  in  1660,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

Hwu  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  mathematicians  of  the  age,  was  a  native  of  this  town, 
lie  was  bom  March  26th,  1773.  His  ancestors  for  three  genera- 
tions had  been  ship-masters,  and  his  father  on  retiring  from  that 
business  ''carried  on  the  trade  of  a  cooper,  by  which  he  gained  a 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  for  a  family  of  seven  children." 


The  early  residence  •/  jDr .  Bowditch, 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  house,  in  Danvers,  in  which 
Dr.  Bowditch  lived  with  his  mother  when  a  child,  wh«i  his  father 
was  far  oflF  upon  the  sea.  She  used  to  sit  at  the  chamber  window 
and  "  show  him  the  new  moon."  The  advantages  of  a  school  he 
was  obliged  to  forego  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  that  he  might  go 
into  his  father's  shop  and  help  support  the  family.  He  was  soon, 
however,  apprenticed  to  a  ship-chandler,  in  whose  shop  he  conti- 
nued until  he  went  to  sea,  first  as  a  clerk,  then  as  supercargo,  and 
finally  as  master  and  supercargo  jointly.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  ship- 
chandler's  shop,  he  manifested  that  genius  for  mathematical  pur- 
suits, for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  distinguished.  In  1823 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death, 

•  Newhall't  Essex  Memorial,  1836. 
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on  the  16th  of  March,  183&  The  following  resolves  on  the  ecca^ 
flioQ  of  his  death,  will  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  Dr. 
Bowditcfa  was  held. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  American  Academj  of  Aita  and  Sciences,  held  March 
90th,  1838,  the  fbUowing  resolves  were  presented  by  his  excellency  Edward  Everett, 
and  adopted  nnanimonslv  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy : — 

Besohed,  That  the  Fellows  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  entertain 
the  liveliest  sense  of  the  exalted  talents  and  extraordinary  attainments  of  their  late  presi- 
dent|  who  stood  pre-eminent  among  the  men  of  science  iu  the  United  States,  and  who, 
by  universal  coivient,  has  lo^ig  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mathe- 
matidaas  and  astronomers  of  the  age ;  that  we  consider  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  our  common  country;  that  we  deeply  deplore  his  loss  in  the 
ftiUness  of  his  intellectual  power ;  and  that  we  esteem  it  our  sacred  duty  to  cherish  his 


Hvedf  That  in  addition  to  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained,  as  members  of 
this  scientific  body,  in  being  deprived  of  their  distinguished  associate  and  bead^  whose 
name  has  lor  many  years  conferred  honor  on  their  institution,  and  whose  communica- 
tioiis  are  amon^  the  most  valuable  contents  of  the  volumes  of  the  Academv's  Memoirs, 
the  Fellows  of  the  Academy,  as  members  of  the  community,  lament  the  loss  of  a 
friend  and  fellow-citizen,  whose  services  were  of  the  highest  value  in  Uie  active  walks 
of  life ; — whose  entire  influence  was  given  to  the  cause  of  good  principles ;— ^whose 
Hfe  was  a  imifbrm  exhibition  of  the  loftiest  virtues ; — and  who,  with  a  firmness  and 
muxff  which  nothing  could  shake  or  subdue,  devoted  himself  to  the  most  arduoot 
and  important  duties,  and  made  the  profoondest  researches  of  science  subservient  to 
the  practical  business  of  life. 

"  The  connection  of  the  deceased  with  the  Boston  Athensum  was  so  benefieial  to  this 
institution,  that  the  trustees  are  nrgsd  alike  by  official  dutv  and  by  private  feeling  to 
express  their  sense  of  his  loss.  This  instimtion  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  late  Dr. 
B<mditoh  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  labored  to  advance  its  interests.  Finding  it  weak, 
he  determined,  in  connection  with  seFeral  other  public-spirited  individaala,  to  make  it 
prosper.  Their  appeals  to  the  munificence  of  our  wealthy  citizens  were  successful,  and 
the  resources  of  the  Athensum  were  greatl)r  increased.  For  several  years  Dr.  bow- 
ditch,  continuing  a  member  of  this  Board,  aided  in  the  application  of  the  funds  which 
he  had  done  so  much  to  procure,  and  the  high  rank  which  the  scientific  portion  of  our 
library  enioys  among  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States,  is  in  a  greal  measure 
owing  to  his  judgment  and  exertions. 

"  But  Dr.  Bowditch  has  for  higher  claims  to  notice.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  the  scien- 
tific men  of  this  countij,  and  no  man  Uving  has  contributed  more  to  his  countrjr's 
reputation.  His  fome  is  of  the  most  durable  kind,  resting  on  the  union  of  the  highest 
cenius  with  the  most  practical  talent,  and  the  application  of  both  to  the  good  of  his 
ttUow-men.  Every  American  ship  crosses  the  ocean  more  safely  for  his  labors,  and 
<he  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe  have  acknowledged  him  their  equal  in 
the  highest  walks  of  their  science.  His  last  great  work  ranks  with  the  noblest  pro- 
dactions  of  our  uge.^^—Bziract  from  the  Records  of  the  Boston  Athesunm. 

The  following  is  from  a  granite  monument  in  this  place. 

Beikeath  this  monument  are  deposited  the  remains  of  TmoTHv  &  Ksbeoca  ^ck- 
miro.  He  was  an  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the  North  American  Goloniesy  a  soldier  in 
the  War  for  their  Independence,  a  Statesman  in  the  cabinet  of  Washington.  Integrity, 
disinterestedness,  energy,  ability,  fearles^ess  in  the  cause  .of  Truth  and  Justice, 
marked  his  public  conduct :  pure  in  morals,  simple  in  manners,  sincere,  benevolent, 
and  pious  in  private  Hfe,  he  was  revered  and  honored.  She,  during  a  life  of  extraor- 
dinarv  vicissitade,  was  distinguished  by  fortitude,  resignation,  discretion,  maternal 
affection ;  in  the  words  of  her  bereaved  husband,  "  A  spirit  more  gentle,  more  inno- 
cent, more  pore,  never  perhaps  appeared  in  the  female  form.'*  He  was  born  July  17th, 
1745,  and  &e  on  the  l6th  of  the  same  month,  1754 :  she  died  August  14th,  1826,  he 
Jannaiy  29th,  18S9. 
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Salissust  is  the  oldest  town  in  Massachusetts  cm  the  north 
bank  of  the  Merrimac,  it  being  incorporated  in  1640.    The  Rev. 
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John  Wheelwright,  tlie  brothet  of  the  fSunous  His.  Hutchin^oD^  and 
feimder  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  was  minister  here  some  time,  and  died 
here  in  1679,  at  a  very  advanced  age. '  He  embraced  Mrs.  Hntoh* 
inson's  antinomian  sentiments,  and  on  this  account  was  banished 
from  die  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts ;  he  was,  however,  restored 
afterwards  on  confession.  Several  sessions  of  the  general  court 
have  been  held  here ;  an  important  sitting  was  had  in  1737,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  boundary  betwisen  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts ;  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  sitting  at  Hamp- 
ton, the  adjoining  town,  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  church  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1638 j  the  first  pas- 
tor was  Rev.  William  Worcester,  who  came  from  Salisbury  in 
England,  and  was  settled  at  the  organization  of  the  church.  He 
died  in  1662,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Wheelwright  of 
whom  some  mention  has  been  made.  The  third  pastor  was  Rev. 
Jrfm  Ailing,  who  settled  here  in  1687,  and  died  1696 ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev,  Caleb  Gushing,  in  1698.  The  fifth  pastor  was  Rev. 
Edmund  Noyes,  Who  settled  here  in  1751,  and  died  1809.  The 
second  Congregational  church  was  founded  in  1718.  The  first 
Baptist  society  was  founded  in  1779;  the  Methodist  in  1806;  the 
Christian  in  1820 ;  the  Universalist  in  1831 ;  the  Congregational 
Evangelical  Union  in  1835;  and  the  Salisbury  and  Amesbury 
Hills  Christian  Union  Society  in  1833. 

Salisbury  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  most  of  the  soil  is  good. 
The  town  is  bordered  on  the  river  opposite  Newburyport  by  a  salt 
marsh,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  extent;  beyond  that  the  ground  rises 
and  is  gently  imeven ;  it  grows  narrower  farther  up  the  river. 
On  the  sea-shore  is  a  beach  of  yellow  sand,  over  which  in  high 
tides  the  sea  sometimes  rushes  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  three 
villages  in  the  township — one  opposite  Newburyport;  another, 
called  the  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Powow  river,  where  formerly 
much  ship-building  was  carried  on ;  the  other  forms  part  of  the 
Mills  village,    (See  Amesbury.) 

In  the  limits  of  the  town  there  were  in  1837  1  cotton  mill,  2 
woollen  mills,  with  20  sets  of  machinery ;  850,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $275,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 200;  females,  100.  Shoes  manufactured,  65,500  pairs, 
valued  at  $40,800;  males  employed,  87 ;  females,  48.  Nine  ves- 
sels w^e  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery;  hands 
•mnloyed,  46.  In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  wcnre  47  vessds 
built  j  tonnage,  3,976 ;  valued  at  $89,644;  hands  employed  in  ship- 
buildmg,  81.  The  continental  frigate  Alliance  was  built  here 
during  the  Revolution.  Population,  2,675.  Distance,  35  miles 
N,  E.  £rom  Boston. 

A  tornado  which  took  place  in  this  vicinity,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1773,  is  thus  described  in  a  publication  of  that  period : — 

The  tornado  took  its  coarse  from  the  east,  first  stnick  Salisbury  Point,  and,  following 
the  course  of  the  Merrimac  river,  spread  havoc  before  it  for  the  space  of  a  mile  in 
width,  extending  to  Haverhill.  The  devastation  was  almost  bqrond  omoeption  or 
deecitotioa.  Almoat  every  bouse  and  building  from  Salisbury  Point  to  a  quarter  of  a 
auk  above  Amesboiy  ferry,  was  levelledwith  the  gnmnd,  uprooted,  or  otherwise  dam- 
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.  A  CSnt.  Smill^  who  bebnged  to  Bewdy,  was  sittiiig  iot  •  nil-mAlDtr's  loft,  «t 
Amesboiy,  wben  the  storm  commenced,  and  in  a  moment  he  and  the  Whole  buUd- 
ing  wen  carried  away  together,  the  lmildin|r  rent  to  pieces  and  dispersed.  Capt. 
Smith  was  fdaiA  Iving  ienaeless  ninety-fonr  feet  from  the  sill  of  the  loft  he  "wmm  car. 
rifid  firom;  one  of  his  legs  was  broken,  and' he  was  otherwise  f>raised.  A  large  white 
oak  post,  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  by  ten  inches,  was  transported  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty ^ght  feet.  Two  vessels  of  ninety  tons,  building  in  Amesbnry,  were 
lifted  from  the  blocks,  and  carried  sidewise  through  the  air  twenty-two  feet.  A  large 
hnndle  of  shingles  was  taken  from  the  ground,  and  thrown  three  hundred  and  thirty 
feeL  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  post  above  mentioned,  and  at  right  angles 
to  tne  course  the  vessels  were  carried.  Large  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  cast 
into  the  river.  Large  oak  planks  were  hurled,  with  the  velocity  of  cannon  balls, 
through  the  roofk  of  houses :  and,  in  fine,  during  the  hurricane,  wnich  lasted  a  few 
minutes  only,  the  air  was  ftUed  with  every  thing  that  could  be  moved^  whirling  with 
the  most  surprising  rapidity  through  the  air,  and  surrounding  the  affrighted  inhabi- 
tants, some  of  whom  were  taken  Up  by  the  winds,  carried  a  conside^ble  way,  and  let 
down  saib ;  others  were  buried  in  their  cellars,  but  were  dug  out  without  recdving 
any  hurt.    About  one  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  fell. 

In  Haverhill,  the  inhabitants  fled  in  consternation  firom  one  large  dweIling>house, 
which  was  blown  down,  and  thought  to  save  themselves  in  a  barn,  which  was  almost 
new,  and  filled  with  about  thirty  tons  of  hay ;  but  the  bam  was  entirely  blown  to 
pieces,  in  another  moment,  and  some  parts  of  it  carried  to  the  distance  of  three  miles. 

This  tempest  was  preceded  by  heavy  rain  and  gross  darkness ;  and  it  appeared 
first  on  the  tf  errimac  river,  whicn  was  m  the  utmost  tumult,  rolling  upon  the  banks, 
and  ihmtening  to  swallow  up  the  afirighted  inhabitants. 


SAUGUS. 


Trag  town  formed  the  west  parish  of  Lynn  till  1816,  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town,  and  received  the  name  of 
Saugus,  the  Indian  name  of  Lynn.  The  first  church  (the  third 
of  Lynn^  was  founded  here  in  1736,  and  Rev.  Edward  Cheever 
was  settled  here  in  1739 ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Roby  in  1752 ;  Rev. 
William  Prothingham  in  1804;  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  in  1821; 
Rev.  Ephraim  Randall  in  1826 ;  and  Rev.  Sidney  Hohnan  in  1833. 
The  Methodist  society  was  organized  in  1810 ;  there  is  also  a  society 
of  Universalists  in  this  town. 

This  town  is  centrally  intersected  by  Saugus  river,  which  winds 
its  way  through  its  whole  length,  with  numerous  bends.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  meadows  and  marsh  lands,  and  the  salt 
marshes  near  the  sea  are  very  extensive.  The  greater  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  township  is  rough  and  uneven,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  covered  with  wood.  The  land  upon  the  river  is  generally 
good,  well  cultivated,  and  productive,  m  1837,  there  were  manu- 
factured in  this  town  190,326  pairs  of  shoes,  the  value  of  which 
Was  $149,847;  males  employed,  269;  females,  114  Snuff  and 
cigars  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $27,473,  and  62  persons 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture.  There  is  also  a  woollen  fac- 
tory and  dying  establishment.  Population,  1,123.  Distance,  3 
miles  from  hynn,  10  from  Salem,  and  9  from  Boston. 

An  iron  mine  was  discovered  at  an  early  period  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Saugus,  and  as  early  as  1645  iron  works  were  established  by 
a  company  in  England;  Tne  village  at  the  foundry  was  called  flbfu- 
mersmithDY  some  of  the  workmen,  who  came  from  a  place  <tf  that 
name  in  England.    Iron  was  manu&ctured  here  for  more  than  one 
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hundred  3rear8,  but  aeldom  in  large  quantities.    Heaps  of  scoria  or 
cinder  banks  are  still  to  be  seen  near  where  the  works  stood. 

In  1658  there  was  a  great  earthquake  in  New  England,  con- 
nected with  which  is  the  following  Story,  which  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Lewis'  History  of  hynn. 

Some  time  previous,  oix  one  pleasant  evening^  a  little  after  sunset,  a  small  vessel 
was  seen  to  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  Saugiis  nver.  A  boat  was  presently  lowered 
from  her  side,  into  which  four  men  descended,  and  moved  up  the  river  a  considerable 
distance^  when  they  landed,  and  proceeded  directly  into  the  woods.  They  had  been 
noticed  by  only  a  few  individuals ;  but  in  those  early  times,  when  the  people  were 
surrounded  by  danger,  and  easilv  susceptible  of  alarm,  such  an  incident  was  well  cal- 
culated to  awaken  suspicion,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  intelligence  was 
conveyed  to  many  houses.  In  the  morning,  the  people  naturally  directed  their  eyes 
toward  the  shore,  in  search  of  the  strange  vessel — but  she  was  gone,  and  no  trace 
could  be  found  either  of  her  or  her  singular  crew.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that, 
on  that  morning,  one  of  the  men  at  the  iron  works,  on  going  into  the  foundry,  dis- 
covered a  paper,  on  which  was  written,  that  if  a  quantity  of  shackles,  handcufis, 
iiatchets,  and  other  articles  of  iron  manufacture,  were  made  and  denosited,  with 
secrecy,  in  a  certain  place  in  the  woods,  which  was  particularly  desi^atea,  an  amount 
of  silver,  to  their  full  value,  would  be  found  in  their  place.  The  articles  were  made  in 
a  few  days,  and  placed  in  conformity  with  the  directions.  On  the  next  morning  th^ 
were  gone,  and  the  money  was  found  according  to  the  promise ;  but  though  a  watch 
had  been  kept,  no  vessel  was  seen.  Some  months  afterward,  the  four  men  returned, 
and  selected  one  of  the  most  secluded  and  romantic  spots  in  the  woods  of  Saugus,  for 
their  abode.  The  place  of  their  retreat  was  a  deep  narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  two 
aides  by  high  hills  and  craggy  precipitous  rocks,  and  shrouded  on  the  others  by  thick 
pines,  hemlocks,  and  cedars,  between  ivhich  there  was  only  one  small  spot  to  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  at  noon  could  penetrate.  On  climbing  up  the  rude  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular steps  of  the  rock  on  the  eastern  side,  the  eye  could  command  a  ftin  view 
of  the  bay  on  the  8o«th,  and  a  prospect  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  place  oi  their  retreat  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Pirates'  Glen,  and 
they  could  not  have  selected  a  spot  on  the  coast  for  many  miles,  more  favorable  for  the 
purposes  both  of  concealment  and  observation.  Even  at  this  day,  when  the  neighbor- 
hood has  become  thickly  peopled,  it  is  still  a  lonely  and  desolate  place,  and  probably 
not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  has  ever  descended  into  its  silent  and  gloomy 
recess.  There  the  pirates  built  a  small  hut,  made  a  garden,  and  dug  a  well,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  still  visible.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  buried  money ; 
but  though  people  have  dug  there,  and  in  several  other  places,  none  has  ever  been 
found.  After  residing  there  some  time,  their  retreat  became  known,  and  one  of  the 
king's  cruisers  appeared  on  the  coast.  They  were  traced  to  their  glen,  and  three  of 
them  were  taken  and  carried  to  England,  where  it  is  probable  they  were  executed. 
The  other,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Veal,  escaped  to  a  rock  in  the  woods,  about  two 
miles  to  the  north,  in  which  was  a  spacious  cavern,  where  the  pirates  had  previously 
deposited  some  of  their  plunder.  There  the  fugitive  fixed  his  residence^  and  practised  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker,  occasionally  coming  down  to  the  village  to  obtain  articles  of  suste- 
nance. He  continued  his  residence  till  the  ^reat  earthquake  this  year,  when  the  top 
<tf  the  toek  was  loosened,  and  crushed  down  mto  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  enclosing  the 
unfortunate  inmate  in  its  unyielding  prison.  It  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Pirate's 
IXmgeon.    A  part  of  the  cavern  is  still  open,  and  is  much  visited  by  the  curious. 


TOPSPIELD. 

This  town  was  at  the  time  of  its  settlement  called  New  Meadows. 
It  was  settled  about  1639,  but  was  not  incorporated  till  1650. 
The  first  settlers  were  from  Salem  and  Ipswich.  The  names  of 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  Bradstreet,  Clark,  Cum- 
mings,  Smith,  Town,  Wildes,  and  Easty.  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Perkins  were  preachers  here  before  the  formation  of  a  church. 
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Mr.  Perkins  died  in  1689.  A  church  was  formed  and  Rey* 
Thomas  Gilbert  was  ordained  in  1663 ;  he  was  dismissed  in  1671, 
and  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart  the  next  year.  Mr,  Ho- 
bart  was  dismissed  in  1680.  Rev.  Joseph  Capen,  his  successor, 
was  ordained  in  1684.  Rev.  John  Emerson,  the  next  pastor,  was 
ordained  in  1728,  and  died  in  1774.  Rev.  Daniel  Breck,  his  suc- 
cessor, was  ordained  in  1779,  and  dismissed  in  1783*  Rev.  Asa- 
hei  Huntington  was  the  next  minister,  in  1789,  and  died  in  1813. 
Rev.  Rodney  G.  Dennis  was  ordained  in  1820.  The  Methodist 
society  in  this  place  was  formed  in  1830. 

.  The  surface  of  the^  township  is  uneven,  and  there  are  some  hills 
of  considerable  elevaltion.  The  plain  on  which  the  church  stands, 
and  die  sides  of  the  hills  around  it,  present  a  pleasant  prospect. 
There  are  some  handsome  buildings  and  an  academy  in  the  place. 
Newburyport  turnpike  passes  a  short  distance  from  the  meeting- 
house. Population,  1,049.  Distance,  9  miles  from  Salem,  13  fix>m 
Haverhill,  and  21  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  900  pairs  of 
boots  and  124,3%  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town;  272 
n^ales  and  269  females  were  employed  in  this  business.  The  value 
of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  estimated  at  $98,676. 


WENHAM. 

The  first  regular  settlement  in  this  town  appears  to  have  been 
made  about  the  year  1639.  It  was  then  called  Etian,  and  was 
within  the  limits  of  Salem.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  m  1643. 
The  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  the  town  was  by  the  celebrated 
Hugh  Peters,  then  minister  of  Sajem,  about  the  year  1636.  It 
was  on  a  small  conical  hill,  on  the  bank  of  the  pond,  and  the  text 
was,  ^'  At  JEi^nj  7iear  ScUem,  because  there  was  much  water  there.\^ 
The  first  church  was  gathered  here  in  1644,  and  the  first  pastor 
Rev.  John  Fisk.  In  1656,  he  removed  with  a  large  part  of  bis 
church  to  Chelmsford,  and  commenced  the  settlement  of  that 
town.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  succeeding  pastors  of  this 
church,  with  the  year  of  their  settlement :  Antipas  Newman,  set* 
tied  in  1663 ;  Joseph  Gerrish,  in  1675 ;  Robert  Ward,  in  1712 ;  Joha 
Warren,  in  1733 ;  Joseph  Swain,  in  1750 ;  Adoniyah  Judson,  in 
1792 ;  Rufus  Anderson,  in  1805 ;  John  Smith,  in  1817 ;  Ebenezer 
P.  Sperry,  in  1820.    A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1831. 

There  is  no  compact  settlement  in  this  town,  the  inhabitants 
being  mostly  farmers,  and  live  scattered  about  on  their  farms* 
The  surface  of  the  land  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  good.  The 
township  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  but  a  little  more  than 
one  in  breadth.  Wenham  pond  is  considered  to  be  ooe  of  the 
most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  the  county ;  it  is  large,  and  pre- 
sents an  uncommonly  romantic  appearance;  about  one  third  of  it 
lies  within  the  bounds  of  Beverly.  Weliham  swamp,  so  called, 
lies  in  the  north-western  section  of  the  township,  and  extends  into 
Hamilton.     The  Manchester  woods  extend  over  a  considerable 
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p«^  of  tbe  ea8t«m  end  of  this  town.    Popalati(my  688.    Digtaneey 
6  miles  from  Salem,  and  21  from  Boston. 

la  the  joornal  of  John  Dipitaii,  a  gentleman  who  trayeUed  in  this  country  in  1686^ 
dds  town  is  thns  noticed :  "  Wenham  is  a  delicioos  paradise ;  it  abounds  with  rural 
aleasures,  and  I  would  choose  it  above  all  other  towns  in  America  to  dwell  in.  The  • 
U>fty  frees  on  each  side  of  it  are  a  sufficient  shelter  for  the  winds,  and  tiie  warm  van  so 
kindly  ripens  both  the  fruits  and  flowers^  as  if  the  spriui:,  the  summer  and  the  autumn 
had  agreed  tosether  to  thrust  winter  out  of  doors."  The  same  writer,  speaking  of 
Joseph  Oerrishi  the  minister,  says — "  'T  were  endless  to  enter  on  a  detail  of  each 
frcutty  of  learning  Mr.  Gerrish  is  master  of,  and  thereibre  take  his  character  in  short 
hand.  The  vhilosopfler,  is  acute,  ingenious  and  subtle.  The  divi$u,  curious,  orthodox 
and  profouna.  The  man,  of  a  majestic  air,  without  austerity  or  sourness ;  his  aspect 
is  masterly,  yet  not  imperious  or  haughty.  The  Christian,  is  devout,  without  morose- 
ness  or  starts  of  holy  frenzy  and  enthusiasm.  The  preacher,  is  primitive,  without  the 
occasional  colors  of  whining  or  cant ;  and  methodical,  without  intricacy  or  afiectaijon } 
and,  which  crowns  his  character,  he  is  a  man  of  public  spirit,  zealous  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians,  and  of  great  hospitality  to  strangers.  He  gave  us  a  noble  dinber, 
aatd  entertained  us  with  such  pleasant  fruits  as  I  must  own  Old  England  is  a  atrui* 
ger  ta." 


WEST  NEWBURY, 


This  town  was  settled  at  an  early  period,  and  was  within  the 
limits  of  Newbury.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1819. 
The  first  church  in  this  town  was  the  second  of  Newbury.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Belcher,  who  was  settled  here  in 
1698.  The  succession  of  ministers  in  this  church  is  as  follows: 
John  Tufts,  settled  here  in  1714;  Thomas  Barnard,  in  1739; 
Moses  Hale,  in  1762;  True  Kimball,  in  1788;  Samuel  Tomb,  in 
1798;  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  in  1809;  Gilbert  T.  Williams,  in  1814; 
Henry  O.  Wright,  in  1826;  Benjamin  Ober,  in  1834.  The  sec- 
ond Congregational  church  (the  fourth  of  Newbury)  was  formed 
in  1731.  Rev.  William  Johnson  was  the  first  pastor,  settled  in 
1731;  David  Tappan,  in  1774;  Leonard  Woods,  in  1798;  John 
Eirbr,  in  1816;  Elijah  Demond,  iii  1821;  Paul  Couch,  in  1827. 
The  Friends  have  a  meeting-house  in  this  town. 

The  town  occupies  an  elevated  situation  <mi  the  south  bank  of 
Ae  Merrimae.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  grain  and  hay  are  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities.  The  butter  aibd  cheese  made  in  this 
town  ate  held  in  high  estimation.  Fruit  is  also  produced  in  abun- 
dance. The  town  is  connected  with  Rocks  village,  Haverhill,  by 
an  excellent  bridge  over  the  Merrimac,  one  thousand  feet  in  length. 
This  bridge  was  built  in  1828 ;  the  one  previous  was  erected  in 
1796,  but  was  swept  away  in  the  great  freshet  of  1818.  From 
the  elevated  grounds  in  this  town  many  fine  prospects  of  the  sur- 
founding  Scenery  are  obtained.  Populatim,  1,448.  Distance,  6 
miles  mm  Ndwburyport,  20  firom  Lowell,  and  34  from  Boston. 


ASH^IBLD. 


FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 

Praotlin  county  was  originally  the  north  part  of  Hampshire 
county:  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  county  in  1811.  Con- 
necticut river  passes  centrally  throujph  the  county  from  north  to 
sou^i,  and  Deerfield  river  passes  uom  west  to  east  centrally 
through  the  western,  and  Miller's  river  from  east  to  west  through 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Few  tracts  of  country  exceed  this 
for  the  extent  and  value  of  its  water  powers.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  fine  grazing 
lands  foimd  upon  the  verdant  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  enable  the 
fanners  in  this  section  to  raise  large  droves  of  fat  cattle  for  market. 
The  manufacturing  interests  have  received  considerable  attention 
of  late  years,  and  are  increasing  in  value  and  importance.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  26  in  number. 


Ashfield, 

Bernardston, 

Buckland, 

Charlemont, 

Coleraine, 

Conway, 

Deerfield, 


Erving, 

Gill, 

Greenfield, 

Hawley, 

Heath, 

Leverett, 

Leyden,  ^ 


Monroe, 

Montague, 

New  Salem, 

Northfield 

Orange, 

Rowe, 


Shutesbury, 

Simderland, 

Warwick, 

Wendall, 

Whately. 


In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  29,268;  in  ISSO,  it 
was  29,344 ;  in  1837,  it  was  28,666. 


ASHFIELD. 

Thb  territory  comprising  this  town  was  granted  to  Capt  Ephraim 
Hunt,  of  We^onouth,  as  a  compensation  for  servicers  rendered  in 
the  Canada  expedition  of  1690.  It  was  actually  conveyed  to  his 
heirs  forty-six  years  afterwards,  and  was  settled  by  a  few  families 
in  1742.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1764 ;  previous  to  that 
time  it  went  by  the  name  of  Huntstottm,  from  the  name  of  its  ori^ 
ginal  proprietor.  Richard  Ellis,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  the  first 
permanent  settler ;  Thomas  Phillips,  with  his  family,  from  Easton, 
was  the  next ;  Chileab  Smith,  from  South  Hadley,  was  the  third 
settler.  These  persons  all  settled  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Chileab  Smith  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  his  son  Chileab,  who  is  96  years  of  age,  and  in  good 
health  at  this  time,  (1837.) 

The  first  r^^lar  church  formed  in  this  town  was  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  It  was  constituted  in  July,  1761,  and  consisted  of 
nine  members.  In  the  following  August  itie  Rev.  Ebenezer  Smith, 
the  eldest  son  of  Chileab  Smith,  was  ordained  its  pastor.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1798  by  elder  Enos  Smith,  who  deceased  about  two 
years  since.  The  Congregational  chiurch  in  this  town  was  formed 
by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  Feb.  22d,  1763,  and  Rev.  Jacob  Sher- 
30 
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win  ordained  its  pastor  the  same  year.  Rev.  Nehemiah  Porter 
succeeded  him  in  1774,  and  died  Feb.  29th,  1820,  aged  99  years 
and  11  months.  Rev.  Alvan  Sanderson  was  ordained  colleague 
pastor  in  1808.  Rev.  Thomas  Shepherd  succeeded  Mr.  Sanderson 
in  1819.  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor,  the  next  pastor,  was  installed 
1833;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Burr  Baldwin,  in  1836.  In 
1820  an  Episcopal  society  was  formed  in  this  town,  and  they  have 
a  handsome  church  in  the  center  of  the  place.  There  is  also  a 
small  society  of  Methodists. 

Ashfield  is  a  little  over  six  miles  square.  The  face  of  the  town- 
ship is  uneven  and  hilly,  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  tillage. 
There  is,  however,  much  good  tillage  land  interspersed  among  the 
hills.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  and  of 
late  wheat.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  large  dairies.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  8,021  merino  sheep,  which  produced 
24,063  lbs.  of  wool.  There  are  four  churches,  2  for  Bapftists,  1 
Congregational,  and  1  Episcopal.  The  ^lentral  village  consists 
of  about  twenty  dwelling-houses,  an  Episcopal  church,  an  aca- 
demy, and  a  number  of  mercantile  stores.  Distance,  18  miles  from 
Greenfield,  18  from  Northampton,  and  105  to  Boston.  Population 
of  the  town,  1,656. 
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In  1735,  the  general  assembly  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
granted  a  tract  of  land  six  miles  square,  north  of  Greetifield,  inclu- 
ding the  present  towns  of  Bernardston  and  Leyden,  and  a  part 
of  Coleraine,  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  in  the  FcUlFighi, 
an  account  of  which  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  Gill.  In 
consideration  of  the  services  and  sufferings  of  these  men,  the  tract 
above  mentioned  was  granted  to  them  or  their  descendants  59 
years  after  the  battle.  From  the  fact  that  this  battle  took  place  at 
the  Falbj  the  town  took  the  name  of  Fall  Town,  which  it  was 
called  for  nearly  20  years.  The  first  meeting  of  the  owners  of  this 
tract  of  cotmtry  was  held  at  Northampton,  in  January,  1736,  the 
next  month  after  it  was  granted  by  the  legislature.  The  proprie- 
tors were  97;  amongthenamesof  these  were  the  following:  Ather- 
ton.  Field,  Hitchcock,  Cook,  Chamberlain,  Alexander,  Chapin, 
Connable,  Dickinson,  Edwards,  Hoit,  Lyman,  Munn,  Hunt,  Smith, 
Wright,  Pomeroy,  Pratt,  Rogers,  Sikes,  Smead,  Scott,  Wells. 
The  town  was  first  settled  in  1738.  The  four  first  houses  that 
were  built  in  town  were  Major  Burk's,  Mr.  Samuel  Connable's, 
Lieut  Ebenezer  Sheldon's,  and  Dea.  Sheldon's.  II([ajor  Burk's 
house  was  situated  a  little  north  of  the  present  bark-house ;  MJr.  S. 
Connable's  stood  near  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Con- 
nable :  Lieut.  E.  Sheldon's  house  was  situated  a  little  west  of  Mi. 
Hatsell  Purine's  late  residence.;  and  Dea.  Sheldon's  stood  near 
Mr.  Soorin  Slate's,  on  Huckle  Hill. 
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These  houses,  or  forts,  as  they  were  called,  were  bnih  of  hewn  logs,  and  ser7ed  the 
double  purpose  of  houses  to  live  in,  and  a  defence  against  the  sudden,  and  often  fatal, 
attacks  of  the  Indians.  They  were  built  with  port-holes  through  the  sides,  through 
which  those  within  could  fire,  with  elevated  stands  for  a  watch,  where  they  could  better 
see  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  give  the  alarm.  These  houses  were  occupied  by 
those  by  whose  name  they  were  called,  and  the  occupants  were  among  the  first  settlers 
in  this  town.  At  a  proprietors'  meeting  held  in  Deerfield,  in  June,  1739,  it  was  voted 
that  a  meeting>house  should  be  built,  59  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  23  feet  between 
joists.  This  house  was  built  in  two  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  town.  It 
was  situated  on  Huckle  Hill,  and  was  the  first  meeting-house  built  in  Fall  Town.  In  Oct. 
1740,  it  was  voted  that  there  be  £20  paid  out  for  the  support  of  preaching.  And  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  chosen  to  eta  the  brush  and  bum  them 
ten  rodsroundthe  meeting-house.  Rev.  John  Norton,  from  Windham,  Con.,  the  first  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1741,  and  was  dismissed,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  in 
1745.  In  the  first  French  war,  he  acted  for  a  season  as  chaplain  at  the  fort  which  was 
kept  at  Hoosic,  near  Adams.  He  was  there  at  the  time  that  fort  was  surprised  and 
taken  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  whence  he  was  carried  captive  into  Canada. 
After  his  release,  he  was  installed  a  pastor  in  Chatham,  Con.  From  1750  to  1761  there 
was  no  ordained  preacher  in  Fall  Town.  The  Rev.  Job  Wright,  the  next  minister, 
was  settled  in  1761.  About  1755,  commenced  the  French  and  Indian  war,  in  whidi 
the  settlers  in  the  town  suffered  severely ;  while  it  continued,  the  people  lived  mostly 
in  Burk's  fort.  Every  man  that  was  capable,  bore  arms,  and,  in  some  cases,  females 
were  under  the  necessity  of  bearing  arms  to  defend  their  dwellings  from  the  attacks  of 
a  barbarous  enemy.  When  the  men  went  into  the  fields,  they  took  their  arms  with 
them,  and  constantly  had  some  one  on  guard.  Agriculture  and  education  were  but 
little  attended  to.  '  The  Indians  were  almost  constantly  lurking  in  the  woods,  which 
kept  them  in  a  perpetual  state  of  danger  and  alarm. 

Fall  Town  was  incorporated  into  a  township  in  1762;  by  the  name 
of  Bemardston,  after  (^vernor  Bernard,  the  provincial  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  The  first  selectmen  were  Messrs.  John  Burk,  He- 
memberence  Sheldon  and  Moses  Scott  During  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  inhabitants  of  Bernardston  furnished  their  full  quota  of  men 
and  means  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle,  and  made  many 
sacrifices  for  the  American  cause.  In  Jan.  1782,  a  vote  was  passed 
"that  those  persons  who  are  professed  Baptists,  and  have  attended 
that  particular  form  of  worship,  shall  be  free  from  the  minister  tax ;" 
this  appears  to  be  the  first  account  of  the  Baptist  society  in  this  town. 
The  Rev.  Amasa  Cook,  the  third  settled  minister  in  this  tbwn,  was  or- 
dained in  Dec.  1783.  In  1790,  the  first  census  was  taken  by  Mr.  David 
Saxton,  of  Deerfield,  by  order  of  the  general  government  The 
population  of  the  town  at  that  period  was  691,  being  divided  into 
108  families.  In  1789  the  Baptist  society  was  organized,  and  in 
1790  their  first  meeting-house  was  built,  and  the  same  year  Elder 
Hodge  was  ordained,  and  continued  here  about  ten  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Elder  Rogers  and  Elder  Green.  The  present 
Baptist  meeting-house  was  built  in  1817.  In  1821  the  Universal- 
ist  society  was  organized,  and  their  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1823,  and  the  same  year  Dr.  Brooks  was  ordained  as  minister.  The 
first  Orthodox  Congregational  society  was  organized  in  1823. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  public  buildings  and 
Ctishihan's  tavern,  in  the  central  part  of  the  village,  as  they  appear 
when  passing  through  to  the  northward.  The  Universalist  church 
is  the  one-story  building  with  four  windows,  on  the  western  side ; 
Cushman's  tavern  appears  on  the  left.  The  distance  between  this 
tavern  and  the  Universalist  church  is  about  35  rods.    In  the  engra- 
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Sauth'west  vien  of  Bemardston^  (central  part.) 

ving  this  distance  is  contracted,  and  some  buildings  are  left  out,  ia 
order  to  show  Mr.  Cushman's  house,  long  known  as  an  excellent 
tavern  stand,  and,  with  the  elms  standing  south,  is  a  very  striking 
feature  in  the  appearance  of  this  village.  Within  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  from  this  place  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  dwelling- 
houses,  which,  though  mostly  small,  are  neat  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance. Distance,  7  miles  from  Greenfield,  13  from  Brattleboro*. 
y  t,  and  %  from  Boston.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of 
the  inhabitants.    Population,  878. 

The  following  is  a  letter  of  Maj.  John  Burk,  (one  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  Sernardston,)  to  his  wife,  giving  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Lake  George.  For  this,  and  the  journal  of  Maj. 
Burk,  together  with  the  materials  for  the  preceding  historical 
sketch,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Henry  '^. 
Cushman,  EJsq.,  of  Bemardston. 

Lake  Sacrament,  now  called  Lake  George,  Sept,  11, 1755. 

BsAm  WiFi :  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  but  was  not  allowed  to  say  any  more  than  that 
I  was  well,  and  that  we  haye  had  a  battle,  &c.  The  particulars  of  the  engagement  I 
now  send  you  by  Capt.  Wyman.  On  the  7th  inst.,  oar  Indians  discoyered  the  track  of  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy  east  of  us.  On  the  8th,  Col.  Williams,  with  a  detachment  1000 
strong,  marehed  in  pursuit,  or  to  make  discoyery.  They  marched  in  the  road  3  miles 
south,  and  being  discoyered  by  the  enemy,  (as  we  are  told  by  the  French  general  who  is 
taken  by  us,)  were  waylaid  by  1800  French  and  Indians.  The  French  lay  on  one  side 
the  road  on  rising  ground ;  the  Indians  on  the  other  side,  in  a  swamp.  Part  of  the 
French  were  regular  troops ;  these  lay  south.  Their  scheme  was  to  let  our  men  march 
quite  to  the  south  end  of  the  ambush,  the  regular  troops  to  giye  the  first  fire,  then  aU 
to  fire  and  rush  on ;  which  if  they  had  done,  they  would  haye.cut  our  men  all  to  pieces. 
But  the  general  says  that  a  heady  Indian,  who  was  yery  eag:er,  fired  as  soon  as  they 
entered  the  ambush.  Then  the  enemy  pursued  and  fired  briskly,  and,  haying  the  ad- 
vantage  of  the  ground,  obliged  our  men  to  retreaf ,  which,  the  French  general  says,  they 
did  yery  regularly.  We  at  the  camp  heard  the  guns  j  were  not  suffered  to  go  out,  but  to 
make  ready  to  receiye  the  enemy,  lest  they  should  rout  us  and  take  our  baggage,  for 
we  knew  they  retreated  by  the  guns,  (yiz.  our  men.)  The  enemy  droye  on  yery  furi- 
ously, but  wlule  they  were  coming  we  placed  our  cannon,  felled  trees  and  rolled  logs  to 
make  a  breast-work  all  round  the  camp,  but  it  was  a  poor  defence.  The  regulars 
marched  along  the  road,  6  deep,  till  they  got  near  our  camps ;  then  all  fi^d  upon  us, 
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and  «8  upon  them  with  cannon  and  small  anns.  They  made  a  very  smart  push,  but 
we  stood  firm,  find  I  believe  there  was  never  such  firing  before,  and  had  not  otir  can- 
non broke  their  regulars  and  affrighted  their  Indians,  they  might,  perhaps,  destroyed 
more  of  ns,  if  not  taken  the  camps.  The  battle  began  between  10  and  11 :  continued 
till  between  5  and  6  afternoon,  at  which  time  we  were  so  hot  upon  them,  tnat  they  be- 
gan to  draw  off.  Our  men  pursued  some  way ;  we  were  so  fast  upon  them  that  they 
teft  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  spot.  The  enemy  all  drew  off  to  where  they  am- 
bushed our  men  at  the  first.  While  we  were  engaged,  the  people  at  the  other  fort, 
at  the  carrying  phKe,  heard  our  great  guns,  and  sent  200  New  Hampshire  and  N.  York 
men  to  relieve  us.  These  met  the  enemy  stripping  our  dead,  engaged  them  smartly, 
drove  them  off  the  ground.  They  fought  3  hours,  took  2  prisoners  and  2  scalps.  We 
have  taken  about  25  prisoners  in  all.  One  is  the  general  of  all  the  French  forces  in 
North  America.  Another  officer,  called  aid-de^ramp,  who  was  stunned  by  a  cannon- 
ball  and  lay  till  night,  came  in  and  surrendered  himself.  The  French  general  is 
wounded  in  the  knee  and  in  the  thigh,  and  like  to  recover.  Some  of  the  captives  are 
dead,  others  very  badly  wounded.  One  is  Mr.  Thos.  Frenches  sister's  son,  cousin  to 
Lue.  He  says  that  Lue  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  We  have  had  a  very  smart 
battle,  but  got  the  victory.  The  French  general  says  we  have  broke  his  army  all  to 
meces.  We  have  been  out  and  buried  our  dead,  and  got  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  guns, 
blankets,  provisions,  &c.  We  have  lost  some  famous  men  in  the  battle,  a  list  of  which 
I  send,  belonging  to  our  regiment,  and  also  of  the  wounded  and  missing,  as  far  as  I  am 
able.    [Here  foUows  aUstofthfi  dead  and  wounded,  A^ .} 

**  *  *  *  *  *  #  #  *. 

This  is  the  best  account  I  can  get  at  present  of  the  dead,  wounded  and  missing. 
Let  cousin  Chapin  know  that  her  dear  husband  is  certainly  dead  and  buried.  Joel  and 
Hezekiah  are  well.  I  can  sympathize  with  her.  for  it  is  a  great  loss  to  me,  as  we  were 
friends  and  neif^hbors.  Pray  God  to  comfort  ner.  Hope  our  friends  will  npt  be  dis- 
heartened at  this  news,  and  so  fail  of  coming  to  assist  us.  They  that  love  their  religion 
and  liberty  I  hope  will  not  fail  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
Now  is  the  time  to  exert  ourselves. 

F.  S.  I  have  wrote  in  great  haste,  not  so  well  as  if  otherwise.  I  received  a  letter 
fiom  you  last  night.  Fray  send  as  often  as  you  can.  The  army  is  in  high  spirits. 
Hope  we  shall  have  Crown  Point  sooner  or  later.    We  have  done  a  good  job  toward  it. 

Loving  wife,  since  the  scout  is  detained  till  to-morrow,  I  add  something  more.  Yes- 
terday we  buried  on  the  road  136  dead  corpses  of  ours ;  to-day  4.  I  believe  about  15 
or  20  more  buried  at  the  camp.  Several  of  our  Indians  are  killed.  King  Hendrick  is 
kiUed.  The  day  after  the  battle,  every  captain  carried  in  an  account  of  dead,  wound- 
ed and  missing.  The  whole  of  the  dead  and  missing  was  191,  and  about  224  wounded 
in  our  regiment.  Smce  this  account  several  are  come  in  that  were  missing.  Col.  Titcom 
is  killed  'f  Capt.  Regas  is  dead— killed.  I  mention  those  because  some  may  know  them. 
The  account  carried  in  was  as  followeth :  Col.  Williams'  regiment,  50.  Col.  Ruggles' 
regiment  and  others  I  must  omit ;  I  cannot  find  the  account.  The  French  general  is  a 
very  great  man,  has  been  an  old  warrior  in  Flanders.  He  says  his  army  consisted  of 
some  of  the  chief  men  in  Canada,  a  great  manv  of  which  are  killed.  The  chief  man 
that  headed  the  army  at  Ohio  against  Braddock,  is  killed  here.  This  general  had  an 
exact  account  of  all  our  proceedings,  our  numbers,  and  chief  officers,  and  also  a  list  of 
all  his  own  troops  and  forces.  Perhaps  this  may  be  of  service  to  us.  This  is  the  best 
account  I  can  send ;  it  is  not  altogether  perfect. 

Your  loving  husband,  John  Buns. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  daily  journal  kept  by  Major 
Burk  at  this  period,  and  will  serve  to  show  a  soldier's  life  during 
tJie  French  wars. 

Thvrsdayy  31if,  (1755.)  I  was  ordered  up  the  river  with  about  30  men  to  see  what  I 
could  discover,  but  saw  nothing.  Tarried  still  at  Saratoga.  Our  men  went  out  to  Sara- 
toga fort  and  dug  out  of  the  earth  1114  cannon  ball.  The  men,  about  300,  went  up  the 
river  to  make  the  road.  I  tarried  in  the  camp.  Friday ,  Aug.  1st.  The  army  all  moved 
to  the  second  falls  above  Saratoga,  4  miles.  We  drew  the  batteaux  up  the  first  falls, 
load  and  all  j  it  was  fatiguing,  but  the  men  worked  like  lions,  some  to  the  neck  in 
water.  We  had  about  180  batteaux.  This  day  the  men  had  half  a  pint  of  rum  given 
more  than  allowance.  Saturday,  2d.  We  tarried  at  the  faUs  and  got  our  batteaux  by  in 
the  river.  The  Dutch  came  up  with  32  wagons,  carried  all  our  provisions  by,  and 
some  tents.    Our  guard  that  went  up  the  river  to  make  roidy,  saw  4  or  5  Indians. 
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Stmdaif,  3d.  We  moved  to  canying  {dace.  Col.  Lydies'  house,  about  45  miles  from 
Albany.  It  rained  very  hard  tins  night :  some  provisions  got  wet.  Monday y  Ath.  I 
was  ordered  to  attend  the  court,  which  adjourned  to  this  day.  It  was  adjourned  again 
to  Friday  next  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  ordered  with  5  men  to  scout  round  the  camps, 
but  made  no  discovery.  Tuesday,  5th.  I  was  ordered  to  take  9  men  and  go  to  the 
Lake  Sacrament.  Lieut.  May,  Ensign  Stratton  and  Ensign  Stevens  went  to  make  the 
number.  As  we  marched  we  saw  3  deer,  1  bear,  and  an  old  mare  and  a  wolf,  which 
was  at  the  lake.  We  came  a  little  back  from  the  lake  and  camped.  Wednesday,  6tft. 
We  returned  to  our  camps,  brought  in  an  old  mare,  picked  some  huckleberries,  brought 
some  to  Gen.  Lyman.  Made  no  discovery ;  got  back  by  3  o'clock.  This  day  the  man 
confined  for  sodomy  was  whipped  100  stripes  and  drummed  out  of  the  company. 
Thursday,  7th.  I  tarried  in  the  camps.  The  men  got  timber  for  a  store-house  and 
bark  to  cover  it,  dec.  A  scout  was  sent  to  the  drowned  land,  at  the  place  called  by  the 
Dutch  Ziaborter.  Friday,  Sth.  Tarried  at  the  camp ;  help  about  the  fort.  Capt.  Pat- 
terson set  out  for  Wood  Creek  with  30  men.  He  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  Saturday,  9<A.  I  tarried  at  the  camps ;  worked  at  drawing  timber,  &c. 
The  scout  that  went  for  the  drowned  land  returned,  but  did  not  find  it.  Sunday,  lOfA. 
We  work  at  forting  our  companv :  set  up  15  foot  of  stockades.  Mr.  Williams  preached 
2  sermons.  The  scout  returned  from  Wood  Creek ;  they  saw  signs  of  Indians,  viz,  a 
piece  of  bread  stuck  up  in  the  path.  Maj.  Hoar  and  Lieut.  Nixson  set  out  for  Albany. 
Monday,  Wth,  I  help  get  some  timber.  I  tarried  at  the  camps.  A  scout  set  out  for 
Crown  Point,  another  for  the  So.  Bay,  and  another  for  Lake  Sacrament.  The  two 
last  returned.  They  reported  that  they  saw  Indians,  but  upon  examination  it  was 
their  own  men.  Some  men  went  to  Saratoga,  to  kill  some  Dutch  cattle.  Tuesday, 
\2th.  I  tarried  at  the  camp,  and  help  get  timber.  Some  went  to  clear  roads.  The 
men  that  went  to  Saratoga  returned,  brought  some  beef,  and  brought  news  that  the 
rest  of  the  army  was  coming  near  by.  Wednesday,  13/A.  I  tarried  at  the  camps ; 
went  over  on  the  island  afternoon  to  get  gate  timber.  Gen.  Lyman  had  an  express 
firom  Gov.  Fitch,  and  some  newspapers,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
Braddock,  and  that  the  army  was  defeated. 

Thursday,  lith.  Gen.  Johnson,  Col.  Titcom,  and  Col.  Williams,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  forces,  came  to  the  carrying  place,  with  some  Indians  and  20  cannon,  2  of 
which  were  thirty-two  pounders,  and  a  great  many  wagons.  The  general  was  waited 
upon  with  a  number  of  men,  and  on  his  arrival  saluted  by  the  officers  and  the  discharge 
or  field-pieces.  Connecticut  boys  and  Rhode  Island  all  come.  Friday,  15th.  A  coun- 
cil was  held ;  it  was  determined  to  send  for  more  men  to  join  us  at  our  head-quarters. 
Little  or  no  work  done  this  day.  A  scout  from  Crown  Point  returned ;  no  news. 
Saturday,  i6th.  I  tarried  at  the  camps ;  did  little  or  nothing.  A  scout  came  from 
Fort  Massachusetts.  I  heard  from  home.  Sunday,  llth.  I  was  ordered  by  Gen. 
Johnson  to  scout,  with  11  men  and  7  Indians,  to  the  Lake  Sacrament.  Capt.  Passore, 
bound  for  the  So.  Bay,  with  30  or  40  white  men  and  6  Indians,  marched  4  miles  with 
us,  and  turned  off.  I  marched  10  miles.  Connecticut  and  New  York  forces  arrived 
with  women  j  a  man  was  drowned.  Monday,  ISth.  We  marched  to  the  lake ;  made 
no  discovery  of  an  enemy.  Six  of  the  Indians  went  farther  westward.  We  sat  out 
from  the  lake  at  one  o'clock,  and  got  home  before  dark.  Tuesday,  i9th.  Tarried  in 
the  camps;  did  nothing.  A  general  court-martial  was  held.  Gen.  Lyman,  Cols. 
Ruggels,  Williams,  Goodrich,  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  meet  at  all  hours.  Wed- 
nesday, 2Qth.  Tarried  at  the  camps.  A  general  court-martial  was  held  in  trial  of  Lieut. 
Noble  and  others.  Capt.  Ayres  began  to  dig  a  trench.  A  great  number  was  employed 
at  digging.  T%ursdtty,  2Xst.  Tarried  in  camp.  Saw  Nelly  and  Polly,  in  great  taking 
for  the  women, — ^were  aU  ordered  away.  Five  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  came  from 
Canada.  General  court-martial  sat.  About  120  men  employed  digging,  in  the 
trenches.  The  Indians  brought  news  from  Canada,  that  17  ships  were  at  Quebec, 
600  regulars ;  that  8000  were  expected  at  Crown  Point,  300  out. 

Friday,  22d.  I  tarried  at  the  camp.  A  council  sit;  determined  to  go  by  Lake 
Sacrament.  I  sent  a  letter  to  my  wife.  Trenching  yet,  sawing  boards.  Saturday, 
23d.  Four  hundred  men  were  ordered  to  go  upon  the  road ;  I  went  pilot.  Cleared  6 
miles.  The  women  were  sent  to  Albany.  When  they  went  off  there  was  a  great 
huzza«  Trenching  and  sawing  with  whip-saw  yet.  Sunday,  2ith.  I  was  not  well ;  I 
had  a  bad  cold.  Kept  in  the  tent  all  day.  Mr.  Williams  preached  2  sermons.  A 
number  of  men  went  upon  the  road.  Some  Indians  came  to  us ;  informed  of  more 
coming.  Lieut.  Noble  read  his  acknowledgment  before  the  assembly.  Monday,  25th. 
I  tarried  at  home  in  the  camps.  A  scout  sent  to  Fort  Massachusetts, — Serg.  Avery, 
who  was  one  ordered  to  Deerfield.  I  wrote  to  my  wife.  Trenching  and  sawing, 
and  making  a  powder-house.    All  going  Ibrward  briskly.    Tuesday,  2^th.  Gen.  John- 
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9cm,  Gols.  Bnggels,  Williams^  Gpodhdx's  regimeats,  and  some  of  Rhode  Islaad  and 
York  forces,  about  1500  men  and  200  wagons,  marched  forward  for  Lake  Sacrament. 
March  6  miles  and  eamped.  Wednesday,  27th.  We  all  marched  4  miles  and  camped. 
We  had  some  clearing  and  large  cansewnys  to  make  this  day.  Thursday,  28<^.  We 
cleared  the  road  10  miles ;  got  to  the  lake.  The  men  worked  very  hard  this  day. 
One  of  the  men  found  a  gun  and  Indian  pack.  Friday,  29/A.  Went  to  clearing  by  the 
lake,  making  a  causeway,  &c.  The  wagons  retunied  for  more  stores.  About  20 
Indians  came  to  us.  Saturday,  2Qth.  I  was  made  captain  of  the  guard.  Hendrick, 
with  about  170  Indians,  came  to  us ;  they  were  saluted  with  a  round  of  guns,  and  the 
men  all  drew  up  to  receive  them.  The  clearing  went  off  briskly.  One  man  killed,  1 
taken,  3  escaped.  They  were  keeping  cattle  at  the  great  carrying  place.  Sunday, 
31st.  A  number  of  wagons  and  cannon  came  up,  guarded  by  the  Rhode  Islanders  and 
Yorkers.  Clearing  carried  on  still.  At  night  the  Indians  had  a  great  dance.  Mm' 
day,  Sept.  Ut.  Capt.  Porter,  with  some  Indians,  marched  to  the  &o.  Bay  to  intercept 
the  enemy  that  did  the  mischief  Some  canoes  were  seen  by  our  Indians  up  the  lake. 
I  tarried  by  the  camp  and  cleared  for  tenting.  Alarm  at  night ;  a  sentry  shot  at  a 
horse. 

Tuesday,  2d.  Capt.  Porter  and  men  returned.  The  Indians  marched  forward. 
Five  Indians  that  went  out  5  days  ago,  that  went  to  the  carrying  place  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake,  saw  15  of  the  enemy.  Could  not  come  to  speech. 
Our  scout  returned  from  Fort  Massachusetts.  I  tarried  at  the  camps.  Moved 
our  tents.  Wednesday,  3d.  Gen.  Lyman,  Col.  Titcomb,  Col.  Gilbert  came  to  na 
at  Lake  Georjge.  Some  Indians  came  and  joined  us.  It  is  said  they  came  1100 
miles.  I  carried  the  camps.  3  Indians  went  a-scalping  to  Crown  Point.  Thttrsday, 
4th.  I  was  ordered  to  go  up  the  lake  with  Capt.  Stoddard  and  Capt.  IngersoU,  and  3 
other  white  men,  to  carry  3  Indians,  who  were  going  to  Lake  West,  and  we  sailed  15 
miles.  Landed  the  Indians  -,  returned  by  11  at  night.  Began  to  build  a  fort.  Friday, 
Sth.  I  was  very  bad  with  a  cold :  tarried  at  the  camps.  No  news  this  day.  Saturday, 
6th.  I  went  to  get  a  cask  out  of  the  store-house,  &c.  Heard  that  8  or  9  of  the  sick 
were  dead  at  the  other  forts.  Batteauz,  stores,  daily  coming  up.  Fort  building,  scows 
making.  Sunday,  1th.  A  scout  of  Indians  came  in  who  have  been  to  Crown  Point, 
and  inform  that  they  saw  as  they  returned  the  signs  of  a  large  army  marching  south 
in  3  files ;  designed,  as  they  suppose,  for  our  fort  at  great  carr3ring  place.  A  man 
who  was  thought  to  have  deserted  was  found  dead  at  the  other  fort ;  killed  by  the  fall 
of  a  tree,  as  is  supposed.  Monday,  Bth.  Col.  Williams  was  sent  out  with  1000  men 
in  seamh  of  the  enemy ;  determined  to  march  toward  the  south  bay.  They  marched 
80  in  the  road  3  miles,  when  they  were  waylaid  by  the  enemy  and  fired  upon.  The 
enemy,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  obliged  our  men  to  retreat  to  the  camps ; 
killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  by  the  way.  The  enemy  made  a  very  smart 
attack  upon  the  camps,  but  we  stood  ground  and  drove  them  back.  Took  the  general 
and  aid<le-canip,  and  about  25  prisoners.  New  Hampshire  and  York  men  at  the 
other  fort,  at  the  carrying  place,  heard  the  great  guns,  came  up  and  met  the  enemy 
stripping  our  dead  y  drove  them  from  the  ground  and  took  2  pnsoners.  They  fought 
them  3  hours,  and  we  fought  them  from  between  10  and  11  till  between  6  and  7  after- 
noon. No  such  battle  tefore  in  North  America.  Tuesday,  9th.  About  300  we 
sent  out  to  bury  the  dead.  I  went  with  them.  The  men  forward  took  a  start, 
ran  back;  were  stopped  by  the  officers.  Found  it  too  late  to  do  the  business. 
Betumed  to  the  camps,  brought  one  wounded  man  of  ours,  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  &c. 
Wednesday,  10th.  We  went  out  again,  buried  136  dead  of  ours,  and  some  French. 
Brought  in  a  great  deal  of  plunder  and  French  provisions,  and  one  of  our  wounded, 
a  scout  fix>m  the  other  fort,  and  from  Hoosuck,  Capt.  W3rman.  I  sent  a  letter  to  my 
wife.  All  a-fortiiying  at  the  camps.  Col.  Willarid,  Capt.  Symers,  came  up  with  a 
number  of  wagons  with  provisions,  6cc.  Thursday,  llth.  I  wrote  a  large  letter  to  my 
wife ;  sent  it  by  Capt.  wyman.  The  wagoners  went  back,  the  Indians  went  off  home. 
A  great  number  of  men  went  plundering  3  found  a  great  deal.  Buried  4  more  of  our 
men. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  old  bury- . 
ing-ground  in  this  place,  about  one  mile  from  the  center. 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Maj'-  John  Burke,  who  died  Oct'-  27th,  1784,  in  y*  67th  year 
of  his  age. 

Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole. 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul, — 
The  Mind's  the  standard  of  the  man. 
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To  the  memoiy  of  Doctor  Polycaipus  Ciuhmaii,  who  died  15th  December,  A.  D. 

1797,  -fitate  47. 

Vain  oensorious  beings  little  know, 
What  they  must  soon  experience  below. 
Your  lives  are  short,  eternity  is  long, 
O  think  of  death,  prepare,  6c  then  begone. 
Thus  art  and  natures  powers  &  charms 
And  drugs  6c  receipts  and  forms 
Yield  all  last  to  greedy  worms 
A  despicable  prey. 
Mors  absque  morbo  voraz  mortalium  rapnit  medicom.* 


BUCKLAND. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1779.  A  part  of  its  territory 
was  within  the  limits  of  Charlemont.  The  first  minister  of  this 
place  was  Rev.  Josiah  Spaulding,  from  Plainfield,  Con. ;  he  was 
installed  pastor  in  1794.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  P. 
Clarke,  was  settled  here  1824.  The  first  settlement  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  was  probably  made  on  Deerfield  river,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Congregational  church  in  the  center 
of  the  town.  A  Mr.  White  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  per- 
son who  settled  there.  About  the  same  time  a  settlement  was 
made  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  by  Capt.  Nahum  Ward.  His 
son,  Jonathan  Ward,  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  town. 
Capt  Ward  settled  about  one  and  a  half  miles  westward  of  the 
center.  Persons  of  the  Baptist  denomination  settled  about  two 
miles  south-easterly  from  the  center  of  the  town  at  a  very  early 
period 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly  and  broken*  Clesson's  river,  a 
mill-stream,  passes  centrally  through  the  town.  It  was  formerly 
noted  for  trout,  and  on  its  banks  were  fine  himting-grounds.  A 
park  for  deer  was  built  about  two  miles  northerly  from  the  center  of 
the  town,  by  Othniel  Taylor.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship— 1  Congrega- 
tionalist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.  Distance,  12  miles  from 
Greenfield,  23  to  Northampton,  and  105  from  Boston.  Population, 
1,051. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Spaul- 
ding, the  first  minister : 

In  memory  oi  Rey.  Josiah  Spaulding,  died  May  8tb,  1823,  JE.  72.  Rev.  J.  S.  was 
bom  at  Flainfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  10,  1751,  gradnated  at  Yale  College  1778,  licenced  to 
preach  1780,  ordained  1782.  Of  the  41  yrs.  of  his  ministry,  5  were  spent  at  XJzbridgey 
hk  at  Worthington,  28(  at  Buckland.  Mercifol  men  are  taken  away,  none  gftnw^Uring 
that  the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come. 


^    CHARLEMONT. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1765.  During  the  French  and 
Indieui  wars,  this  being  one  of  the  firontier  towns,  it  was  open  to 
— — —  \ 

*  Bapadous  Death,  without  disease,  has  snatched  away  the  healer  of  mortals. 
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their  tavages.  In  the  limits  of  t£is  town  were  three  garrisons^ 
Taylor^ s,  fUce's,  and  Hawk's.  These  were  of  a  cordon  of  fortifica- 
tions projected  by  Col.  Williams  in  the  year  1 754.  These  works  were 
either  mauniSj  a  diminutive  kmd  of  block-house,  or  stockaded  dwel- 
ling-chouses, bearing  the  names  <^  the  resident  families,  defensiUe 
only  against  musketry.  In  June,  1755,  as  a  party  of  people  were 
at  work  in  a  meadow  in  the  upper  part  of  Charlemont,  near  Rice's 
fort,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians  j  Captain  Rice  and 
Phineas  Rice  were  killed,  and  Titus  King,  and  Asa  Rice,  a  lad, 
were  captured,,  conveyed  to  Crown  PointV  and  frofa  thence  to 
Canada.  King  was  some  time  afterward  carried  to  France,  then  to 
England,  and  from  thence  he  returned  to  Northampton,  his  native 
place.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in 
June,  1788 ;  the  Rev.  Isaac  Babbit,  the  first  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  settled  here  in  1796;  he  resigned  in  1798.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Field,  who  resigned  in  1823.  iThe  next 
minister,  Rev:  Wales  Tileston,  was  setUed  in  1825:  he  resigned 
in  1837. 


Eastern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Charlemont. 

The  above  is  an  eastern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Charlemont, 
showing  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches ;  17  miles  from  Green- 
field, 16  from  Adams,  55  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  about  104  from 
Boston.  The  Baptist  church  is  the  nearest  building  in  the  view, 
having  six  windows  on  the  southern  side ;  the  Methodist  church,  a 
small  building,  is  seien  farther  northward;  it  has  a  tower,  and 
stands  on  an  elevation  of  ground.  There  is  a  little  village  north- 
ward of  these  churches,  which  is  but  partially  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing. The  highest  mountainous  elevation,  seen  in  the  distance,  is 
called  Mount  Peak,  and  is  upwards  of  1000  feet  in  height  Deer- 
field  river,  which  flows  at  the  i^pot  of  this  elevation,  winds  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  town.  High  hills  and  mountainous  eleva- 
tions in  many  places  rise  immediately  from  its  banks,  aflfording 
many  views  of  picturesque  and  delightful  scenery.    Agriculture  is 
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the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837,  there  were 
3,356  mermo  sheep,  and  1,398  of  other  kinds;  the  value  of  woci 
produced,  $7,460.    Population  of  the  town,  994.    In  1838,  a  large 

{proportion  of  an  unincorporated  tract  of  mountainous  and  broken 
and,  called  Zoar,  with  few  inhabitants,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  town,  was,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  added  to  this  town. 


COLERAINE. 


CoLERAiNE*  was  incorporated  in  1761.  It  was  previously  called 
Boston  Township.  It  was  partly  settled  by  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
who  were  Presbyterians  in  religious  sentiment  1%e  x^hurch  in 
this  place  was  Presbyterian  till  1819,  when  it  became  Congre- 
gational. Hie  first  minister,  Rev.  Alexander  McDowel,  it  is  be- 
lieved, was  from  Ireland.  Rev.  Daniel  McClallen  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  educated  in  Ireland.  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  early  state  of  the  religious  affairs  .of  the  people,  as  either  no 
church  records  were  kept,  or  if  kept  have  been  lost.  Mr.  McDow- 
el, the  first  minister,  was  settled  in  1753 ;  Mr.  McClallen  in  1769. 
Trtie  third  minister.  Rev.  Samuel  Taggart,  was  settled  in  1777,  and 
died  in  1825 ;  he  retained  his  connection  with  his  church  and  so- 
ciety till  the  close  of  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  from  1804,  for  14  years.  He  is 
said  to  have  remarked  to  a  christian  friend,  that  he  had  read  the 
Bible  through  at  Washington  every  year  during  the  time  he  had 
served  as  a  member  of  congress.  Rev.  Aretas  Loomis  succeeded 
Mr.  Tag^rt  in  1829. 

Colerame  has  a  larger  population  than  any  other  town  in  Frank- 
lin county.  It  is  finely  watered  by  two  branches  of  North  river,  a 
tributary  stream  of  Deerfield  river,  affording  water-power  for  a 
number  of  factories  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  now  in 
successful  operation.  After  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
North  river  in  this  town,  in  its  course  towards  Deerfield  river,  it 
passes  through  a  very  narrow  defile,  with  lofty  elevations  on  each 
side,  particularly  on  the  north  bank;  the  road,  in  some  places, 
passes  at  a  great  elevation  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  to  a  lover 
of  natural  scenery  in  its  varied  forms  this  place  possesses  uncom- 
mon attractions.  The  engraving  is  a  western  view  of  part  of  the 
village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  The  Methodist  church  ap- 
pears on  the  right,  and  the  Congregational  on  the  left.  This  place 
is  surrounded  by  lofty  elevations  on  almost  every  side.  It  is  9 
miles  from  Greenfield,  30  from  Adams,  30  from  Northampton,  70 
from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  100  from  Boston.  Population,  1,998.  In 
1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  6,000  cotton  spindles ;  125,000  IbSi 

•  It  is  said  that  this  town  was  named  from  Lord  Coliraint,  in  Ireland.  His  lordship 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  honor  done  him  that  he  sent  the  inhabitants  a  fioebett : 
but,  through  the  nnfaithfnlness  of  the  agent  to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  it  never  reached 
them.    It  is  believed  to  be  still  in  existence,  and  used  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Boston. 
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WesUm  view  of  Colerame^  (central  part.) 

of  cotton  were  consumed ;  930,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufac- 
tured, valued  at  $59,500;  40  males  ?ind  120  females  were  em- 
ployed. There  were  4,340  merino  and  1,414  other  kinds  of  sheep 
m  the  town ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $9,133  11 ;  capital  invested, 
$14,385.  There  were  two  air  and  cupola  furnaces ;  150  tons  of  iron 
castings  were  made,  valued  at  $17,500.  Various  other  articles 
were  also  manufactured  in  the  town. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  town  was  Deacon  Thomas  McGee, 
a  Protestant,  firom  Ireland  '^  he  located  himself  about  two  miles 
south  from  the  center  of  the  town.  James  Steward,  who  officiated 
as  town-clerk  for  a  number  of  years,  lived  a  little  east  from  Mr. 
McGee.  Hugh  McClallen  located  himself  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  town ;  he  filled  various  public  offices,  and  was  the  first 
acting  magistrate.  John  Cochren,  from  Pelham,  Hampshire  coun- 
ty, located  himself  in  the  center.  He  built  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  Barber  House,  so  called,  near  the  Congregational  church : 
this  house  is  now  standing.  John  Clark,  of  Irish  descent,  had  a 
house  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  meeting-house,  on  land  which 
was  given  to  his  father  by  the  proprietors  of  Coleraine.  Mr.  Clark's 
father  was  killed  in  the  last  French  war.  Hugh  Morrison  located 
himself  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  center.  He  was 
a  captain,  and  commander  of  the  north  or  Morrison's  fort.  Dea- 
con George  Clark  settled  about  a  mile  easterly  from  the  center. 
Capt.  John  Wood,  from  South  Hadley,  kept  the  first  tavern,  a  build- 
ing now  standing.  The  first  meeting-house  built  by  the  proprie- 
tors stood  about  80  rods  north  of  Capt.  Wood's  tavern ;  it  was  two 
stories  in  height,  and  was  never  completed  on  accoimt  of  its  loca- 
tion. Rev.  Mr.  McDole,  or  Dowel,  the  first  minister,  lived  about  80 
rods  north,  in  a  building  used  as  a  fort.  Besides  the  two  forts  men- 
tioned, there  were  two  others :  one,  called  the  east  fort,  was  situated 
about  two  miles  eastward  of  the  meeting-house  •  the  south  fort  was 
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near  Deacon  McGee's.  Hezekiah  Smith,  from  Woodstock,  in  Con- 
necticut, settled  about  two  miles  south-west  down  the  North  river* 
Thomas  Fox  and  Deacon  Moses  Johnson  were  early  settlers. 
Deacon  Elliot  Harroun  and  Joseph  Thompson  settled  near  Hugh 
McClallen,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  town. 

In  May,  1746,  Matthew  Clark,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
two  soldiers,  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.  Clark  was  killed, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  wounded.  One  of  the  soldiers  returned 
the  fire  and  killed  one  of  the  enemy,  which  gave  them  a  check, 
and  the  wounded  were  brought  into  the  fort  and  saved.  In  July, 
David  Morrison  was  captured  by  the  Indians.  In  1756,  John 
Morrison  and  John  Henry  were  wounded  near  Morrison's  fcwrt,  but 
getting  on  to  a  horse,  made  their  escape.  The  enemy  burned  a 
house  and  killed  some  cattle  on  North  river.  In  1759,  John 
McCown  and  his  wife  were  captured,  and  their  son  was  killed. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1767.  The  first  minister  of  the 
place  was  Rev.  John  Emerson,  who  settled  here  in  1769.  At  this 
time  the  pown  contained  but  400  or  500  inhabitants.  Mr.  Emerson 
afterwards  shrewdly  remarked,  that  when  he  came  ^^  it  was  lite- 
rally John  preaching  in  the  wilderness."  He  lived  to  see  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2000  souls.  Mr.  Emerson  was  eminently  a  prayer- 
ful and  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel.  "  For  several  of  his  last 
vears  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech ;  it  was,  however,  scarce 
ly  perceptible  in  his  devotional  exercises,  showing  it  was  mor^ 
natural  for  him  to  pray  than  to  converse.'^  Rev.  Edward  Hitch- 
cock was  settled  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Emerson  in  1821.  Mr. 
Emerson  died  in  1826,  aged  80.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Crosby,  in  1827. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Conway, 
as  it  appears  from  the  road  passing  over  the  elevated  ground  south 
from  the  village.  The  village,  which  consists  of  about  thirty 
dwelling-houses  and  other  bmldings,  lies  principally  in  a  narrow 
valley  ^tween  two  elevated  hills,  the  one  westward  called  BeaPs 
Hill,  the  one  eastward  Billings'  Hill.  South  river,  a  mill-stream, 
passing  into  Deerfield  river,  divides  the  village  into  two  parts. 
There  are  two  churches  in  the  village,  one  a  Congregational,  the 
other  a  Baptist  church.  The  Congregational  church  is  seen  in  the 
engraving  in  the  southern  psurt  of  the  village.  The  Baptist  church 
is  without  a  spire,  and  stands  in  the  northern  part,  on  elevated 
ground.  Distance,  7  miles  S.  W.  from  Greenfield,  and  100  from 
Boston.    Population,  1,445. 

In  1837,  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  924  spindles ;  cotton  con- 
sumed, 10,045  lbs. ;  cotton  goods,  manufactured,  151,140  yards, 
valued  at  $16,625 :  males  employed,  8 ;  females,  20 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $10,000.  One  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  3,600 
yards  of  cloth,  which  employed  18  hands.    There  were  in  the  town 
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2,415  merino  ^heep ;  other  kinds  of  sheep,  2,415 ;  merino  wool  pro- 
duced, 7,245  lbs. ;  other  kinds  of  wool,  7,245 ;  average  weight  of 
fleece,  3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $5,071 ;  capital  invested,  $7,245. 

The  following  votes,  passed  during  the  "Revolutionary  times," 
are  copied  from  the  records  of  this  town.  They  will  serve  to  show 
the  process  used  against  those  who  were  disaffected  towards  the 
American  cause,  and  who  dared,  like  freemen,  to  let  their  senti- 
ments be  known^ .  The  orthography  is  retained. 

At  a  legal  meeting,  held  June  25,  1777,  Voted  to  try  the  minds  of  the  town  with  re- 
gard to  the  enemical  persons  that  the  selectmen  have  entered  in  a  list  and  Uid  before 
the  town  as  rae^  seperately. 

Voted,  the  following  persons  are  dangerously  enemical  to  the  American  States,  viz. 
Joseph  Gatlin,  Elias  Dickinson,  Joseph  Brunson,  Elijah  Wells,  Elijah  Billings,  James 
DickmsoQ,  Wm.  Billings,  John  Hamihon,  Jonathan  Oaks,  Capt.  Consider  Arms 
Eben'r  Bedfidd,  and  David  Field.  Voted,  that  Capt.  Alexander  Oliver  be  the  person 
to  collect  the  evidence,  and  lay  it  before  the  court,  against  the  above  enemical  per- 


At  a  legal  meeting,  held  August  27th,  1777,  Voted,  that  we  proceed  in  some 
sores  to  secure  the  enemioal  persons  called  Tories  among  us.  Then  the  question  was 
pot,  whether  we  would  draw  a  line,  between  the  Continent  and  Great  Britam ',  voted  in 
the  affirmative.  Voted  that  all  those  persons  that  stand  on  the  side  of  the  Contanant 
take  up  arms  and  go  hand  in  hand  with  us  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  our  unnato- 
ral  eneniies :  such  we  receive  as  friends,  and  all  others  tieet  as  enemies.  Voted,  that 
the  broad  ally  be  a  line,  and  the  south  end  of  the  meeting-house  be  the  Coatina^t  side, 
and  the  north  end  the  British  side ;  then  moved  for  trial,  and  found  6  persons  to  stand 
on  the  British  side,  viz.  Elijah  Billings,  Jonathan  Oaks,  Wm.  Billings,  Joseph  Catlin, 
Joel  DiekinsOQ,  and  Elias  Dickinson.  Voted  to  set  a  gard  ovetlhose  enemical  persons. 
Voted  the  town  clerk  emmediately  desire  Judge  Mather  to  issue  out  his  warrants 
against  those  enimical  persons  returned  to  him  in  a  Ust  heretofore. 


DEERFIELD. 


Debrtield  is  the  oldest  town  in  Franklin  county.  In  1669,  h 
tract  of  8,000  acres  of  land  was  granted  by  the  general  court 
at  Pocumiuck  to  a  company  at  Dedham,  embracing  most  of 
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the  interval  lying  on  Pocumtuck  or  Deerfield  river,  and  the  plsim 
southerly  as  far  as  Hatfield  bounds.  The  proprietors  first  met  at 
Dedham  in  1670  -at  which  time  it  was  agreed  to  lay  out  the  lots 
at  Pocumtuck.  By  subsequent  grants  it  comprehended  within  its 
limits  the  present  towns  of  Deerfield,  Conway,  Shelbume,  Green- 
field, and  Gill.  Whether  the  whole  was  purchased  from  the 
natives  does  not  appear.  A  deed,  however,  of  a  part  of  the  early 
grant,  is  still  extant;  it  was  made  to  John  Pynchon,  Esq:,  of 
Springfield,  "  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  majoi^  Eleazer  Lusher, 


SoutherH  view  of  DeerJUldf  (cimtrai  part.) 

ensign  Daniel  Fisher,  and  other  English  at  Dedham,  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors,"  by  Chauk,  alias  Ckamie^  the  sachem  of 
Pocumtuck,  and  has  brother  WctpahocUe,  ana  is  dated  Feb.  24, 
1^665  jprior  to  the  grant  by  government.  The  deed  is  witnessed 
by  vrequonockj  who  "helped  the  Sachem  in  making  the  bar- 
gain ;"  and  reserves  to  the  Indians  "  the  right  of  fishing  in  the 
rivers  and  waters;  hunting  deer,  or  other  wild  animals;  Ihe  gath- 
ering of  walnuts,  chesnuts,  and  other  nuts,  and  things  on  the  com- 
mons." The  first  settlement  at  Deerfield  commenced  in  1670, 
and  within  four  years  a  considerable  number  of  buildings  were 
erected.  In  1686,  the  Rev.  John  Williams  was  settled  as  minister 
of  the  place,  on  a  salary  of  £60,  to  be  paid  in  wheat  at  three  shil- 
lings and  three-pence  the  bushel,  pease  at  two  shillings  and  six- 
Eence,  Indian  com  at  two  shilUngs,  and  salted  pork  at  two-pence 
alfpenny  the  poimd. 

I!)eerfield  is  finely  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut 
river.  Deerfield  river,  a  large  and  beautiful  stream,  meanders 
through  the  center  of  the  town,  and  on  its  banks  are  large  tracts 
of  interval  land,  the  quality  of  which  is  equal  to  any  in  the  state. 
The  principal  street  runs  north  and  south  on  a  beautiful  elevation 
above  the  meadows,  which  spreads  out  from  the  foot  of  East  or 
Deerfield  mountain. 
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The  eneraving  on  the  opposite  page,  is  a  view  (looking  to  the 
northwaTd)  in  the  central  part  of  the  village,  showing  the  Unita^ 
rian  Congregational  church,  and  some  other  public  buildings. 
The  ancient  house^  which  escaped  destruction  at  the  time  Uie 
Indians  burnt  the  town  in  1704,  is  seen  in  the  distance,  standing 
a  few  feet  westward  of  the  church.  Deerfield  is  principally  tui 
agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  was  one  manufactory  of  cutlery, 
which  employed  seventy  hands;  the  value  of  cutlery  manufac- 
tured was  $100,000.  The  value  of  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured 
was  $7,800 ;  the  value  of  corn  brooms  made  was  $10,990 ;  the 
value  of  pocket-b^ks,  &c.,  $11,000.  Population,  1,962-  Distance, 
Smiles  south  from  Greenfield,  18  miles  north  of  Northampton,  60 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  95  from  Boston. 
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Mimument  end  Sugar-loaf  MawUainy  Deerfield, 

The  above  is  a  north-western  view  of  the  monument  at  Bloody 
Brook,  erected  in  memory  of  Capt,  Lathrop  and  his  men,  who  fell 
on  this  spot,  in  an  ambuscade  of  the  Indians.  This  monument 
stands  perhaps  30  or  40  rods  southerly  from  the  Congregational 
church.  South-easterly  from  the  monument  is  seen  Sugar-loaf 
Mountain^  a  conical  peak  of  red  sand-stone,  about  650  feet  in 
height.  In  1835,  the  160th  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Qapt. 
Lathrop  and  his  men  was  commemorated  in  this  place.  The  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  now  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed 
orator  for  the  occasion,  and  General  Epaphas  Hoy t,  of  Deerfield, 
was  appointed  to  make  the  address  at  the  laying  of  the  c6rner 
stone  for  the  monument.  About  six  thousand  persons  were  present 
on  this  occasion.  Governor  Everett  delivered  his  address  under  a 
walnut  tree,  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  monument,  the  top  of 
which  is  seen  rising  between  the  two  mountainous  elevations  in 
the  back  ground.  About  forty  years  after  Capt.  Lathrop  and  bis 
men  were  killed,  a  rude  monument  was  erected  to  their  memory, 
but  the  different  occupants  of  the  soil  removed  it  so  many  times, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  where  he  or  his  men  were 
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buried.  ..In  183S,  the  committee  of  inve^gation,  guided  bfthe 
tntdition  of  some  aged  people,  found  the  sfoi  where  he  and  about 
thirty  of  his  mien  were  interred ;  t|^e  grave  was  just  in  front  of  the 
door-yard  of  Stephen  Whitney,  Esq.^  and  about  tw«ity  feet  north- 
west of  his  front  door.  Their  bones  were  in  a  statd  of  tolerable 
preservation,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  '^  A  grave, 
probably  containing  the  bones  of  the  ninety-six  Indians  who  were 
slain  on  that  day,  was  likewise  found  by  accident  about  the  same 
time,  nearly  one  hundred  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  from 
Bloody  Brook  to  Conway,  by  Mr.  Artemas  Williams,  and  a  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the  grave  of  Lathjop." 

The  monument  is  six  feet  square  and  about  twenty  feet  in 
height;  it  is  constructed  of  marble,  by  Mr.  Woods,  of  Sunderland. 
On  its  completion  an  address  was  delivered  at  its  foot  by  Mr. 
Luther  B.  Lincoln,  of  Deerfield.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on 
the  monument : — 

On  this  ground  Capt.  Thomas  Lothrop  and  eighty4bur  men  under  his  command, 
indttdinf  eighteen  teamsters  from  Deerneld,  conveymg  stores  from  that  town  to  Had- 
ley.  were  ambascaded  by  about  700  Indians,  and  the  Captain  and  serentj-siz  men 

slam,  Sept.  18th,  1675,  (old  style.) The  soldiers  who  fell  were  described  by  a  eo- 

temporary  Hbtohan,  as  "a  chQi<!e  comnany  of  young  men,  the  very  flower  of  the 
County  of  Essex,  none^of  whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate." 
"  And  Sanguin^tto  tells  you  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  turned  the  unwilling  waters  red." 
This  monument  erected  August,  1838. 

The  bearing  and  distance  of  the  grave  of  the  slain  (south  21 
rods)  is  inscribed  on  the  monument,  and  a  stone  slab  placed  on 
the  spot.  In  order  to  defend  the  frontier  settlements  from  the 
Indians  in  Philip's  war,  a  considerable  number  of  sddiers  were 
posted  at  Hadley,  and  it  became  necessary  to  procure  provisions 
and  forage  for  their  subsistence.  The  Indians  having  burnt  the 
principal  part  of  Deerfield,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants; 
their  grain,  consisting  of  about  3,000  bushels  of  wheat,  remained 
stacked  in  the  fields,  having  escaped  the  conflagration.  Deter- 
mining to  avail  himself  of  this  supply,  the  commanding  officer  at 
Hadley  detached  Capt.  Lathrop  and  his  compaiiy,  with  a  niunber 
of  teams  and  drivers,  to  thrash  it  and  transport  it  to  head-quafters. 
Having  thrashed  the  grain  and  loaded  his  teams,  Capt.  Lathrop,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  commenced  his  march  for  Hadley.  As  no 
Indians  had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity,  he  did  not  probably  appre- 
hend any  danger.  The  following  account  of  the  fatal  attack  of 
the  savages  at  Bloody  Brook  is  taken  from  Hoyfs  Indian  Wars^ 
published  at  Greenfield  in  1824- 

"  For  the  distance  of  about  three  miles,  after  leaving  Deerfield 
meadow,  Lathrop's  march  lay  through  a  very  level  country,  closely 
wooded,  where  he  was  every  moment  exposed  to  an  attack  on 
either  flank ;  at  the  termination  of  this  distance,  near  the  south 
point  of  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  the  road  approximated  CJonnecticut  river, 
and  the  left  was  in  some  measure  protected.  At  the  village  now 
called  Muddy  Brook,  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  the  road 
crossed  a  small  stream,  bordered  by  a  narrow  morass,  firom  which 
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the  Tillage  has  its  name ;  though  more  appropriately  it  should  be 
denominated  Bhody  Brook,  by  which  it  was  sometimes  known. 
Before  arriving  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  brook,  the 
road  for  about  half  a  mile  ran  parallel  with  the  morass,  then,  cross- 
ing, it  continued  directly  to  the  south  point  of  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  tra- 
versing what  is  now  the  home  lots,  on  the  east  side  of  the  vil- 
lage. As  the  morass  was  thickly  covered  with  brush,  the  place  of 
crossing  afforded  a  favorable  point  of  surprise.  On  discovering 
Lathrop's  march,  a  body  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  Indians 
plantea  themselves  in  ambuscade  at  this  point,  and  lay  eagerly 
waiting  to  pounce  upon  him  while  passing  the  morass.  Without 
scouring  the  woods  in  his  front  and  flanks,  or  suspecting  the  snare 
laid  for  him,  Lathrop  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot ;  crossed  the  morass 
with  the  principal  part  of  his  force,  and  probably  halted,  to  allow 
time  for  his  teams  to  drag  through  their  loads.  The  critical 
moment  had  arrived — the  Indians  instantly  poured  a  heavy  and 
destructive  Are  upon  the  colunm,  and  rushed  furiously  to  close 
attack.  Confusion  and  dismay  succe^ed.  The  troops  broke  and 
scattered,  fiercely  pursued  by  the  Indians,  whose  great  superiority 
enabled  them  to  attack  at  all  points.  Hopeless  was  the  situation 
of  the  scattered  troops,  and  they  resolved  to  sell  their  Uves  in  a 
vigorous  stru^le.  Covering  themselves  with  trees,  the  bloody  con- 
flict now  became  a  severe  trial  of  skill  in  sharp  shooting,  in  which 
life  was  the  stake.  Difficult  would  it  be  to  describe  the  havoc, 
barbarity,  and  misery  that  ensued ;  '  fury  raged,  and  shuddering 
pity  quit  the  sanguine  field,'  while  desperation  stood  pitted,  at 
*  fearful  odds,'  to  imrelenting  ferocity.  The  dead,  the  dying,  the 
wounded,  strewed  the  ground  in  all  directions;  and  Lathrop's 
devoted  force  was  soon  reduced  to  a  small  number,  and  resistance 
became  faint  At  length  the  unequal  struggle  terminated  in  the 
annihilation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  English ;  only  seven  or 
eight  escaped  from  the  bloody  scene,  to  relate  the  dismal  tale ;  and 
the  wounded  were  indiscriminately  butchered.  Capt.  Lathrop 
fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  The  whole  loss,  including 
teamsters,  amounted  to  ninety." 

Capt.  Mosely,  who  was  at  Deerfield  with  his  company,  between 
four  and  five  miles  distant,  hearing  the  musketry,  hurried  on  to 
the  relief  of  Lathrop,  but  it  was  too  late ;  he  found  the  Indians 
had  done  their  bloody  work,  and  were  stripping  the  dead.  Rush- 
ing on  in  close  order,  he  broke  through  the  enemy,  and,  charging 
back  and  forth,  cut  down  all  within  the  range  of  his  shot.  After 
several  hours  of  gallant  fighting,  the  savages  were  compelled  to 
seek  for  safety  in  the  surrounding  swamps  and  forests.  Lieuten- 
ants Savage  and  Pickering  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  skill  and  bravery.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  action.  Major 
Treat,  of  Connecticut,  who  on  the  morning  of  this  day  had 
marched  towards  Northfield,  arrived  on  the  ground  with  one 
hundred  men,  consisting  of  English,  Pequot  and  Mohegan  Indians, 
and  shared  in  the  final  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Mosely  lost 
but  two  men  in  the  various  attacks,  and  seven  or  eight  only  were 
32 
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wounded.    The  loss  of  the  Indians  in  the  various  attacks  of  tfie 

day  was  estimated  at  ninety-six,  the  greatest  proportion  of  wWch 
fell  in  the  engagement  with  Mosely.  On  the  approach  of  night. 
Treat  and  Mosely  proceeded  to  Deerfield,  where  they  encamped 
for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  returned  to  the  field  of  slaugh- 
ter to  bury  the  dead.  The  day  after  this  disaster,  the  Indians 
appeared  at  Deerfield,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  that  town, 
and,  displaying  the  garments  they  had  stripped  from  Lathrop's 
slain,  made  demonstrations  of  an  attack  on  the  fortified  house, 
which  then  contained  a  garrison  of  only  twenty-seven  men.  The 
commander  held  out  delusive  appearances  of  a  strong  force, — 
caused  his  trumpet  signals  to  be  given,  as  if  to  call  in  additional 
troops,  which  so  intimidated  the  Indians  that  they  withdrew  with- 
out making  an  attack.  This  post,  however,  was  afterwards 
abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  the  place  was  soon  after  des- 
troyed by  the  enemy. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  Deerfield  was  often  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  their  savage  allies.  In  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  February,  1704,  Major  Hcrtcl  de  Rouville. 
with  200  French  and  142  Indians,  'after  a  tedious  march  ot 
between  2  and  300  miles  through  deep  snow,  arrived  at  an  ele- 
vated pine  forest,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  (now  called 
Potty's  plain,)  bordering  Deerfield  meadow,  where  they  lay  con- 
cealed till  after  midnight.  Finding  all  quiet,  and  the  snow  beinff 
covered  with  a  crust  suflicient  to  support  the  men,  Rouville  left 
his  snow-shoes  and  packs  at  the  foot  of  the  elevation,  and,  crossing 
Deerfield  river,  began  his  march  through  an  open  meadow  before 
daylight  with  the  utmost  caution,  which,  however,  was  unneces- 
sary, as  the  guard  had  retired  to  rest  a  little  before  daylight 
Arriving  at  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  fort,  where  the  snow 
had  drifted  in  Ihany  places  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  palisades, 
the  enemy  entered  the  place,  and  found  all  in  a  profound 
sleep.  Parties  detached  in  different  directions  broke  into  the 
houses  and  dragged  the  astonished  people  from  their  beds,  and 
wherever  resistance  was  made  they  were  generally  killed.  A 
party  forced  the  door  of  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  who. 
awakened  by  the  noise,  seized  a  pistol  from  his  bed  tester  ana 
snapped  it  at  one  of  the  Indians  who  were  entering  his  room.  He 
was  seized,  bound,  and  kept  standing  in  his  shirt  for  near  an  hour. 
His  house  in  the  mean  time  was  plundered,  and  two  of  his  chil- 
dren, with  a  black  female  servant,  were  murdered  before  the  door. 
They  then  permitted  him  and  Mrs.  Williams,  with  five  other  chil- 
dren, to  put  on  their  clothes.  The  house  of  Capt.  John  Sheldon 
was  attacked,  but  as  the  door  at  which  the  Indians  attempted 
to  enter  was  firmly  bolted,  they  found  it  difficult  to  penetrate. 
They  then  perforated  it  with  their  tomahawks,  and,  thrusting 
through  a  musket,  fired  and  killed  the  captain's  wife,  as  she  was 
rising  firom  a  bed  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  captain's  son  and 
wife,  awakened  by  the  assault,  leaped  firom  a  chamber  window,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  house,  by  which  the  latter  strained  her  ankle, 
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and  was  seized  by  the  Indians,  but  the  husband  escaped  to  the 
woods  and  reached  Hatfield.  After  gaining  possession  of  the 
house,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  place,  the  enemy 
reserved  it  as  a  depot  for  the  prisoners  as  they  were  collected  from 
other  parts  of  the  village.  The  whole  number  made  prisoners  was 
112,  and  the  number  of  killed  was  forty-seven.  Having  collected 
the  prisoners,  plundered  and  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  Rouville  left 
the  place  when  the  sun  was  about  an  hour  high.  Every  building 
within  the  fort  was  reduced  to  ashes  except  the  meeting-house 
and  that  of  Captain  Sheldon,  which  was  the  last  fired,  and  saved 
by  the  English,  who  assembled  immediately  after  the  enemy  left 
the  place.  This  house  is  still  standing  near  the  center  of  the  vil- 
lage, of  which  the  annexed  engraving  is  a  representation. 


Soutk-enst  mew  of  Attdent  House  i»  Dterfidd. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  building  iir  42  by  21  feet.  The  timber 
used  in  the  construction  of  this  house  is  of  a  large  size  and  firm 
texture,  most  of  which  remains  sound  even  to  the  sills,  and  the 
primitive  clapboards  at  the  gables  are  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion; the  walls  are  lined  with  brick.  The  door,  showing  the  per- 
foration made  by  the  tomahawks,  still  remains.  Other  parts  of  the 
building  have  been  repaired,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
house  does  not  exhibit  so  antique  an  appearance  as  its  age  would 
indicate.  The  night  following  the  attack,  the  enemy  encamped  in 
the  meadow,  in  what  is  now  Greenfield,  about  four  miles  from 
Deerfield  village  where,  by  clearing  away  the  snow  and  construct- 
ing slight  cabins  of  brush,  the  prisoners  were  as  comfortably  lodged 
as  circumstances  would  admit.  On  the  second  day  of  their  jour- 
ney Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  lain  in  but  a  few  weeks  previous,  be- 
came exhausted  through  fatigue,  and,  proving  burdensome,  her 
Indian  master  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  her  head  and  left  her  dead 
at  Uie  foot  of  a  hill  near  Green  river.  The  march  of  the  captives 
on  Connecticut  river  continued  for  several  days  without  any  inci- 
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dent  of  note,  excepting  now  and  then  murdering  an  exhausted 
captive  and  taking  off  the  scalp.  At  the  mouth  of  White  river, 
Rouville  divided  his  force  into  several  parties ;  that  which  Mr. 
Williams  accompanied  proceeded  down  Onion  river  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  from  thence  into  Canada.  After  his  arrival  there  he 
was  generally  treated  with  civility,  and  often  with  humanity.  In 
1706  a  flag-ship  was  sent  to  Quebec,  and  Mp.  Williams  and  fifty- 
seven  other  captives  were  rexieemed  and  brought  to  Boston.*  All 
the  surviving  children  of  Mr.  Williams  returned,  with  the  exception 
of  his  daughter  Eunice,  who  was  left  behind,  being  about  ten 
years  old.  She  adopted  the  Indian  manners,  to  one  of  whom  she 
was  married,  and  adopted  the  Catholic  faith.  She  repeatedly 
visited  her  relatives  in  New  England ;  every  inducement  was  offered 
to  make  her  remain  among  her  connexions,  but  she  uniformly 
persisted  in  wearing  her  blanket  and  counting  her  beads.  She  left 
a  number  of  descendants,  one  of  whom,  a  grandson,  was  educated 
at  Longmeadow,  and  afterward  became  a  missionary  to  the  Oneida 
Indians.  Twenty-eight  of  the  captives  remained  in  Canada,  and, 
mixing  with  the  French  and  Indians,  adopted  their  manners  and 
customs,  and  were  thus  lost  to  their  friends.  The  journal  which 
Rouville  kept  while  on  his  expedition  against  Deerfield  is  said  to  be 
still  in  existence,  having  been  preserved  in  one  of  the  Canadian 
convents ;  also  a  small  church  bell,  which  the  Indians  took  from 
Deerfield,  when  it  was  destroyed.  It  was  conveyed  on  a  sledge 
as  far  as  Lake  Champlain  and  buried,  and  was  afterwards  taken 
up  and  conveved  to  Canada,  and  is  now  hanging  in  an  Indian 
church  in  St.  n^gis. 

[From  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  Sept.  1st,  1746.] 

Friday  sev'night  ^me  of  our  soldiers  going  from  Deerfield  to  Colerain,  were  fired 
upon  by  a  party  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  one  Mr.  Bliss,  a  Connecticut  soldier,  was 
kilPd,  scalped  and  his  body  left  inhumanly  cut  and  mangled  by  them. 

And  last  Monday  seven  men  and  a  young  woman  being  in  a  field  at  Deerfield,  mak* 
ing  of  hay,  were  surpris'd  by  about  40  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  five  of  the  men  were 
kiUed  on  the  spot;  the  young  womu  they  struck  three  times,  with  their  hatchets,  and 
wounded  her  terribly  oo  both  sides  of  her  head.  The  people  of  this  town,  being  alarm* 
ed,  went  out  after  the  enemy  ;  when  they  hastened  off,  leaving  the  wounded  young 
woman,  and  the  bodies  of  the  men  they  had  slain  on  the  ground.  The  other  two  men 
es^iped,  and  the  young  woman  was  brought  into  Deerfield,  but  is  not  like  to  live. 

The  names  of  those  kill'd  were  Samuel  Allen,  two  of  the  widow  AmsdePs  sons,  Elea- 

zer  Hawkes,  Jun.,  all  of  Deerfield,  and  one •  Gillet,  a  soldier  from  Connecticut ;  the 

young  woman  wounded  aforesaid  was  daughter  to  the  aforesaid  Allen.  One  of  the 
Indians  was  Idird  upon  their  assault :  and  some  of  them  had  thrown  his  body  into  a 
pond,  which  was  soon  aftei*  found  ana  his  scalp  taken  off  and  bro't  in  by  our  men.  It 
IS  supposed  another  of  the  enemy  is  mortally  wounded,  as  a  Tract  was  discovered 
where  one  of  them  had  been  carried  off  who  had  bled  a  great  quantity. 

The  following  are  inscriptions  copied  from  moniiments  in  the  old 
burying-ground  in  this  place  : 

*  Mr.  Williams  after  his  return  published  a  particular  account  of  his  suflferings  and 
those  of  his  fiunily  and  townsmen,  entitled  the  Redeemed  Captive,  ^. ;  this  woric  has 
passed  through  a  number  of  editions.  A  recent  work,  by  Stephen  W.  Williams,  Esq., 
entitled  "  A  BiG|praphical  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilbams,^'  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished in  Greenfield.  It  contains  many  puticnlars  respecting  Mr.  Williams  and  his 
iamily  which  never  before  have  been  paNiahed. 
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Hire  lies  bnriid  thit  body  of  Lieirt.  Mehnman  Hinsdell,  died  May  y  9, 1736,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age,  who  was  the  first  male  child  bom  in  this  place,  and  was  twice  ci^ 
tivated  by  the  Indian  Salvages.— -Math.  5th.  7th.  Blessed  are  the  mercifu^  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy. 


Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Eonioe  Williams,  the  vertnoas  dc  desirable  consort  of  the 
Bev*<i'  Mr.  John  Williams,  dc  daughter  to  y*  ReT*<i*  Mr.  £lea2er  6c  Mrs.  Esther  Mather 
of  Northampton.  She  was  bom  Aagt.  2^  1664,  and  fell  by  rage  of  y*  barbarous  Enemy 
March  1, 17034.— Prov.  31.  28r    Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  Blessed. 

Here  lyes  y«  body  of  the  Ren'*  Mr.  John  Williams,  the  beloved  dc  falthiVU  pastor  of 
this  place,  who  dyed  on  June  j*  12^*  1729,  in  the  65^  year  of  his  age.  Reu.  14. 13. 
Write  blessed  aie  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord. 
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The  tenitorv  comprising  this  town  was  an  unincorporated  tract, 
called  Erving^s  Cfrant,  lying  on  the  north  bank  of  Miller's  river, 
bounded  north  by  Northfield  and  Warwick.  It  wds  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  183B.  A  Congregational  church  was  organized  here 
five  or  six  years  since,  but  there  never  has  been  any  minister  set- 
tled in  the  place.  At  this  time  the  inhabitants  meet  occasionally 
in  a  school-house  for  public  worship.  In  the  Statistical  Tables 
published  by  the  state,  it  is  stated  that  in  Erving's  Grants  there 
was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  25,600  yards  of  satinet, 
valued  at  $16,640 ;  12  hands,  6  male  and  6  female,  were  employ- 
ed ;  capital  invested,  $7,000.  Two  thousand  and  fifty  pairs  of 
boots  and  744  pairs  of  shoes  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $4,345. 
Population  in  1837  was  292.  There  is  a  post-office  in  the  town. 
Distance,  10  miles  east  from  Greenfield,  and  85  miles  from 
Boston. 


GILL. 

Tms  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Deerfield ;  it  was  incorporat- 
ed in  1793.  It  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Moses  GiU.  The  church  records  have  been  lost,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Congr^tional  church  was  organized  in  1793.  The  first 
minister  was  Kev.  John  Jackson,  who  was  settled  in  1798 ;  his 
successor,  Bev.  Jabez  Munsell^  was  settled  in  1802 ;  the  next  minis- 
ter. Rev.  Josiah  W.  Canning,  was  settled  in  1806.  The  township 
is  situated  on  a  great  bend  of  Connecticut  river,  and  contains  much 
fertile  land.  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  and  is 
separated  from  Greenfield  by  Pall  river.  There  are  two  churches, 
1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist,  both  situated  in  the  small  vil- 
lage in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  Population,  809.  Distance, 
6  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Greenfield,  16  S.  of  Brattleborough,  Vt^  and 
86  westerly  from  Boston. 

Near  the  point  where  the  boundaries  of  this  town,  Montague 
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and  Greenfield  meet,  there  is  in  the  Connecticut  tne  most  interest- 
ing waterfkll  in  the  state.  They  were  formerly  called  Miller's 
falls,  but  of  late  have  received  the  name  of  Tumer^s  FallSy  in 
commemoration  of  Capt.  Turner,  who  surprised  a  body  of  Indians, 
in  1676,  at  this  place,  during  PhiHp's  war.  A  canal,  three  miles 
in  length,  in  oraer  to  pass  the  falls,  has  been  constructed  in  the 
town  of  Montague,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  An  artificial 
dam  has  also  been  constructed  at  the  falls,  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  long,  resting  near  the  center  upon  two  small  islands.  Over 
Ais  dam  the  water  descends  more  than  thirty  feet  pei*pendicularly, 
and  for  half  a  mile  continues  descending  rapidly  and  foaming  in 
its  course.  Prom  an  elevation  perhaps  about  fifty  rods  below  the 
cataract,  the  observer  perceives  that  he  has  a  miniature  resem- 
blance of  th^  falls  of  Niagara  before  him.  The  country  about 
these  is  but  little  cultivated.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 


Turner's  Falls,  in  Connecticut  River. 


observer  will,  however,  perceive  a  few  dwellings  and  the  head  of 
a  canal ;  but  a  little  beyond  appear  elevations,  which  are  princi- 
pally covered  with  evergreens,  and  terminate  the  landscape. 

The  Indians  during  Philip's  war  resorted  to  the  falls  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  fish,  as  vast  quantities  of  shad,  salmon,  and  other 
fish  ascended  the  river  during  the  spring  season.  Several  hundred 
Indians  took  a  station  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on  elevated 
ground ;  a  smaller  party  occupi^  the  opposite  bank ;  and  another 
was  stationed  at  what  is  now  called  SmecuPs  Island,  upwards  of  a 
mile  below.  As  the  English  forces  at  Hadley  and  the  adjacent 
towns  were  not,  at  this  time,  numerous,  the  Indians  appeared  to 
have  considered  themselves  but  little  exposed  to  an  attack.  Two 
lads,  Stebbins  and  Gilbert,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  car- 
ried to  the  falls,  fortunately  made  their  escape,  and  gave  informa- 
tion of  the  position  and  carelessness  of  the  Indians.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  intelligence,  it  was  determined  to  attack  them  by  surprise. 
About  one  himdred  and  sixty  mounted  men  assembled  at  Hatfield, 
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under  the  command  of  Capt.  Turner  of  the  colony  troops.  He 
was  accomoanied  by  Capt  Holyoke  of  Springfield^  and  Ensign 
Lyman  of  Northampton.  Under  the  direction  of  two  skilful  guides, 
the  English  commenced  their  march  for  the  falls,  about  twenty 
miles  d^tant,  in  the  evening  of  17th  of  May. 

"  Passing  the  ruins  of  Deerfield,  and  the  river  at  fhe  northerly 
part  of  the  meadow  in  that  town,  they  were  heard  by  a  lodge  of 
Indians,  seated  at  what  is  now  called  Cheapside,  a  small  distance 
below  the  place  where  the  Elnglish  forded.  The  Indians  immedi- 
ately, turned  <mt  and  examined  the  usual  place  of  crossing,  but, 
finding  no  trail,  supposed  the  noise  to  proceed  from  moose  wading 
the  river,  and  returned  to  their  lodge.  Turner  having  passed  Green 
river  and  a  trackless  forest  of  about  four  miles,  halted  on  elevated 
ground,  a  small  distance  west  of  Fall  river,  about  half  a  mile  frcon 
3ie  Indian  camp  at  the  falls,  where  his  men  dismounted  and  left 
their  horses,  tied  to  saplings,  under  a  small  guard.  About  the 
dawn  of  day  the  English  crossed  Fall  river,  and,  climbing  up  an 
abrupt  hill,  went  rapidly  through  an  intervening  wood,  rushed 
upon  the  camp,  and  found  the  Indians  in  a  deep  sleep,  without 
even  a  watch.  Roused  from  their  slumber  by  the  sudden  discharge 
of  musketry,  they  fled  towards  the  river,  exclaiming,  Mohawks  t 
Mohawks!  verily  believing  this  furious  enemy  was  upon  them. 
Many  leaped  into  their  canoes,  some  in  the  hurry  forgetting  their 
paddles,  and,  attempting  to  cross,  were  shot  by  the  English  or  pre- 
cipitated down  the  cataract  and  drowned.  Some  were  killed  in 
their  cabins,  others  were  cut  down  under  the  shelving  rocks  of  the 
river  bank,  where  they  had  fled  for  shelter.  One  hundred  Indians 
were  left  dead  on  the  ground,  one  hundred  and  forty  passed  down 
the  falls,  but  one  of  whom  escaped  drowning.  Their  whole  loss, 
as  was  acknowledged  afterwards,  was  about  three  hundred  men, 
among  whom  were  some  of  their  principal  chiefs.  Turner,  who  at 
this  time  had  lost  but  one  of  his  men,  now  returned  towards  his 
horses.  By  this  time  the  Indians  from  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
having  joined  those  from  Smead's  Island,  advanced  on  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  English.  Capt.  Holyoke,  who  with  part  of  the  force 
formed  a  rear  guard,  often  drove  back  the  savages  with  great  reso- 
lution. They,  however,  continued  their  attacks,  being  covered  by 
a  thick  morass  extending  along  the  left  flank  of  the  retiring  troops. 
By  a  captive  which  they  took  the  English  were  informed  that 
Philip  was  now  approaching  with  a  thousand  Indians.  This,  with 
several  attacks  at  various  points,  produced  a  panic  among  the  men, 
and  the  main  body  at  length  fell  into  confusion,  and  separated  into 
several  parties  under  different  leaders.  Two  of  these  parties  were 
cut  off'  by  the  Indians,  and  the  prisoners  of  one  party,  as  was  after- 
wards ascertained,  were  burnt  to  death.  Capt.  Turner,  at  the  head 
of  the  van,  being  enfeebled  by  a  previous  sickness,  was  miable  to 
act  with  lus  usual  vigor,  and  with  much  difficulty  reached  Green 
river.  The  enemy  came  up  as  he  was  crossing  over,  and  he  soon 
fell  by  a  shot  Capt  Holyoke,  who  then  commanded,  continued 
the  retreat  through  the  meadow  bordering  Green  river,  and,  cross* 
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ing  a  pine  plain  and  Deerfield  river,  entered  the  meadow  in  that 
town,  hard  pressed  by  the  Indians,  and  after  sustaining  several 
furious  attacks  arrived  at  Hatfield,  with  the  loss  of  thirty-eight 
men.  '  The  most  fatal  part  of  the  retreat  lay  across  the  present 
town  of  Greenfield,  to  the  north  of  the  extended  swamp,  lying 
north  of  the  old  meeting-house.  Capt.  Turner  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  in  Greenfield  meadow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  on 
which  now  stands  Nash's  mill,  where  his  body  was  afterwards 
found  by  a  scouting  party  of  the  Enghsh.  The  Indians  followed 
Uolyoke  to  the  village,  now  called  the  Bars^  at  the  south  end  of 
Deerfield  meadow.'  "* 
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This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Deerfield.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1753.  Rev.  Edward  Billings,  the  first  minister 
of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town,  was  a  native  of 
Sunderland ;  he  settled  here  in  1754.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Roger  Newton,  D.  D.,  in  1761.  Rev.  GamaUel  S.  Olds  was  settled 
as  colleague  in  1813 ;  he  resigned  in  1816,  and  became  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Ver- 
m(  nt  and  in  Amherst  college.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Sylvester 
Woodbridge,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Amariah  Chamdler  in 
1832.  The  first  pastor  of  the  second  church  was  Rev.  Charles 
Jenkins,  who  was  settled  in  1820 ;  his  successors  have  been  Rev. 
William  C.  Fowler,  Rev.  Caleb  S.  Henry,  Rev.  Thomas  Bellows, 
and  Rev.  Samuel  Washburn.  The  first  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
Congregational  church  was  the  Rev.  Winthrop  Bailey,  who  was 
installed  in  1826,  and  died  in  1835.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
John  Parkman  Jr.,  in  1837. 

The  principal  part  of  Greenfield  is  composed  of  an  extensive 
plain ;  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  runs  a  succession  of 
eminences,  of  moderate  height,  which  are  a  continuation  of  Deer- 
field mountain.  The  soil  on  and  near  these  eminences  is,  for  some 
extent,  Ught  and  sandy ;  that  of  the  plain  is  moderately  good ;  and 
that  along  Green  river,  near  the  western  border,  is  excellent. 
Greenfield  is  the  shire  town  of  Franklin  coimty.  The  village  is 
beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  rising  above  the  interval 
on  Green  river,  and  built  on  two  intersecting  streets.  The  village 
consists  of  100  well-built  dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  2  Congre- 
gational, one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist, 
a  court-house,  jail,  a  bank,  the  "  Greenfield  Bank,"  with  a  capital 
of  $150,000,  2  printing-offices,  with  quite  a  number  of  mercantile 
stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  "Greenfield  High  School  for 
young  Ladies  "  has  a  high  reputation,  and  the  buildings  connected 
with  it  are  large,  extensive,  and  elegant,  and  add  very  much  to 
the  fine  appearance  of  the  village.    The  following  statement  of  dis- 

*  Hoyt's  Indian  Wars,  p.  131. 
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tances  was  taken  from  a  guide-board,  (or  a  kind  of  pilaster,)  stand- 
ing near  the  elegant  hotel  in  the  center  of  the  place :  20  miles  to 
Northampton;  3  to  Deerfield;  7  to  Bemardston;  9  to  Coleraine; 
40 to  Springfield;  54  to  Worcester;  20  to  Brattleboro',  Vt;  118 
to  Haverhill;  66  to  Hartford,  Con: ;  255  to  Montreal,  U.C.;  and 
88  miles  to  Boston.    Population  of  the  town,  1,840. 

In  1837,  there  was  in  the  town  1  woollen  mill,  4  sets  of  ma- 
chinery ;  36,000  lbs.  of  cotton  and  150,000  lbs.  of  wool  were  con- 
sumed, and  180,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manufkctured,  the  value  of 
which  was  $110,000;  males  employed,  26;  females,  63;  capital 
invested,  $80,000.  Merino  sheep,  1,000;  other  kinds  6f  sheep, 
1,153 ;  merino  wool  produced,  2,730  lbs.;  other  kinds  of  wool,  3,459 
lbs. 

This  town  during  the  Indian  and  French  wars  was  made  the 
theater  for  some  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare.  ThefaUfieht^ 
80  called)  took  place  near  the  eastern  border  of  this  town.  (See 
account  of  Gill.)  The  most  fatal  part  of  the  action  to  the  English 
took  place  withm  the  limits  of  this  town.  The  following  case  of 
individual  suffering  deserves  notice:  it  is  extracted  from  Hoyts 
Indian  Wars. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Wdls,  of  Hatfield,  one  of  the  twenty  who  remained  in  the  rear  when 
Tomer  began  his  march  from  the  falls,  soon  after  mounting  his  horse  received  a  shot 
in  one  of  his  thighs,  which  had  previonsly  been  fractured  and  badly  healed,  and 
another  shot  wounded  his  horse.  With  much  difficulty  he  kept  his  saifdle,  and,  after 
several  narrow  escapes,  joined  the  main  body  just  at  the  time  it  separated  into  several 
parties,  as  has  been  related.  Attaching  himself  to  one  that  was  making  towards  the 
swamp  on  the  left,  and  perceiving  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  he  altered  his  route, 
and  joined  another  partv  fljring  in  a  different  direction.  Unable  to  keep  up  wiUi  the 
party,  he  was  soon  left  alone,  and  not  long  after  fell  in  with  one  Jones,  who  was  also 
wounded.  The  woods  being  thick  and  the  day  cloudy,  they  soon  got  bewildered,  and 
Wells  lost  his  companion ;  and  after  wandering  in  various  directions,  accidentally 
struck  Green  river,  and  proceeding  up  the  stream,  arrived  at  a  place,  since  called  the 
eamOrf  farms^  in  the  northerlv  pait  of  Greenfield.  Passing  the  river,  and  attempting 
to  ascend  an  abrupt  hill,  bordering  the  interval  west,  he  fell  from  his  horse  exhausted. 
After  lying  senseless  some  time,  he  revived  and  found  his  faithful  animal  standing  by 
him ;  making  him  fast  to  a  tree,  he  again  lay  down  to  rest  himself,  but  finding  he 
should  not  be  able  to  remount,  he  turned  the  horse  loose,  and  making  use  of  his  gun 
as  a  crutch  hobbled  up  the  river,  directlv  opposite  to  the  course  he  ought  to  have  taken. 
His  progress  was  slow  and  iMunful,  and  bein^  much  annoyed  by  musquetoes,  towards 
night  he  struck  up  a  fire,  which  soon  spread  m  all  directions,  and  with  some  difficulty 
he  avoided  the  flunes.  New  fears  now  arose ;  the  fire,  he  conjectured,  might  guide 
the  Indians  to  the  spot,  and  he  should  be  sacrificed  to  their  fury.  Under  these  impres- 
sions he  divested  himself  of  his  ammunition,  that  it  might  not  fall  mto  their  hands- 
bound  up  his  thigh  with  a  handkerchief,  and  staunched  the  blood,  and  composing  him* 
self  as  much  as  possible,  soon  fell  into  a  sleep.  Probably  before  this  he  had  conjec- 
tured that  he  was  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  for  in  a  dream  he  imagined  himself 
bewildered,  and  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  must  turn  Aonm  the  stream  to  find 
lus  home.  T)xt  rising  of  the  sun  the  next  morning  convinced  him  that  his  sleeping 
impressions  were  correct — that  he  had  travelled  /rtwi,  instead  of  tomardi  Hatneld» 
and  that  he  was  then  further  from  that  place  than  the  falls,  where  the  action  took 
jdace.  He  was  now  some  distance  up  Green  river,  where  the  high  lands  closed  down 
to  the  stiream.  Reversing  his  course,  he  at  length  regained  the  level  interval  in  tne 
upper  part  of  Greenfield,  and  soon  found  a  foot  path  which  led  him  to  the  trail  of  his 
fetreatmg  comrades ;  this  he  pursued  to  Deerfield  river,  which,  with  much  difficulty, 
he  forded  by  the  aid  of  his  gun ;  ascending  the  bank,  he  laid  himself  down  to  rest, 
and  being  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep ;  but  soon  awaking,  he  discovered  an 
Indian  making  directly  towiuxls  him,  in  a  canoe.  Unable  to  flee,  and  finding  his 
situation  desperate,  he  presented  his  gun,  then  wet  aiid  filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  as 
if  in  the  act  of  firing ;  the  Indian,  leaving  his  own  gun,  instanlly  leaped  from  his  canoe 
33 
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into  the  water,  escaped  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  disappeared.  Wells  now  oooehided 
he  should  be  sacrificed  bv*  others,  who  he  knew  were  but  a  small  distance  down  tha 
liver;  but  determining  if  possible  to  elude  them,  he  gained  an  adjacent  swamp,  and 
secreted  himself  under  a  pile  of  drift-wood.  The  Indians  were  soon  heard  in  search 
of  him,  traversing  the  swamp  in  all  directions,  and  passing  over  the  drift-wood ;  bat  1  jins 
«U)9e,  he  fortunately  avoided  discovery,  and  after  thev  had  given  up  the  search  and 
left  the  place,  he  continued  his  painful  march  through  DeeAeld  meadows.  Hunger 
BOW  began  to  prey  upon  him,  and  looking  about  he  accidentally  discovered  the  skele* 
ton  of  a  horse,  from  the  hemes  of  which  he  gathered  some  animal  matter,  which  he 
isa^rly  devoured,  and  soon  after  found  a  few  birds'  eggs,  and  some  decayed  beansi 
which  in  some  measure  allayed  the  cravings  of  nature,  and  added  to  his  strength. 
Passing  the  ruins  of  Deerfield  at  dusk,  he  arrived  the  next  morning  at  Lathrop's  battle* 
ground,  at  Bloody  Brook,  in  the  south  part  of  Deerfield,  where  he  found  himoelf  to 
exhausted  that  he  concluded  be  must  give  up  ftirther  efforts,  lie  down,  and  die.  But 
after  resting  a  short  time  and  recollecting  that  he  was  within  about  eight  miles  of 
Hatfield,  his  resolution  returned,  and  he  resumed  his  march  over  pine  woods,  then 
smoking  with  a  recent  fire ;  here  he  found  himself  in  great  distress  from  a  want  of 
water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  almost  despaired  of  reaching  his  approximated  home. 
Bat  once  more  rousing  himself,  he  continued  his  route,  and  about  mid-day  on  SundaT 
reached  Hatfield,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  his  friends,  who  had  suoposed  him  dead. 
After  a  long  confinement,  Mr.  Wells'  wound  was  healed,  and  he  Uvea  to  an  advanasd 
age,  a  worthy  member  of  the  town. 

After  the  sacking  of  Deerfield,  RouvUIe,  the  commander  of 
the  French  and  Indians,  after  the  destruction  of  the  town,  after 
a  march  of  about  four  miles,  encamped  in  the  meadows  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  second  day's  march  was  slow.  At  the 
upper  part  of  Greenfield  meadow  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
Ureen  river,  a  small  stream,  then  open,  in  which  Mrs.  Williams, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  plunged  under  water,  but, 
recovering  herself,  she  with  difficulty  reached  the  shore,  and  con- 
tinued her  route.  An  abrupt  hill  was  now  to  be  surmounted,  and 
Mr.  Williams  entreated  his  Indian  master  for  leave  to  return  and 
hrfp  forward  his  distressed  wife ;  he  was  refused,  and  she  left  to 
stixi^le  with  difficulties  beyond  her  power.  Her  cruel  and  bloody 
master,  finding  her  a  burthen,  sunk  his  hatchet  in  her  head,  and 
left  her  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Her  body  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  up  and  interred  in  the  burial-ground  in  Deerfield, 

On  the  twelfth  of  August,  1766,  a  party  of  Indians  attacked  five  men  at  labor  at  a 
place  called  the  Cimntry  farmsy  in  the  northerly  part  of  Greenfield.  The  Indians  had 
secreted  themselves  on  an  adjacent  eminence,  and  observed  the  people  deposit  thisir 
arms  before  they  commenced  their  labor,  and  by  a  cautious  approach  placed  them- 
selves between  them  and  the  men,  and  rushing  furiously  on,  gave  their  fire ;  bat  it 
poved  harmless.  Destitute  of  the  means  of  defence,  the  people  fled  in  different  direc- 
tions J  Shubal  Atherton  leaped  into  a  ravine,  among  thick  brush,  where  he  was  dis- 
covered, shot,  and  scalped ;  Benjamin  Hastings  and  John  Graves,  dashing  through 
Green  river,  outstrippecl  the  Indians,  and  escaped  j  but  Daniel  Graves  and  Nathaniel 
brooks  were  captured.  The  former  being  in  years,  and  unable  to  travel  with  the 
speed  of  the  Indians,  was  killed  a  small  distance  fit)m  the  place  of  capture ;  Brooks 
was  carried  ofi;  and  never  relumed;  whether  he  sufiered  the  fate  of  his  fellow-pri. 
soner.  is  not  known.  A  party  of  people  from  Greenfield  village  hurried  on  to  the  spot, 
and  followed  the  trail  of  the  enemy  some  distance,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Major 
Williams  with  a  party  from  Deerfield,  but  the  enemy  eluded  their  pursuers. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave-yard  in 
this  place : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Chapman,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Barforth,  in  York- 
shire, Great  Britain ;  and  many  years  a  resident  at  CcKSsim-buzar,  in  the  East  Indies. 
He  departed  this  transitory  life  May  25th,  A.  D.  1819,  aged  73 ;  and  was  a  Gentleman 
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«f  isfiolable  mtepahr,  of  mat  nrbamty  of  maiiji«rs,  and  a  generaus  example  of  good 
M  Bngluh  hoemtahty.  He  was  also  an  affectionate  Father,  an  indulgent  husband, 
a  lealona  friend  of  the  primitive  church,  and  a  sincere  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Heaee  he  Ured  beloved,  and  died  hunented,  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquain- 
tanee,  and  the  lew  sorrowing  relatives  who  have  erected  this  marUe  to  perpetuate  his 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1792.  It  has  an  elevated  situa- 
tion on  the  Green  mountain  range,  and  is  well  watered  by  several 
branches  of  Deerfield  river.  Rev.  Jonathan  Grout,  the  first  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  settled  here  in  1793 ;  he  died  in  1835, 
aged  72.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Tyler  Thacher.  No  regular 
minister  has  yet  been  settled  over  the  second  parish.  The  names 
of  s(»ne  of  the  first  settlers  were  Deacon  Joseph  Bangs,  Adj'iUant 
Zebedee  Wood,  Daniel  Burt,  Samuel  and  Arthur  Hitchcock, 
Timothy  Baker,  Reuben  Cooley,  Joseph  Easton,  Elisha  Hunt,  Abel 
Parker,  Nathan  West,  Phineas  Scott,  Thomas  King,  Joseph  Long- 
ley,  William  Mclntire,  and  James  Percival.  Part  of  the  north 
part  of  the  town  is  named  from  Bozrahj  Con.,  from  which  place 
8(»ne  of  the  first  settlers  came. 

Old  Mr.  Hale,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,  located  him- 
self about  half  a  mile  from  the  South  Hawley  post-office.  He  is 
described  as  bein^  a  very  singular  sort  of  a  man.  He  was  never 
married,  but  lived  by  himself:  with  his  own  hands  he  cleared  up 
land  smd  raised  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain.  He  used  to  talk 
much  to  himself,  and  was  very  much  harassed  by  the  appearance 
of  "  spirits,"  which  he  said  very  much  troubled  him ;  be,  however, 
like  Fingal,'^  showed  fight "  with  his  tormentors.  He  has  been  ao&i 
armed  with  a  pitchfork,  and  to  all  appearance,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  his  enemies.  He 
would  violently  tibrust  the  fork  into  the  air  in  various  directions 
about  him,  furnishing  a  kind  of  representation  of  Fingal's  cele- 
brated contest  with  the  spirit  of  Loda,  thus  described  in  Cairic- 
Thura,  a  poem  of  Ossian : 

''  The  flame  was  dim  and  distant ;  the  moon  hid  her  red  face  in  the  east.  A  blast 
eame  from  the  mountain ;  on  its  wings  was  the  spirit  of  Loda.  He  came  to  his  place 
ia  his  terrors,  and  shoc^  his  dasky  spear.  His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in  his  dark 
face ;  his  voice  is  like  distant  thunder.  Fingal  advanced  his  spear  in  nighty  and 
raised  his  voice  on  high. 

"  <  Son  of  night,  retire :  call  thy  winds,  and  fly !  Why  dost  thon  come  to  my  presence 
vith  thy  shadowy  arms  7  Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  spirit  of  dismal  Loda?  Weak 
is  thy  shield  of.  clouds  j  feeble  is  Uiat  meteor  thy  sword !  The  blast  rolls  them  togethec : 
and  thon  thyself  art  lost.  Fly  from  my  presence,  son  of  night !  call  thy  winds  ana 
fly!* 

"'Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  place?'  replied  the  hollow  voice.  'The  people 
bend  before  me.  I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the  brave.  I  look  on  tbe  nations, 
and  they  vanish ;  my  nostrils  pour  the  blast  of  death.  I  come  abroad  on  tbe  winds ; 
the  tempests  are  before  my  face.  Bm  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds  -,  the 
fields  or  my  rest  are  pleasant.' 

^< DweU  ia  thy  pleasant  fields,'  said  tbe  king)  <  Let  Gombal's  son  be  forgot.  Do 
mj  steps  ascend  from  my  hills  into  thy  peaceful  plains  ?  Do  I  meet  thee  mth  a  speaar 
on  thy  cloud,  spirit  of  dismal  Loda ?    why  then  dost  thou  frown  on  me  ?  why  shake 
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ihttft  «ir]r  spwr  ?  Th(ra  ih>wiiest  in  vain:  I  never  fled  ih>milie  mighty  in  wur.  And 
shall  the  sons  of  the  wind  Mghten  the  king  of  Morven  ?  No :  he  knows  the  weakness 
of  their  arms!' 

<i  <Fly  to  thy  land,'  replied  the  foim ;  'receive  thy  wind,  and  fly !  The  blasts  are 
in  the  hollow  of  my  hand ;  the  coarse  of  the  storm  is  mine.  The  kin^  of  Sora  is  my 
son ;  he  bends  at  the  stone  of  my  power.  His  battle  is  around  Camc-thnra;  and  he 
will  prevail !    Fly  to  thy  land,  son  of  Combal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath ! ' 

«  He  lifled  high  his  shadowy  spear !  He  bent  forward  his  dreadful  height.  FingaL 
advancing,  drew  his  sword ;  the  blade  of  dark-brown  Luno.  The  gleaming  path  of 
the  steel  winds  through  the  gloomy  ghost.  The  form  fell  shapeless  into  air,  like  a 
column  of  smoke,  which  the  stafi'of  the  boy  disturbs  as  it  rises  from  the  half^eztin- 
goished  fhmace.'* 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  2,716  merino  sheep,  which  pro- 
duced 8,148  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at  $4,574.  The  value  of  leather 
tanned  and  curried  was  $13,000.  Population,  985.  Distance,  20 
miles  from  Greenfield,  23  from  Northampton,  53  to  Albany,  and 
about  120  from  Boston. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1785.  Rev.  Joseph  Strong,  the 
first  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1790.  The  church  originated 
from  that  in  Charlemont,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
when|Mr.  Leavitt  was  the  minister  of  the  latter.  ^'  It  was  a  period 
of  some  difficulty,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  state  of  the  times."  The 
number  of  original  members  was  thirty-five.  Rev.  Moses  Miller 
succeeded  Mr.  Strong  in  the  ministry,  in  1804.  It  is  stated  in  the 
American  Quarterly  Register,  Feb.  1838,  as  follows,  viz. :  "  The 
church  now  consists  of  about  200.  It  has  been  diminished  100,  by 
emigration.  About  60  families  attend  Mr.  Miller's  meeting;  of 
which  15  do  not  belong  to  the  parish.  About  350  persons  attend 
meeting  statedly ;  30  families  attend  the  Baptist  meeting ;  10  the 
Methodist ;  and  20  are  Unitarians.  At  one  time  one  third  of  the 
persons  in  town  were  professors  of  reUgion."   . 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  The  principal  articles 
manufactured  in  the  town  are  palm-leaf  hats ;  of  these,  in  1837, 
there  were  30,000  manufactured,  valued  at  $5,000.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  1830  was  1,199 ;  in  1837  it  was  reduced  to  963. 
Distance,  4  miles  N.  of  Charlemont,  13  from  Greenfield,  and  125 
from  Boston.  There  are  three  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congrega* 
tional,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist;  ^nd  two  post-ofiices.  One  of 
the  cordon  of  forts,  built  in  1744  for  a  defence  against  the  Indians, 
was  situated  in  this  town,  and  was  called  Fort  Shirley. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1774.    Rev.  Henry  Williams  waa 
installed  pastor  here  in  1784.    He  died  in  1811,  and  was  succeed- 
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ed  by  Rev.  Joel  Wright,  in  1812,  who  continued  pastor  till  1880  ; 
Rev.  Joseph  Sawyer,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1822.  The 
next  was  Kev.  Jonas  Colbum,  who  was  settled  in  1824;  and  was 
succeeded,  in  1832,  by  Rev.  Freegrace  Reynolds. 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
two  scythe  factories,  which  manufactured  2,400  scythes,  valued  at 
$1,600.  Palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  30,400 ;  the  value  of  which 
was.  $4,690.  There  are  two  Congregational  churches,  one  in  the 
north,  the  other  in  the  south  part  of  die  town ;  there  are  twx>  post- 
offices.  Population,  902.  Instance,  3  miles  E.  from  Sunderland, 
10  from  Greenfield,  and  85  from  Boston. 


LEYDEN. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1809.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Coleraine,  and  is  now  divided  from  that  town  by  Green  river, 
which,  passing  through  Greenfield,  passes  into  Ueerfield  raver. 
There  is  one  church  in  the  town,  which  is  situated  in  the  central 
part,  and  belongs  to  the  Baptists,  the  only  regular  denomination  in 
the  town.  Agricultural  pursuits  is  the  business  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  1837,  there  were  1,140  Saxony,  1,733  merino,  and  269  other 
kinds  of  sheep  in  this  town ;  Saxony  wool  produced,  3,330  lbs. ; 
merino,  6,199  lbs. ;  other  kinds,  807  lbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece, 
3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $6,129  30 ;  capital  invest^  $7,856.  Popu- 
lation, 656.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Greenfield,  and  100  from  Bos- 
t<»i.  The  "  Crfew,"  a  narrow  rocky  pass,  through  which  a  branch 
of  the  Green  river  passes,  is  much  admired  for  its  wild  and  pic- 
turesque scenery. 

WUUam  DorreBf  the  foander  of  the  sect  of  DorreUites,  it  is  believed  is  still  living  i a 
the  north-west  comer  of  this  town.  He  is  a  native  of  Enjdand,  and  was  bom  in  Glon- 
cesterdiire,  aboat  1750,  and  was  tibie  son  of  a  farmer.  He  enlisted  as  a  soldier  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  came  to  America  and  was  captured  with  Borffovne. 
He  lived  for  a  time  in  Petersham,  where  he  married  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Polly 
Chase ;  he  lived  afterwards  in  Warwick,  and  then  removed  into  Leyden.  He  was 
visited  by  a  gentlemaii  in  1834,  from  whom  the  above,  and  following  particulars  are 
derived.  He  was  fonnd  living  in  a  poor  old  house,  situated  in  a  bleak  place,  far  from 
any  travelled  road.  He  was  six  feet  or  more  in  height.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  Bible. 
He  said  die  first  revelation  was  made  to  him  when  he  was  chopping  wood ;  it  was, "  Ren- 
der yourself  an  acceptable  sacrifice,"  or  something  similar.  He  oegan  to  have  follow- 
ers m  the  roring  of  1794,  and  at  one  time  twenty  or  more  families  joined  him ;  some 
were  from  Bernardstoa.  Dorrell  held  that  all  dajrs  were  alike,  and  also  to  non-resiMp 
ance.  and  would  say  tlot  no  arm  of  flesh  could  hurt  him.  Sooie  of  his  followers  wore 
wooden  shoes  and  tow  cloth.  Dorrell  possessed  a  good  deal  of  firmness  of  mind,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  organ  for  this  was  very  fiilly  developed  in  his  cranium.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  drinking  too  much  ^  he  was,  however,  very  punctual  in  ful- 
filling all  his  engagements,  whether  drunk  or  sober.  The  sect  of  wnich  he  was  the 
head,  it  is  believed,  has  become  extinct. 


MONROE. 


Tms  town  wbb  incorporated  in  1822.    It  is  situated  on  the  hip^ 
lands  north  of  Hoosic  river.    Distance,  23  miles  from  GieatfiMd, 


MONTAOUB. 


•nd  130  N.  W.  of  Bostop.  Number  of  inhaUtants,  232.  It  is 
stated  that  no  religious  society  has  yet  been  formed  in  the  place. 
In  1837,  there  were  400  Saxony,  600  merino,  and  103  other  kinds 
of  sheep ;  the  average  weight  of  whose  fleeces  were  three  and  one 
fourth  pounds. 


MONTAGUE. 

Montague  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1753.  Before  that 
time,  the  southern  part  belonged  to  the  town  of  Sunderland,  and 
the  northern  part  belonged  to  the  state.  It  is  about  6  miles  square. 
The  general  face  of  the  town  is  uneven,  the  soil  various ;  a  range 
of  highlands  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  the  parts  of  which 


NortfHtest  viem  of  MtnOaguef  (central  part.) 

are  designated  by  different  names,  Harvey's  Hill,  Chesnut  Hill, 
Bald  Hill,  Pine  Hill,  Quarry  Hill,  &c.  South-westerly  from  the 
present  center  of  the  town  there  is  a  hill  called  Taylor  Hill.  The 
northerly  part  consists  of  pine  plains ;  on  the  west  of  the  town, 
bordering  upon  the  Connecticut,  there  is  quite  an  extensive  tract  of 
meadow  land,  of  a  good  quality  for  cultivation.  There  is  also 
upon  the  Saw-mill  river,  which  takes  its  rise  from  Lock's  Pond, 
Shutesbury,  considerable  meadow  land.  This  river  enters  the  town 
of  Montague  near  the  south-east  comer,  and  winds  its  way  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  passing  northerly  of  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  empties  itself  into  tne  Connecticut,  about  one  mile  from  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  town.  The  town  affords  many  excellent 
water  privileges.  Timber,  clay,  granite  and  other  stone  of  a  good 
quaUty  for  building,  are  abundant. 

The  above  is  a  view  from  the  north-west  of  the  central  part  of 
the  town,  on  the  bank  of  Saw-mill  river,  showing  the  two  churches, 
and  some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity,  m  1837,  there  was 
fS^OOO'fi  worth  of  Bcythe-snaiths  and  $3,000's  worth  of  palm-leaf 


MONTAGUE. 

hats  manufactared.    Population,  1,960.    Distance,  7  tnHes  from 
Greenfield,  and  80  from  Boston. 

In  the  north-westerly  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  canal  3  miles 
long,  commencing  at  the  head  of  Turner's  falls,  descent  70  feet, 
through  which  lumber  and  goods  are  conveyed  in  great  abundance 
annually.  There  is  a  post-office  at  this  place,  called  Montague 
Canal  post-office.  From  time  to  time  many  traces  of  savage  men 
are  here  discovered,  such  as  points  of  arrows,  stone  chisels,  &c« 
The  first  ordained  minister  was  the  Rev.  Judah  Nash,  as  appears 
upon  a  slab  of  slate-stone  over  his  grave ;  was  settled  Nov.  17, 1752, 
died  Feb.  19,  1805,  having  continued  with  bis  people  53  years. 
And  it  is  engraven  upon  said  sjiab,  th'at 

<<  ^e  wafi  &ithfal  to  his  Gtod,  a  lover  of  the  church,  a  iriendto  mankind. 

Ever  ready  to  hear  affliction's  cry, 
And  trace  his  Maker's  will  with  a  curions  eye, 
He  tried  each  ait,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way. 
At  church,  widi  meek  and  uh  affected  grace, 
His  look  adorned  the  venerable  place.'' 

The  names  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  are  Ellis,  Harvey,  Root, 
Gunn,  Taylor,  Clapp,  &c.  The  celebrated  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver 
had  his  residence  in  this  town  for  many  years.'*^  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters married  a  Mr.  Moses  Gunn,  who  is  still  living  in  this  place, 
and  through  the  descent  of  his  children  by  Capt.  Carver's  daughter 
claims  an  interest  in  what  is  called  the  Carver  lands,  granted 
him  by  the  western  Indians,  situated  in.  the  Wisconsin  Territory. 
The  following  was  transcribed  from  a  grave-stone  in  said  Mon- 
tague, about  one  mile  from  the  present  center : — "  In  memory  of 
Mrs.  Olive,  wife  of  Mr.  Moses  Gunn,  and  daughter  of  Capt.  Jona- 
than Carver  of  Montague,  who  died  April  21, 1789,  aged  30  years, 
leaving  4  children." 

That  part  of  the  town  taken  from  Sunderland  in  early  times 
was  called  Himting-hiU  Fields.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  thick- 
ly inhabited  by  animals  of  the  forest,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  deer, 
and  moose.  From  the  many  stories  of  himters,  one  only  is  select- 
ed. ^' A  Mr.  Ebenezer  Tuttle  and  his  father,  of  this  place,  at  the 
time  of  its  first  settlement,  went  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  agree- 
ing to  continue  out  over  night,  designating  the  spot,  about  3  miles 
from  any  house,  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  in  a  gloomy 
forest  They  separated  for  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  The  son 
returned  first  to  the  place  of  encampment ;  he  had  not  been  there 
long  before  he  heard  a  noise,  saw  the  bushes  move,  and,  being 
somewhat  frightened,  he  thought  he  saw  a  bear,  levelled  his  piece 
and  fired ;  his  father  replied,  ^  You  have  killed  me ! '  and  soon  expir- 
ed. It  was  th&Oi  almost  dark.  He  took  his  father  in  his  arms,  with 
what  emotions  nor  pen  nor  tongue  can  describe,  and  continued 
with  him  tiU  day,  and  then  went  and  gave  information  of  what 
had  taken  place."  In  the  grave-yard  in  said  Montague  there  is 
the  following  inscription: — 

*  Communication  from  J.  HartweU,  Esq. 
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"InmeiDoiyof  ]^.EUjahBardw«U,idio  died  Jui7  26, 1786,  in  r  27tli  jear  of 
Ills  age,  having  bat  a  few  dajrs  survired  y*  fatal  night  when  he  was  flung  nom  his 
horse  and  drawn  by  y  storrap  26  icjds  along  y«  path,  as  appeared  by  y«  place  where  his 
hat  was  fonnd,  and  here  he  had  spent  y*  whole  of  die  following  severe  oold  night  tread- 
ing down  the  snow  in  a  small  dicle.  The  Family  he  left  was  an  aged  Father,  a  wife, 
and  three  small  children." 


NEW  SALEM. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1763.  The  first  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  from  Middleborough,.and  some  from  DanTers.  Hie  first 
minister  was  Rev.  Samuel  Kendal,  who  died  in  1792,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  Joel  Foster,  who  was  settled  in 
1779 ;  he  resigned  in  1802,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Warren 
Pierce.  Rev.  Alpheus  Harding  succeeded  Mr.  Pierce  in  1807. 
The  north  Congregational  society  erected  their  meeting-house  in 
1836,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  south  church. 
The  church  (called  the  Orthodox)  was  organized  in  1824.  Rev. 
Levi  French  was  settled  pastor  the  next  year  •  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Erastus  Curtiss,  in  1834.  There  is  a  Baptist  church  near 
the  southern  line  of  the  town. 

The  south  Congregational  church  and  the  academy,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1795,  stand  on  a  very  elevated  hillj  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect  over  the  neighboring  valleys.  "  The 
fogs  of  Connecticut  river  seldom  rise  above  this  place,  while  it 
covers  the  surrounding  country ;  and  the  towering  Monadnock  on 
the  north  appear  like  islands  rising  from  a  boundless  ocean.''  This 
place  is  19  miles  from  Gre^ifield,  12  from  Montague,  35  from 
Worcester,  10  from  Athol,  and  73  from  Boston.  The  Ellington 
post-office,  in  this  town,  is  3  miles  distant  from  this  place,  in  a  little 
village  in  the  south  part  of  die  town.  Population,  1,255.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manu- 
facture of  palm-leaf  hats,  however,  receives  considerable  attention. 
In  1837,  seventy-nine  thousand  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$13,575. 

The  following,  relative  to  Revolutionary  times,  is  copied  from 
the  Barre  Gazette. 

**  The  news  of  the  battle  at  Lexington  tiew  through  New  England  like  wildfire.  The 
fwift  horseman  with  his  red  flag  proclaimed  it  in  eyery  village,  and  made  the  stirrins 
call  upon  the  patriots  to  more  forward  in  defence  of  the  rights  so  mthlessly  invaded 
and  now  sealed  with  the  martyr's  blood.  Putnam,  it  will  be  recollected,  left  his  ploagh 
in  the  furrow  and  led  his  gallant  band  to  Cambridge.  Such  instances  of  promptness 
and  devotion  were  not  rare.  We  have  the  following  instance  of  the  display  of  fervid 
patriotism  from  an  eye-witness — one  of  those  valued  relics  of  the  baud  of  '76,  whom 
now  a  grateful  nation  delights  to  honor. 

«  When  the  intelligence  reached  New  Salem  in  this  state,  the  people  weite  hastily  as- 
sembled on  the  village  green,  by  the  notes  of  alarm.  Every  man  came  with  his  gun, 
and  other  hasty  preparations  for  a  short  march.  The  militm  of  the  town  were,  then 
divided  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Capt.  G.  This  company 
was  paraded  before  much  consultation  had  been  had  upon  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken 
in  the  emergency,  and  while  determination  was  expressed  on  almost  every  counteDance, 
the  men  stopd  sUently  leaning  on  their  muskets,  awaiting  the  movement  of  the  spirit 
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in  thiB  Qffic«n.  Tliec«ptamiras8apposedtolieti&cmredwithtoi7ism,&ndlu^ 
indecisioa  and  backwardness  were  ample  proof,  if  not  of  his  attachment  to  royalty,  at 
least  of  his  unfitness  to  lead  a  patriot  bana.  Some  murmurs  began  to  be  liRud,  when 
the  first  lieutenant,  William  Stacy,  took  off  his  hat  and  addressed  tfaem.  He  was  a 
mAn  of  stout  heart,  but  of  few  words.  Pulling  his  commission  from  his  pocket,  he 
said :  <  Fellow-soldiers,  I  don't  know  exactly  how  it  is  with  the  rest  of  you,  but  for  one, 
I  will  no  longer  serve  a  king  that  murders  mj  own  countrymen ;'  aind  tearing  the  paper 
in  a  hundred  pieces,  he  trod  it  under  his  mot.  Sober  as  were  the  people  by  nature, 
they  could  not  restrain  a  loud,  wild  hurra  as  he  stefmed  forward  and  to<^  his  place  in 
&e  ranks.  G.  still  faltered,  and  made  a  feeble  endeavor  to  restore  order ;  but  they 
heeded  him  as  little  as  the  wind.  The  company  was  summarily  disbanded,  and  a  reo^ 
ganization  begun  on  the  spot.  The  gallant  Stacy  was  unanimously  chosen  captain^  and 
with  a  pcoudnr  commission  than  was  ever  borne  on  parchment,  he  led  a  small  but 
efficient  band  to  Cambridge.  He  continued  in  service  through  the  war,  reaching,  we 
believe,  before  its  dose,  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  under  the  command  of  Put- 


Th6  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  standing 
in  the  grave-ya^  near  the  south  Congregational  church. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev^  Samuel  Kendall,  who  died  Jan.  31, 1792,  in  the  85 
year  of  his  age,  first  nunister  of  New  Salem. 

Equal  in  dust  we  all  must  lie ; 

And  no  distinction  we  can  make, 
But  Faith  forbids  the  rising  sigh, 

And  sees  my  sleeping  dust  awake. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Kendall,  the  late  virtuous  &  amiable  consort  of  Mr.  Sam- 
ud  Kendall,  Jr.,  who  died  Oct.  y«  22, 1784,  in  the  Zi^jeta  of  her  age. 

Tantum  mors  temporalem  vastat  felidtateuL* 

Nor  art  nor  virtue  coifld  redeem  from  death. 
Nor  anxious  love  prolong  her  laboring  breathy 
Conjugal  bands  asunder  must  be  torn, 
And  thou,  surviving  pcutner,  left  to  mourn ; 
But  let  her  virtue  now  your  grief  suppress, 
And  wait  reluctant  till  you  meet  in  btiss. 


NORTHFIELD. 


"  In  1672,  a  township  was  granted  to  John  Pynchon,  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  other  associates,  at  Sqnakheag,  now  Norttmeld,  on  Connecticut 
river;  and  the  following  year  a  few  people  from  Northampton, 
Hadley,  and  Hatfield,  began  a  plantation  at  that  place.  The 
to\;rnship  was  laid  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  included  an 
area  of  six  miles  by  twelve,  extending  several  miles  into  the  pre- 
sent states  of  New  Hampshire  aiKl  Vermont,  including  a  valuable 
tract  of  interval  land.  The  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts 
was  at  this  time  unknown,  but  the  grant  was  supposed  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  the  province.  A  deed  to  William  Clark  and  John 
King  of  Northampton,  agents  for  the  proprietors  of  Northfield, 
covering  the  grant,  was  made  August  13,  1687,  by  Nawelet  Gon- 
gegua,  Aspiambelet,  Addarawan^t,  and  Meganichcha,  Indians  of 

*Thns  does  death  destroy  temporal  (happiness)  felicity. 
34 
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the  place,  in  consideration  of  '  two  hundred  fathom  of  '\rampam 
and  fifty-seven  pounds  worth  of  trading  goods.'  It  was  signed 
with  the  marks  of  the  grantors,  and  witnessed  by  Jonathan  Himty 
Preserved  Clap,  William  Clark,  Jr.,  Peter  Jethro,  Joseph  Atherton, 
and  Israel  Chauncey."  **  The  planters  built  small  huts,  and  co- 
vered them  with  thatch ;  made  a  place  for  pubhc  worship ;  and 
built  a  stockade  and  fort." 

A  great  part  of  Northfield  is  excellent  land,  particularly  several 
valuable  intervals  on  both  sides  of  Connecticut  river.  The  village 
of  Northfield  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  rising  above  the 
meadows  on  the  Connecticut.  The  main  street  runs  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length ;  it  is  wide,  ana  ornamented 
with  shade  trees.  The  houses  are  handsomely  built.  There  are 
two  churches  and  an  academy  in  the  village. 


Southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Northfield. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  the  village, 
showing  the  Unitarian  chiurch  and  some  other  buildings,  with  tfie 
shade  trees ;  the  whole  intended  to  give  a  characteristic  view  of 
the  appearance  of  the  village.  This  place  is  about  12  miles  from 
Greenneld,  12  from  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  16  from  New  Salem,  13 
to  Montague,  78  to  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  78  to  Boston.  Population, 
1,605.  Very  little  is  done  in  the  manufacturing  business  at  present 
in  this  town. 

Northfield  has  suffered  much  from  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare 
and  bloodshed.  Upon  the  opening  of  HiiUp's  war,  Northfield,  b©^ 
ing  a  frontier  settlement,  was  much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  1675,  nine  or  ten  people 
were  killed  in  the  woods  at  Northfield ;  others  escaped  to  the  gar- 
rison-house. The  day  after  this  took  place,  and  before  it  was 
known  at  Hadley,  Capt.  Beers,  with  thirty-six  mounted  infantry, 
was  detached  by  Major  Treat,  to  convoy  provisions  to  tfie  garri- 
son and  people  at  Northfield.    Beers'  route  led  through  the  present 
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towQt  of  Sdnderland,  Montague,  and  the  tract  called  Erving's 
Grant,  then  a  continued  forest,  through  which  was  an  imperfect 
road,  the  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles;  and  though  continually 
exposed  to  attacks,  he  passed  several  difficult  places,  and  amone 
others  Miller's  river,  without  seeing  an  Indian.  Dismounting  and 
leaving  the  horses,  the  march  was  continued  on  foot,  and  was  ne- 
cessarny  retarded  by  an  accompanying  baggage.  At  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles  from  the  garrison  at  Northfield,  the  route  lay 
over  a  deep  swampy  ravine,  through  which  ran  a  considerable 
brook,  emptying  into  Connecticut  river.  Discovering  Beers'  ap- 
proach, a  large  body  of  Indians  formed  an  ambuscade  at  this  place, 
and  lay  ready  to  attack  his  front  and  right  Without  discovering 
the  snare,  Beers  arrived  at  the  point,  and  received  the  fire  of  the 
Indians  from  the  margin  of  the  ravine  on  his  right.  A  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  party  fell  on  the  spot ;  the  remainder  instantly 
broke,  and,  in  scatterea  order,  retreat^  over  a  piece  of  level 
ground,  closely  followed  by  the  Indians.  Beers,  with  a  few  of  his 
men,  gained  an  abrupt  hill,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  his 
rear,  where  they  bravely  maintained  their  ground  some  time  against 
an  overwhelming  force ;  but  at  length  he  received  a  fatal  shot,  and 
the  survivors  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  ground.  Out  of 
the  thirty-six,  only  sixteen  escaped  back  to  Hadley,  leaving  the 
bag^iage  and  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.^  Two  days 
after  tnis  fatal  disaster,  Major  Treat,  with  one  hundred  men,  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  where  Beers  was  defeated,  and  witnessed  the 
horrid  barbarity  of  the  savages.  Several  of  the  slain  were  behead- 
ed, and  their  heads  were  elevated  on  poles  near  the  road;  one  man 
was  suspended  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  by  a  chain  hooked  to  his  un- 
der jaw,  probably  when  alive,  and  the  whole  scene  was  appalling. 
Pursuing  his  march  to  the  town,  the  majpr  found  the  garrison  safe, 
and  brought  them  off  with  the  inhabitants.  The  Indians  soon 
after  destroyed  the  fort,  houses,  and  every  thing  valuable  in  tho 
town. 

During  the  first  part  of  "  King  William's  war,"  which  com- 
menced in  1690,  Northfield  was  again  occupied  by  a  few  settlers,  pro- 
tected by  small  works,  and  a  few  troops,  furnished  by  government ; 
but  the  people  were  at  length  compelled  4o  abandon  it,  on  which 
the  Indians  the  second  time  destroyed  the  place.  Immediately 
after  the  peace  of  1713,  the  settlers  of  Northfield  returned  to  theit 
plantations,  rebuilt  their  houses,  and  one  for  public  worship;  and 
m  1718,  they  settled  Mr.  Benjamin  Doolittle,  from  Wallingford, 
Con.,  as  minister  of  the  place,  which  then  consisted  of  about  thirty 
families.  The  following  is  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  cler- 
gymen succeeding  Mr.  Doolittle :  John  Hubbard  in  1760 ;  Samuel 

«  Ha^ft  hUHan  Wars,  The  groand  where  this  disaster  took  place  is  still  called  Bteri 
pUim,  and  the  hill  where  the  captain  fell,  Beers'  momtam.  At  a  sandy  knoll  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road,  near  the  place  where  the  attack  commenced,  the  bones  of  the 
slain  were  a  few  years  since  to  be  found  bleaching  iti  the  sun.  The  mail  route  from 
Montague  to  Northfield  formerly  passed  over  the  ground ;  it  now  runs  a  little  to  the 
Jaoea^miU  is  sitnated  a  small  distance  north  of  the  place  of  attack. 
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O.  Alloi  in  1796 ;  Thomas  Mason  in  1799 ;  George  W.  Hosmer  in 
1830;  Oliver  C.  Everett  in  1837.  The  Trinitarian  church  was 
formed  in  1886.  Eli  Moody  and  Bancroft  Fowler  have  been  min- 
isters of  this  church.  The  Methodist  church  stands  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  town. 

[Brom  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  May  12, 1746.] 
"  By  an  express  from  the  westward,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Indians  kilPd  a  man 
who  was  going  from  Lunenburg  to  Nortfafield,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  but  was  not  found 
until  last  Monday.  He  had  been  to  Boston,  and  was  on  his  return  home,  with  about 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds  with  him  in  paper  bills,  which  he  was  carrying  up  to 
Northfield  to  pay  the  billeting  of  soldiers. — And  that  at  No.  4,  another  man  was 
killed  last  Friaay  sev'night,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  pretty  remarkable.  Maj. 
Willaid  with  several  soldiers  went  as  a  guard  to  some  women,  not  far  fiom  the 
fort,  who  went  out  to  milk  their  cows.  Two  of  the  party  having  separated  to  go  to  the 
barn,  one  of  them  seeing  a  door  of  the  stable  open,  .ran  before  to  shut  it,  fearing  the  cat- 
tle might  have  got  in  there ;  and  just  as  he  had  got  to  the  door,  he  saw  7  or  8  of  them 
in  the  stable ;  upon  which  he  cried  out,  the  stable  is  full  of  Indians !  They  not  minding  it, 
the  Indians  rushed  out  and  fired  upon  them,  and  shot  this  man.  The  major  and  guard 
hMuring  the  guns,,  called  the  men  to  arms,  and  advanced  in  haste  toward  the  enemy ; 
but  before  they  got  nigh  enough,  they  saw  one  of  the  Indians,  a  very  stout  fellow,  run 
up  to  the  mail  they  had  shot  and  strike  him  on  the  kead,  which  entirely  dispatched  him ; 
but  the  major  getting  good  aim,  fired,  and  supposes  to  have  struck  him,  as  tiiey 
were  scouring  off,  this  fdlow  being  seen  from  the  tort  to  drop  at  some  distance,  but  was 
eanied  off  by  the  others ;  also  much  blood  was  seen  at  the  place,  and  his  blankets,  very 
bloody,  were  found." 


The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
burial-ground  in  this  place : 

Rev.  John  Hubbard,  A.  M.,  second  minister  of  this  town^  died  Nov.  23, 1794,  in  the 
69*^  year  of  his  age,  and  45«^  of  his  ministry. 

A  man  he  was  to  all  his  people  dear 
And  passing  rich  with  'eighty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns,  he  held  his  godly  race, 
Nor  ever  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place. 
In  duty,  faithful,  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watched,  and  wept,  and  pray'd  for  all ; 
He  trv'd  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allnrd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Ib  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  Doolittle,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  NoMi- 
field,  who  died  Jaii7-  y«  9*^  1748,  in  the  54*^  year  of  his  age  &  30o>  year  of  his  minis- 


BlMi'd  with  good  InialMttMl  p*a, 
WoU  ikOkd  lo  two  Inpoiunt  vu, 
N<Mr  ho  fflled  tho  dmSlo  ttalioD 
Both  oft  pnoehor  ond  phyttdoii. 
To  con  mon'o  oJctaieowo  tnd  aiiif, 
Ho  took  mwooriod  earn  and  pdno ; 
Aad  iCfovo  to  moko  kio  pstiont  wholo 
ThnN^hoHt,  fai  bodj  and  In  oooL 


Bo  kir'd  hb  God,  lorM  to  do  good, 
To  all  hto  frienda  vast  kindnoao  ahow'd; 
Nor  could  hto  enemies  exclaim, 
And  Mjr  bo  was  not  kind  to  thorn. 
Hit  labon  met  a  sudden  clooe, 
Now  ho  on joya  a  awoet  repooa ; 
And  when  tho  juol  to  life  shall  rise, 
Among  the  fint,  hell  mount  tho  okioi^ 


ORANGE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1783.  The  face  of  the  township 
is  generally  rough  and  uneven.  Miller's  river,  which  now  passes 
through  the  central  part  of  the  town,  affords  valuable  water  privi- 
leges.   Mr.  Emerson  Foster  and  Mr.  Chandler  are  the  only  minis- 
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ten  who  have  be^i  settled  over  the  old  church  in  Orange,  now  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  town.  Mr.  Foster  was  minister  here 
about  1798.  Mr.  Chandler  was  in  the  place  but  a  short  time.  In 
1837  an  ecclesiastical  council  convened  and  organized  a  church, 
called  the  "  Evangelical  Church  of  Orange." 


Southern  mew  of  Orange f  (central  part.) 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  flourishing  little  village  of 
Orange,  now  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  Miller's  river,  which 
passes  through  the  place,  was  formerly  the  southern  boundary  of 
Orange.  The  northern  part  of  New  Salem  has  been  quite  recently 
annexed  to  this  town,  so  that  this  village  is  now  in  t^e  central  part. 
The  forests  have  been  recently  cleared  away  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  place  presents  the  appearance  of  a  new  settlement 
springing  up  in  the  wilderness.  Population  of  the  town  in  April, 
1837,  was  1,643.  Distance,  75  miles  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  manufactured  in  this  town  72,300  palm-leaf  hats,  the  value 
ofwhich  was  $12,050. 


ROWE. 

Tqis  town  was  incorporated  in  1785.  It  has  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, and  was  originally  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Jones.  In  1838,  the 
legislature  annexed  a  part  of  an  imincorpor^ted  tract,  called  Zoar, 
to  this  town.  This  tract  comprised  1,875  acres  of  land,  adjoining 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  which  were  six  families.  One  of  the 
cord<»i  of  forts  erected  about  1744  for  a  defence  against  the  French 
and  Indians  was  situated  in  this  town.  The  ruins  of  this  fortifi- 
cation, called  Fort  Pdham,  are  situated  south-east  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  the  center  of  the  town,  on  Pelham  brook,  a 
small  stream,  being  the  only  one  passing  through  the  town.  Rev. 
Preserved  Smith,  the  first  minister,  was  settled  here  in  1787;  his 
successor  was  Rev.  Jonathan  Keith,  was  settled  in  1808,  and  was 
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mieceeded  br  Mr.  Smith,  who  again  settled  in  1812.  His  raccettKnr 
was  Rev,  William  D.  Steams,  was  settled  in  1835.  Rev.  John  C. 
Thompson  was  settled  over  the  Trinitarian  church  in  1835.  There 
are  four  religious  societies  and  four  meeting-houses  in  this  town. 
Population,  688.  Distance,  22  miles  from  Greenfield  and  ISO  from 
Boston.  There  is  a  woollen  mill  in  this  town*  In  1837  there 
were  302  Saxony,  1,630  merino,  and  364  of  other  kinds  of  sheep, 
producing  wool  to  die  value  of  $4,249  80. 


SHELBURNE. 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Deerfield,  called  Deerfidd 
Nmihr'  West  It  received  its  present  name  from  Lord  Shelbume, 
of  England.  It  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town  in  1768.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town ;  the  first 
meeting-house,  which  was  built  of  logs  and  plastered,  stood  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  present  Congregational  church  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tovni.  The  first  Congregational  minister  was  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Hubbard,  who  was  settled  in  1773 ;  he  died  in  Middletown,  Ct. 
in  1788,  aged  45.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Jesse  Townsend,  who 
was  settled  in  1792,  and  resigned  in  1797 ;  the  next  pastor  was 
Rev.  Theophilus  Packard,  D.  D.',  who  was  settled  in  1799;  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name  in  1828.  The  Shakers 
came  into  this  town  in  1782;  they  continued  here  about  three 
years,  when  they  removed  to  New  Lebanon :  a  Mr.  Wood  was 
their  elder  or  leader.  The  oldest  house  now  standing  in  Shelburne 
Falls  village  was  built  by  these  people.  The  first  Baptist  church 
in  this  town  was  formed  in  1788,  and  their  first  minister  was  a 
Mr.  Green ;  in  1792  Rev.  David  Long  became  its  pastor,  and  con- 
tinued his  labors  nearly  forty  years.  The  Unitarian  society  was 
formed  in  1828.  The  Rev.  Pliny  Fiskc,  a  missionary  to  Palestine, 
who  died  at  Beyroot,  in  Syria,  in  1826,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

The  following  is  a  S.  Eastern  view  of  Shelburne  Falls  village,  on 
Deerfield  river,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  town.  It  consists 
of  about  thirty  dwelling-houses,  a  church,  an  academy,  and  other 
buildings.  The  descent  of  the  river  at  this  place  is  forty-seven  feet 
in  the  custance  of  forty  rods,  which  afibrds  abundant  water  power 
for  several  mills  for  difierent  purposes.  This  village  is  uncom- 
monly neat  and  beautiful  in  its  general  appearance.  The  engra- 
ving shows  the  northern  part.  Deerfield  river  runs  a  few  rods 
westward  of  the  houses  represented;  it  bends  round  to  the  east^ 
ward,  passing  over  a  rocky  bed,  falling  in  some  places  perpen- 
dicularly, foaming  and  roaring.  This,  with  the  elevated  banks  on 
eadi  side,  covered  with  forest  trees,  presents  a  wild  and  pictu- 
resoue  scene. 

The  church  seen  in  the  engraving  in  the  distance  is  the  Baptist 
church,  erected  in  1836.  The  second  Baptist  church  was  formed 
in  1833,  and  the  Rev»  John  Alden,  Jr.,  was  constituted  pastor. 
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South-easUm  view  of  Shdbume  Falh  Village, 


The  Pranklin  Academy^  located  in  this  village,  was  incorporated 
m  1823.  Two  buildings  are  connected  with  the ,  institution :  one, 
(the  academy)  is  a  brick  edifice,  52  feet  by  38,  and  three  stories 
in  height.  It  is  seen  in  the  eneraving  in  the  distance,  with  a 
small  tower  or  steeple  on  the  roof.  The  other  is  the  house  occu- 
pied by  the  principal,  and  others  connected  with  the  academy. 
It  is  80  feet  by  30,  and  stands  about  60  rods  east  of  the  bride 
building.  The  average  number  of  scholars  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  about  90  each  term.  Ever  since  its  formation  it  has  been 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Alden,  the  Baptist  clergyman  mentioned 
above.  This  place  is  4  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  9  from 
Greenfield,  25  from  Northampton,  and  100  from  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 1,018.  In  1837  there  was  one  woollen  mill ;  1  scythe  manu- 
factory, which  manufactured  7,200  scythes,  the  value  of  which  was 
$9,400.  Fifteen  hands  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  scythe 
snaiths ;  capital  invested  in  this  manufacture  was  $10,000.  lliere 
were  6,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  valued  at  $1,000.  'Rie 
value  of  wool  produced  in  the  town  was  $4,500;  boots  and  shoes^ 
$4,000. 


SHUTESBURY. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1761.  The  town  was  first  set- 
tled mostly  by  peo^e  from  Sudbury,  in  1754,  and  was  at  that 
period  called  Road  Town.  The  land  is  uneVen,  encumbered  with 
stones,  and  the  soil  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  Rev* 
Abraham  Hill,  the  first  Congregational  minister,  was  settled  here 
in  174^.  Imbibing  political  sentiments  hostile  to  the  American 
cause,  Mr.  Hill  was  alienated  firom  his  people,  and  was  jregidariy 
dismissed,  vbl  1778 ;  the  church  wa^  reduced  to  ooe  member.    It 
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was  reorganised  in  1806  unth  20  members.  Rev.  John  Taylor 
was  settled  here,  1816 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Martyn  Cushinan. 
Population,  816.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Greenfield,  9  from 
Amherst,  and  78  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  22,000  palm- 
leaf  hats  manufactured. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Pratt,  of  this  town,  who 
lived  tp  a  very  advauced  age,  is  nrom  the  second  volume  of  Dr. 
Dwight's  Travels,  page  358. 

"He  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1687 ;  and  in  one  montb  from  the 
date  of  our  arrival  (Wednesday,  Nov.  13th,  1803)  would  complete  his  one  hundred  and 
sixteenth  year.  He  was  of  middle  stature ;  firmly  built ;  plump,  bat  not  encumbered 
with  flesh;  less  withered  than  multitudes  at  seventy;  possessed  of  considerable 
strength,  as  was  evident  from  the  grasp  of  his  hand  and  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  and 
without  anv  marks  of  extreme  age.  About  two  months  before,  his  sight  became  so 
impaired,  that  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  persons.  His  hearing,  also,  for  a  short 
time  had  been  so  imperfect,  that  he  could  not  distinctly  hear  common  conversation. 
His  memory  was  stili  vigorous ;  his  tmderstanding  sound ;  and  his  mind  sprightly 
in  its  conceptions. 

"  The  principal  part  of  the  time  which  I  was  in  the  house,  he  held  me  by  the  hand ; 
cheerfully  answered  all  my  questions ;  readily  gave  me  an  account  of  hin^f  in  such 
particulars  as  I  wished  to  know ;  observed  to  me  that  my  voice  indicated  that  I  was 
not  less  than  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  that  he  must  appear  very  old  to  me :  adding, 
however,  that  some  men,  who  had  not  passed  their  seventieth  year,  probably  lookA 
almost,  or  quite,  as  old  as  himself.  The  remariE  was  certainly  just ;  but  it  was  the  first 
time  that  I  had  heard  persons  who  bad  reached  the  age  of  seventy  considered  as 
being  young.  We  were  informed,  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  his  host,  that  he  had 
been  a  laborious  man  all  his  life ;  and  particularly,  that  ne  had  mown  grass  one  hun- 
dred and  one  years  successively.  The  preceding  summer  he  had  been  unable  to  per- 
form this  labor.  During  this  season  his  utmost  effort  was  a  walk  of  half  a  mile.  In 
this  walk  he  stumbled  over  a  log,  and  fell.  Immediately  afterwards  he  be^an  evi- 
dently to  decline,  and  lost  in  a  considerable  degree  both  lus  aght  and  heanng.  In 
the  summer  of  1802,  he  walked  without  inconvenience  two  miles,  and  mowed  a  small 
quantity  of  grass. 

«  Throughout  his  life  he  had  been  uniformly  temperate.  Ardent  spirits  he  rarely 
tasted ;  cider  he  drank  at  times,  but  sparingly.  In  tne  vigorous  periods  of  life  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  eat  flesh,  but  much  more  abstemiously  than  moat  other  per^ 
tons  in  this  country.  Milk,  which  had  always  been  a  great  part,  was  now  the  whole 
of  his  diet.  He  is  naturally  cheerful,  and  humorous ;  apparently  unsusceptible  of 
tender  emotions ;  and  not  much  inclined  to  serious  thinking.  According  to  an  account 
which  he  gave  Ms  host,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  near  seventy  years 
before  our  visit  to  him;  but  was  not  supposed  by  him,  nor  by  others  acquainted 
with  him,  to  be  a  religious  man.  He  conversed  easily,  and  was  plainly  gratified 
with  the  visits  and  conversation  of  strangers.  When  he  was  ninety-three  years  old,  he 
made  a  bargain  with  his  host,  (who  told  us  the  story,)  that  he  should  support  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  for  £20. 

"He  was  never  sick  but  once,  and  then  with  the  fever  and  ague.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  that  a  man  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  old,  without  religion, 
was  a  melancholy  sight  to  me. 

"  Three  or  four  years  before  this  time  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  an  advertisement,  written 
by  a  person  who  professed  and  appeared  to  be  acquamted  with  him  and  his  con- 
cerns, in  which  it  was  said  that  his  descendants,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  fiith 
generation,  amounted  probably  to  more  than  1,500." 


SUNDERLAND. 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Hadley.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1718,  and  the  Rev.  Josiah  Willard  was  ordained 
the  first  minister  the  same  year.    Mr.  Willard  died  in  1790,  aged 
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mnety  years.  The  following  ministers  have  succeeded  him,  viz. 
William  Rand,  who  settled  here  in  1724;  Joseph  Ashley,  in  1747 ; 
Asa  Lyon,  in  1792;  David  H.  Williston,  in  1804;  James  Taylor, 
in  1807;  Henry  B.  Holmes,  in  1833.  • 

The  centml  village  of  Sunderland  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
fine  interval  of  land  on  the  east  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  It 
consists  of  about  fifty  dweUing-houses  and  a  Congregational 
church.  The  village  street  is  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in 
extent  The  North  village  is  about  three  miles  from  the  center, 
and  contains  about  fifteen  or  twenty  dwellings,  and  a  Baptist 
church.  Rlum  TVee  village  is  three  miles  south,  and  is  about  the 
size  of  the  north  village.  At  the  central  village  there  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Connecticut,  858  feet  in  length ;  it  was  built  in  1832,  at  an 
expense  of  $20,000.  The  village  is  handsomely  built,  and  the 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  uncommonly  interesting :  the  Sugar-loaf 
mountain  rises  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  in  solitary  and  striking  grandeur ;  while  Mount 
Toby  rises  to  the  eastward.  Population,  729.  Distance,  10  miles 
from  Greenfield,  10  from  Hadley,  5  from  Montague,  29  from  Spring- 
field, 70  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  86  from  Boston.  The  value 
of  com  brooms  manufactured  in  this  place  in  1837  was  $11,416^ 

Mount  Toby  is  a  sand-stone  monntain,  elevated  about  a  thousand  feet  above  Con- 
necticat  river,  and  lies  partly  in  Sunderland  and  j^artly  in  Leverett,  and  is  almodt 
covered  with  u>rests.  On  the  north-west  side  of  this  mountain,  in  the  north  part  of 
Sunderland,  are  a  cave  and  fissure  which  have  attracted  some  attention.  **  The  follow- 
ing section  wQl,  I  apprehend,"  says  Prof.  Hitchcock  in  hjs  Greological  Report,  "  ren* 
der  intelligible,  not  merely  the  form  and  situation  of  this  cave  and  fissure,  but  also 
the  mode  of  their  production.  They  occur  in  a  conglomerate  rock  6f  hew  red  sand-stone. 


on  the  north-west  side  of  Mount  Toby,  in  the  north  part  of  Sunderland.  The  conglome* 
rate  strata  are  several  feet  thick ;  and  immediately  beneath  this  rock  Kes  a  slaty 
micaceous  sand-stone,  which  is  very  subject  to  disintegration  ;  as  mav  be  seen  a  little 
north  of  the  cave,  where  the  conglomerate  projects  several  feet  beyond  the  slate,  whose 
ruins  are  scattered  around.  The  spot  is,  perhaps,  300  or  400  feet  above  Connecticut 
river ;  yet  there  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  in  all  the  region  around,  that  water  once 
acted  powerfully,  and  probably  for  a  long  period,  at  various  elevations  on  the  sides  of 
this  mountain ;  and  not  improbably  this  aqueous  agency  assisted  in  undermining  the 
Gongkmierale  rock  by  wearing  away  the  sand-stone." 

At  A  and  B,  the  rock  is  but  slightly  removed  firom  its  original  position  ^  but  in  the 
space  between  these  points,  the  slate  appears  to  have  been  worn  awayj  so  as  to  caus6 
the  whole  congiomerate  stratum,  which  is  from  50  to  60  feet  thick,  and  consequently 
of  immense  weight,  to  faU  down,  producing  the  fissure  a  and  the  cavern  b.  The  fis- 
sure is  9  feet  wide  at  the  imj  and  open  to  d,  40  feet ;  bekm  which  it  is  filled  witii 
rubbish.  The  cavern  is  wider  than  this  in  some  parts,  though  veiy  irregular  in  this 
respect.  Its  bottom  also  is  rendered  very  uneven  by  the  large  masses  of  rock  that  have 
tumbled  down.    In  the  deepest  spot  (56  feet)  the  rocks  aie  separated  to  the  surface, 
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80  as  to  let  the  light  firotn  abote.  The  whole  length  of  the  caTem  is  148  feet.  Its 
goieral  direction  is  nearly  east  and  west ;  bat  towards  its  eastern  part  it  turns  almost 
at  right  angles  to  the  left,  in  conseqaence  of  the  rock  A  having  been  broken  in  a 
north  and  soath  direction  inm.  the  mass  of  the  mountain.'' 


WARWICK. 


The  Indian  name  for  this  town  was  Shaomet,  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1763.  The  first  church  which  -^as  formed  here, 
in  1760,  consisted  of  twenty-six  members.  Rev.  Lemuel  Hedge,  the 
first  minister,  was  ordained  here  December  3d,  1760,  on  the  day 
of  the  formation  of  the  church ;  he  died  in  1777,  aged  44  years. 
His  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Reed,  who  was  settled  here  in 
1779;  he  died  in  1812,  aged  57.  Rev.  Preserved  Smith,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Reed,  was  settled  in  1814.  The  church  and  society 
now  worship  in  the  third  house  that  has  been  built  for  the  society ; 
it  was  erected  in  1836.  The  Trinitarian  church  in  this  place  was 
organized  in  1829,  and  consisted  at  that  time  of  thirty  members. 
Rev.  Samuel  Kingsbury,  the  first  minister,  was  installed  pastor  in 
1833,  and  resigned  in  1835.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Roger  C, 
Hatch. 

There  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  an  insulated,  mountain- 
ous elevation,  called  MourU  Grace^  from  which  there  is  a  fine 
prospect.  There  is  a  scythe  factory  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there 
were  manufactured  here  47,000  palm-leaf  hats,  which  were  valued 
at  $6,400.  Population,  1,111.  Distance,  14  miles  from  Green- 
field, 22  south  from  Keene,  N.^  H.,  and  78  from  Boston.  In  1812, 
there  was  a  glass  manufacturing  company  established  here,  with  a 
capital  of  $70,000. 


WENDELL. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1781.  It  is  mostly  a  forming 
town,  composed  of  scattered  plantations,  there  being  no  considera- 
ble village  in  the  town.  The  surface  is  uneven,  but  not  much 
broken  or  precipitous.  There  are  two  houses  of  worship  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town,  one  a  Congregational,  the  other  a  Bap- 
tist church.  Rev.  Joseph  Kilbum,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
settled  here  in  1783;  he  died  in  1815>  and  his  successors  have 
been  Rev.  Hervey  Wilbiu:,  Rev.  John  B.  Duncklee,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Claggett. 

Miller  river,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  town, 
is  here  a  fine  stream,  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  this  part  of  the  township.  Population,  847.  Distance,  14 
miles  from  Greenfield,  and  80  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
37,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  here,  valued  at  $5,000  j  the 
value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  $5,250. 
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The  territory  comprising  this  town  was  a  part  of  the  original 
grant  of  Hadley,  from  which  it  was  separated,  with  Hatfield,  in 
1761,  with  which  town  it  remained  one  hundred  years,  till  its 
incorporation  in  1771.  The  Rev.  Rufus  Wells,  the  first  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  ordained  here  in  1771 ;  he  died  in  1834,  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  Rev.  Liemuel  P.  Bates,  a  native  of  Blandford, 
Scotland,  was  settled  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Wells  in  1822 ;  he 
resigned  in  1832,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Ferguson  in 
1836.  There  is  a  small  Baptist  church  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town. 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  interval  land  on  Connecticut 
river,  but  it  is  not  of  the  first  quality.  The  town  street,  which 
passes  by  the  Congregational  church,  runs  parallel  with  the  river 
about  two  miles  westward ;  between  this  street  and  the  river  there 
is  an  extensive  tract  of  swampy  land,  called  Whately  Swamp, 
extending  from  north  to  south  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  town. 
Westward  of  the  street  above  mentioned,  the  township  is  hilly,  and 
the  soil  in  many  places  rich  and  fertile.  In  1837,  there  were  3 
woollen  mills,  which  consumed  52,500  lbs.  of  wool,  employing  36 
hands,  13  males,  23  females ;  67,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufac- 
tured, valued  at  $37,000.  The  value  of  palm-leaf  hats  manufac- 
tured was  $7,500 ;  value  of  gimblets  manufactured,  $11,125 ;  value 
of  brooms  and  brushes  manufactured,  $6,877;  value  of  pocket-books 
and  wallets,  $16,000;  value  of  stone  ware,  $3,000.  Population, 
1,140.  Distance,  11  miles  south  of  Greenfield,  9  irom  Northampton, 
and  92  from  Boston. 


HAMPDEN    COUNTY. 

Hampden  county  was  incorporated  in  1812,  previous  to  which  it 
formed  the  southern  part  of  the  old  county  of  Hampshire.  The 
soil  is  generally  quite  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  particularly  on 
Connecticut  river,  which  centrally  intersects  the  county.  There 
are  also  fine  latids  on  Westfield  river.  Chicopee  river  and  its 
branches  afford  great  water  power ;  it  flows  westward,  and  passes 
into  the  Connecticut  in  Springfield.  Agriculture  has  been  the 
principal  business  of  the  inhabitants;  of  late  years  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  manufacturing  business.  The  New  Haven 
and  Northampton  canal  runs  through  the  eastern  section  of  the 
county,  and  promises  sreat  facilities  for  the  transportation  of 
various  articles  to,  and  from  southern  markets.  The  Western 
railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany  is  now  in  progress,  and  will 
extend  through  the  whole  length  of  this  county  firom  east  to  west. 
A  range  of  the  Green  mountains  lies  along  th€^  whole  western  bor- 
der of  this  county,  separating  it  from  Berkshire.  The  Lyme  range 
of  mountains  rises  in  the  easterh  part,  and  extends  in  a  southerly 
line  into  Connecticut.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which 
are  18  in  number. 
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Blandford,  Loogmeadow,  Russell,  Westfield, 

Brimfield,  Ludlow,  Southwick,        West  Springfield, 

-Chester,  Monson,  Springfield,        Wilbraham. 

Granville,  Montgomery,  Tolland, 

Holland,  Palmer,  Wales, 

The  population  of  this  county  in  1820  was  28,021 ;  in  1830,  it 
was  31,610;  in  1837,  it  was  33,627. 


BLANDPORD. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1741.  The  inhabitants  to  a 
peat  extent  are  descended  from  a  company  of  emigrants,  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  by  whom 
this  town  was  originally  settled.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McClenathan 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister;  it  is  supposed  that  he  was 
from  Ireland.  Joseph  Patrick  and  James  Morton  appear  to  have 
been  the  next  in  order,  Joseph  Badger  and  Jonathan  Keep  the 
next.  Mr.  Badger  was  for  three  years  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  Rev.  Dorus  Clark  was  settled  here  in  1823,  he  resigned  in 
1835 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  J.  Hinsdale,  in  1836. 

This  township  is  situated  principally  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
a  range  of  the  Green  mountains.  In  this  town  comm^ices  the  ridge 
of  rocky  hills  which  extend  to  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire  county,  m 
1837,  there  were  in  this  town  1  woollen  mill,  with  2  sets  of 
machinery;  13,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$18,000 ;  1  paper-mill,  which  manufactured  60  tons  of  pajper,  val- 
ued at  $2,500.  There  were  1,535  cows;  cheese  manufactured, 
230,000  lbs.;  butter,  20,000  lbs.;  value  of  cheese,  $16,100 ;  butter, 
$3,000:  males  employed,  200;  females,  300;  capital  invested, 
$60,000.  Population,  1,443.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Springfield, 
and  116  from  Boston. 


BRIMPIELD. 


This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  the  year  1701, 
to  a  number  of  petitioners,  inhabitahts  of  Springfield.  The  town- 
ship as  originally  granted  was  8  miles  square,  and  was  at  first 
designated  by  the  ''Plantation  adjoining  Springfield;"  but  the 
committee,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  as  stated  in  the  records, 
soon  gave  it  the  name  of  Brimfield.  The  first  grants  of  land 
were  made  in  December,  1701,  to  13  persons.  Very  little  seems  to 
have  been  done  towards  the  settlement  of  the  place  for  a  conside- 
rable time,  owing  probably  to  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by 
the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians.  In  1717,  the  proprietors' 
committee  petitioned  for  an  extension  of  the  township  3  miles  fur- 
ther east,  which  was  granted.  After  this  the  settlement  progressed 
rapidly.  Among  the  early  settlers  who  came  from  ^ringfield 
are  found  the  names  of  ShemUn,  Lombard,  Pynchon,  Hitchcock, 
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Brooks,  Morgan.  Burt,  Charles,  Collins,  Keep,  Scott,  Stebbins, 
Warriner,  Nichols,  Graves  and  Bliss.  The  Thomson  family  came 
from  Wobum,  and  the  Blodget  and  Russel  families  from  Lexington. 
The  jirBt  family  which  settled  in  Brimfield  was  of  the  name  of 
Hitchcock,  in  1714  or  1715.  The  principal  settlers  were  from 
Springfield.*  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1730,  and  included 
within  its  original  Umits  the  towns  of  Monson,  Wales,  and  Hol- 
land. In  17^,  a  meeting-house,  45  feet  by  40,  was  erected,  and 
stood  more  than  eighty  years.  The  records  of  the  church  were 
burnt  in  1748,  and  some  early  interesting  facts  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  Rev.  Richard  Treat,  the  first  minister,  (a  native  of 
Milford,  Conn.)  was  probably  ordained  in  1725;  his  successor. 
Rev.  James  Bridgham,  was  settled  in  1736 ;  the  next  minister  was 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Williams,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  nearly 
twenty-two  years,  and  died  in  1796,  aged  47.  JRev.  Clark  Brown, 
his  successor^  was  dismissed  in  1803,  agreeably  to  his  own  request 
Rev.  Warren  Fay,  D.  D.,  was  settled  here  in  1808,  and  remained  two 

i rears  and  eight  months ;  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill  and  Rev.  Joseph  Ful- 
er  have  been  the  succeeding  ministers.  Most  of  the  people  of 
Brimfield,  from  its  first  settlement,  have  continued  of  one  religious 
denomination. 


SnUh^eattem  friem  of  Brimfield, 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Brimfield,  which  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-houses,  a 
number  of  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  A 
few  rods  south  of  the  Congregational  church,  seen  in  the  engra- 
vmg,  was  the  residence  of  Gen.  Eaton,  celebrated  for  his  daring 

•  Notice  of  Brimfield  in  the  "American  Quartcriy  Register,"  vol.  x,  by  B.  B. 
Edwards.  Mr.  £dwaiiis  has  drawn  up  a  foil  list  of  all  the  Ccmgregational  minis, 
ters  in  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  with  historical  notices,  evidently  with  much  labor 
and  aecaraqr,  and  tne  author  of  this  work  would  here  egress  his  obligations  to  that 
valuable  pnblicatioii  for  much  historical  infonnation. 
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expedition  through  the  deserts  of  Barca,  in  Africa.  This  town 
contains  much  good  land,  and  is  finely  watered  by  Chicopee  and 
Quinebaug  rivers.  In  1837,  there  were  10,(J00  pairs  of  boots  and 
36,000  pairs  of  shoes  maniifactured  in  this  town,  the  value  of 
which  was  $58,650;  males  employed,  125;  females,  50.  There 
were  12,780  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  valued  at  $5,112. 
There  was  1  cotton  mill,  with  1,332  spindles;  230,000  yards  of 
clotfi  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $19,500.  Distance,  19  miles 
from  Springfield,  25  miles  south-west  of  Worcester,  and  70  from 
Boston.     Population,  1,618. 

Gen.  William  Eaton  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  this  town, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried.  He  was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Feb.  23,  1764. 

"  At  a  rtry  early  period  he  disclosed  strong  indications  of  intellectual  vigofy  and  of 
mental  eccentricity.  At  the  age  of  about  16  vears,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  his  parents,  he  went  from  home  and  enlisted  into  the  army.  This  was  in  1780,  near 
the  close  of  the  revolntionarY  war ;  and  young  Eaton  continued  in  the  armj  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  a  contaderable  part  of  the  time  in  the  humble  station  of  a  pri- 
vate soldier ;  but  he  attained  the  rank  of  a  sergeant.  AAer  the  peace,  in  1784,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  the  year  aAer  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Dartmouth  college,  where  he  graduated  in  1790,  the  period  of  -his  colle- 
giate li£e  having  been  protracted,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  devoted  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  school-keeping,  which  his  want  of  pecuniary  resources  rendered 
necessary. 

"  In  October^  1791,  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Vermont,  resid- 
ing at  that  time  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  school- 
keeping.  In  March,  1792,  he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States;  and  whilst  in  this  situation,  he  performed  various  services  upon  the  western 
and  southern  frontiers.  He  continued  in  the  army  until  1797,  when  he  was  appointed 
consul  to  Tunis.  He  continued  in  this  difficult  (and  it  may  be  added,  perilous^  situa- 
tion until  1803,  during  which  period  he  discharged  the  consular  functions  witn  great 
firmness  and  abilitv.  In  1604,  Gen.  Eaton  returned  to  America  and  visited  Washing- 
ton, where  he  discbsed  the  famous  enterprise  which  he  had  planned  to  restore  the 
ez-bashaw  of  Tripoli,  and  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  government,  he  embarked  in 
July  of  the  same  year,  in  the  Argus  sloop  of  war,  with  the  intention  of  engaging  in 
this  bold  and  hazardous  undertaking,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  on  the  25th 
of  November  following.  From  Alexandria  he  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  he  found  the 
ex-bashaw,  who  approved  of  the  enterprise,  and  aAer  having  made  suitable  arrange- 
ments, and  recruited  about  500  men,  (100  of  which  only  were  Christians,)  it  was 
determined  by  Eaton  and  the  ez-bashaw  to  cross  the  desert  and  seize  the  province  and 
city  of  Deme.  After  a  difficult  and  fatiguing  journey,  through  a  dreary  desert,  pre- 
senting innumerable  obstacles,  they  arrived  within  the  province  of  Deme,  and  soon 
attacked  and  captured  the  city,  having  the  assistance  of  the  Hornet  sloop  of  war. 
The  boldness  and  desperate  bravery  of  Gen.  Eaton  and  his  little  party  alarmed  the 
reigning  bashaw  and  his  barbarian  subjects,  who  almost  thought  they  were  something 
more  tmm  human  beings ;  but  the  progress  of  Gen.  Eaton  was  an*ested  by  a  peace 
which  the  American  consul  concluded  with  the  bashaw.  After  this,  Gen.  Eaton 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  every  where  received  with  the  most  distin- 
guished applause,  the  grateful  tribute  of  patriotic  and  heroic  achievements. 

"  Gen.  Eaton  was  a  very  extraoi-dinary  character ;  he  possessed  much  original 
^eniuS)  was  bold  in  his  conceptions,  ardent  in  his  passions,  aetermined  in  his  resolu- 
tions, and  indefatigablv  persevering  in  his  conduct.  He  possessed  consideral>le  lite- 
rary acquirements,  and  the  style  of  his  writings  was  characteristic  of  his  mind ;  bold, 
energetic,  and  decisive.  His  courage  was  equalled  only  by  his  resolution  :  and  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprises,  by  his  ability  and  perseverance  to  execute  them."* 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark  presented  him  with  an  elegant 
•  Pease  and  Niles'  Gazetteer  of  Connecticut. 
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acknowledgment,  in  a  ^Id  box,  of  services  he  rendered  several 
captured  Danes  at  Tunis,  and  he  also  received  from  Massachu- 
setts the  gift  of  10,000  acres  of  land,  in  token  of  the  respect  in 
which  his  talents  and  services  were  held  by  that  state. 

Epitaphs  copied  from  the  burying-yard  in  Brimfield. 

This  is  erected  as  a  faint  expression  of  filial  respect ;  and  to  mark  the  spot  where 
repose  the  remains  of  Gen.  William  Eaton,  who  died  Jane  1st,  1811,  M.  47. 

In  memory  of  Stephen  Pjrnchon,  Esq.,  who  died  Feb.  5, 182S,  JE.  55. 

One  truth  is  certain,  when  this  life  is  o'er 
Man  dies  to  live ;  and  lives,  to  die  no  more.* 


CHESTER. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1765.  The  Rev.  Aaron  Bascom 
and  Samuel  M.  Emerson  appear  to  have  been  the  first  ministers. 
Rev.  Rufus  Pomeroy  was  settled  here  in  1819 ;  he  resigned  in  1827, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Saul  Clark  in  1829.  Mr.  Clark  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Alanson  Alvord,  in  1834. 


Southern  vi$w  of  Chester, 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  Chester  village^  situated  in 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  town  of  Chester.  This  place 
is  situated  at  the  comers  of  four  towns,  viz.  Chester,  Blandford, 
Norwich,  and  Montgomery.  The  Methodist  church  seen  in 
the  engraving  stands  on  the  line  between  the  towns  of  Chester 
and  Blandford;  the  house  on  the  left  is  in  Blandford.  This  little 
village,  consisting  at  present  [1838]  of  about  15  dwelling-houses,  a 
cotton  factory,  and  some  other  buildings,  is  situated  in  the  gorge 
through  which  the  Westfield  river  passes.  The  route  of  the  Wes- 
tern railroad  is  laid  out  through  the  village.  Part  of  the  moun- 
tainous elevation  seen  in  the  back  ground  is  within  the  limits  of 
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Nonrich.  This  place  is  5  miles  fixnn  the  center  of  the  town,  12 
from  Westfield,  16  from  Northampton,  21  from  ^pringfield,  and 
lissom  Boston.  The  scenery  along  the  Westfield  river  is  wild 
and  picturesque  in  many  places.  Population,  1,290.  In  1837, 
there  were  2  cotton  mills;  cotton  spmdles,  1,690;  cotton  goods 
manufactured,  225,000  yards ;  value,  $22,075 ;  males  employed, 
13 ;  females,  22.  There  were  1,055  Saxony  sheep,  2,495  merino, 
and  170  of  other  kinds  of  sheep ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  2  and 
three  fourdis  pounds ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $5,817  38  \  capital 
invested,  $11,347.  There  weris  3  tanneries ;  hides  tanned,  33,600 ; 
value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $10,900 ;  the  value  of  \dn- 
dow  blinds  manufactured,  $15,000;  males  employed,  14 ;  females, 
twenty-six. 


GRANVILLE, 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1764,  and  included  in  its  origi- 
nal limits  the  present  town  of  Tolland.  Rev.  Modes  Tuttle  anpears 
to  have  been  the  first  minister.  He  was  settled  in  1747,  ana  con- 
tinued pastor  here  about  six  years;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jedediah  Smith,  who  was  ordained  in  1756.  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  piety,  pleasantness,  and  affability.  ''  After  his 
dismission,  in  1776,  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and  embarked 
at  Middletown,  Con.,  with  his  family,  for  Louisiema.  In  a  long  pas- 
sage up  the  Mississippi,  being  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  ana  nox- 
ious atmosphere,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  in  a  phrensy 
leaped  into  the  river.  Though  rescued  from  the  water,  he  soon 
after  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  land.  The  river  gradually 
encroached  on  tfie  bank,  till  the  grave  was  borne  away,  and  '  no 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulcher  unto  this  day.'  His  family  went 
on  and  founded  a  settlement  in  that  remote  country.  The  descend- 
ants comprise  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Louisiana. 

The  church  was  destitute  of  a  pastor  for  20  years,  and  the 

plaee  was  a  moral  waste.  Divisions  were  prevalent  in  the  church, 
and  profaneness,  horse-racing,  and  intemperance  in  the  town." 
The  next  settled  minister  after  Mr.  Smith  was  Rev.  Timothy  M. 
Cooley,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1796,  and  his  labors  have  had  a 
happy  influence  in  the  town.  The  first  minister  of  the  Second 
ehurehj  or  church  in  West  Granville,  was  Rev.  Aaron  J.  Booge, 
who  was  installed  in  1786,  and  dismissed  in  1793.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joel  Baker,  who  was  settled  in  1797,  and  died  in 
1833 ;  his  successor,  Rev.  Seth  Chapin,  continued  pastor  till  1835. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  Eddy. 

The  principal  village  in  this  town  is  in  East  Granville.  It  is 
situated  on  a  very  elevated  hill,  about  17  miles  from  Springfield, 
lliis  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  agriculture  is  the 
principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1837,  pocket-books  were 
the  principal  articles  manufactured  in  the  town ;  the  value  of  these 
was  $6,240.    Population,  1,439.    The  church  in  East  Granville 
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OTganized  from  their  own  number  a  church  to  form  a  settlement  in 
Granville,  Ohio.  This  colony  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  churches  in  Ohio,  and  now  consists  of  about  400 
members.  The  church  in  West  Granville  likewise  organized  a 
church  which  settled  in  Gharlestown,  in  the  same  state ;  this  is 
also  in  a  flourishing  state. 

HOLLAND. 

Tms  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Brimiield.  It  was  incorpora- 
ted as  a  town  in  1796.  The  Rev.  Ezra  Reeve,  the  first  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  settled  here  in  1765.  He  died  in  1818,  at  the 
age  of  85.  The  next  minister  settled  here  was  Rev.  Enoch  Burt. 
James  Sandford,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Burt,  was  installed  here  in 
1831.  ^  Besides  the  Congregational,  there  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the 
place.  In  1837  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  having  1,024  spindles; 
It  consumed  20,902  lbs.  of  cotton;  104,612  yards  of.  cloth  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $10,451 20;  males  employed,  12;  females, 
17;  capital  invested,  $15,000.  Population,  495.  Distance,  20  miles 
from  Springfield,  and  70  from  Boston. 


LONGMEADOW. 

,  Tms  place  was  originally  a  part  of  Springfield ;  its  Indian  name 
was  MasacksuJc.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  precinct  in 
1713,  when  there  were  a  little  less  than  40  families.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1783.  '^It  is  not  known  exactly  at  what  pe- 
riod the  settlement  commenced  in  this  town,  but  probably  as  ear- 
ly as  1644.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  were  Benjamin  Cooiey, 
George  Colton,  (known  in  the  records  by  the  name  of  quarter-mas- 
ter Colton,)  and  John  Keep.  These  perswis  were  the  ancestors  of 
all  the  fiunilies  of  their  respective  names  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  original  settlement  in  what  is  now  Longmeadow  began  m 
the  meadow  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  In  1703  there  was  a  pe* 
titicn  from  the  inhabitants  to  the  town,  that,  on  account  of  the 
danger  which  they  were  in  from  floods,  and  some  other  inconve- 
niences attending  their  situation,  they  might  be  permitted  to  move 
out  of  the  general  field,  and  build  on  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  river.  This  petition  was  jgranted,  and  the  town  voted 
to  give  them  ^  the  land  from  Pecowsic  brook  to  Enfield  bounds, 
ana  from  the  hill  eastward  of  Longmeadow,  half  a  mile  further 
eastward  into  ihe  woods/  " 

The  soil  of  Longmeadow  is  fertile,  and  &e  inhabitants  are  al- 
most exclusiv-ely  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  principal 
village  is  pleasantly  located  near  the  east  bank  of  Connecticut 
river.  The  following  cut  is  a  northern  view  of  the  first  Gongrega^ 
tional  church,  and  exhibits  the  characteristic  scenery  of  this  plea- 
36 
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North  view  of  Congregational  Church,  Longnuadon. 

sant  village.  The  village  is  built  on  one  wide  level  street,  which 
passes  through  the  town,  following  the  course  of  the  Connecticut, 
on  the  first  rise  of  ground  above  the  meadows,  which  extend  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  town  from  north  to  south.  The  distance 
from  the  street  to  the  river  is  generally  about  one  mile.  Distance, 
4  miles  south  of  Springfield,  22  north  of  Hartford,  97  south- wester- 
ly firom  Boston.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1 
Baptist.  The  Baptist  and  one  of  the  Congregational  churches  are 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  called  East  Longmeadow.  An  ex- 
tensive range  of  forest  lands  extend  from  north  to  south  through 
the  town,  a  Httle  eastward  of  the  main  road.  The  western  part  of 
the  township  is  generally  level  and  free  firom  stones.  Popula*- 
tion,  1,251. 

The  first  minister  of  the  place  was  Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  who 
was  ordained  here  in  1716.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Willian^s, 
of  Deerfield,  and  was  carried  captive  with  his  father  to  Canada. 
He  served  as  chaplain  in  three  campaigns,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  fr<Mn  Dartmouth  college  in  1773.  He  died  in  1782, 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  and  66th  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  who  was 
Mtded  in  1785.  Mr.  Storrs  died  in  1819.  The  next  mmister  was 
Rev.  Baxter  Dickinson,  who  was  ordained  in  1823.  The  first 
settled  Baptist  minister  in  this  town  was  Rev.  George  B.  Atwell, 
who  was  ordained  in  1822.  The  Baptist  meeting-house  is  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town. 

"  On  the  26th  of  March,  [1676,]  a  number  of  people  firom 
Longmeadow,  being  on  their  way  to  attend  public  worship  in 
Springfield,  escorted  by  a  party  of  cavalry,  were  attacked,  and  two 
kUled  and  several  wounded.  As  the  attack  was  made  from  the 
woods  bordering  the  road,  die  escort  afforded  little  protection ;  two 
women,  with  their  children,  falling  from  their  horses  during  the 
confusion,  were  seized  by  the  Indians,  and  dragged  into  a  swamp  in 
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ihe  Tiemity.  In  the  mean  time  the  people  in  the  van  were  se^fely 
convoyed  to  Springfield  by  the  cavalry,  who  returned  expedi- 
tiously to  the  place  of  attack;  but  thelndians  had  retired  into  the 
woods*  The  next  day  the  captured  women  and  children  were 
found  in  the  margin  of  the  swamp,  badly  wounded  by  Indian 
hatchets,  some  of  whom  died  after  being  conveyed  to  their  places 
of  residence."— fioyl'^  Indian  WarSy  p.  125. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
ancient  grave-yard : 

In  memory  of  Re7.  Stephen  Williams,  D.  V.,  who  was  a  pradent  and  laborious  minify 
ter,  a  sound  and  evangelical  preacher,  a  pions  and  exemplary  christian,  a  sincere  and 
faithful  friend,  a  tender  and  e^ectionate  father  and  consort,  and  a  real  and  disinterested 
lOYer  of  mankind ;  departed  this  life  with  humble  and  cheerfol  hop^  of  a  better,  June 
10th,  1782,  in  the  90  year  of  his  age;  and  66th  of  his  ministry. 

Softly  with  fainting  head  he  lay  I    His  maker  kisse4  his  soul  away, 

Upcm  his  maker's  breast ;  |    And  laid  his  flesh  to  rest. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Long- 
meadow.  He  was  bom  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  30th,  1763,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1783,  ordained  Dec.  7, 1785,  died  Oct.  3,  1819.  In  the  private  relations  of  life 
he  eminently  illustrated  the  graces  of  ihe  christian.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  ap- 
inropriate,  perspicuous,  and  affectionate  exhibition  of  eyangelical  truth,  for  pro|viety, 
richness  and  fervor  in  social  prayer,  and  for  his  instructive  coversation  and  christian 
sympathy  in  pastoral  duties.  In  testimony  of  their  affectionate  remembrance  of  his 
personal  worth  and  their  regard  for  his  ability,  zeal  and  usefulness  as  their  cfaristiaa 
pastor,  his  mourning  congregation  erect  this  monument. 
Religion,  her  almighty  breath,  I  Amidst  that  calm  of  sweet  repose, 

•.Rebuked  the  winds  and  waves  of  death ;  |  To  Heaven  his  gentle  spirit  rose. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  Isaac  Colton,  who  died  Jan'*  23"i«  1757,  in  his  57th  yeu, 
dapt.  I.  Colton  had  a  military  genius,  commanded  a  company  at  Louisbourgf  in  1745v 
Was  respected  ^  useful  at  hcmie.  Was  a  man  of  prayer.  Isa.  31,  3.  For  behold  the 
Lord  doth  take  away  the  Captain. 

How  art  thou  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle ;  O  very  pUasam  host  thou  been,  ta 
memory  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Burt,  who  was  slain  in  the  memorable  batAs  of 
LMke  George,  Sept.  8th,  1755,  when  his  Colonel  and  other  brmte  officers  fell,  yet  a  8i|^ 
nal  victory  was  obtained  over  the  enemy.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Burt  was  a  deacon  of  tfatt 
church,  an  exemplary  christian,  a  man  of  Public  Spirit,  &  a  good  soldier ;  well  be- 
hyved  at  home,  and  in  y«army.  A  concern  for  pore  religioQ  causM  his  going  into  y« 
ttilttaxT  service.  He  died  in  hit  45lh  year.  2  Cbion.  35  and  25.  And  Jeremiah  liu 
mented  pver  Josiah. 

Mr.  NaUianiel  Burt,  a  respectable  and  worthy  Ihther  of  the  town  of  Longmeadow, 
was  bom  A.  D.  1636,  and  died  Sept.  29th,  1720.  This  monument  is  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  said  town,  as  a  token  of  gnuitude  for  his  donation  of  lands  made  by  han 
to  them  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  public  school.  Isaiah  32, 8.  The  liberal  de- 
riaeth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  he  shall  stand. 


LUDLOW. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1774.  The  first  Congregational 
minister  settled  here  was  Rev.  Antipas  Steward,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1793.  He  resigned  in  1803,  and  died  in  1814,  aged  80 
years.    His  successor,  Rev.  Ebenezer  B.  Wright,  settled  here  in 
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1819.  Mr.  Wright  resigned  in  1836,  and  was  succeeded  the  same 
year  by  Rev.  David  R.  Austin.  Besides  the  Congregational,  titiere 
IS  now,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  a  Methodist  church. 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  live  scattered  about  on  their  farms.  There  is,  however, 
a  flourishing  little  village  on  the  Chicopee  river,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  this  town,  dividing  it  from  Wilbraham  and 
Springfield.  Jenks'  cotton  factories,  two  in  number,  are  at  (his 
place.  The  village  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Chicopee.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  2  cotton  mills,  having  10,000  spindles ; 
600,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were  consumed;  1,600,000  yards  of  cotton 
ffoods  were  manu&ctured,  valued  at  ^160,000 ;  males  employed, 
88;  finnales,  200;  capital  invested,  $100,000.  Population,  1,329. 
Distance,  10  miles  from  Springfield,  and  84  from  Boston. 


MONSON, 


Tms  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Brimfield.  About  one  ninth 
of  the  proprietors  of  Uiat  town  settled  in  this  part  of  the  township. 
The  firat  house  east  of  Springfield  was  erected  more  than  140  years 
ago  widiin  the  present  limits  of  this  town.  The  name  of  the  man 
"mo  first  planted  himself  here  was  Fellis.  The  general  court 
granted  him  200  acres  of  land,  on  condition  that  he  would  erect 
'  and  keep  a  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers  passing  between 
Springfidd  and  Brookfield.  The  man  continued  awhile,  but  soon 
returned  to  ^ringfield  on  account  of  alarm  from  the  Indians.  Al- 
though he  did  not  entirely  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  yet  he 
held  and  sold  the  land.  '  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
Governor  Hutchinson's  family.  Of  the  above-mentioned  proprie- 
tors who  settled  within  the  present  limits  of  Monson,  were  Robert 
'  Olds,  (as  early  as  1715,)  Ezra  and  Samuel  King,  Benjamin  Munn, 
John  Keep,  John  Atchenson,  Mark  Ferry,  Daniel  Killam,  Obadiah 
Cooley,  and  Samuel  Kilbom.  On  petition  to  the  general  court,  this 
part  of  Brimfield  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  the  spring  of 
1760.  Previous  to  this,  the  name  of  Monson  was  given  to  it  by 
Grov.  Pownal. 

When  the  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  there  were  only  49 
families  in  the  limits  of  the  district  In  the  month  of  August  fol- 
lowing, the  first  district  meeting  was  held,  at  which  all  necessary 
officers  were  chosen.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  make  pre- 
paration for  the  public  worship  of  God.  In  1762,  about  2  years 
from  the  incorporation,  land  had  been  procured  and  a  meeting- 
house erected.  During  this  period  they  had  preaching  in  private 
houses,  by  candidates.  The  first  who  supplied  them  was  Simeon 
Strong,  afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  Rev.  Abishai  Sa- 
bin  was  the  first  pastor,  ordained  in  1762.  His  relation  to  the 
church  continued  about  10  years,  when  he  was  dismissed.  The 
second  pastor  was  Rev.  Jesse  Ives;  a  native  of  Meriden,  Co|i.>  and 
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graduate  of  Yale  college  in  1768.  He  was  instilled  in  1773,  and 
continued  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1805.  The  present 
pastor,  Rev.  Alfred  Ely,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  West  Springfield,  was 
ordained  in  1806.  The  amount  of  settlement  and  salary  which  the 
people  offered  Mr.  Sabin  is  not  known,  though  it  is  evident  he  had 
a  settlement  Mr.  Ives  had  a  settlement  of  £100,  and  £65  and  30 
cords  of  wood  as  an  annual  salary ;  and  the  present  pastor  $500. 
The  first  meeting-house  was  taken  down  in  1803,  having  stood  41 
years,  and  the  same  year  the  pre^^at  one  was  built.  HHiere  is  no 
notice  of  the  existence  of  any  organized  society  of  another  denomi- 
nation till  1798,  when  ^'  persons  composing  the  first  Baptist  society 
were  set  off." 


SmUh-eoMtem  view  of  Monson, 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  centra  part  of  Monson,  as 
seen  from  the  bridge,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  village. 
The  academy  is  seen  on  the  left,  surmounted  with  a  cupola;  the 
Congregational  church  is  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving ; 
the  building  standing  northerly  from  the  church,  with  a  small 
tower,  is  the  yestry.  Monson  Academy  is  well  endowed,  and  is  a 
very  respectable  institution. 

This  town  is  about  8  miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  6 
miles  in  breadth.  A  narrow  vale,  interspersed  with  some  small 
gravelly  hills,  runs  from  south  to  north  through  the  center,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  height.  Through 
this  vale  flows  for  a  considerable  distance  a  small  stream,  which 
flows  into  the  Chicopee  river  on  the  north.  On  this  brook,  within 
about  1  mile  of  the  center,  are  4  factories,  2  cotton  and  2  woollen. 
The  public  buildings  are  a  Congregational  meeting-house,  a  vestry, 
an  academy  building  and  laboratory  in  the  center,  a  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house on  the  west  border,  and  a  Methodist  chapel  about  2  miles 
south  of  the  center.  Distance,  13  miles  E.  from  Springfield,  and 
73  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  2,179. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  3  cotton  mills,  3,636  cotton  spin- 
dles; 606,071  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
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967,nOO;  males  employed,  47;  females,  73;  capital  invested,  |3S,000. 
There  were  two  woollen  mills  and  5  sets  of  machinery ;  wool 
consumed,  130,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured,  170,000  yards;  yalu^ 
at  $117,000;  males  employed,  43;  females,  37;  capital  invested, 
$29,260.  There  were  2,712  merino,  and  349  other  kinds  of  sheep 
in  the  town ;  value  of  wool  produced  was  $4,892 ;  value  o£  boots 
and  shoes  manufactured,  $6,600 ;  value  of  spectacles  manufactured, 
$7,060;  straw  braid^  $2,100. 


MONTGOMERY. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1780.  A  Congregational  church 
was  organized  here  in  1797;  it  consisted  at  the  time  it  was  organ* 
ized  of  five  male  members.  Rev.  Seth  Noble,  the  first  pastor,  was 
settled  here  in  1801,  and  resigned  in  1806.  He  died  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  a  few  years  since,  whither  he  had  removed.  His  succes- 
sor in  the  ministry  was  Kev.  John  H.  Fowler,  who  was  ordained 
in  1822 ;  he  died  in  1829,  aged  68.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev. 
Solomon  Edson,  who  was  settled  in  1832,  and  resigned  in  1836. 
Rev.  Caleb  Knight,  the  next  pastor,  was  installed  the  same  year. 

TUs  is  a  small  agricultural  town.  Population,  497.  Distance, 
12  miles  from  Springfield,  12  from  Northampton,  and  100  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  1,189  merino  and  279  other  kinds  of 
sheep ;  the  averai;e  weight  of  their  fleece  was  two  and  three  fourths 
pounds ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $2,220  36. 


PALMER. 


Tms  place  was  originally  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  north  of 
Ireland;  many  of  whose  descendants  remain  in  the  place.  The 
records  of  the  church  and  those  of  the  town  are  scanty  and  defec- 
tive. The  town  was  incorporated  in  1762.  A  church  was  probably 
organized  here  in  1730  or  1731,  three  years  after  the  town  was 
settled.    Rev.  John  Harvey,  who  was  ordained  by  the  Londonder- 

S'  presbytery,  was  settled  here  in  1734,  and  was  dismissed  in  1748. 
e  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Bums,  in  1763.  Mr.  Bums 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  Baldwin,  who  was  installed  in  1761 ; 
he  resigned  in  1811,  and  died  in  1813,  aged  81.  His  successors 
have  be^i  Rev.  Simeon  Col  ton,  settled  in  1811 :  Rev.  Henry  H.  F. 
Sweet,  in  1826;  Rev.  Joseph  K.  Ware,  in  1827;  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Backus,  installed  in  1832.  Till  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Colton,  this 
church  was  Scotch  Presbyterian. 

This  town  is  well  situated  for  agriculture,  between  the  forks 
made  hy  Ware  river  with  the  Chicopee  on  the  south,  and  the 
Swift  nver  on  the  north.  It  is  fast  rising  into  importance  as  a 
mantt£pu:turing  town.    In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a 
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little  villa^of  about  a  dozen  dwelling-houses  and  a  Congtegational 
church.  The  village  of  Three  Rivers  is  on  the  Chicopee,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town,  nearly  three  miles  from  the  center: 
this  is  a  factory  village,  consisting  of  about  20  dwelling-houses  and 
a  Baptist  church.  There  is  another  village  now  erecting,  about 
one  mile  from  the  center,  called  TfwrndUce  i^iUage.  In  each  of 
these  villages  there  is  a  large  cotton  mill.  In  1837,  there  were  2 
cotton  mills,  11,020  spindles ;  1,020,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  man* 
ufactured,  valued  at  $102,000 ;  males  employed,  100 ;  females,  200. 
One  woollen  mill,  with  2  sets  of  machinery;  68,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured,  valued  at  $54,000.  The  value  of  boots  and 
shoes  manufactured  was  $8,956 ;  value  of  scythes  manufactured, 
$10,000;  palm-leaf  hats,  $2,500.  Population,  1,810.  Distance, 
16  miles  from  Springfield,  23  from  Northampton,  7  to  Ware  village, 
9  to  Wilbraham,  31  to  Worcester,  and  71  from  Boston. 


RUSSELL. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1792.  It  was  formerly  a  port  of 
Westfield,  and  was  called  the  New-ixddition.  The  first  settlers  in 
this  town  were  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Barber,  and  a  Mr. 
Grey.  They  lived  upon  the  road  leading  from  Westfield  to  Bland« 
ford,  by  Sackett's,  and  up  the  mountain,  then  called  Glawow 
mountain.  A  Congregational  church  was  organized  here  in  loOO, 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Badger.  The  Congregationalists  own  a  small  well* 
,  finished  meeting-house  in  connection  with  the  Methodists.  There 
is  a  small  cotton  mill  in  this  town.  Population,  476.  Distance^ 
14  miles  from  Springfield  and  100  from  Boston. 


SOUTHWICK. 


Tms  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Westfield ;  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  distinct  town  in  1779.  Samuel  Fowler  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  settler  within  the  limits  of  this  town.  About  1734,  he 
located  himself  in  the  north  part,  then  called  Povert^^  so  called 
probably  from  the  lightness  of  the  soil  in  this  section  oiSouthwick. 
A  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  this  place  in  1773;  the 
first  settled  minister  was  ordained  the  same  year.  His  successor, 
Rev.  Isaac  Clinton,  was  ordained  in  1788.  Rev.  Dudley  D<  Rossiter, 
the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1816,  but  preached  but  a  very 
few  times  on  account  of  ill  health.  Rev.  Calvin  Foote,  his  succes- 
sor, was  ordained  in  1820.  Rev.  Elbridge  G.  Howe  was  installed 
here  in  1831,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Fletcher  in  1838.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  erected  about  one  mile  south  of  the  villaee ;  it  was 
burnt  in  1823;  a  new  one  was  erected  in  1824.  A  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  was  erected  in  1824,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
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town^    A  Baptist  church  was  erected  in  the  central  village  about 

1822. 

The  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  consists  of  about  26 
dwelling-houses,  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist,  and 
an  academy.  Mr.  Richard  Dickinson,  who  died  in  this  town  in 
1824,  appropriated  $17,000  in  his  will  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 
A  sum  not  exceeding  one  half  goes  to  the  support  of  a  grammar* 
school,  and  the  remainder  to  the  district  schools.  The  interest 
only  is  appropriated.  The  grammar-school  has  been  commenced, 
and  is  free  to  the  youth  of  South  wick.  This  place  is  11  miles  from 
Springfield,  5  from  Westfield,  6  from  E.  Granville,  22^  from  Hart- 
ford, Con.,  and  108  from  Boston.  Population,  1,291.  In  1837,  the 
value  of  powder  manufactured  in  this  place  was  $32,725 ;  hands 
employed,  13 ;  capital  invested  $17,300 ;  valu.e  of  cigars  manufac- 
tured, $6,350;  hands  employed,  10;  capital  invested,  $1,000;  value 
of  whips  manufactured,  $5,400 ;  value  of  whip-lashes,  $3,850;  males 
employed,  5 ;  females,  16 ;  capital  invested,  $1,000.  The  New  Ha* 
ven  and  Northampton  canal  passes  through  this  town,  and  com- 
municates with  several  large  ponds  in  the  south-eastern  section. 

It  will  be  perceived,  in  all  correct  maps  of  Connecticut,  that  a 
tract  of  land,  about  two  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  on  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  this  town,  projects  into  what  would  seem  ought 
to  belong  to  Connecticut.  This  tract  has  been  left  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Massachusetts  since  the  year  1800.  It  appears  that  the 
bounds  of  Springfield  and  Windsor  were  not  defined  with  much 
accuracy  in  this  section ;  the  botmds  at  the  north-west  point  of  the 
projection,  however,  appear  to  have  been  clearly  defined.  The 
western  bounds  of  Springfield,  in  which  part  of  Suffield  was  in- 
cluded, were  supposed,  but  erroneously,  to  extend  to  this  point.  A 
Mr.  Moore,  living  on  the  tract  in  question,  was  knowing  to  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Having  received  a  warning  to  a  militia  training, 
he  refused  to  appear,  denying  that  he  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Connecticut.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  general  assembly 
of  Connecticut,  who,  upon  an  examination  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
were  obliged  to  leave  this  tract  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

"  The  south  line  of  Massachusetts,  according  to  charter,  runs  west  from  a  point  three 
miles  sonth  of  the  most  southerly  branch  of  Charles  river,  and  every  part  of  it ; 
and  the  north  line  of  Connecticut  is  the  south  line  of  Massachusetts.  When  Mr.  Pyn- 
chon  settled  Springfield,  and  the  first  plantations  were  made  in  Connecticut,  in  1635, 
it  was  not  known  whether  the  territory  would  fall  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts 
or  not.  But  Mr.  Pynchon  at  first  considered  himself  as  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Connecticut  plantations.  In  1642,  Massachusetts  employed  two  surveyors^ 
Woodward  and  Saffery,  to  run  the  line  between  the  colonies.  These  pretended  to  as- 
certain the  south  line  on  Charles  river,  and  then,  sailing  round  and  gomg  up  the  Con- 
necticut, th^y  attempted  to  fix  the  line  there,  in  the  same  latitude.  But  either  through 
inattention  txc  the  use  of  bad  instruments,  they  determined  the  line  to  ^l  in  Windsor, 
many  miles  south  of  the  true  line.  Connecticut  was  dissatisfied  with  the  determination 
of  Woodward  and  Saifery,  and  made  repeated  proposals  to  Massachusetts  for  a  mutual 
adjustment  of  the  controversy,  which  were  ineffectual.  In  1694,  a  committee  appoint- 
ed  by  Connecticut  run  the  line,  and  found  the  former  survey  very  erroneous.  In  this 
sitaation,  the  inhabitants  of  Suffield  and  Enfield,  who  settled  under  the  claims  and 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  continued  to  encroach  upon  Windsor  and  Simsbury, 
which  excited  warm  animosities.    In  the  year  1700,  further  attempts  were  made  to 
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procnre  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute ;  the  line  was  run  by  commissioners  of 
both  colonies,  in  1702,  and  found  to  fall  far  north  of  the  former  line ;  but  Massachusetts 
disagreed  to  their  report.  In  1708,  Connecticut  appointed  commissioners  with  full 
powers  to  run  the  line,  and  establish  the  boundary ;  and  resolved,  that  unless  Massa- 
chusetts would  unite  to  complete  the  business,  they  would  apply  to  the  crown.  Mas- 
sachusetts did  not  agree  at  once  to  the  proposal  of  Connecticut ;  but  in  1713,  commis* 
sioners  were  appointed  on  the  pe.rt  of  both  colonies,  who  came  to  an  agreement  on  the 
13th  of  July.  On  mnning  the  line  it  was  found  to  fall  north  of  Enfield,  Suffield,  and 
Woodstock,  which  of  course  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  As  an  equi- 
valent for  the  land  which  had  been  taken  from  Connecticut  by  encroachments,  Massa- 
chusetts granted  a  tract  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  that  colony,  which,  in  1716,  was 
sold  for  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars,  which  sum  was  applied  to 
the  use  of  Yale  college.  Thi^  agreement,  however,  was  not  considered  as  conclusive 
and  satisfactory :  nor  was  the  boundary  between  the  two  states  definitely  settled  till 
May,  1804."» 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  grave- 
yard in  this  place : 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Abel  Forward.  His  talents  &c  learning  were  great.  Formed 
to  benefit  6c  instruct  mankind,  he  was  a  pulpit  orator,  A  pious  &  benevolent  divine,  a 
wise  and  prudent  councillor  &  skilful  Guide,  6c  believing  6c  teaching  the  Eeligion  of 
Jesus,  died  in  faith  6c  hope,  Jan7-  y*  15*^>  1786,  in  y«  38  year  of  his  age  and  13^  of  his 
ministry. 

Flere  et  meminiffe  relicmm  est 


In  memory  of  Mrs.  Keturah,  wife  of  y  Rer<>*  Abel  Forward,  who  died  Jan.  16^  in 
her  23^  year,  a  sincere  christian. 

How  lov'd,  how  valu'd  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  Dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
Tis  all  thou  art !  &  all  the  proud  shall  be. 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heaven  in  her  Eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  ic  love. 

Sunt  Lacrymae  rerum  et  meatum  mortalia  targunt. 

Keturah  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Abel  6c  Mrs.  Keturah  Forward,  died  Apr.  18«^ 
1775,  aged  3  monUis. 

O  welcome  tears,  a  tribute  due,  to  mother  6c  daughter  too, 
Whose  ashes  lie  mingled  as  one,  beneath  the  limits  of  this  stone. 

Pulsanti  aperietur.    Life  how  short.  Eternity  how  long ! 

In  memoiy  of  Isaac  Coit,  Esq.,  an  eminent  physician,  who  died  25^  Apiil,  1813, 
aged  58. 

Reflection  long  shall  hover  o'er  his  Urn, 
And  faithful  friendship  boast  the  power  to  mourn ; 
Peace  to  his  shade !  while  truth  shall  paint  the  rest, 
Lamented  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 


SPRINGFIELD. 


William  Ptnchon,  Esq.  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  this 
town.  He  was  one  of  the  patentees  in  the  colony  charter,  and  was 
appointed  a  magistrate  and  assistant  in  1629,  in  England,  when  the 
governor  and  officers  were  appointed.    He  came  from  England 

*  Webster's  History  of  United  States. 
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with  Governor  Winthrop,  and  began  the  settlement  of  Roxbury  in 
1630.  In  May,  1635,  Mr.  Pynchon  and  the  inhabitants  of  Roxlmry 
had  the  leave  of  the  general  court  to  remove  to  any  placo  Aey 
should  think  proper,  provided  that  they  continued  imder  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts,  and  would  not  prejudice  any  other  plan- 
tation. The  fertility  of  the  land  upon  Connecticut  river  having 
become  known,  Mr.  Pjrnchon,  Henry  Smith,  Jehu  Burr,  and  proba- 
bly some  others,  came  to  this  place  in  1635,  called  Agavxnm^  and 
began  to  build  a  house  on  the  west  side  (^  the  river,  on  the  Asa- 
warn,  in  the  meadow,  called  from  that  fact  House-meadow.  The 
Indians  who  were  friendly  informed  them  that  the  house  would  be 
exposed  to  the  flood ;  they  accordingly  abandoned  it,  and  built 
another  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  probably  on  the  lot 
afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Pynchon,  and  still  possessed  by  his  <le> 
scendants.  It  is  supposed  that  they  returned  to  Roxbury  in  the 
falL  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  (1636,)  Mr.  Pynchon,  with  a 
number  of  other  persons  with  their  families,  removed  from  Roxbury 
and  came  to  this  place.  The  settlers  made  an  agreement,  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  is  preserved  in  the  town  records,  consisting  of  fifteen 
articles.  The  first  provides  for  the  settlement  of  a  minister;  the 
second  limits  the  number  of  families  to  forty,  and  not  to  exceed 
fifty.  The  other  articles  provide  for  the  rule  and  mode  of  division, 
and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  settlemait.  The  agreement  was 
subscribed  by  only  eight  persons,  though  it  appears  that  twelve  were 
concerned.  Those  who  subscribed  were  William  Pynchon,  Mat- 
thew Mitchell,  Henry  Smith,  Jehu  Burr,  William  Blake,  Edmimd 
Wood,  Thomas  Ufford,  and  John  Cabell.  Jehu  Burr  and  Thomas 
Ufford  made  their  marks.  The  other  four  who  were  imited  with 
them  were  Thomas  Woodford,  John  Reader,  Samuel  Butterfidd, 
and  James  Wood. 

In  making  the  settlement,  the  most  general  course  was  to  "  allow 
each  settler  a  bouse-lot  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  Main  street, 
8  rods  wide  from  the  street  to  the  river ;  a  like  width  in  the  mea- 
dow, in  front  of  his  house,  to  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  a  wood-lot 
of  the  same  breadth,  extending  at  first  eighty,  and  afterwards  to 
an  hundred  rods,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and,  when  practi- 
cable, an  allotment  in  the  interval  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  of 
the  same  width,  as  near  as  might  be  directly  against  his  lot"  The 
first  settlers  here,  as  well  as  those  at  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Weth- 
ersfield  in  Connecticut,  came  on  under  the  license  and  the  pro- 
fessed authority  and  protection  of  Massachusetts,  but  they  were 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  towns  on  the  Bay  as  to  be  obliged, 
principally,  to  rely  on  themselves.  Agawam  was,  at  first,  unit^ 
with  the  other  towns  below  on  the  river.  It  appears  by  the  Con- 
necticut records  that  at  a  court  holden  at  Hartford,  Nov.  1636,  Mr. 
Pynchon  was  present  with  the  other  magistrates.  It  appears  that 
in  1637  Agawam  was  assessed  with  the  towns  in  donnecticnt, 
to  furnish  its  quota  of  troops,  and  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  <rf 
the  Peqnot  war.  This  place,  however,  did  not  long  ecmtitiue 
united  wjtfi  Connecticut.   On  February  14, 1638,  the  inhabitants, 
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belieyiiig  themselTes  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts, 
eaipe  into  a  voluntary  agreement,  and  appointed  Mr.  Pynchon  a 
magistrate  with  extensive  powers,  and  directed  the  proper  course 
of  proceeding,  till  they  should  receive  orders  from  Massachusetts. 

m  1640,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  its  name  was  changed  from  Aga- 
wam  to  Springfield.  Hubbard,  in  his  General  History,  states  that 
the  name  was  given  out  of  regard  to  Mr.  Pynchon,  who  had  his 
mansion  in  a  town  of  that  name,  near  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  before 
he  came  to  this  country.  '^  Whatever  be  the  origin,  it  is  peculiarly 
appropriate.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  place  so  abundantly  watered 
with  rivers,  brooks,  streams,  and  springs  can  be  found."  Much 
uncertainty  has  existed  with  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  it  was  in  1641.  The  limits  of  the  town,  by  various  purchases 
firom  the  natives  and  grants  from  the  legislature,  became  very  exr 
tensive,  embracing  a  tract  nearly  twenty-five  miles  square.  This 
territory  included  the  towns  of  Westfield,  Suffield,  and  a  great  part 
of  Southwick,  and  the  whole  of  West  Springfield,  on  the  west  side- 
of  the  river,  and  the  towns  of  Springfield,  Enfield,  Somers,  Wil- 
braham,  Ludlow,  and  Longmeadow,  on  the  east  side.  Extensive 
as  this  territory  was,  the  most  of  it  was  obtained  by  fair  purchase 
firom  the  Indians. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sprmgfield  from 
1636  to  1664. 

WiUiam  Pjrnchon, 
Henry  Smith, 
William  BlalK, 
Edmund  Wood, 
Thomas  XJfford, 
John  Cabel, 
Matthew  MitcheD, 
Samuel  Butterfield, 
James  Wood, 
John  Header, 
Thomas  Woodfoid, 
John  Seale, 
Richard  Everitt, 
Thomaa  Horton, 
Eev.  Geor^  Moxon, 
Thomas  Minick, 
John  Leonard, 
JBobert  Ashley, 
John  Woodcock, 
John  Allin, 
John  Burt, 
Henry  Gregory, 
Samuel  Hubbard, 
Elizur  H^dce, 
WilUam  Warriner, 
Henry  Bnrt, 

The  town  increaced  rapidly  and  extended  in  every  direction,  till 
an  event  took  place,  which  at  the  first  seemed  calculated  to  check 
it  Mr.  Pynchon,  in  1650,  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  general 
court  for  having  published  a  work  entitled  "  The  Meritorious  Price 
of  Man's  Redemption,"  in  opposition  to  the  general  opinions  respect- 
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ing  the  nature  of  the  atonement.  He  was  left  out  of  the  magis- 
tracy, and  cited  to  appear  before  the  court,  and  laid  under  heavy 
bonds.  The  next  year  Mr.  Pynchon,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
general  court,  retracted  his  sentiments.  The  censure  of  him  was 
suspended,  but  he  was  so  much  dissatisfied  that  he  went  to  England, 
and  Mr.  Moxon  with  him.  Whether  he  approved  of  Mr.  Pyn- 
chon's  book  is  not  known.  Mr.  Pynchon  did  not  take  his  family, 
but  Mr.  Moxon  did.  Neither  of  them  ever  returned.  Mr.  Pynchon 
was  a  man  of  distinction,  of  a  pious  disposition  of  mind,  and  of 
respectable  talents ;  and  appears  to  have  had  the  confidence  o. 
the  town,  wjiile  he  remained.  His  son-in-law  Henry  Smith,  one 
of  the  principal  men  in  Springfield,  also  removed  with  his  family 
to  England.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Pynchon  was  made  up  in  his  son 
John  Pynchon,  who  remained  here.  "  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
talents,  and  admirably  adapted  to  his  situation."  Deacon  Samuel 
Chapin  and  Elizur  Holyoke  were  leading  men  in  the  town. 


Fynchon  House,  Springfidd,  erected  about  1660. 

For  forty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  peace  with  the  Indians.  Occasionally  complaints 
were  made  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Indians.  They  were,  when 
complaints  were  substantiated,  obliged  to  do  right  by  their  neigh- 
bors. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  whenever  any  of  the 
Indians  were  wronged  by  the  whites,  they  had  speedy  justice  done 
them.  But  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  in  June,  1675,  there  was 
a  general  alarm.  What  fortified  places  ^ere  were  in  the  town, 
does  not  certainly  appear.  The  old  brick  house,  built  by  John 
Pynchon,  Esq.,  before  the  year  1660,  was  used  as  a  fort.  The 
above  engraving  is  copied  from  a  drawing  of  this  house  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1784    It  was  taken  down  a  few  years  since. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  one  or  two  more  forts 
south  of  the  meeting-house.  It  has  also  been  said  that  the  south 
part  of  the  town  was  palisadoed.  ITie  Indians  who  were  this  side 
of  the  river  had  their  principal  settlement  on  Long  Hill,  where  they 
had  a  fort    During  the  night  of  the  3d  or  4th  of  October,  three 
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hundred  of  Philip's  warriors  were  received  into  the  fort  and  there 
concealed  by  the  Springfield  Indians.  Toto^  a  Windsor  Indian,  was 
informed  of  a  plot  to  bum  the  town  and  massacre  the  inhabitants. 
This  he  communicated  to  the  people  of  Windsor,  who,  without 
delay,  sent  an  express  to  Springfield  to  give  the  alarm.  This  at 
first  occasioned  great  consternation ;  and  the  people  betook  them* 
selves  to  the  forts,  and  took  such  measures  for  security  as  they 
could  upon  the  emergency.  The  Springfield  Indians,  however, 
appeared  as  usual,  professed  cordial  friendship,  and  in  a  great  de- 
gree quieted  the  fears  and  alarms  of  the  English.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Glover,  who  with  others  had  retired  to  the  fort,  and  had  jfemoved 
his  library  and  some  of  his  valuable  eflFects  to  Mr.  Pjmchon's,  upon 
finding  all  to  be  quiet,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  or  seen  of  an  enemy, 
moved  back  his  library  to  his  own  house.  The  Indians  lay  per- 
fectly still  and  concealed.  Some  of  the  English,  however,  were 
not  satisfied ;  and  in  the  morning  of  October  6th,  Lieutenant  Tho- 
mas Cooper  and  Thomas  Miller  went  out  as  scouts,  to  examine  and 
explore  the  fort  and  Indian  settlement.  While  advancing  towards 
it,  they  were  both  fired  upon  and  killed.  Mr.  Cooper,  being  very 
athletic  and  vigorous,  got  into  one  of  the  forts  before  he  expired. 
An  assault  upon  the  town  immediately  followed.  Three  men  and 
one  woman  were  killed,  including  the  two  above  named.  About 
thirty  dwelling-houses  and  twenty^-five  bams  were  destroyed.  The 
mills  and  house  of  correction,  or  jail,  were  also  burnt ;  but  the  old 
meeting-house  was  preserved.  The  Indians  retreated  before  they 
had  completed  the  work  of  destruction.  At  the  time  of  the  attack 
Major  Pynchon  and  Capt.  Appleton  were  at  Hadley;  they  hurried 
on  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  relief  of  Springfield ;  but  the  In- 
dians had  withdrawn  with  their  plunder  before  they  arrived.  The 
following  is  extracted  firom  Capt.  Appleton's  ofiicial  account  of  the 
attack,  &c.,  dated  Oct.  12, 1675.    He  was  at  Hadley  when  he  wrote. 

"  As  to  the  state  of  poor  desolate  Springfield,  to  whose  relief  we  came  (though  with  a 
march  that  had  pat  our  men  into  a  most  violent  sweat,  and  was  more  than  they  coald 
well  bear,)  too  late.  Their  condition  is  indeed  most  afflicted,  there  being  about  33 
houses  and  25  bams  burnt,  and  about  fifuen  houses  left  unbumt.  The  people  are  full 
of  fear,  and  staggering  in  their  thoughts  as  to  their  keeping  or  leaving  of  the  place. 
They  whose  houses  and  provisions  are  consumed  incline  to  leave  the  place,  as  think- 
ing they  can  better  labor  for  a  living  in  places  of  less  danger,  than  where  they  now 
are.  Hence  they  seem  unwilling  to  stay,  except  they  might  freely  share  in  the  com 
and  provision  which  is  remaining  and  preserved  by  the  sword.  I  cannot  but  think  it 
conducive  to  the  public,  and  for  ought  I  see  to  the  private  interest,  that  the  place 
should  be  kept ;  there  being  com  and  provision  enough  and  to  spare,  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  persons,  whose  number  is  considerable,  and  cannot  be  maintained  else* 
where  without  more  than  almost  any  place  can  afford  to  their  relief.  The  worth  of 
the  place  is  also  considerable,  and  the  holding  of  it  will  give  encouragement  and  help 
to  others,  and  the  quitting  of  it  great  discouragement  and  hazard  of  our  passage  from 
one  place  to  another,  it  being  so  great  distance  from  Hadley  to  any  other  town  on  this 
side  of  the  river.  I  have  in  regpeird  of  the  present  distress  of  the  poor  people  adven- 
tured to  leave  Capt.  Sill  there  to  be  ordered  by  the  honored  major  till  further  order. 

In  the  account  of  Springfield  houses,  we  only  presented  the  number  of  them 

cm  the  east  side  of  Uie  river  and  that  in  the  town  plat,  for  in  all,  on  the  west  side 
and  in  the  outskirts  on  the  east  side,  there  are  about  sixty  houses  standing  and  much 
com  in  and  about  them."  [bi  another  letter,  dated  Oct.  17,  1675,  Capt.  Appleton 
says,]  "  By  a  letter  received  from  Major  Pynchon,  I  am  informed  of  an  old  Indian 
squaw  taken  at  Springfield,  who  tells  that  the  Indians  who  burnt  that  town  lodged 
about  six  miles  ot  the  town.    Some  men  went  forth,  found  twenty-four  fires,  and  some 
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ploniter.  She  saith  there  came  of  the  enemy  270,  that  the  enemy  are  in  all  about  600. 
The  place  where  they  keep  is  at  Coassitt,  as  it  is  supposed;  about  56  miles  abore 
Hadley." 

Springfield  is  the  shire  town  for  Hampden  county,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  inland  towns  in  New  England,  being  the 
center  of  a  large  inland  and  river  commerce,  and  is  also  the  site 
of  the  largest  armory  in  the  United  States.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  village  is  on  a  single  street,  two  miles  in  length.  There  is  a 
court-house,  jail,  2  banks,  (the  Springfield  and  Chicopee  Banks,) 
several  printing-offices,  and  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  of 
which  is  Unitarian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  There 
are  many  elegant  private  residences  in  this  place,  particularly  on 
the  elevated  ground  which  rises  eastward  from  the  court-house. 
Distance,  17  miles  from  Northampton,  48  from  Worcester,  27  from 
Hartford,  Con.,  87  from  Boston,  and  363  from  Washington. 


Western  view  of  the  Amwj  BttildmgSj  Springfield, 

The  principal  U.  S.  Armory  buildings  are  situated  on  the  ele- 
vated table  land  eastward  of  the  main  village,  called  "  the  Hill." 
From  the  village,  on  the  main  street,  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  flanked  on  the  north  and  south  by 
a  ravine.  Most  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  armory,  siich 
as  the  arsenals  or  store-houses  for  the  preservation  of  arms,  the 
workshops,  houses  of  the  superintendents,  &c.,  are  situated  on,  and 
around  an  area  of  several  acres.  Some  of  these  buildings  are 
represented  in  the  engraving ;  those  on  the  right  are  arsenals.  The 
assessors  of  Springfield,  in  1837,  made  the  following  return  relative 
to  the  U.  S.  Armory,  viz. : — "  Public  lands  and  buildings,  valued 
at  $210,000;  machinery,  $50,000 ;  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand muskets  on  hand,  $2,040,000 ;  muskets  manufactured  during 
the  year  ending  April  1st,  1837,  fourteen  thousand,  $154,000;  ord- 
nance and  stock  on  hand,  $80,000 ;  two  hundred  and  sixty  men 
employed." 
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<* During  the  reToIntionary  war,  the  town  did  not  very  much  increase.  It  felt, 
in  common  with  the  country  in  general,  the  pressure  of  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. But  in  that  period,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  much  of  its  subsequent  in- 
crease and  present  prosperity.  In  the  time  of  the  war,  this  was  a  recruiting  post  and 
a  rendezvous  for  soldiers.  Beinc;  centrally  situated,  easy  of  access,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  far  inland  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  sudden  invasions  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
early  in  the  war  fixed  upon  as  a  suitable  place  for  making  and  repairing  the  various 
munitions  of  war,  and  a  depot  for  miUtary  stores.  At  first,  the  whole  was  confined  to 
Main  street.  The  various  artificers  employed,  had  their  shops  where  they  could  find 
a  convenient  place,  and  resided  themselves  in  that  part  of  the  town.  The  laboratory 
for  cartridges,  and  for  the  various  fire-works  manufactured  on  such  occasions,  was  in 
the  bam  then  owned  by  Ebenezer  Stebbius,  on  the  place  now  owned  by  Dr.  Kings- 
bury, south  of  Festus  Stebbius'.  After  two  or  three  years,  the  public  works  were 
removed  on  to  the  hill,  where  they  now  are.  This  was  done  gradually,  in  the  years 
1778  and  1779,  as  accommodations  could  be  found.  At  first,  with  the  exception  of 
the  powder  magazine,  the  whole  of  the  public  buildings  were  placed  upon  a  square  of 
ten  acres,  on  the  land  appropriated  by  the  town  for  a  training  field.  A  few  cannon 
were  cast  here  during  that  war,  but  no  small-arms  were  manufiaictured  till  after 
the  peace  of  1783.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  workmen  employed  were  discharged, 
and  the  arsenals,  magazine  and  shops,  were  left  in  the  charge  of  a  store-keeper. 

**  When  the  object  of  making  arms  was  under  consideration  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, in  the  year  1794,  the  convenience  of  the  place,  and  the  arsenals,  magazines,  and 
shops  already  here,  were  a  sufficient  inducement  to  establish  the  national  armory 
here.  This  was  done.  At  dififerent  periods  since  that  time,  lands  have  been  vox* 
chased,  and  erections  made,  for  the  public  accommodation.  This  establishment  nas, 
without  question,  been  one  great  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town." — Bliss*  Hist, 
Address,  1828. 


South  aitranu  of  Chicopee  Village,  Springfield. 

The  above  is  a  view  taken  at  the  south  entrance  of  Chicopee 
village,  upon  the  Springfield  road.  A  part  only  of  the  village  is 
seen.  The  forest  trees  which  are  seen  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
stand  in  the  position  in  which  they  originally  grew ;  the  novelty 
and  beauty  of  the  scene  arrests  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  and 
to  the  lover  of  nature,  this  irregularity  is  far  more  pleasing  and 
attractive  than  any  artificial  arrangement.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  village  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Chicopee.  The 
elevation  seen  in  the  extreme  distance  is  Mount  Tom,  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  Connecticut  river.  This  village  is  estimated  to  contain 
nearly  two  thousand  inhabitants.    There  are  four  cotton  mills,  nm- 
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ning  20,000  spindles.  There  is  also  an  establishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery,  saws,  &c.  This  village  is  4J  miles  from 
Springfield,  and  87  from  Boston. 


North  view  of  CabotviUe^  Springfield, 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Cabotville, 
four  miles  from  Springfield.  The  drawing  from  which  the  above 
was  engraved,  was  taken  but  a  few  feet  from  the  road,  on  the  side 
of  the  elevated  heights  which  rise  in  some  places  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  road  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Chicopee.  The 
village  IS  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Chicopee  river,  which  is 
seen  passing  over  its  rocky  bed  in  the  engraving.  This  flourish- 
ing village  is  of  quite  recent  origin.  It  was  named  from  the  Hon. 
George  Cabot  It  is  estimated  that  at  this  time  there  are  more  than 
2,000  inhabitants  in  this  village.  There  are  two  churches,  1  Con- 
^gational,  1  Universalist,  and  a  Baptist  church  now  (1838)  erect- 
ing. 

The  following  statements  respecting  the  manufacturing  business 
done  in  this  town  are  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the 
state  in  1837.  "  Cotton  mills,  7;  cotton  spindles,  35,000;  cotton 
consumed,  3,495,000  lbs. ;  cotton  goods  manufectured,  11,062,000 
yards ;  value  of  the  same,  $1,089,500 ;  males  employed,  330 ;  fe- 
males, 1,300;  capital  invested,  $1,400,000."  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  articles  manufactured,  their  value,  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed. 


Articles.  Value.  Hands  employed 

Boots  aod  Shoes,  916,000,  56 


Leather, 

10,200, 

7 

Hats, 

4,800, 

7 

Paper, 

200,000, 

225 

Iron  Castings 

43,800, 

30 

Cutlery, 

40,000, 

60 

Chairs,  Ace, 

16,000, 

28 

Ploughs, 

1,300, 

2 

Tin-waie, 

15,000, 

H 

Value.  Hands  employed. 

11 

19 


Articles. 

Hard-ware,  $11,000, 

Cards,  40,000, 

Joiners'  Tools,       12,000,  19 

Paper-machinery,  12,000,  10 

Shuttle  Ac  Bobbin,  4,500,  6 

Rifles,                    18,000,  18 

Stoves,                  12,000,  6 

Machinery,            60,000,  80 

Swords,  Ace,          50,000,  35 
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Betides  the  above,  there  were  five  steamboats  built  in  five  yeati 
preceding  1837,  vali^  at  $18,000.  There  is  also  an  establishment 
for  the  manniiBurture  of  brass  cannon,  employing  25  hands,  lately 
oommenced,  which  it  is  estimated  will  manufacture  cannon  to  the 
amount  of  $dO,000  annually. 

In  1810,  Uie  population  of  this  town  was  2,767 ;  in  1820,  it  was 
3,914;  in  1830,  it  was  6,784;  in  1837,  it  was  9,234. 

In  Shays'  insurrection,  in  1786,  the  judicial  courts  being  ad- 
joiumed  by  the  legislature  to  sit  at  Springfield  on  the  26th  of 
December,  Shays,  with  about  300  malcontents,  marched  into  this 
town  to  oppose  the  administration  of  justice,  and  took  possession 
of  the  court-house,  and  prevented  the  court  from  proceeding  to 
business.  In  January,  1787,  the  movements  of  the  insiurgents  were 
such,  that  the  governor  and  council  determined  to  raise  a  force  of 
4,400  men  in  order  to  put  them  down.  Two  thousand  men  of  this 
force  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  on  the 
19th  of  January,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Lincoln,  of  Hingham,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command. 

« Before  the  troops  under  Oen.  lincoln  marched  from  Roxbuiy,  Gen.  Shepnd  had 
been  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  post  at  Springfield.  He  soon  collected  900  men, 
and  afterwards  200  more,  the  continental  arsenal  ibmishing  them  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  fleld-pifices,  and  snch  equipments  as  were  wanted.  It  became  an  object 
with  the  insurgents  to  gain  this  post,  if  possible,  before  the  arrival  of  liinooln^s  nimj, 
Thrir  movements,  therefore,  were  towiirds  West  Springfield  on  the  one  side,  wbe» 
abont  400  men  were  collected  under  the  command  of  Luke  Dajr ;  and  towards  the 
Boston  road  on  the  other,  where  UOO  more  were  headed  by  Shays  himself.  Besides 
these,  a  party  of  about  400  from  the  county  of  Berkshire,  under  the  command  of  Eli 
Parsons,  were  stationed  in  the  north  parish  of  Springfield.  Shays  proposed  to  attack 
the  post  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  wrote  to  Day  on  the  24th  to  coK)perate  with  him. 
In  a  letter  which  was  intercepted  by  Gen.  Shepard,  Day  replied  that  ne  could  not  as> 
sist  him  on  the  25th,  but  would  the  day  after.  On  the  25th,  however.  Shays,  con- 
fident of  his  aid,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  approached  the  arsenal  where  the 
militia  were  posted,  with  his  troops  in  open  column.  Gen.  Shepard  sent  several  times 
to  know  the  mtention  of  the  enemy,  and  to  warn  them  of  their  danger ;  and  received 
fi>r  answer,  in  substance,  that  they  would  have  the  barracks ;  and  they  immediately 
mftrched  onwards  to  within  250  yards  of  the  arsenal.  Another  message  was  seat,  in- 
forming diem  that  the  militia  were  posted  there  by  order  of  the  governor  and  of  con- 
gress, and  that  if  they  approached  any  nearer  they  would  be  fired  upon.  One  of  their 
leaders  replied,  '3%«t  is  all  we  want ;'  and  they  immediately  advanced  one  hundred 
yurds.  Gen.  Shepard  was  now  compelled  to  fire ;  but,  in  hope  of  intimidating  them, 
ordered  the  two  first  shot  to  be  directed  over  their  heads,  which,  instead  of  retarding, 
quickened  their  approach ;  and  the  artillery  was  at  last  pointed  at  the  center  of  their 
column,  which  produced  its  effect.  A  cry  of  murder  was  raised  in  the  rear  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  their  'whait  body  was  tlunown  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Shays  to  form  them,  the  troops  retreated  precipitately  about  ten  miles  to  Lud- 
low, leaving  three  of  their  men  dead  on  the  field  and  one  wounded.  Had  Gen.  Shep- 
ard been  disposed  to  pursue,  he  might  easily  have  cut  many  of  them  in  pieces.  But 
the  object  was  not  to  destroy  them,  but  to  bring  them  to  consideration  and  amendment. 

<<  Notwithstanding  this  retreat,  there  was  serious  apprehension  of  another  attack  from 
the  insurgents ;  for  Day  was  now  on  the  west  side  oi  Connecticut  river  with  his  men, 
and  Parsons  at  Chicopee,  whither  the  party  of  Shays  repaired  (after  losing  200  men 
by  desertion)  on  the  26th.  This  appretiension  was  allayed  the  next  day,  at  noon,  by 
the  arrival  of  Lincoln's  army," 

After  the  county  of  Hampshire  was  formed,  in  1662,  a  nart  of 

the  county  courts  were  held  in  Springfield ;  this  continuea  to  be 

the  case  till  1793,  when  they  were  all  removed  to  Northampton. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 

38 
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place.  The  annory  was  established  here  the  next  year,  and  which 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  prevent  any  injurious  effects  from  being 
apparent  Upon  the  organization  of  Hampden  county,  Springfield 
agaia  became  a  shire  town,  and  the  courts  were  re-established 
here  in  1813. 

'Rie  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
ancient  grave-'3rard  in  this  place : 

HlU  LTBTH  XB  BODT  Or  MaSI,  TBI  Win  OF  EUZTE  HoLTOO,  WHO   DBD  OcTOnS 

26, 1657. 

Shee  y^  lyes  here  was  while  she  stood 
A  venr  glory  of  womanhood ; 
Even  here  was  sowne  most  pretions  dvst. 
Which  sorely  shall  rise  with  the  jvst. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  lohn  Glover,  son  of  M'-  Felatiah  Glover,  vrbo  died  y*  litk 
oflaawLiy,  1664. 

My  body  sleepes,  my  sovle  hath  sviet  rest 
In  armes  of  (rod,  in  Christ,  who  makes  me  blest ; 
The  tyme  drawee  on  apace  when  God  the  Sonne 
To  see  his  face  shall  both  vnite  in  one. 


Here  Ues  interred  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Mallefuild,  a  French  gentleman,  who,  pass- 
ing thitnigh  the  town  of  Springfield,  dying,  bequeathed  all  his  estate  to  Uie  poor  il  this 
town.    He  died  Not.  26, 1711.    Fsal.  41, 1.  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor. 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Breck,  A.  M.,  late  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  this 
place,  who  died  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1784,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  &  in 
the  49th  of  his  ministry.— This  mmiument  is  erected  by  his  afiectionate  and  grateful 
parishioners,  in  addition  to  that  in  their  breasts,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his 
wngnlar  worth  &  kmg  continned  labors  among  them  m  the  service  of  their  souls. 
He  tan^t  ns  how  to  live,  &  Oh !  too  high 
A  price  for  knowledge !  taoght  us  how  to  die. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1810;  it  was  taken  from  Gran- 
ville and  Sandisfield,  and  what  was  formerly  called  Southfield. 
The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  in  1797, 
and  consisted  of  70  members.  The  Rev.  Roger  Harrison  was 
ordained  here  in  1798,  and  resigned  in  1822.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Bennet  F.  Northrop  in  1827,  who  resigned  the  next  year. 
The  celebrated  missionary,  6ord(Hi  Hall,  was  a  native  of  this 
town. 

This  township  is  on  elevated  land,  which  is  adapted  for  gra2dng. 
Considerable  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  produced.  It  is 
watered  by  Parmington  river,  the  western  boundary  of  the  town, 
which  is  here  a  beautiful  and  lively  stream.  In  1837  the  value  of 
shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes  manufactured  here  was  $3,500. 
Population,  670.  Distance,  20  miles  from  Springfield,  and  110 
from  Boston. 
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WALES. 

This  town  was  formerly  called  South  Briinfield.  It  received  its 
name  from  James  Wales,  Esq.,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
town.  About  30  years  since  tne  population  was  divided  between 
the  Baptists,  Universalists,  and  Congregationalists.  A  short  time 
previously,  the  three  denominations  united  in  building  a  meeting- 
house, each  to  occupy  it  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
each.  Rev.  Mr.  Goddington  was  the  first  Baptist  minister ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Eveleth  was  the  next  pastor.  A  Congregational  church  was^pr- 
ganized  here  in  1819,  which  consisted  of  about  12  persons ;  it  is  now 
(1838)  about  extinct.  The  Methodists  have  a  meeting-house  in 
ihe  central  part  of  the  town. 

The  village  in  the  center  of  the  town  consists  of  about  25  or  30 
dwelling-houses  and  two  churches.  It  is  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  pond,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length  and 
about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  In  1837  there  was  a  woollen  mill, 
with2^sets  of  machinery ;  36,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $32,400.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
([boots  6,230,  shoes  9,053  pairs)  was  $27,743 ;  males  employed,  42 ; 
lemales,  5.  The  value  of  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  was  $1,600; 
Population,  738.  Distance,  about  20  miles  from  Springfield,  and 
67  firom  Boston. 
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Ths  Indian  name  of  Westfield  was  Warranoco,  (or  Kee,f  and 
was  incorporated  in  1669,  Edward  Tyng  being  magistrate  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony.  It  was  first  proposed  to  call  it  Str eamfield, 
because  situated  between  two  streams,  but  upon  further  conside- 
ration it  was  called  Westfield,  because  it  was  nearly  west  firom 
Boston,  the  metropolis  of  the  colony,  and  also  the  most  westerly 
plantation  in  New  England.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  what 
precise  year  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  this  town, 
though  probably  between  1658  and  1650.  At  a  town  meeting  held 
in  ^ringfield,  Dec.,  1658,  a  tract  of  land  in  Warronoco  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Cooper,  on  condition  he  commenced  improve* 
ments  upm  said  land  in  twelve  months  and  continued  them  five 
years.  This  tract  was  situated  over  West  river,  probably  not  far 
firom  the  county  bridge.  A  similar  grant  was  made  in  1660'  to 
Dea.  S.  Chapman,  of  land  adjoining  Cooper's.  In  1661,  a  grant 
was  made  to  Capt.  Pynchon,  Robert  Ashley,  and  George  Colton, 
of  a  tract  of  upland  meadow,  probably  lying  between  the  rivers. 
It  hence  appears  that  Warronoco  belonged  to  Springfield.  It  was 
included  in  the  original  grant  made  to  the  first  settlers  of  that  town 
by  the  king  of  England.  It  was  first  settled  by  families  from 
Springfield.  The  following  is  among  the  early  records  of  that 
town:  ''Feb.  7, 1664.  At  a  general  town  meeting,  Capt.  Pynchon, 
Major  Holyoke,  and  Messrs.  Ely,  Colton,  and  Cooley,  were  chosen 
a  standing  committee,  to  have  the  sole  power  to  order  matters  con- 
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ceming  Warronoco,  both  for  admittance  of  inhabitants  and  to 
grant  lands,  or  for  any  other  business  that  may  concern  that  place 
and  conduce  to  its  becoming  a  town  of  itself.''  Some  to  whom  grants 
of  land  were  made,  fo^feiteid  their  lands  by  a  non-compliance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  grantors.  Ijands  were  confirmed  to  those  who 
continued  their  improvements  five  years.  According  to  the  re- 
oordsy  the  following  persons  had  confirmed  titles :  Georee  and  Isaac 
Phelps,  Oapt  Cook,  Mr.  Cornish,  Thomas  Dewey,  J.  Noble,  David 
Ashley,  John  Holyoke,  John  Ponder,  and  JohnlngersoU.  These  men 
lived  near  the  confluence  of  Great  and  Little  rivers.  They  took 
up  their  residence  here  about  1666,  as  appears  from  the  fdilowing 
facts.  Meetings  were  first  held  here  in  1667  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
first  English  child  bom  here  was  Benj.  Saxton,  who  died  in  1764, 
aged  88  years,  and  was  therefore  bom  in  1666* 

Metition  is  made  of  the  establishment  of  a  trading-house  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  by  three  young  men,  some  years  pre- 
vious to  a  permanent  settlement.  They  spent  one  summer  heroi 
and  were  never  heard  of  afterward.  It  was  supposed  that  they 
were  cut  off  by  the  Indians.  Each  inhabitant  owned  a  separate 
tract  of  land,  but  seem  at  first  to  have  lived  to  a  certain  extent  in 
common.  They  had  a  fort  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  as  sup- 
posed, a  few  rods  west  of  Harrison's  tavern.  In  this  they  lodged 
every  night,  and  fled  to  it  by  day  in  case  of  alarm.  It  seems  from 
Ae  records  that  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  in  circuit  about  the  fort 
was  strongly  enclosed.  Within  this  enclosure  they  had  all  their 
dwellings.  Houses  were  occupied  as  forts  in  different  parts  of  the 
to wi^  until  after  the  French  war  in  1767.  Warronoco  was  at  first 
nine  miles  long  and  three  wide ;  additions  were  made  to  it  until  it 
included  what  is  now  Westfield,  Southwick,  and  Russell. 

Westfield  is  situated  eight  miles  west  of  Connecticut  river,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  West  Springfield.  Little  river  comes  in  from  the 
west,  and  Westfield  river  from  the  north-west ;  they  unite  half  a 
mile  east  of  the  meeting-house.  The  central  part  of  the  town 
has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  a  lake,  and  by  geologists 
acquainted  with  the  country  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  some  re- 
mote period  covered  with  water.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  abrupt 
bank,  from  20  to  70  feet  in  height.  The  bank  in  some  places  is 
clayey,  in  others  gravelly,  and  in  others  rocky.  The  lake  must 
have  been  about  seven  miles  in  length,  from  north-west  to  south** 
east,  and  nearly  three  in  width  at  the  widest  place.  Westfield 
furnishes  a  greater  variety  of  vegetable  producticms  than  most 
towns,  on  account  of  having  such  varieties  of  soil :  sandy  plains, 
mountains,  meadows,  and  swamps.  There  are  about  60  varieties 
of  meeidow  grass,  some  of  which  have  been  found  nowhere  besides 
in  North  America.  Alders,  poplars,  and  willows,  blossom  about 
the  middle  of  March.  Chesnut  fencing-stuff  is  brought  from  the 
neighboring  mountains,  and  lumber  ftom  the  towns  west  and 
north.  The  elm,  buttonwood,  and  majde  grow  luxuriantly  in  this 
valley. 

Westfield  is  a  considerable  village  of  about  two  hundred  build- 
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Southern  view  in  (he  central  part  of  Westfield. 

ings,  including  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  The  engraving  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  the  village,  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  south.  The  building  appearing  on  the  extreme  right  is 
the  Westfield  Academy ;  the  two  next  buildings  north  are  the  old 
and  new  town-houses.  The  new  one,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
small  tower,  was  erected  the  present  year,  (1838).  The  Congre- 
gational church  and  the  Hampden  Bank,  with  four  pillars,  fronting 
file  south,  are  seen  beyond ;  the  spire  of  the  Baptist  church  is 
seen  in  the  distai^ce.  A  small  enclosed  common,  oval  in  its  form, 
is  in  the  central  part  of  the  area,  around  which  the  public  build- 
ings are  situated ;  it  is  newly  set  out  with  shade  trees,  and  will  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  A  range  of  stores,  where  a  consi4era- 
ble  part  of  the  mercantile  business  of  the  place  is  done,  is  inmiedi- 
ately  north  of  the  Congregational  church,  fronting  the  common, 
but  from  the  point  where  the  above  view  was  taken  they  could 
not  be  seen.  This  place  is  9  miles  from  Springfield,*  17  irom 
Northampton,  28  from  Hartford,  Con.,  60  from  New  Haven,  Con., 
and  97  from  Boston.  The  New  Haven  and  Northanipton  canal 
passes  through  the  village,  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  buildings 
seen  in  the  engraving.  The  manufacture  of  whips  is  the  principal 
mechanical  business  of  the  town.  In  1837,  there  were  thirteen 
whip  manufactories ;  value  of  whips  manufactured  was  $153,000 ; 
154  males  and  410  females  were  employed  in  this  business.  Forty 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  the  value  of 
which  was  $11, WK).  There  were  three  powder-mills,  which  manu- 
factured 20,000  kegs  of  powder,  the  value  of  which  was  $50,000. 
Population,  3,039. 

JVestfield  Academy  was  chartered  in  1796,  and  opened  for  the 
admission  of  students  in  Jan.  1800.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  preceptors.  Those  in  Italics  became  clergymen.  Peter  Starr, 
Henry  C.  Martendale,  (since  a  member  of  congress,)  Lyman 
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Strong,  Alfired  Perry,  M.  D.,  Horatio  Waldo^  Sdul  Clark,  Theodore 
North,  Sylvester  SMen,  Francis  L.  Bobbins,  Samud  M,  EfnersoUy 
Alfred  Steams,  Charles  Jenkins,  Stephen  Taylor,  Flavel  S.  Qay^ 
lord,  George  W.  Bendict,  now  professor  of  mathematics,  &c.  in 
Vermont  University,  Elnathan  Grridley,  now  missionary  to  Pales- 
tine, Alvan  Wheeler,  M.  D.,  Emerson  Davis,  and  Parsons  Cooke. 
All  are  graduates  of  Williams  college  except  Elnathan  Gridley, 
who  graduated  at  Yale.  The  building  has  two  school-rooms  on 
the  lower  floor,  and  on  the  other  a  large  hall  and  lecture-room. 
The  institution  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  general  principles 
of  those  sciences.  There  is  also  a  respectable  collection  of  mine- 
rals for  the  use  of  the  academy.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  to  those  who  wish.  About  3  000  have 
been  educated  at  this  academy  since  its  establishment. 

Meetings  were  first  held  on  the  Sabbath  in  this  town  in  1667.  Mr.  Holyoke,  son 
of  Major  I.  Holyoke,  of  Springfield|  conducted  them.  After  him  a  Mr.  Fiske  preached 
here  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.  People  were  called  together  on  the  Sabbath  by 
the  beat  of  the  drum.  A  man  was  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  was  paid  25  shillings 
per  year.  The  first  meeting-house  stood  near  Jedediah  Taylor^  Esqr.'s.  A  seconid 
nouse  was  built  in  1720,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1678  nermission  was  granted 
by  the  goyemor  of  Massachusetts  colony  to  organize  a  church  in  Warronoco.  Mr. 
£dw«rd  Taylor  was  a  candidate  for  settlement.  A  council  was  conyened  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  June,'  1679,  the  church  organized,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  ordained  pastor. 
One  of  Mr.  Taylor's  daughters  married  Mr.  Stiles,  and  was  the  mother  of  President 
Stiles,  of  Yale  college.  Mr.  T.  was  a  man  eminently  deyoted  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. Besides  perfonning  the  duties  of  a  pastor  and  managing  his  domestic  concerns, 
he  left  in  manascripl  14  quarto  yolumes,  closely  written,  of  about  400  pages  each. 
He  died  June  29, 1729,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  ministry.  On  account  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  he  had  not  preached  for  four  or  fiye  years.  His  successor  was  the  Rey. 
Nehemiah  Bull,  who  was  ordained  Oct.  1726.  During  Mr.  BuU's  ministry  a  missioa 
to  the  HoQsatonie  Indians  was  commenced.  Mr.  Ho^ins,  of  West  Springfield, 
labored  among  them,  but,  being  taken  sick,  Mr.  Bull,  of  Westfield,  and  Williams,  of 
Deerfield,  were  appointed  by  Gov.  Belcher,  in  1734,  to  superintend  the  mission.    They 

?rocnred  the  Rey.  J.  Sargeant,  then  a  tutor  in  Yale  college.  There  was  at  that  time, 
735,  only  one  house  between  here  and  Sheffield.  Mr.  Bull,  after  haying  introduced 
Mr.  Sargeant  to  the  Indians,  remained  some  days,  and  baptized  the  first  Indian  con- 
yert.  The  Rey.  John  Ballantine  succeeded  Mr.  Bull,  and  was  ordained  in  June,  1741. 
He  died  Feb.  1776.  Rey.  Noah  Atwater,  a  natiye  of  Hamden,  New  Hayen  Co.,  Con., 
succeeded  Bir.  Ballantine ;  was  ordained  in  1781.  He  died  in  1802.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  learned  diyine.  He  nenrer  preached  the  same  sermon  to  his 
people  twice,  always  kept  twenty  sermons  ahead,  and  completed  his  two  sermons  for 
the  Sabbath  on  Tuesday  eyening.  He  always  rose  before  sunrise  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  a  philosophical  mind.  Most  of  his  papers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  late  President  Dwight.  His  successor  was  the  Rey.  Isaac  Knapp,  a  natiye  of 
Norfolk,  Con.    He  was  ordained  oyer  this  church  in  1803. 

The  Baptist  society  of  Westfield  was  organized  in  1784.  Rey.  Adam  Hamikon  was 
the  first  pastor  of  uiis  church.  He  was  a  natiye  of  England,  and  for  a  long  time 
highly  esteenled.  On  account  of  misconduct  he  lost  his  reputation,  and  was  rejected 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  Bai>tist  churches.  He  died  at  Chesterfield,  and  it  is  chari- 
tably hoped  he  was  a  true  penitent  for  some  years  before  his  death.  In  consequence 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  conduct  the  church  became  nearly  extinct ;  but  they  reyiyed  again, 
and  a  new  church  was  organized  in  1806.  In  1807,  the  Rey.  Azariah  Hawkesfwas 
ordained  pastor  of  the  society,  and  continued  his  labors  about  two  and  a  half  yean, 
then  remoyed  to  Euclid,  Ohio.  After  this,  the  Rey.  Caleb  Green  preached  for  some 
time ;  in  1819  he  was  dismissed.  Rey.  Bayid  Wright  succeeded  Mr.  Green,  and  was 
ordained  Noy.  1819. 

The  following,  relating  principally  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Indians  upon  this  town,  is  copied  from  ''  A  Historical  Sketch  of 
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Westfield,  by  Emerson  Davis,  A.  M.;"  to  which  publication,  fhe 
author  is  indebted  ahnost  entirely  for  the  history  of  this  town. 

No  special  hann  was  received  from  the  Indians  until  the  commencement  of  this  war 
in  1675.  I  have  compiled  an  account  of  the  injuries  received  during  this  war  from 
records  kept  by  the  K^v.  Mr.  Taylor.  He  remarks  that  thejr  were  sorely  distressed, 
yet  sovereignly  preserved.  "  Our  soil,"  he  says,  "  was  moistened  by  the  blood  of 
three  Springfield  men,  young  Groodman  I)umbleton,^ho  came  to  our  mill,  and  two 
sons  ofGoodman  Brooks,  who  came  here  to  look  for  Iron  ore  on  land  bought  of  Mr.  J. 
Fyncheon,  who  accompanied  them,  but  they  fell  in  the  way  by  the  first  assault  of  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Cornish's  house  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  also  John 
Sackett's  house  and  bun  with  its  contents,  it  being  the  first  snowy  day  of  winter. 
They  also  lodged  a  ball  in  Mr.  Granger's  leg.  It  was  thought  the  enemy  received 
some  loss,  because  in  the  ashes  of  Mr.  Cornish's  house  the  bones  of  a  man  were  found. 
Also  in  the  winter  some  scattering  rascals,  upon  a  Lord's  day,  in  the  time  of  afternoon 
worship,  fired  Mr.  Ambrose  Fowler's  house  and  bam,  and  in  the  week  after  Mr. 
Walter  Lee's  bam.  On  the  last  snowy  day  we  had  in  the  winter  of  1675,  w^,  discover- 
ing an  end  of  the  Indians,  did  send  out  a  scout  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  the  same, 
designing  only  three  or  four  to  go  with  orders  not  to  assault  them,  but,  to  our  woe  and 
smart,  there  going  ten  or  twelve,  not  as  scouts,  but  as  assailants,  ran  furiously  upon 
them,  and  received  from  the  enemy  a  furious  charge,  whereby  Mr.  Moses  Cook,  an 
inhabitant,  and  a  soldier  not  an  inhabitant,  were  killed." 

In  the  fall  after,  nine  men  from  Westfield  were  at  Deerfield,  at  the  time  of  an 
attack  upon  that  place,  three  of  whom  were  killed.  The  few  lamiiies  residing  here 
during  the  war  were  so  impoverished  and  distressed  that  some  left,  and  all  more  than 
once  were  upon  the  point  of  relinquishing  their  lands  and  uniting  with  other  planta- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  protection.  Thus  their  lives  were  in  constant  jeopardy ;  they 
were  few  in  the  midst  ox  savages,  destitute  of  the  luxuries  and  most  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  contented  with  such  food  as  their  own  valle^r  produced.  Previous  to  1675,  a  grist 
mill  and  saw  mill  were  erected  on  a  brook  emptying  into  the  great  river  just  below  the 
county  bridge.  These  mills  were  erected  by  a  companv  of  four  men,  Mr.  Whiting 
and  three  Dewys.  The  toll  was  regulated  by  a  vote  of  the  town.  Debts  were  paid  in 
grain  or  meat,  the  price  of  which  was  also  regulated  by  a  vote  Of  the  town.  In 
1716  the  price  of  rye  was  three  shillings,  com  two  shillings  and  four-pence,  and  wheat 
and  peas  four  shilhngs  and  six-pence.  When  debts  were  paid  in  money  a  discount  of 
one  lourth  was  made  by  the  creditor  in  all  cases.  The  creditor  was  obliged  to  take 
what  was  offered  in  payment,  money  or  grain.  Besides  grain,  tar  and  turpentine  were 
also  an  article  of  traffic,  being  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants.  Persons  paid  into 
the  town  treiBsury  two  shillings  for  every  hundred  boxes  they  employed  in  collecting 
turpentine  from  the  white  pine. 

There  was  an  old  Indian,  whom  they  called  Grey  Lock,  that  produced  considerable 
commotion  among  the  people.  He  was  constantly  skulking  about,  waylaying  them 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  captives.  He  caught  a  young  lad  by  the  name  of  Loomis, 
who  went  out  of  the  fort  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  to  get  cherries.  He  was  soon 
released.  Mr.  'Sently,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  worked  at  ditching  all  of  one  sum* 
mer.  He  uniformly  set  his  loaded  gun  one  rod  before  him,  and  when  he  had  cut  his 
ditch  up  to  the  gun  would  move  it  forward  again,  but  the  next  year  he  was  taken. 
Grey  I^k  said  he  had  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  take  him  all  the  year  previous, 
but  could  not ;  he  might  have  killed  him,  but  he  wanted  captives.  Mr.  Bently  was 
afterwards  released.  Mr.  Noble,  who  lived  near  where  Mr.  Ambrose  Day  now  lives, 
was  much  exposed.  One  night  during  family  prayers  Grey  Lock  stepped  up  and 
pulled  the  string  and  let  the  door  swing  open  j  some  of  the  family  shut  the  door,  and 
as  sooql  as  all  was  quiet  he  would  pull  the  stnng  again.  Mr.  Noble  was  persuaded  by 
his  friends  to  move  into  town.  Gre^  Lock  said  he  had  several  opportunities  of  killing 
most  of  his  children  at  a  shot,  but  did  not  want  scalps  so  much  as  captives. 

Mr.  Phelps,  who  lived  in  Shepard  Lane,  returning  from  work  at  Pochasuck,  camie  to 
the  fiDrding  place  of  Great  river,  and  saw  three  Indians  in  the  river.  He  considered 
his  situation  nerilous*  They  were  coming  towards  him.  He  clapped  his  hands  aad 
exclaimed,  ''Here  they  are,  my  brave  boys !  rush  on,  we  have  them!"  at  which  the 
Indians  took  the  alarm  and  escaped. 

Noah  Ashley,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  another  place,  returning  from  work  at 
Pochasuck,  was  met  by  an  Indian  near  the  Bancroft  house.  Both  drew  up  their  guns, 
but  Ashley  fired  first  and  the  Indian  fled.  He  was  tracked  by  blood  through  the 
brash  to  a  place  near  by,  but  was  never  found.  The  plain  has  ever  since  been  called 
"Indian  Plain." 
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A  daughter  of  the  second  wife  of  a  Mr.  Sackett(her  name  Ido  not  know)  was  tatai 
captive  by  the  Indians  and  carried  to  the  north-west  part  of  New  York,  married  an 
Indian,  and  remained  among  them  as  long  as  she  lived.  Her  descendants  have  been 
here  to  see  their  mother's  friends  several  times  since  the  French  war.  Previous  to 
that  they  used  some  exertions  to  make  others  of  the  Sackett  fietmily  captives^  but  did 
not  sucoeed. 

About  the  time  of  the  French  war  a  man  was  killed  at  the  Farms  while  looking  for 
his  cow,  and  another  at  Southampton.  He  was  in  a  bam  threshing,  with  his  gun 
standing  near,  but  as  he  turned  his  back  to  the  door  he  was  fired  upon  by  the  Indian 
and  killed. 

A  signal  was  given  on  the  discovery  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity  by  twice  firing  a  gun. 
An  alarm  of  this  kind  was  once  given,  and  the  central  village  was  deserted  by  all  the 
male  inhabitants ;  while  absent,  a  company  of  Indians  appeared  on  the  bonk  south  of 
Hxe  town,  with  the  intention,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  make  a  hostile  attack,  but 
were  deterred,  on  seeing  the  number  of  the  houses  and  smoke  curling  from  every  chim- 
nev,  through  fear  of  finding  the  whites  of  superior  strength.  Thus  the  town  was  pro- 
videntially preserved,  when  four  or  five  might  have  laid  it  in  ashes.  I  have  been 
informed  that  two  tribes  wandered  about  in  this  vicinity.  The  rivers  afibrded  fish  in 
great  variety  in  tl^ose  days,  such  as  bass,  salmon,  shad,  ^c,  and  the  [omsts  abounded 
with  bears,  deer,  ^c,  while  on  the  meadows  and  plains  maize  was  easily  cultivated. 
A  field  on  Little  river,  now  called  Squawfield,  was  probably  cultivated  by  them.  There 
arrow-heads  and  other  Indian  utensils  were  formerly  found  in  abundance.  There  is 
a  collection  of  their  utensils  in  the  academy,  together  with  an  Indian's  head,  the  bones 
of  the  skiill  and  face  nearly  perfect,  said  to  have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Harri- 
son's tavern.  Very'  few  facts  relative  to  the  aborigines  have  been  recorded,  and  there- 
fore I  am  able  to  give  only  a  very  brief  account  of  them  at  this  period. 
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This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Springfield ;  it  was  made  a 
parish  in  1696,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1773.  It 
is  supposed  that  settlements  commenced  in  this  town  as  early  as 
1664  or  '65,  as  there  were  in  those  years  a  number  of  house-lots 
granted  on  Chicopee  plain,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  These 
grants  were  made  to  the  following  persons : — Francis  Pepper, 
Anthony  Dorchester,  Samuel  Terry,  Hugh  Dudley,  John  Dum- 
bleton.  Miles  Morgan,  John  Stewart,  Obadiah  Miller,  and  Simon 
Sacket  Thomas  Cooper  and  Abel  Leonard  settled  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Agawam,  about  1660,  and  in  a  short  time  Thomas 
Merriok  was  there  also.  A  few  years  after  this,  house-lots  were 
granted  as  far  west  as  Paucatuck  Brook,  and  among  the  settlers 
are  found  the  names  of  Riley,  Foster,  Jones;  Petty,  Scot,  Barber, 
Rogers,  Parsons,  Fowler,  Ely,  Bagg,  and  Day.  In  May,  1696, 
the  inhabitants  on  this  side  of  the  river,  consisting  of  thirty-two 
families  and  upwards  of  200  souls,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
general  court  "  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  invite  and  settle  a 
minister."  This  petition  was  granted ;  a  church  was  formed  in 
1698,  and  in  1702  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected.  The  first 
or  '*  old  burying-ground  "  is  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  a  person 
by  the  name  of  Foster.  The  oldest  monuments  to  be  found  in  it 
are  those  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dwit,  who  died  Nov.  1,  1711,  and  of 
Deacon  John  Barber,  who  died  June  27,  1712. 

In  1750,  a  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  north  part  of  West 
Springfield  united  with  a  nimiber  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
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and  petitioned  the  general  court  that  they  might  be  incorporated 
into  a  distinct  parish.  This  petition  was  g^ranted  the  next  year, 
and  they  were  incorporated  as  the  fifth  parish  in  Springfield,  and 
Rev.  John  M'Kinstry  was  set  apajt  as  their  minister  and  a  meet^ 
ing*house  erected  the  same  year.  Afterwards  the  part  on  the 
west  side  became  the  third  parish  in  West  Springfield,  being  thus 
incorporated  in  1786.  This  place  has  been  usually  called  Ireland, 
from  the  circumstance,  it  is  said,  that  several  Irish  families  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  town.  The  Congre- 
gational church  in  this  parish  was  formed  in  1799,  and  consisted 
originally  of  9  members.  The  Baptist  church  here  was  formed, 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Rand  constituted  its  pastor,  in  1803. 

In  1757  the  southern  part  of  the  town  was  erected  into  a  dis- 
tinct parish,  containing  about  .75  families.  It  was  then  the  sixiti 
parish  in  Springfield ;  in  1773  it  became  the  second  parish  in  West 
Springfield.  In  Nov.,  1762,  a  church  was  formed  here,  and  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Griswold  was  constituted  its  pastor.  In  1727,  there 
were  five  persons  baptized  by  immersion  in  the  town,  by  Rev, 
£li3faa  Callender,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston.  In  1740,  they, 
with  several  others  who  had  joined  them,  were  formed  into  a 
church,  and  Rev.  Edward, Upham  became  their  pastor.  The  prin- 
cipal field  of  Mr.  Upham's  labors  was  in  the  second  parish.  In 
loOO  this  parish  was  divided  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  form- 
ing what  are  usually  called  the  parishes  of  Agawam  and  Peeditiff 
Etuis.  The  meeting-house,  which  had  been  built  by  the  second 
parish,  was  removed  in  1799  from  its  original  site  to  where  it  now 
stands,  in  Feeding  Hills.  A  meeting-house  in,  Agawam,  which  the 
Baptists  and  Congregationalists  occupied  alternately,  was  erected 
in  1803. 

West  Springfield  extends  along  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut 
river  the  whole  breadth  of  Hampden  county.  It  is  intersected  by 
Westfield  river,  and  the  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  particularly 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  There  are  high  hills  or  mountains  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  sandy  plains  at  the  south.  Great 
qu^tities  of  rye  are  annually  raised.  In  1837,  there  was  in  this 
town  1  cotton  mill,  2,700  cotton  spindles;  261,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured ;  valued  at  $33,270.  There  were  two 
woollen  mills ;  woollen  machinery  2  sets ;  26,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufiaictured,  valued  at  $16,600.  There  were  80  Saxony, 
1^881  merino,  1,413  other  kinds  of  sheep;  average  weight  of  fleece, 

3  pounds ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $5,107.    There  are  7  churches, 

4  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.  Population,  3,227. 
Distance,  10  miles  N.  of  Suffield,  and  93  westward  bom  Boston. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  representation  of  the 
first  meeting-house  in  this  town,  which  was  erected  in  1702.  The 
dimensions  of  this  meeting-house,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
were  42  feet  square  on  the  ground,  and  92  feet  in  height.  The 
architect  was  John  AUys,  of  Hatfield.  Until  1743,  the  people 
assembled  for  public  worship  at  the  beating  of  the  drum.  Tnit 
continued  tp  be  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  till  June  20, 18Q8| 
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Andent  Church,  West  Springfield, 

when,  the  new  one  being  completed,  Dr.  Lathrop  preached  a  vale- 
dictory sermon,  from  Psalm  xlviii.  9.  The  old  house  remained  till 
1920,  when  by  a  vote  of  the  parish  it  was  taken  down.  A  lar^ 
part  of  the  timber  was  then  quite  sound,  and  some  of  it  used  in 
building  the  town-house.     "  The  house  in  which  Mr.  Woodbridge 

Sthe  first  minister]  lived,"  says  Rev.  Mr.  Sprague  in  his  historical 
iscourse  delivered  at  West  Springfield  in  1824,  "  stood  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  spot  now  occupi^  by  the  house  of  Mr.  Aaron  Day. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  cavern  connected  by  a  pas- 
sage with  the  cellar  of  the  house,  to  which  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood  fled  for  protection  in  case  of  alarm  from 
the  Indians.  The  present  appearance  of  the  ground  is  such  as  to 
give  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  the  tradition." 

"  The  fallowing  account  of  a  singular  incident,  which  took  place/*  sajs  Dr.  Dwight, 
fvol.  i.  Travels,)  <<in  the  first  settlement  of  this  township,  was  communicated  to  me  in 
the  year  1798,  by  Captain  Noble,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  Hoosac,  N.  Y.,  at  Noble's 
Falls,  who  was  then  about  76  years  of  age.  It  was  transmitted  from  his  vicestor. 
one  of  the  persons  concerned.  One  of  the  first  planters  of  Springfield  was  a  tailor,  ana 
another  a  carpenter.  The  tailor  had  for  a  small  consideration  purdias^d  of  an  Indian 
chief  a  tract  of  lanfl  in  what  is  now  West  Springfield,  forming  a  square  of  three  miles 
on  a  side.  The  carpenter  had  constructed  a  clumsy  wheelbarrow,  for  which  the  tailor 
offered  to  make  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  convey  him  the  land.  After  some  delibera- 
tion he  exchanged  the  wheelbarrow  for  the  land.  This  tract  contained  the  best  settled 
part  of  West  Springfield ;  many  an  acre  of  which  might  now  be  sold,  for  the  purposes 
of  cultivation  only,  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  dollars.  I  will  not  assert  that  there  is 
no  error  in  the  story ;  yet  on  the  &ce  of  it  there  is  nothing  improbable.  When  the 
fourth  part  of  a  township  of  the  coftimon  size  was  sold  by  one  Englishman  to  another 
for  a  wheelbarrow,  it  will  be  easily  believed  that  it  was  of  stiU  less  value  to  the 
aborigines.  The  small  prices  paid  by  the  first  colonists  for  the  lands  in  this  country, 
are  no  evidence  that  the  bargains  were  fraudulent  or  inequitable.  To  the  Indian 
without  an  English  purchaser,  the  land  was  often  worth  nothing  ^  and  to  the  cok)|uSt 
its  value  was  created  by  his  labor.'' 

The  first  minister  in  West  Springfield  was  Rev.  John  Wood- 
bridge.  He  was  constituted  pastor  at  the  formation  of  the  first 
church,  in  1698.    He  died  in  1718,  at  the  age  of  40  yearl    His  sue- 
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'cessor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  was  ordained  in  1720;  he 
died  in  1766,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  ministry.  He  has  the  reputa*- 
tion  of  being  an  eminently  prudent  and  faithful  minister,  though  it 
appears  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  he  was  suspected  by 
some  of  being  heterodox.  A  Mr.  Jonathan  W  orthington,  of  Spring- 
field, was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  for  making  such  an  asser- 
tion, and  was  fined  by  the  court,  in  1722.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Lathrop,  who  was  consecrated  to  the  minis- 
try here  in  1766,  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1820,  in 
the  66th  year  of  his  ministry. 

.  The  Bey.  Dr.  Ladirop  was  a  descendant  of  the  Bev.  John  Lothrop,  who  came  to  New 
England  with  sereral  sons  in  1634,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in  Barnstable.  Sflonae]^ 
the  yonngest  son  of  this  progenitor,  went  to  Norwich  in  Connecticut,  and  settled  there : 
and  there  Joseph,  his  great-grandson,  was  bom,  in  1731.  In  his  19th  year  he  entered 
Yale  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1754.  In  1756  he  settled  in  the  ministry  in 
a  parish  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  now  the  town  of  West  Spnngfleld,  where  he  pe^ 
formed  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  upwards  of  60  years.  On  the  day  which  con- 
cluded the  60th*  year  of  his  ministry,  25  August,  1816,  he  preached  to  a  large  audience, . 
and  the  sermon  was  printed.  His  ministrations  were  still  continued  until  the  jast 
Sabbath  in  March,  1818,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  imperfec- 
tion of  sight,  he  declined  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and  requested  his  society 
to  provide  for  him  an  assistant  or  colleague ;  and  in  1819,  the  63d  anniversary  of  his 
own  ordination,  he  attended  the  ordination  of  his  colleague,  the  B^v.  William  B. 
Sprague,'and  took  a  part  in  the  public  solemnities.  -  Dr.  Lathrop,  to  "  an  intellect  of 
the  first  order,"  nnite4  the  kindly  affections.  Benevolence  marked  his  whole  charac* 
ter.  To  all  ills  other  estimable  qualities,  he  added  a  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  tem- 
per, which  gave  to  his  dd  age  a  charm  as  rare  as  it  was  delightful.  He  was  equaUv 
remote  from  the  intemperate  heat  of  enthusiasm,  and  that  lifeless  system,  ^i(^ 
excludes  aU  exercise  of  the  afiections.  He  was  exemplaiy  in  the  observance-  of  the 
duties  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  of  the  social  and  relative  duties.  As  a  Christian 
minister  he  was  very'  conspicuous.  To  his  comprehensive  intellect  and  exalted  piety 
was  added  the  acquired  knowledge  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  theologian.  In  his 
pastoral  intercourse  he  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  his  fiock, 
and  an  eminent  example  of  prudence.  "  He  was  cautious  without  being  timid,  fami- 
liar without  sacrificing  nis  dignity,  condescending  without  abandoning  what  he  believed 
to  be  principles  of  duty."  In  doubtful  and  perplexing  cases  of  ecclesiastical  concern, 
be  was  distinguished  as  a  wise,  judicious,  and  upright  counsellor ;  and  great  confidence 
was  lepoeed  in  his  judgment.  To  the  truly  evangelical  principles  which  he  delivered 
to  others  he  steadfastly  adhered,  and  he  finished  his  course  in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  gospel.  His  occasional  discourses  have  been  extensively  read  and  highly  approved, 
especially  the  **  Seasonable  Warning  to  the  Churches;"  and  his  other  works  have  met 
with  an  uncommonly  favorable  reception.  ^Four  volumes  of  sermon^  were  published 
dming  his  life,  and  a  fifth  volume,  with  a  memoir  of  his  UfiB,  has  been  publi^d  since 
his  dfiome."^Holmes*  AtmalSi  2d  tdUwn,  publUhed  in  1829. 


WILBRAHAM. 

Ttas  town  was  originally  a  part  of  the  ^mcicnt  town  of  Spring- 
field. In  May,  1731,  Nathaniel  Hitchcock  removed'  from  Spring- 
field, and  built  a  house  on  the  spot  afterwards*  occupied  by  the 
house  of  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Merrick.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  of  the  town.  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  his  family  lived  h^re 
one  year  alone.  In  1732,  Noah  Alvord,  with  his  family,  removed 
here ;  and  in  1733;  Daniel  Warner  and  four  others,  with  their  fami- 
lies, also  removed  here.  From  that  period,  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  till  1741,  when  the  number  of  families  increased  to  twen- 
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ty-fonr.  In  May  of  this  year,  the  parish  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  fourth  parish  of  Springfield,  but  it  usually  iventby 
the  name  of  Springjidi  Mwmtaina  till  1763,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  by  its  present  name.  It  had  not,  however,  the 
privilege  of  sending  a  representative  to  the  general  court  till  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  in  1780.  Kev.  Noah  Merrick, 
the  first  minister  in  this  place,  was  ordained  in  1741.  The  or- 
daining service  was  to  have  been  performed  imder  a  large  oak 
tree,  but  as  the  morning  proved  rainy  the  people  assembled  in  a 
bam  belonging  to  Mrs.  Warriner,  and  there  attended  the  ordaining 
solemnities.  There  were  six  male  church  members,  viz.,  Nathaniel 
Warriner  and  David  Merrick,  (afterwards  deacons,)  Moses  Burt, 
Nathaniel  Hitchcock,    Stephen   Stebbins,  and  Samuel  Stebbins. 


Wutem  vUw  of  the  WesUfOH  Acadtmy  m  Wilbraham. 

It  appears  that  the  coimcil  that  convened  to  organize  the  church, 
determined  that  no  less  than  seven  could  constitute  a  church,  and 
were  tfierefore  brought  to  a  stand  in  their  proceedings.  At  length 
David  Warriner  stated  that  he  had  for  some  time  wished  to  m^e 
a  profession,  but  waited  only  for  the  ordination  of  a  minister.  Be- 
ing admitted  to  the  number,  the  council  were  relieved  from  their 
difficulty.  The  first  meeting-house  in  Wilbraham  was  built  in 
1748.  It  stood  30  rods  south  of  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Mer- 
rick, the  first  minister.  In  1783,  the  town  was  divided  into  two 
pcurishes. 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  "  Wesleyan  Academy"  in 
Wilbraham,  taken  from  the  boarding-house,  a  three-story  building 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  This  institution  was  incorpp- 
rated  in  1824,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  It  has  ever 
been  in  high  repute;  it  had  during  the  last  year  (1837)  upwards 
of  300  pupils,  of  whom  190  were  males  and  114  females.  Scho- 
lars are  received  from  10  years  old  and  upwards.  ''  The  course  of 
study  is  systematic  and  extensive,  a,nd  includes  all  these  branches 
which  are  requisite  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  common  business 
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of  life,  or  for  a  hisfaer  course  of  collegiate  or  professional  dnties. 
Tlie  year  is  divided  into  fonr  terms,  corresponding,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  with  the  four  seasons.'^  The  academy  is  10  miles  west  of 
Springfield,  30  miles  north-easterly  from  Hartford,  and  83  wester- 
ly from  Boston.  There  are  in  the  town  4  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tional and  2  Methodist.  Population,  1,802.  In  1837,  there  were  in 
this  town  457  Saxony,  1,054  merino,  and  781  other  kinds  of  sheep, 
and  the  value  of  wool  produced  was  $3,668  62 ;  capital  invested, 
$36,460.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $8,498  75 ; 
value  of  straw  bonnets  and  straw  braid  manufactured,  $2,000 ; 
pahn-leaf  hats  manufactured,  7,145,  valued  at  $1,000  30. 

The  followmg  is  from  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  (Worcester,)  Nov. 
20,1805: 

Ms.  TboicaS)  JuiY'  ^  Sir, — I  have  written  the  followmg  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
relatiYes  of  the  deceased.  Please  to  give  it  a  place  in  ^onr  paper,  and  jron  will  gratiiy 
the  paUic,  asd  discharge  a  duty  which  humanity  imposes. 

Your  real  friend^  Z.  L.  L. 

HOuun  MxTBDia  Ann  Robbest. 

Mr.  tfarena  Lyon,  a  Toimg  man  of  pecnhar  respectability,  about  23  years  of  age, 
left  his  friends  in  Woodstock.  Con.,  last  March,  and  went  to  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  uni 
lalxNred  through  the  season.  As  he  was  on  his  return  to  his  native  place^  mounted  on  an 
excellent  horse,  he  was  attacked  by  two  merciless  ruffians  in  Wilbraham,  on  the  Spring- 
field turnpike  road,  between  the  gate  and  Sikes'  tavern,  on  the  9th  inst.  about  2  o'docl^ 
?.  M.,  and  there  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  awfiil  scene  are  ahnost  too  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate.  It  is  supposed, 
ttosn.  the  best  drcumstantial  evidence,  that  the  unfortunate  yoong  gentleman  was  first 
shot  widi  a  pistol  -,  but  the  assassins,  perceiving  the  wound  not  fiital,  (as  the  ball  was 
afterwards  »mnd  on  the  outside  of  his  ribs,)  fell  upon  him  like  bloodhounds,  and  with 
a  dub  and  breech  of  the  pistol  lacerated  and  mangled  his  head  in  a  most  savage  and 
barbarous  manner.  The  upper  part  of  his  head  over  the  cerebrum,  and  also  over  his 
left  eye.  was  indented  with  wounds,  evidently  made  with  the  cock  of  the  pistol,  and 
the  back  part,  against  the  eereMiumy  was  all  mashed  to  a  palp.  They  beat  him  till 
thegnaiu  of  the  pistol  flew  off  and  the  ramrod  was  knocked  out,  which  were  afterwards 
found  lying  on  the  fatal  spot.  Having  thus  far  gratified  their  infernal  disposition,  they 
robbed  him  of  his  pocket-book,  (how  much  mone^  it  contained  we  are  not  able  to 
inform,)  then  threw  him  over  the  wall,  dragged  him  a  few  rods  to  Chicopee  river, 
and  there  deposited  him,  and  placed  large  fiat  stones  upon  his  head  to  prevent  his 
rising.  Without  delay  they  next  conveyed  the  horse  through  a  small  {nece  of  wood  to 
&  sequestered  endosure,  and  then  turned  him  loose,  with  saddle,  saddle-bags  and  bridle 
on,  and  then  went  on.  Soon  after  the  horse  was  found  and  taken  up ;  the  neighbors 
conjectured  he  had  by  aoddent  gotten  away  from  some  place  where  his  rider  had 
hitched  him,  and  sapjiosed  that  inquiry  would  soon  be  made  for  him,  it  being  Saturday 
in  the  afternoon.  Vaey  waited  till  Sunday  morning,  but,  alas !  no  rider  appeared! 
The  alarm  qpread.  The  woods,  fields,  and  every  bye  comer  were  searched,  and  at  even- 
ing they  found  the  corpse  close  by  the  edge  of  the  river,  with  all  his  clothes  on,  mittens  en 
has  hands,  and  hisgreat  coat  wranped  about  his  head,  with  a  large  stone  piessing  him 
to  the  bottom.  The  pistol  was  found  on  the  brink,  broken  to  pieces.  The  young 
man's  hat,  new  and  unharmed,  was  discovered  under  a  small  bridge  near  the  spot. 
The  corpse  was  conveyed  to  a  neighboring  house,  and  the  inhabitants  paid  that  pecu- 
liar attention  which  sympathy  akme  can  oictate  and  gratitude  reward.  The  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Woodlstock  on  Tuesday,  and  the  nmeral  attended  on  Wednesday, 
when  the  Bev.  AJUd  IMBngt  addressed  the  assembly  from  Mark  xiii.  33.  The  grier 
of  the  mourners,  the  numbers  convened,  and  the  tears  that  profusely  flowed,  presented 
a  scene  which  we  eondude  has  never  had  a  paralld  in  these  our  inland  towns. 

Hie  villains  who  perpetrated  the  awful  cnme  are  supposed  to  be  two  foreigners  in 
sailors'  dress,  who  were  seen  that  day  by  a  number  of  peq>le  making  their  way  toward 
Springfidd.  One  particular  circumstance  tends  much  to  strengthen  the  suspicion.  A 
Im,  about  13  years  of  axe,  bdng  sent  after  some  hogs  in  the  woods,  near  the  place 
of  the  murder,  happened  to  come  out  into  &e  road,  within  two  or  tluee  rods  or  two 
in  aaOocr  haint.   He  dectured  under  oath  befen  the  jury  of  inquest,  that  belbn 
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bt  got  out  of  tight  of  tfaeniy  be  saw  one  mount  the  name  hone  which  was  aftsrwardt 
finind,  and  ride  him  np  the  hill  into  the^  woods,  while  the  other  stood  with  a  new  end- 
gel  in  his  hand  leaning  upon  the  wall.  The  same  persons,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion, were  soon  after  observed  travelling  m  great  haste  towards  Springfield.  We  are 
happy  to  learn  that  his  excellency  Governor  Strong  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
xerord  otjhe  htmdred  doUan  for  the  detection  of  the  villains,  and  that  the  high  sheriff 
of  Hampshiie  county  greatly  interested  himself  in  taking  measures  to  detect  them, 
which  we  learn  have  proved  effectual,  and  the  murderers  are  both  committed  to  gaol 
In  Northampton.    (See  Ntfrthan^tan.) 


HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 

Hampshikb  county  was  incorporated  in  1662,  and  embraced  at  that 
time  the  three  counties  of  the  state  which  are  centrally  intersected 
by  Connecticut  river.  Before  its  division  it  was  the  largest  county 
in  the  state,  and  Northampton,  being  in  the  central  part,  was  a 
shire  town.  The  county  was  divided  into  three  by  the  legislature 
of  1811  and  '12.  Franklin  county  was  formed  from  the  northern 
section,  Hampden  the  southern ;  Hampshire,  the  central  part,  re- 
tained the  original  name.  The  surface  of  Hampshire  is  generally 
hilly,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous.  The  land  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county  gradually  rises,  and  its  western  border  lies  oa 
the  summits  of  the  Green  Mountain  range.  The  Lyme  and  Mount 
Tom  ranges  of  mountains  begin  in  this  county,  and  continue  to 
the  ocean,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Connecticut.  The  soil  is  of 
very  unequal  quality,  being  best  in  the  center,  and  growing  less  and 
less  fertile  towards  the  eastern  and  western  extremities.  There 
are,  however,  fine  interval  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, being  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  state. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  23  in  number. 

Amherst,  Granby,  Northampton,  Southampton, 

Belchertown,  Goshen,  Norwich,  Ware, 

Chesterfield,  Greenwich,  Pelham,  Westhampton, 

Cummington,  Hadley,  Plainfield,  Williamsburg, 

Easdiampton,  Hatfield,  Prescott,  .  Worthington. 

Enfield,  Middlefield,  South  Hadley, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  26,447;  in  1830,  it 
was  30,210;  in  1837,  it  was  30,413. 


AMHERST. 


This  town  was  originally  a  precinct  of  Hadley,  called  "  Hadley 
East  or  Third  Precinct"  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1769. 
The  first  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  David  Parsons,  the  first 
minister,  was  settled  Nov.  7th,  1739^;  he  died  in  1781,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Rev.  David  Parsons,  D.  D.,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1782.  "The  ministers  who  belonged  to  the  council 
which  ordained  Dr.  Parsons,  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robert  Breck, 
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of  Springfield,  Joseph  Ashley,^  of  Sunderland,  John  Hubbard,  of 
Northfield,  Samuel  Hopkins.  D.  D.,  of  Hadley,  Roger  Newton, 
D.  D.  of  Greenfield,  Simon  Backus,  of  Granby,  and  Josiah  Dana, 
of  Barre."  Dr.  Parsons  died  suddeijy  at  Wethersfield,  Con., 
where  his  remains  were  interred*  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Daniel  A.  Clark,  who  was  settled  in  1820,  and  continued  here  in 
the  ministry  till  Aug.,  1824.  Rev.  Royal  Washburn  next  suc- 
ceeded, and  continued  his  labors  here  five  and  a  half  years,  and 
died  in  1833.  Rev.  Micaiah  T.  Adam  succeeded  Mr.  Washburn. 
He  is  a  native  of  England,  and  passed  a  number  of  years  a  mission- 
ary of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Benares,  in  Hindoostan. 
Rev.  Josiah  Bent  succeeded  Mr.  Adam,  in  1837. 


North-western  mew  of  Amherst  CoUege. 

The  Second  Parish  in  Amherst  was  incorporated  in  1783.  The 
church  was  organized  the  year  previous,  and  their  first  minister, 
Rev.  Ichabod  Draper,  was  ordamed  in  1785.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins  in  1810.  The  Sovtk  Parish  was  incor- 
porated in  1824.  The  church  was  organized  in  1824,  and  Rev. 
Horace  B.  Chapin,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained  the  following 

irear.  The  North  Parish  was  incorporated  in  1826,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
iam  W.  Hunt  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  the  next  year. 
The  above  is  a  north-western  view  of  the  Amherst  College  build- 
ings, which  are  four  in  number,  constructed  of  brick.  Three  are 
occupied  by  students ;  the  one  surmounted  with  a  tower  is  occupied 
as  a  chapel,  library,  and  for  lecture-rooms.  These  buildings  stand 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  overlook  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut to  a  great  extent.  "  This  institution  was  established  in  182L 
Its  resources  were  comparatively  limited  at  first,  and  its  success, 
by  some,  considered  doubtful ;  but  it  is  now  in  a,  highly  posperous 
state.  It  has  a  fund  of  $50,000,  made  up  of  the  contributions  of 
individuals.  This  fund  is  under  the  direction  of  five  trustees, 
chosen  by  the  subscribers ;  and  the  interest  is  annually  appropri- 
ated towards  the  support  of  the  college.    There  are  7  or  8  jwro- 
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fessors,  inclading  the  president,  3  or  4  tutors,  besides  other  officers ; 
and  from  150  to  200  students.  The  yearly  expenses  of  a  student 
are  from  90  to  118  dollars,  inclumng  college  bills  and  board. 
There  are  three  vacations  per  annum ;  the  &rst  for  four  weeks 
from  commencemait,  which  takes  place  the  fourth  Wednesday 
in  August,  the  second  for  six  weeks  from  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day in  December,  the  third  for  three  weeks  from  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  May.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  7,000  and 
upwards,  and  the  terms  of  admission,  and  the  courses  of  study, 
are  similar  to  those  of  Yale  college,  Con.  The  numerous  diffi- 
culties  which  Amherst  college  encountered  in  its  infancy  are  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  many  pers(ms,  as  well  as  the  violent  opposi- 
tion  which  was  raised  against  the  application  of  the  trustees  for  a 
charter  from  the  general  court." — American  Magazine.  1835. 

The  venerable  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.,  the  author  ot  the  Ameri- 
can  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  was  for  a  time  a  resi- 
dent of  this  town,  and  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  board  of  the 
Amherst  academy.  He  inaugurated  the  first  president,  and  deli- 
vered an  address  on  the  occasion,  standing  on  the  north-west 
comer-stone  of  the  south  college.  Besides  the  college,  there  is 
in  the  place  an  academy,  and  a  seminary,  called  the  "Mount 
Pleasant  InstUtdion."  There  are  9  or  10  instructers,  and  it  has 
acouired  celebrity  throughout  the  state. 

The  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college  consists  of  about  76 
well-built  dwelling-houses,  a  bank,  and  other  public  buildings. 
Distance,  6^  miles  to  Northampton,  108  from  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, N.  H.,  46  from  Hartford,  and  82  miles  west  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 2,602.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  2  wooUeri  mills, 
4  sets  of  woollen  machinery;  wool  consumed,  39,000  lbs. ;  cloth 
manufactured,  62,195  yards,  valued  at  $40,337;  males  employed, 
22 ;  females,  30 ;  capital  invested,  $30,000.  Two  hat  manufacto- 
ries; value  of  hats  manufactured,  $3,600 ;  palm-leaf  hats  manu- 
factured, 60,000,  valued  at  $12,000 ;  value  of  carriages  manufac- 
tured, $100,000;  hands  employed,  100;  capital  invested,  $30,000; 
value  of  joiners'  planes  manufactured,  $8,000.  There  were  2  pa- 
per mills;  stock  manufactured,  42  tons;  value  of  paper,  $7,000. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  in  this  place : 

Id  memory  of  the  'Rev^-  Mr.  David  Parsons,  first  pastor  of  the  church  at  Amherst, 
who  died  Jan.  1,  1781,  in  the  69  year  of  his  age,  and  41st  of  his  ministry^  A  man 
of  God  and  faithful  servant  of  Jesns  Christ.  Bev.  14, 13.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Rev.  RoTU.  WASBBmir,  bom  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  Dee.  6, 1797,  giadnated  at  Vennont 
University,  1820,  and  at  the  Andover  Theokii^cal  Seminary,  1824,  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  first  church  and  parish,  Amherst,  Jan.  4, 1826,  died  Jan.  1,  1833.  Honor«l  &  be- 
loved in  the  church,  having  a  good  report  of  Uiem  without ;  seeming  blameless  as  die 
steward  of  God ;  in  doctrine  showing  sincerity  and  sound  speech,  in  piactipe  a  pattern 
of  good  works ;  yet  lowly  of  heart,  &  ascribing  all  to  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ ; 
his  ministry  short,  but  blessed  with  joyous  fruit ;  his  life  aa  becometh  saints  i  his  death 
ftill  of  peace.    Mulfnm  diuq^ue  desiderabimus.* 

*  Much  aadkmg  shall  we  lament  for  him. 
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Hie  jaoet  co^pii  moltuii  Remendi  Zdhaiilb  Swm  tf  oon,  S.  T.  B.,  CoQegii 
AmherstiK  PrsBSidis.  file  homo  ingenioqne  scientia,  atqne  pietate  smcera,  pneclaros : 
ac  mentis  gravitate  qnoqne  insig^i  quum  9e  demittens.  Animo  et  consilio  eertnsi  sed 
tamen  mkiMimas  iemperqne  facilitate  permagna,  modeslus,  ptacabilis,  mieericoidia^et 
fTEKtibas  boaia  pleant.  Non  dijudicans,  non  simulator ;  disdpnlissiiisyeneratiis  quasi 
iUis  pater  dilectusqne.  Maximo  omniom  desiderio  mortem  obiit,  die  XXX  Jun.,  Anno 
^mmi  MBCCCXXni.  ^tatis  snie  LIII.  HanoverisB  gradum  Artinm  Baccalaaiei 
adnussns,  anno  Domini  MDCCXCIII.  Eeclesttt  Logecestrientris  Pastor  annos  XIT, 
CoUcgii  Bartmathensis  lingnamm  Professor  IV,  CoUegii  Gulielmi  Prvses  II.  Cura- 
tores  Collegii  Amherstia  hoc  sazum  ponendum  curavere. 

[Here  lies  buried  the  body  of  the  Reverend  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  President 
of  the  CoOege  at  Amherst.  He  was  a  man  pre-eminent  for  genins,  and  science,  and 
sineere  piety,  as  well  as  greatness  of  mind  and  hnmility.  He  was  firm  in  his  pur- 
poses, and  yet  very  mild,  easy  to  be  entreated,  modest,  placable,  fall  of  mercy  and  good 
works.  He  was  not  censorious,  and  do  dissembler,  ^y  his  pupils  he  was  loved  and 
venerated  as  a  &ther.  To  the  great  grief  of  all,  he  dUed  on  tne  30th  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1823,  and  in  the  53d  vear  of  his  ngt.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Bachebr  of  Arts  at  Hanover  in  1793;  be  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Leicester  H 
years,  Professor  of  languages  at  Dartmouth  College  4  years,  President 'of  Williams  Col- 
lege 2  3rear8.  The  trustees  of  the  college  at  Amherst  have  ordered  this  stone  to  be 
erected.] 

BELCHERTOWN.* 

Thb  towns  of  Belchertown,  Ware,  and  Pelham,  were  orig^inaUy 
included  in  one  tract,  and  styled  the  Eqmvalent  Lands,  from  the 
foHowing  circumstance.  The  towns  of  Woodstock,  Somers,  En- 
field, and  SafSeld,  in  Connecticut,  were  formerly  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  for  many  years 
tmder  her  jurisdiction;  and  though  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
idiey  were  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut,  the  pro- 
rince  of  Massachusetts  still  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them.  It 
was,  therefore,  agreed  betwieen  the  two  governments,  that  an  equal 
extent  of  territory  should  be  given  to  Connecticut  as  an  equivar 
lent.  Tliis,  and  the  adjacent  towns  above  mentioned,  were  inclu- 
ded in  that  territory,  and  were  thence  denominated  the  Equivalent 
Lands.  Connecticut  afterwards  sold  a  considerable  portion  of  thite 
township  to  six  individuals,  in  and  near  Boston,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Hon.  Jonathan  Belcher,  who  was  for  many  years  afterwards 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony.  About  the  year  1740,  the 
towns  in  Connecticut  above  mentioned  threw  oif  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts,  and  have  since  been  incorporated  with  that 
state. 

The  grant  made  to  these  proprietors  was  first  laid  out  in  1727. 
Another  grant,  comprising  about  14,000  acres,  adjoining  this,  on 
the  north,  was  subsequently  made  to  several  inhabitants  of  North- 
ampton, of  whom  Pemberton,  Yance,  Saltonstall,  and  the  reverend 
and  venerable  Jonathan  Edwards,  were  the  principal  proprietors. 
This  tract  was  laid  out  into  lots  of  100  acres  each;  about  the  year 
1760,  and  the  whole  became  a  town  corporate  by  an  act  of  the  gene* 
ral  court  in  1761.  The  remaining  section  of  the  equivalent  hnds 
was  sold  to  CoL  Stoddard,  of  Northampton. 

*  The  aathor  is  indebted  for  the  histoiy  of  this  town  principally  to  a  commonicatioii 
iiam  the  Hon.  Uaik  Doolittle  of  this  town.  It  was  published  in  the  ffan^$kir€  CeiUM, 
a  newspaper  printed  in  this  town,  in  1827. 
40 
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This  tract  of  countnr,  from  Shutesbury  to  Chicopee  river,  it  ap- 
pears, was  formerly  distinguished  as  the  best  hmiting-ground  m 
this  vicinity  for  deer  and  other  wild  game.  The  hunters  were  ac- 
customed to  encircle  a  large  tract  of  land  by  a  line  of  fires,  which, 
burning  in  every  direction,  gradually  encompassed  the  game  in  a 
circle  so  narrow,  that  they  became  an  easy  prev  to  their  pursuers; 
and  in  process  of  time  our  native  forests  were  destroyed,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  consumed  by  the  hunters'  fires.  But  these  lands 
which  had  been  thus  burnt  were  soon  covered  with  a  species  of 
wild  grass,  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle ;  and  for  many 
years  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  were  annually  sent  out 
from  Northampton  and  Hadley  to  graze  upon  these  hills  during 
the  summer  season.  The  practice  of  burning  over  these  lands  sJso 
continued  a  considerable  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  the 
place.  ^ , 

This  town  was  first  known  by  the  name  of  Cold  Spring.  It 
took  its  name  from  a  noted  cold  spring  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town,  near  the  path  that  was  formerly  travelled  from  Northamp- 
ton to  Brookfield  and  Boston.  After  leaving  Hadley,  there  wa^s, 
for  many  years,  no  house  nearer  than  Brookfield ;  and  this  spring, 
lying  midway  between  the  two  towns,  afforded  a  convenient  place 
for  refireshment  to  the  traveler  in  his  solitary  journey  trough  the 
wilderness.  As  the  communications  between  the  towns  upon  the 
river  and  the  eastern  section  of  the  state  became  more  frequent, 
the  spring  became  a  celebrated  watering-place  for  travellers^  and 
finally  gave  name  to  the  township.  In  honor  of  Governor  Belcher, 
one  of  its  original  proprietors,  it  was,  however,  in  the  act  of  its  in- 
corporation, called  Bdcher^s  Town;  which,  by  common  usage,  has 
passed  into  the  nunc  of  Belchertown.  ITie  town  is  now  about 
twelve  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  five  miles, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  about  34,000  acres  of  land.  The  first 
settlement  of  the  town  was  made  about  1732,  by  two  or  three  fSsoni- 
lies.  The  first  permanent  inhabitant  was  Dea.  Aaron  Lyman, 
who  settled  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  near  the  celebrated  spring 
above  'mentioned.  His  son,  the  late  Majoj  Lyman,  was  the  first 
male  child  bom  in  the  town.  The  next  settlement  that  was  made 
was  by  Col.  Timothy  Dwight,  who  established  himself  near  the 
middle  of  the  town.  He  was  originally  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
lands  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  a  valuable  portion  of  which 
remains  to  this  day  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  The  set- 
tlements were  gradually  increased  by  successive  emigrants  from 
Northampton  and  Hatfield. 

The  following  view  was  taken  from  near  the  public  house,  situated 
at  the  south  end  of  the  wide  street  or  common,'  in  the  central  part 
of  Belchertown.  It  shows  the  two  Congregational  churches,  and 
in  the  distance,  at  the  north  end  of  the  common,  is  seen  '^  the 
Belchertown  Classical  SchooV^  It  was  incorporated  in  1836.  This 
institution  is  one  of  much  promise ;  it  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  and 
has  at  present  about  sixty  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  village  is 
situated  on  a  hill,  and  consists  of  about  forty  dwelling-houses,  three 
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Southim  view  in  BMnrtonm, 


churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Baptist,  a  number  of  mercan- 
tile stores  and  mechanic  shops.  Distance,  16  miles  from  North* 
ampton,  18  from  Springfield,  28  from  Greenfield,  10  from  Ware  Til- 
lage, 9  from  Amherst  college,  38  from  Worcester,  and  77  from 
Boston.  Population,  2,698.  In  1837,  there-  were  3,000  sheep  in 
this  town ;  wool  produced,  9,000  lbs.j  valued  at  $5,400.  About 
600  one-horse  wagons  were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which 
was  estimated  at  $24,000. 

It  appear^s  probab^  flrom  some  imperfect  town  records,  that  the 
first  minister,  the  Rev.  Edward  Billings,  was  ordained  here  in  1739. 
Mr.  Billings  left  no  church  records,  and  the  names  and  number  of 
the  first  members  cannot  be  ascertained ;  it  appears,  however,  at 
this  period,  that  the*  entire  population  of  the  town  consisted  only 
of  twenty  families.  Mr.  BilUngs  continued  pastor  about  twelve 
years,  when  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of  a  difference  of  sentir 
tnent  between  him  and  his  church  respecting  the  admission  of 
members..  He  was  afterwards  installed  over  the  church  at  Green- 
field, and  died  in  a  few  years.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Justus 
Forward,  who  was  ordained  Feb.  25, 1756.  The  population  had  then 
increased  to  55  or  60  families,  comprising  about  300  souls,  and 'the 
church  At  that  time  consisted  of  69  members.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  mate  members,  viz. : 


Bea.  Johiv  Smith, 
Doa.  AaroQ  Lyman, 
Aimer  Smith, 
Daniel  Smith, 
Joseph  Smithy 
Elijah  Smithy    . 
Jonathan  Graves, 
Ehenezer  Bridgman, 
Joseph  Bridgman, 


Benjamin  Slebbins, 
Walter  Fairfield, 
Stephen  Fairfield, 
Samuel  Hannum, 
Moses  Hannum, 
Aaron  Hannum, 
Gideon  Hannum, 
Eliakim  Phelps, 
Joseph  Phelps, 


Nathan  Parsons, 
Moses  Warner, 
Ebenezer  Watlner, 
Nathaniel  Dwight, 
Hezekiah  Root, 
Thomas  Brown, 
Thomas  Chapin, 
Benjamin  Morgan, 
Nathaniel  Cowles^ 


Israel  Cowles^ 
Ebenezer  Steama, 
Thomas  Graves, 
John  Graves, 
Benjamin  Billings, 
Joseph  Bardwdl. 


Mr.  Forward  continued  in  the  ministry  laore  than  fifty-eight 
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years,  and  died  March  8th,  1814,  in  die  84th  3rear  of  hia  age* 
key.  Experi^ce  Porter,  the  next  minister,  was  installed  pastor  in 
1814 ;  he  resigned  in  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lyman 
Coleman  the  same  year :  Rey.  Jared  Reid,  the  next  pastor,  was 
installed  in  1833.  The  Brainerd  church  was  organized  in  1834 
The  following  inscriptions  are  eopied  from  monuments  in  the 
graye-yard,  about  a  mile  eastward  or  the  yillage: 

Ssicred  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Jostas  Forward)  pastor  of  the  church  in  Belcherstown, 
who,  skilled  in  EvangeUcal  Doctrine,  exemplary  in  christian  daty,  pmdent  in  council, 
▼aliant  for  the  troth,  faithful  and  successful  in  labours,  after  a  long  and  useftil  minis- 
try, in  which  with  reputation  to  himself,  and  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  flock,  he 
senred  Ood,  and  his  generation,  fell  adeep  March  8,  A.  D.  1814.  in  iht  84th  vear  of 
his  age,  and  the  59tik  of  hi^  ministry.    Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Loitl. 

la  memory  of  Capt;  Nathaniel  Dwight,  who  died  March  30th,  1784,  in  the  72d  year 
dt  hi«  age.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,  &  was  esteemed  &  em- 
ployed in  public  bodness  in  town  and  county  thro'  his  whole  life. 


Gome  honest  sexton  with  your  apade, 
And  let  my  grave  be  quickly  made  ^ 
On  HeaTen's  decr^  I  waiting  lie, 
And  all  my  wishes  are  to  die. 


Tho*  I  must  die  and  turn  to  dust^ 
I  hope  to  rise  among  the  just. 
Jesus  my  body  will  refine, 
I  shall  with  hun  in  giory  shine. 


CHESTERFIELD 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1762.  The  Congregational 
church  in  this  town  was  tormed  in  1764,  and  the  Rey.  Benjamiti 
Mills  was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  He  resigned  in  1774, 
and  died  in  1786.  Key.  Joseph  Kilbourn  was  settled  in  1780,  and 
died  within  one  year ;  his  successor  was  Rey.  Timothy  Allen,  who 
was  settled  in  1785,  and  continued  pastor  about  ten  year^.  Rey. 
Isaiah  Waters  was  settled  in  1796,  and  was  pastor  till  1831 ;  his 
successor  was  Rey.  Israel  G.  Rose. 

This  town  is  watered  by  the  north  branch  of  Westfield  riyer. 
The  channel  of  this  riyer  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  may  be 
regarded  as  a  curiosity.  ''  It  is  worn  into  the  solid  rock  in  places 
nearly  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  bridge 
nearly  sixty  rods,  appearmg  as  if  cut  out  by  human  hands.'^  This 
town  is  situated  on  one  of  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains. Beryl  and  emeralds  haye  been  found  in  the  town.  In  1837, 
there  was  in  the  town  one  woollen  mill ;  cloth  manufactured,  4,600 
yards,  yalued  at  $6,600.  There  were  1,000  Saxony,  6,000  merino, 
and  1,100  other  kinds  of  sheep ;  Saxony  wool  produced,  2,600  lbs. ; 
merino,  16,000  lbs. ;  other  kinds  of  wool,  3,300  lbs. :  ayerage  weight 
of  fleece,  two  and  three  fourths  pounds;  yalue  ot  wool,  $^2,4§0; 
capital  inyested,  $106,600.  Population,  1,168.  XNstance,  12  miles 
firom  NorOiampton,  27  from  Pittsfield,  and  106  from  BosUm. 
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This  town  waa  sold  by  the  general  court  to  Col.  John  Cnm^ 
mings,  of  Concord,  in  1762.  T^e  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
was  held  at  Concord,  in  December,  of  the  same  year,  and  the  first 
meeting  held  at  Commington  was  in  June,  1771.  The  first  per- 
son who  resided  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  was  a 
Scotchman,  by  the  name  of  Mclntire,  who,  with  his  family, 
began  a  settlement  here  in  1770.  Many  of  the  early  settlers 
came  from  Bridgewater  and  Abington.  The  town  was  incorpo- 
tated  by  the  legislature  in  1779. 

The  precise  time  when  the  church  was  gathered  here  was  not 
known,  Aou^  previously  to  the  settlement  of  their  first  pastor. 
Rev.  James  Briggis,  which  was  in  1779.  He  was  a  graduate  or 
Tale  college,  in  1765,  and  he  besan  to  preach  in  Cummington  in 
1771.  The  town  voted  to  give  him  200  acres  of  good  land,  and 
£60  for  settlement,  to  be  estimated  by  rye,  at  3s,  4d.  per  bushel, 
beef,  2d.  a  lb.,  and  flax,  8d.  a  lb.  Mr.  Briggs  was  a  very  nsefid 
and  respectable  minister*  He  died  ,in  1826 ;  and  the  same  year 
Rev.  Roswell  Hawkes  was  installed. 

Cummington  is  situated  on  a  range  of  the  Green  mountains. 
A  branch  of  the  Westfield  passes  through  the  toi^  and  affords 
good  water  power  for  mills  and  manufactories.  Tnere  are  two 
villages,  the  East  and  the  West.  The  east  village  contains 
two  churches,  1  Baptist  and  1  Congregational,  and  about  30 
dwelling-houses;  about  18  miles  from  Northampton.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  2  cotton  mills ;  cotton  spindles,  1,168 ;  cot- 
ton consumed,  23,000  lbs. ;  124,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were 
manufactored,  valued  at  $8,060.  There  were  4  wo<rilen  mills; 
wool  consumed,  18,000  lbs. ;  74,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $31,000;  eleven  males  and  twenty  females 
were  employed;  capital  invested,  $14,000.  Twenty  thousand 
scythc-snaims  were  manufactured.  Valued  at  $12,000.  Palm-leaf 
hats  manufactured,  7^200,  valued  at  $1,600;  value  of  leather 
tanned  and  curried,  $46,446  93.  There  were  4.162  merino  sheep, 
which  produced  12,486  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at  $7j491  60. 

It  is  stated  that  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  deer  wefe 
very  plenty,  and  that  a  large  number  of  them  made  their  head- 
qliarters  on  Deer  hill,  in  this  town ;  but  that  they  were  extirpated 
by  the  hunters  of  those  times.  '*  It  is  stated  that  a  krge  one  was 
taken  by  some  hunters,  at  a  time  when  the  snow  in  the  woods 
would  not  bear  him  up,  and  one  of  the  party,  taking  a  fancv  to 
ride  him,  he  was  tied  on  by  the  feet,  and  a  bridle  beinff  put  mto 
the  animal's  mouth,  he  galloped  off  with  his  rider  in  mil  speed. 
On  coming,  however,  to  a  cleared  spot,  the  crost  was  so  hard  as  to 
b^ar  up  both  the  deer  and  his  rider ;  so  that,  owing  to  the  intracta* 
ble  disposition  of  the  beast,  and  the  rapidity  and  eccentricity  of 
his  movements,  his  ride  was  any  thing  out  agreeable.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  dismounted  without  any  serious  hurt.'* 

WiUiam  GoUen  Bryant,  one  of  oar  best  American  poets,  is  a 
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natiye  of  this  town.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Peter  Bryant,  and  was 
bom  NoY.  3d,  1794.  The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Bryunt  is  from 
KettelPs^pecimens  of  American  Poetry,  vol.  3d. 

At  ten  years,  he  felt  an  inclination  for  poetry,  and  wrote  various  pieces  in  Terse,  one 
of  vhich  was  published  in  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  at  Northamj^ton.  In  1810,  he 
entered  Williams  college,  where  he  studied  a  year  or  two,  and  obtamed  a  dismissal  on 
his  own  ifiplication :  he  turned  his  attentioa  to  the  law.  After  completing  the  usual 
studies,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Plymouth,  in  1815.  He  removed  to  New  York 
in  1820,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette. 
In  1828,  he  beoune  associate  editor  of  the  New  Yoric  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Bryant  published,  in  1808,  at  Boston,  a  volume  of  poems,  with  the  title  of 
«  The  Embargo,  or  Sketches  of  the  Times.''  Althou^  the  author  was  but  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  book  was  so  well  received,  that  it  was  reprinted  the  next  year.  In 
1821,  appeixed  die  volume  containing  The  Ages,  Thanatopsis,  and  other  pieces.  He 
also  ftiniished  many  of  the  poetical  articles  in  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette. 

As  a  poet,  he  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most  eminent  among  us  for  originality, 
and  flushed,  chaste  execution.  He  does  not  ofiend  us  by  abruptness  and  inequality. 
He  presents  us  wiUi  here  and  there  a  bold  image,  but  the  tenor  of  his  poetry  is  even 
and  sustained.  He  shows  ^;ood  judgment,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  materials  of  his 
vevse.  •  He  4oes  not  aim  with  an  over-danng  attempt  at  those  lofty  and  bewildering 
flights,  which  too  often  fill  the  poet's  pages  with  cloudy  and  confused  representations. 
Hu  ddineations  are  clear  and  distinct,  and  without  any  indications  of  an  endeavor  to 
be  startling  and  brilliant  by  strange  metaphors,  or  unlicensed  boldness  of  phraseotogy. 
His  writings  are  marked  by  correct  sentiment  and  propriety  of  diction. 

Mr.  Bryant  stands  high  in  the  general  estimation,  and  his  works  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  fiequent  notice.  The  pages  of  our  periodical  criticism  show  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  appreciated  by  the  highest  literary  authorities. 


EASTHAMPTON. 

This  town  was  originally  included  in  the  limits  of  Northampton. 
It  was  incorporated  into  a  district  in  1785,  by  the  name  of  East 
Hunpton,  and  in  1809  was  incorporated  into  a  town.  The  first 
minister,  Rev.  Payson  WiUiston,  was  settled  here  in  1789,  and 
resigned  in  1833,  and  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Rev.  William 
Bement  In  1837,  there  was  in  this  town  1  woollen  mill ;  cloth 
manufactured,  16,000  yards,  valued  at  1^14,000.  The  value  ql 
lasting  buttons  manufactured  in  1837  was  $40,000;  males  em- 
ployed, 2;  females,  125;  capital  invested,  $12,0i0O.  Population, 
793.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Northampton,  and  90  from  Boston. 
On  the  borders  of  this  town  lies  Mount  Tom,  the  highest  land  in 
the  valley  of  Connecticut,  and  is  the  head  of  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Mount  Tom  range,  and  which  ex* 
tends  into  the  state  of  Connecticut,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tom, 
at  a  place  called  Pcukhcmack;  this  was  about  the  year  1700, 
The  following  account  of  the  attack  of  the  Indians  upon  the 
settlement  is  from  Williams'  Historical  Discourse  respecting 
Northampton.  "  On  the  13th  of  May,  1704^  old  style,  the.  Indians 
attacked  the  village  of  Paskhamuck.  The  inhabitants  had  been 
settled  there  only  two  or  three  years,  the  town  having  granted 
them  their  home  lots  in  1699.    Thelndians  had  bew  to  Mertimac 
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riyer,  but  met  with  no  success;  they  then  directed  their  course 
toward  Westfield ;  but  Westfield  river  was  so  hi&h  that  they  could 
not  pass  it    Some  of  the  Indians  had  been  at  Northampton,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  the  year  before,  and  informed  their  companions 
that  there  was  a  small  village  at  Paskhomuck,  where  they  might 
get  provisions,  for  they  were  almost  fieunished^  and  intended,  as  they 
afterwards  declared,  to  resign  themselves  up,  if  they  could  obtain 
no  food  otherwise.    In  the  evening  before  the  13th  of  May,  the 
Ibidians  went  upon  Mount  Tom,  and  observed  the  situation  of  the 
place.    As  the.  meadow  was  then  covered  with  water,  they  sup- 
pose the  village  might  be  taken,  and  that  no  aid  could  come  sea- 
sonably from  the  town,  on  account  pf  the  intervening  flood.    The 
village  consisted  only  of  five  families.:  Sa^tiel  Janes* ^  Behoni 
Jones^f  John  Scarify  beacon  Benjamin  Janes\  and  Moses  Huichr 
inson^s.    A  little  before  day-hght,  the  Indians  attacked  the  village. 
Benoni  Jones?  house,  wliich  stood  on  the  lot  where  Naihcmid 
Kenifield  afterwards  lived,  was  encompassed  with  pickets.    The 
Indians  procured  flax  and  other  combustibles,  ana  set  them  on 
fire,  which  was  communicated  to  the  house.    A  young  woman, 
named  Paiience  Webby  was  waked,  and,  looking  out  of  the  winr 
dow,  was  shot  through  the  head.    The  people  surrendered,  and 
all  the  above  fieunilies  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.    Some  of  the 
pnsoners  were  afterwards  rescued  by  the  people  from  the  town* 
These,  commanded  by  Capt.  Taylor,  went  round  by  Pomroy's 
meadow,  and  met  the  Indians  near  the  mountain,  when  a  skir- 
mish ensued,  in  which  Capt  Taylor  was  killed.    Of  the  five  farni- 
lies  before  mentioned,  the  Indians  killed  the  following  persons : 
Samuel  Janes,  and  his  wife  and  three  children;  Benoni  Jones,  and 
two  children,  and  the  young  woman  before  named;  John  Searls, 
and  three  children ;  Deacon  Benjamin  Janes,  and  four  children ; 
and  Moses  Hutchinson,  and  one  child.    The  wife  of  Benjamin 
Janes  was  taken  to  the  top  of  Pomroy's  mountain,  and  was  there 
knocked  in  the  head  and  scaljped.    Our  people  found  her  in  that 
situation,  and,  perceiving  that  she  was  still  alive,  brought  her 
home,  and  she  recovered,  and,  Uved  till  she  was  more  than  eighty 
years  old.    The  wife  of  Moses  Hutchinson  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  soon  made  her  escape.    Jqhn  Searls'  wife  was  also  taken^ 
and  severely  wounded,  but  was  afterwards  rescued  from  the  In- 
dians.   Benoni  Jones'  wife,^  and  Elisha,  the  son  of  John  Searls, 
were  taken  prisoners  to  Canada.    Ten  Indians  went  to  the  hwer 
fcarms,  where  there  was  then  but  one  house,  in  which  Captain 
Wright  livedo  at  the  place  afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Elias  Lyman. 
Captain  Wright  refused  to  surrender,  and  shot  one  of  the  Indians, 
and  broke  his  atm.    They  then  attempted  to  bum  the  house,  by 
shooting  spiked  arrows,  dipped  in  brimstone,  upon  the  roof;  but  a 
young  man  in  the  house,  named  Thomas  Stebbins,  wrapping  him-^ 
self  in  a  feather  bed,  drew  water  from  the  well,  and  put  out  the 
fire."* 

*  <<  The  season,  at  that  time,  was  remarkably  backward ;  for,  though  so  late  in  the 
year,  being  the  24th  of  May,  according  to  the  present  style,  the  trees  and  bashes  had 
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ENFIELD. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1814 ;  prerious  to  which  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  towns  of  Greenwich  and  Belcfaertown.  The  first 
minister  was  the  Rev.  Joshua  Crosby,  who  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Sumner  G.  Clapp, 
who  was  setded  here  in  1838^  and  resigned, in  1837.  Rev.  Jolm 
Whiton  was  the  next  minister. 

This  town  is  watered'  by  two  branches  of  Swift  river,  a  main 
branch  of  the  Chicopee,  and  is  an  important  stream  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  In  1837,  there  were  two  cotton  mills ;  the  value 
of  cotton  goods  manufactured  was  $8,000.  Two  woollen  mills, 
five  sets  of  machinery ;  160,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $100,000 ;  tWenty-five  males  and  twenty-five  females 
were  employed.  iHie  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
was  $11,729.  Sixty  thousand  palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $12,000.  Value  of  wool  cards  manufactured,  $35,000; 
twelve  males  and  six  females  were  employed;  capital  invested, 
$5iO,<XX);  value  of  cotton  batting  ana  wickmg  manufactured, 
$10,000.  Fopulatim,  1,058.  Distance  from  Northampton,  16 
miles,  6  fr(»n  Ware,  and  76  firom  Boston. 


GRANBY. 


Tlais  town,  formerly  the  secohd  parish  in  South  Hadley,  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1768.  The  original  Congrerational 
church  in  the  place  was  organized  in  1762,  and  Rev.  Simon  Hackus 
was  settled  as  pastor  the  same  year.  He  continued  here  till  1784. 
His  successor.  Rev.  Benjamin  Chi^man,  was  settled  in  1790,  and 
died  in  1804 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Elijah  Gridley.  In  1821, 
the  church  was  divided,  and  two  churches  constituted,  called  the 
East  and  West  churches.  The  division  grew  put  of  a  difficulty 
respectingthe  location  of  a  meeting-house.  ''At  the  time  of  divi- 
sion, the  West  church  had  130  members,  and  the  East  144.  An 
attempt  was  made,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  to  unite  the  churches. 
By  this  effort,  a  portion  of  the  West  church,  with  their  minister, 
were  transferred  to  the  East.  A  portion  still  remain.  The  West 
church  has,  perhaps,  about  40  members.  The  East  church  has 
281  members.^' 

This  town  is  watered  on  the  north  by  a  small  stream,  whidi 
originates  in  a  nond  in  Belchertown,  and  runs  westward  along  the 
foot  of  mount  Holyoke,  and  passes  into  the  Connecticut  in  South 
Hadley.    On  this  stream  there  is  a  number  of  manufacturing 

not  budded ;  and  the  year  was  so  far  advanced  before  the  flood  sabsided  finom  the 
meadow,  that  many  persons  doabted  whether  it  was  expedient  to  plant  their  com ;  btit 
notwithstanding,  as  men  was  no  frost  tin  late  ih  the  season^  the  ciop  of  com  proved 
to  be  nncommoBly  good." 
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establishments.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  mills ;  26,200 
yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $20,200;  ten  males 
and  ten  females  were  employed.  There  were  1,900  merino,  and 
167  other  kinds  of  sheep.  The  average  wei^ht^  of  fleece  was  3 
lbs. ;  value  of  wool  produced,  $3,670.  Population,  922.  Distance, 
9  miles  from  Northampton,  12  from  Sprin^eld,  and  90  from  Boston. 


GOSHEN. 


This  town,  the  smallest  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  was  in- 
corporated in  1781.  Rev.  Samuel  Whitman  was  installed  pastor 
in  this  place  in  1788,  and  continued  such  till  1818.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1821,  by  Rev.  Joel  Wright  The  next  liiinister  was 
Rev.  Henry  B.  Holmes,  who  was  settled  in  1830 ;  he  continued  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stephen  Mason, 
who  was  installed  in  1836. 

This  township  is  on  elevated  land.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
town  there  are  2  churches,  1  for  CongregationaUsts  and  1  for 
Baptists.  In  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  710  Saxony,  2,116 
merino,  and  223  other  kinds  of  sheep.  The  value  of  wool  pro- 
duced was  $4,600.  The  value  of  broom-handles  manufactured 
was  $3,000 ;  the  value  of  sawed  lumber  was  $6,000.  Population^ 
660.    Distance,  12  miles  from  Northampton,  and  106  from  Boston. 


GREENWICH. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1764.  It  was  originally  settled 
by  a  colony  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  many  of  their  descend- 
ants still  remain  in  the  town.  Rev.  Pelatiah  Wehster,  the  first 
minister,  was  ordained  here  in  1749 ;  he  resigned  in  1766.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Cutler,  who  was  installed  in  1760, 
and  died  in  1786,  aged  68.  Mr.  Cutler  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Blodget,  who  was  settled  here  in  1786,  and  died  in  1833. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Patrick  was  settled  here  as  colleague  pastor  in 
1830. 

This  township  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  and  west 
branches  of  Swift  river,  a  branch  of  the  Chicopee.  In  1837,  there 
was  one  woollen  mill ;  3,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $3,000.  One  scythe  manufactory;  scythes  manufac- 
tured, 10,200,  vcdued  at  $7,000;  twelve  hands  were  employed; 
capital  invested,  $4,000.  There  were  30,000  palm-leaf  hats  manu- 
fiictured,  valued  at  $4,376.  Population,  842.  Distance,  17  miles 
firom  Northampton,  26  from  Worcester,,  and  76  from  Boston. 
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HADLEY. 


JoHir  Webster  and  John  Russell  may  be  considered  as  the  fotoi- 
ders  of  Hadley.  Mr.  Webster  was  a  magistrate  of  Connecticut  in 
1639,  and  was  elected  governor  in  1656,  and  sustained  that  oifice 
a  number  of  years ;  Mr.  Russell  was  a  minister  at  Wethersfield,  in 
Connecticut.  About  the  year  1660,  there  was  quite  an  excitement 
and  controversy  in  tlie  colony  of  Connecticut,  respecting  the  quali- 
fications of  baptism,  church-membership,  &c.  As  the  minds  of 
the  people  could  not  be  united  on  these  subjects,  many,  in  order  to 
enjoy  peace  and  harmony,  thought  it  best  to  remove,  and  com- 
mence settlements  in  other  places.  '^  The  original  agreement,  or 
association,  for  removal,  is  on  record,  dated  at  Hartford,  April  18, 
1659.  John  Webster  is  the  first  signer,  and  about  30  names  follow. 
Mr.  Russell  and  his  people  signed  another  instrument,  and  his 
name,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  is  followed  by  about  30  of  his  con- 
gregation. Mr.  Russell  was  installed  the  first  minister  of  Hadley. 
He  removed  to  this  place  in  1659,  and  Mr.  Webster,  with  three 
others  of  his  name,  it  is  believed,  the  same  year."  It  is  stated  that 
these  emigrants  purchased  the  whole  territory  now  included  in  the 
towns  of  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Granby,  and  Amherst.  The  Rev. 
Isaac  Chauncy  succeeded  Mr.  Russell,  in  1695.  The  next  minis- 
ter was  Rev.  Chester  Williams,  who  was  ordained  colleague  pastor 
in  1740-1 ;  he  died  1753,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  in  1775.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Woodbridge,  who  was  ordained  colleague  in  1810.  Rev.  John 
Brown,  D.  D.,  the  next  minister,  was  installed  in  1831.  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Brown  was  installed  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1835. 

Hadley  is  a  fine  agricultural  town,  and  the  meadows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  river  are  some  of  the  best  in  New  Eng- 
land. Large  quantities  of  broom-corn  are  annually  raised,  and 
the  ma^ufacture  of  brooms  is  an  important  branch  of  business  in 
this  town.  The  value  of  brooms  manufactured  in  1837  was 
$89,248.  There  were  $dso  42,300  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured, 
valued  at  $6j768.  Connecticut  river,  between  this  town  and 
Northampton,  winds  about  in  entirely  opposite  directions,  and 
above  Northampton  village  forms  a  kind  of  peninsula.  On  the 
isthmus,  or  neck,  of  this  peninsula,  the  village  of  Hadley  is  situ- 
ated. It  lies  mostly  on  one  street,  a  mile  in  length,  running  di- 
rectly north  and  south*  is  sixteen  rods  in  breadth;  is  nearly  a 
perfect  level ;  is  covered,  during  the  summer,  with  a  rich  verdure ; 
abuts  at  both  ends  on  the  river ;  and  yields  every  where  a  delight- 
fulprospect. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  the  gorge  between  Mount 
Holyoke  and  Mount  Tom,  as  seen  from  the  south  end  of  the  east 
street  in  Hadley,  looking  down  the  river.  Mouiit  Holyoke  is  seen 
in  the  distance,  on  the  left;  the  mountain  house  is  just  discemi- 
l^e  on  its  summit,  with  the  path  leading  up  to  it.  Mount  Tom  is 
seen  still  fieirther  to  the  south,  on  the  right  of  the  enfi;raving.  ^'  In 
the  beginning  of  April,  (1676,)  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  Had- 
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View  from  the  south  end  of  Hadley  Street, 


ley,  who  had  gone  down  the  river  to  Hoccanum,  under  a  smalV 
guard,  for  the  purpose  of  tillage,  ventured  out  some  distance  from« 
the  guard,  and  a  part  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Holyoke,  to  view 
the  surrounding  coimtry  from  the  peak  so  noted  at  this  day.  A 
party  of  Indians  rushed  upon  them,  and  killed  twa  of  their  num* 
ber  on  the  mount  Deacon  Goodman,  having  proceeded  some  dis- 
tance in  a  different  direction,  to  view  the  enclosures  of  his  field, 
was  also  killed.'^ 

Hadley  is  situated  about  3  miles  N.  E.  of  Northampton ;  it  is 
connected  with  this  town  by  a  covered  bridge,  which  was  erected 
at  a  considerable  expense,  being  1,080  feet  in  length.  It  is  88 
miles  W.  of  Boston,  3  N.  W.  of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  6  N.  of  South 
Hadley.    Population,  1,805.    Incorporated  a  town  in  li661. 

Hadley  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place  of  refuge  for  Goffe  and 
Whalley,  two  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  called  by 
some  ''  the  regicides.'^  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
England,  thirty  of  the  judges  who  condemned  king  Charles  to 
death  were  apprehended  and  executed  as  traitors.  Amon^  those 
who  made  their  escape,  were  Goffe  and  Whalley,  who  arrived  at 
Boston  in  1660.  They  were  gentlemen  of  worth ;  their  a{>pear* 
ance  and  manners  were  dignified,  commanding  universal  respect : 
they  were  also  highlv  esteemed  by  the  colonists  for  their  unfeignea 
piety.  Whalley  haa  been  a  lieutenant-general,  and  Goffe  a  ma- 
jor-general, in  Cromwell's  army.  An  order  for  their  apprehension, 
from  Charles  II.,  reached  New  England  soon  after  their  arrival. 
The  king's  commissioners,  eager  to  execute  this  order,  compelled 
the  judges  to  resort  to  the  woods,  caves,  and  other  places  of  con- 
cealment; and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  taken,  had  not 
the  colonists  secretly  aided  and  assisted  them  in  their  conceal- 
ments. Sometimes  they  found  a  refuge  in  a  kind  of  cave,  on  West 
Rock,  a  mountain,  about  two  miles  from  New  Haven,  and  at 
others  in  the  cellars  of  the  houses  of  their  friends;  and  once  they 
were  secreted  under  a  bridge,  near  New  Haven,  while  their  pur- 
suers crossed  it  on  horseback. 
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'<At  or  aboat  the  time  the  yatsaeti  came  to  New  Haven,  and  perhaps  a  little  before^ 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  their  reception,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport 
preached  pablicly  from  this  text :  Isaiah  xvi.  3,  4.-^'  'Pake  counsdj  execute  judgmetUj 
make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday ;  hide  the  outcasts^  betray  not 
him  that  wandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dmeU  with  thUy  Moab  ;  be  thou  a  covert  to  them 
from  the  face  of  the  spoiler.*  This,  doubtless,  had  its  effect,  and  put  the  whole  town 
apon  their  guard,  and  united  the  people  in  caution  and  concealment. 

«  To  show  the  dexterity  of  the  judges  at  fencing,  the  following  story  is  told :  That 
while  at  Boston,  there  appeared  a  fencing-master,  who,  on  a  stage  erected  ibr  the  pur- 
pose, walked  it  for  several  days,  challenging  and  defying  any  one  to  play  with  him  at 
swords ;  at  length,  one  of  the  judges,  disguised  in  a  rustic  dress,  homing  in  one  hand 
a  cheese,  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  for  a  shield,  with  a  broomstick,  whose  mop  he  had 
besmeared  with  dirty  puddle  water  as  he  passed  along— thus  equipped,  he  mounted 
the  stage.  The  fencing-master  railed  at  him  for  his  impudence,  asked  him  what  busi- 
ness he  had  there,  and  bid  him  begone.  The  judge  stood  his  ground,  upon  which  the 
Radiator  made  a  pass  at  him  with  his  sword,  to  drive  him  off— 4i  rencounter  ensued — 
ttie  judge  received  the  sword  into  the  cheese,  and  held  it  until  he  drew  the  mop  of  the 
broom  gently  over  his  mouth,  and  gave  the  gentleman  a  pair  of  whiskers.  He  made 
another  pass,  and,  plunging  his  sword  a  second  time,  it  was  caught  and  held  in  the 
eheese,  whilst  the  mop  was  drawn  gently  over  his  eyes.  At  a  third  lunge,  it  was 
again  caught  and  held  in  the  cheese,  until  the  judge  had  rubbed  the  broom  all  over 
his  face,  upon  this,  the  gentleman  let  fall  his  small  sword,  and  took  up  the  broad 
sword.  The  judge  then  said,  <  Stop,  sir :  hitherto,  you  see,  I  have  only  played  with 
yon,  and  not  attempted  to  harm  von ;  but  if  you  come  at  me  now  witn  the  broad 
sword,  know  that  I  will  certainly  take  joat  life.'  The  firmness  with  which  he  spoke 
struck  the  master,  who,  desisting,  exclaimed,  *  Who  can  you  be  ?  You  must  be  either 
Goffe,  Whalley,  or  the  devi^ ;  for  there  was  no  other  man  in  England  that  could  beat 
me.'  "Stiies^  History  of  the  Judges, 

After  about  three  years  and  a  half  weary  pilgrimage  at  New 
Haven  and  its  vicinity,  they,  on  October  13,  1664,  set  out  for 
Hadley.  Travelling  in  the  night  only,  probably  with  a  guide, 
they  were  undiscovered,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Russell, 
the  minister  of  Hadley,  after  a  journey  of  about  100  miles.  The 
house  of  this  friendly  clergyman,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
main  street,  near  the  center  of  the  village,  was  of  two  stories, 
with  a  kitchen  attached,  and  ingeniously  fitted  up  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  judges.  The  east  chamber  was  assigned  for  their  resi- 
dence, from  which  a  door  opened  into  a  closet,  back  of  the  chim- 
ney, and  a  secret  trap-door  communicated  with  an  under  closet, 
from  which  was  a  private  passage  to  the  cellar,  into  which  it  was 
easy  to  descend,  in  case  of  a  search.  Here,  unknown  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Hadley,  excepting  to  a  few  confidants  and  the  family  of 
Mr.  Russell,  the  judges  remained  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  The 
dangerous  secret  of  their  concealment  was  known  to  Peter  Tilton, 
Esq.,  whose  residence  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with 
Mr.  Russell's,  about  half  the  distance  towards  the  south  end  of 
the  village ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  judges  occasionally  resided. 
A  Mr.  Smith,  who  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village,  is  said 
to  have  occasionally  admitted  the  exiles  to  his  house.  Mr.  Tilton 
was  frequently  at  Boston,  being  often  a  member  of  the  general 
court  from  Hadley,  and  through  him  donations  from  their  friends 
in  England,  and  elsewhere,  were  received  by  the  judges.  During 
his  residence  in  Hadley,  Goffe  held  a  correspondence  with  his  wife 
in  England,  under  a  fictitious  name.  By  one  of  the  letters,  dated 
April  2, 1679,  it  appears  that  Whalley  had  died  some  time  previ- 
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ovudy,  at  Mr.  Russell's.  He  was  buried  in  a  sort  of  tomb,  formed 
of  mason  work,  and  covered  with  flags  of  hewn  stone,  just  with* 
out  the  cellar  wall  of  Mr.  Russell's  house ;  where  his  bones  were 
found  by  Mr.  Gaylord,  who  built  a  house  on  the  spot  where  Mr. 
Russell's  was  standing,  as  late  as  1794.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Whalley,  Goffe  left  Hadley,  and  travelled  to  the  southward ;  after 
which,  no  certain  information  of  him  can  be  obtained.  There  is 
a  tradition,  however,  that  he  also  died  at  Hadley,  and  was  buried 
in  the  garden  or  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Tilton.  Not  long  after 
the  arrival  of  the  two  judges  at  Hadley,  Col.  John  Dixwell,  an- 
other of  the  judges,  joined  them  at  Mr.  RusselPs,  and  resided 
there  for  a  wWle ;  he  afterward  settled  down  at  New  Haven,  Con., 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Davids,  where  he  died  in  1688-9,  It 
has  been  conjectured  by  President  Stiles,  and  others,  that  the  re- 
mains of  both  Goffe  and  Whalley  were  interred  near  those  of 
Dixwell's,  there  being  monuments  near  that  of  Dixwell's  inscribed 
with  the  initials  of  their  names. 

During  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  Hadley  was  attacked  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  by  about  seven  hundred  Indians. 
''  In  the  preceding  night,  they  approached  the  town,  laid  an  am- 
buscade at  the  southern  extremity,  and  advanced  the  main  body 
towards  the  other,  and  at  day-light  the  attack  was  commenced  with 
great  spirit ;  but  the  EngUsh,  turning  out,  received  them  at  the 
palisades.  The  Indians  gained  possession  of  a  house  at  the  north 
end  of  the  street,  and  fired  a  bam,  but  were  in  a  short  time  driven 
back  with  loss.  The  attack  was  renewed  oh  other  points,  and 
the  Indians,  though  warmly  opposed,  appeared  determined  on  car- 
rying the  place ;  but  a  discharge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  checked 
Aeir  fury,  and  their  ambuscade  failing  of  their  object,  which  was 
to  attack  the  people  who  might  be  driven  from  the  village,  they 
drew  off.  Major  Talcott,  at  Northampton,  hearing  the  attack, 
hurried  on,  passed  the  river,  and,  joining  the  Hadley  forces,  pre- 
cipitated the  Indians  into  the  woods.  Only  two  or  three  men  were 
lost  by  the  English ;  the  enemy's  was  not  ascertained."  "  When 
the  people  were  in  great  consternation,  and  rallying  to  oppose  the 
Indians,  a  man  of  venerable  aspect,  differing  from  tfie  inhabitants 
in  his  apparel,  appeared,  and,  assuming  command,  arrayed  them 
in  the  best  manner  for  defence,  evincing  much  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary tactics^  and  by  his  advice  and  example  continued  to  animate 
the  men  throughout  the  attack.  When  the  Indians  drew  off,  the 
stranger  disappeared,  and  nothing  further  was  heard  of  him. 
Who  the  deliverer  was,  none  could  inform  or  conjecture,  but  by 
supposing,  as  was  common  at  that  day,  that  Hadley  had  been 
saved  by  its  guardian  angel.  It  will  be  recollected  that  at  this 
time  the  two  judges,  Whalley  and  Goffe,  were  secreted  in  the  village, 
at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell.  The  supposed  angel,  then, 
was  no  other  than  Gen.  Goffe,  who,  seeing  the  village  in  imminent 
danger,  put  all  at  risk,  left  his  concealment,  mixed  with  the  inha- 
bitants, and  animated  them  to  a  vigorous  drfence.    Whalley,  being 
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then  mimfanimalad,  pfobably  remained  in  bis  seclnded  cfaam^ 
ber."* 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grare-yard  in  this  town : — 

RXVSUVD  BT88£LLS  UKAIXS,  WHO  FIRST  OATHXtBD,  JtlTD  70K  33  TBARS  FAXTBFTLLT 
90TBBHBD  THS  FLOCK  OF  ChRIST  IN  HaOLRT,  TIL  TSR  CBBtF  ShSFHSRD  ^DDENLT  CALLRD 
EDC  OFF  TO  RBCBVl  HIS  RRWJ.RD,  IH  THE  66  TSAR  OF  HIS  AGE,  JDecBMBBR  10,  1692. 

Bbbbckab,  mabb  bt  Gob  a  lair  helF:  to  Mr.  Iorx  Rtssell,  ahb  fbixow  labovr- 
BR  IN  Christ's  work  ;  a  wise,  tbrtvotS;  fiots  mother  in  Israel  ltbs  herb,  in  fvll 

ASSTRANCE  OF   A  JOTFTL  ReSVRRECTION.      SbB  DIED  IN  THE  57  TEAR  OF  HER  A9B,  No- 

1 21, 1688. 


To  the  memory  of  John  Webster,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  in  Con- 
necticut, who  was  many  years  a  ma^strate  or  assistant,  6c  afterwards  Deputy  Gover- 
nor of  that  Colony,  dc  in  1659,  with  three  sons,  Robert,  William  &  Thomas,  associ- 
ated with  otheiB  m  the  porcfaase  and  settlement  of  Hadlev,  where  he  died  in  1665.t 
Tta$  monoment  is  erected,  in  1818,  by  his  descendant,  Noah  Webster,  of  Amherst. 

Ia  memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Marsh,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Marsh,  who  departed  this  lift 
Jaanary  y«  31, 1794,  in  the  66  year  of  her  age. 

Fradence  is  an  eveness  of  soul, 
A  stead]^  temper,  which  no  cares  contrQUl, 
No  passions  raffle,  no  desires  inflame, 
Still  constant  to  itself,  dc  still  the  same. 


fieie  lijBB  the  body  of  the  rev.  Isaac  Cbaunct,  pastor  of  the  first  chaieh  in  Hadley, 
who  was  of  a  tnily  peaceable  and  catholic  spirit,  a  good  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator, 
an  able  divine,  a  liyely,  pathetic  preacher,  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  this  candle- 
stick, an  exemplary  christian,  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile.  He  de- 
paited  this  Ufe  2  May,  A.  D.  1745,  atat.  74.    ' 
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Hatvibld  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  county,  and  was 
<Nriginall7  included  within  the  bounds  of  Hadiey.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1670.  The  Rev.  Hope  Atherton  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  minister.  Mr.  Atherton  died  in  1679,  aged  33.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy.  Mr.  Ctutuncy  died  in  1685,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Williams,  who  died  in  1741.  Rev. 
Timothy  Woodbridge  was  installed  heie  in  1740,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Lyman,  D.  D.,  in  1772.  Dr.  Lyman  died 
in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jared  B.  Waterbury,  in  1827, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Levi  Pratt,  in  1830.  This  is  a  fine 
agricultural  town,  and  noted  for  its  raising  fine  beef  cattle.  A 
part  of  the  township  is  a  pine  plain,  a  part  intervals  of  the  first 
quality,  and  the  remaining  part  valuable  upland.  The  principal 
village  lies  on  an  interval  opposite  the  north  end  of  Hadiey,  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half.  There  is  one  Con^egational 
church.    Population,  937.    Distance,  6  miles  north  of  Northamp- 

«  Hoyt's  Indian  Wars,  p.  135. 

t  This  is  an  error ;  it  should  be  1661. 
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Ion,  and  96  west  of  Boston.  The  value  of  brooms  manufacturad 
in  this  town  in  1837  was  $28,600. 

HatlSeld,  Uke  other  ancient  towns  in  this  vicinity,  has  passed 
through  many  scenes  of  distress  and  danger.  On  October  19, 1675, 
in  Philip's  war,  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  Indians  ap- 
proached the  outposts  of  Hatfield,  flushed  with  their  recent  suc- 
cesses in  Deerfield  and  other  places.  Having  cut  off  several  par-* 
ties  who  were  scouring  the  woods  in  the  vicinity,  th^y  made  a 
rapid  attack  on  the  town  in  various  directions.  Fortunately,  two 
companies,  under  the  command  of  Captains  Mosely  and  Poole, 
were  at  this  time  in  the  village.  While  Poole  bravely  defended 
one  extremity,  Mosely  with  no  less  resolution  defended  the  center, 
while  Captain  Appleton,  arriving  with  his  company  from  Hadley, 
protected  the  other  extremity.  After  a  severe  contest,  the  Indians 
were  repulsed  at  every  point ;  many  were  driven  across  MiU  river 
in  confusion,  and  in  their  hurry,  attempting  to  carry  off  their  dead 
and  wounded,  lost  many  of  their  guns  in  the  river.  They  how- 
ever found  time  to  fire  several  buildings,  which  were  consumed, 
and  to  drive  off  a  number  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Their  retreat  being 
made  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  their  loss  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained ;  the  loss  of  the  English  is  not  given.  Captain  Appleton 
had  a  narrow  escape,  a  ball  passing  through  the  hair  of  his  head: 
his  sergeant  at  his  side  was  mortally  wounded.  On  the  30th  of 
May,  1676,  a  body  of  6  or  700  Indians  fell  upon  Hatfield  again,  and 
burnt  about  a  dozen  houses  and  barns  in  the  skirts  of  the  town. 
One  party  attacked  the  fortified  houses  to  which  the  inhabitants 
had  fled,  the  other  drove  away  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inha* 
bitants.  In  the  mean  time  twenty-five  yoimg  men  from  Hadley 
crossed  the  river,  and  with  invincible  resolution  broke  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  and  assisted  in  repelling  the  savages. 

In  the  expedition  of  Captain  Turner  and  others,  in  1676,  against 
the  Indians  at  the  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenfield,  Rev.  Mr. 
Atherton  of  Hatfield  accompanied  him  as  chaplain.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  the  retreat  from  Greenfield,  he  was  separated  from  the 
tioops,  and  became  lost  in  the  woods.  After  wandering  at  random 
and  despairing  of  finding  his  way  home,  he  came  to  the  resolution 
of  delivering  up  himself  to  the  Lidians.  Approaching  a  party  of 
the  savages,  he  by  signs  offered  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner ; 
but,  as  unaccountable  as  it  may  slppear,  they  refused  to  receive 
him.  When  he  approached  and  called  to  theni,  they  fled  from  his 
presence,  and  appeared  fearful  of  his  approach,  and  Mr.  Atherton 
was  left  to  his  fate.  Upon  this  he  determined  if  possible  to  find 
the  river  and  follow  it  to  Hatfield.  This  he  effected,  afler  a  wan- 
dering march  of  several  days  of  excessive  fatigue  and  hunger,  and 
arrived  in  safety  among  his  people.  The  Indians,  probably,  know- 
ing Mr.  Atherton's  profession  by  his  dress,  and  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  sacredness  of  his  office,  considered  him  as  a 
sacred  person,  whom  they  dare  not  injure. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1677,  about  fifW  Indians,  who  had 
descended  Connecticut  river,  fell  upon  Hatfield,  as  the  people  were 
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raising  a  house,  killed  and  captured  about  twenty,  including 
among  the  latter  several  women  and  children.  Among  the  pri- 
soners were  the  wires  of  Benjamin  Wait  and  Stephen  Jennings. 
Having  received  authority  from  the  government  to  ransom  die 
captives,  they  commenced  their  hazardous  journey  on  the  24th  of 
October,  and  followed  the  enemy  through  New  York  by  the  lakes 
into  Canada.  They  returned,  after  an  absence  of  eight  months, 
with  nineteen  of  the  prisoners. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1786,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  fifty 
towns  in  Hampshire  county  assembled  in  Hatfield,  and  passed 
certain  seditious  resolutions.  "  This  was  the  first  important  blow 
struck  against  the  government,  in  Shays'  insurrection;  it  was  soon 
followed  up  by  attempts,  some  of  which  were  successful,  to  stop  the 
proceedings  of  courts  in  various  counties."  The  convention  con- 
tinued for  three  days.  This  body  voted  that  the  essential  branches 
of  the  three  legislative  departments  of  the  state  were  grievous; 
''  material  proceedings  upon  national  concerns  erroneous ;  obvious 
measures  for  paying  the  debt  blindly  overlooked ;  pubUc  moneys 
misappropriated,  and  the  constltuticxi  itself  intolerably  defective. 
The  directions  for  transmitting  these  proceedings  to  the  convention 
of  Worcester,  and  to  the  county  of  Berkshire,  displayed  a  design 
in  this  assembly  of  doing  more  than  passively  representing  their  own 
grievances." — Minofs  Hist  Insurrection. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town : 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Isbakl  Williaxs,  Esquire,  who  departed  this  life  10  Janu- 
ary, 1788,  in  the  79  year  of  his  age.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  d^th's  eqna] 
prey,  and  no  valuable  distinction  survives  his  resistless  attack,  but  that,  urtuch  enno- 
bles an  angel,  the  love  of  God. 

All  on  earth  is  shadow,  all  beyond 

Is  substance :  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed. 

How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more ! 


To  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jacob  Walkek,  who,  respected  by  the  brave,  beloved  by  his 
country's  friends,  dear  to  his  relations,  while  manfully  defending  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  commonwealth,  noblv  fell  by  the  impious  hand  of  treason  and  lebellion,  on  the 
17  of  February,  1787,  in  the  32  year  of  his  age.  Citizen  parsing,  drop  a  tear,  and 
learn  to  imitate  the  brave. 
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This  town,  which  is  situated  on  a  range  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains, was  incorporated  in  1783.  Rev.  Jonathan  Nash,  the  first 
minister,  was  settled  in  1792,  and  died  in  1834.  His  successor, 
Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  was  installed  pastor  in  183@,  and  resigned  in 
1833.  He  was  succeeded  bjr  Rev.  John  H.Bisbee,  in  1834.  Besides 
the  Congregational,  there  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the  central  part 
of  the  town.  A  Methodist  church  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern 
section  of  the  town. 

This  town  is  watered  by  two  branches  of  Westfield  river.  The 
stream  called  Middle  river  divides  this  town  from  Worthington. 
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Soap-stooe  and  an  extdhsire  bed  of  serpentine,  or  rock  of  various 
colors,  are  found  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen 
mills,  4  sets  of  woollen  machinery ;  cloth  manufactured,  26,000 
yards,  valued  at  $54,000;  males  employed,  26 ;  females,  24;  capl* 
tal  invested,  $36,000.  There  were  9,724  Saxony  sheep;  wool 
produced,  26,741  lbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  two  and  three- 
fourths  lbs.  ;  value  of  wool,  $17,381  65;  capital  invested,  $120,946. 
Population,  710.  Distance,  24  miles  from  Northapipton,  17  from 
Pittsfleld,  and  110  from  Boston. 
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Thb  Indian  name  of  Northampton  was  Nonotuck.  It  formerly 
included  Southampton,  Westhampton,  and  Easthampton,  since 
incorporated  as  towns.  The  fertility,  extent,  and  beauty  of  the 
fine  intervals  in  this  region  attracted  the  attention  of  settlers  at  an 
early  period.  The  township  was  purchased  in  1663,  and  convey- 
ed to  John  Pynchon,  Esq.,  for  the  planters,  by  WawhiUowa^  iVe- 
nessahcUani,  Nassicohee^  and  four  others,  (one  of  whom  was  a 
married  woman,)  styled  '^  the  chief  and  proper  owners,"  for  one 
hundred  fathom  of  wampum  by  tale,  and  ten  coats,  besides  some 
small  gifts,  in  hand  paid  to  the  sachems  and  owners,  and  also  for 
plouglmig  up  sixteen  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  ^aonitecticut 
river  the  ensuing  smnmer.  These  ''all  bargained  for  themselves, 
and  the  other  owners  by  their  consent."  The  original  planters 
were  twenty-one  in  number,  and  the  legal  grant  was  made  to  them 
in  1664,  by  "  John  Pynchon,  Elizur  Holyoke,  and  Samuel  Chapin, 
commissioners  for  laying  out  Nonotuck,  by  the  general  court,"  and 
the  settlement  of  the  town  commenced  the  same  year.*  In  1666, 
*' towns  men"  (or  selectmen)  were  chosen,  and  in  1667  three 
commissioners  were  chosen  at  ^  town  meeting  ''  as  a  court  to  end 
small  causes."  The  same  year,  the  town  employed  an  agent  "to 
obtain  a  minister,  and  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  excess  of 
liquors  and  cider  from  coming  to  the  town."  In  1662,  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  coimty  of  Hampshire,  consisting  of  the  three  towns 
of  Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Hadley,  Northampton  was  made 
a  half  slure,  and  in  1794  was  made  the  county  town. 

The  village  of  Northampton  is  situated  about  a  mile  firom  Con- 
necticut river,  a  little  elevated  above  the  surrounding  meadows. 
These  meadows  are  some  of  the  best  land  in  New  Elngland,  and 
are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  The  village,  although  very 
irregularly  laid  out,t  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  built 

*  There  is  a  tradition  that  one  English  family  came  to  Northampton  in  1652,  and 
lived  on  land  which  is  east  of  what  is  now  called  Hawley  street. 

t "  It  has  been  said  that  they  [the  streets]  were  laid  out  by  the  cows,  and  that 
wherever  these  animals,  when  going  to  feed  in  the  forests,  made  their  paths,  the  inha- 
bitants located  their  streets.  The  probability  is,  that  the  first  planters,  being  both  in* 
eUned  and  obliged  to  boild  near  to  each  other,  placed  their  houses  wherever  the  ground 
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Tillages  in  New  England.  Situated  in  th9  delightful  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  surrounded  with  beautiful  and  variegated  prospects 
on  every  side,  with  the  magnificent  front  of  Mount  Holyoke,  rising 
to  the  height  of  830  feet,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  scenery 
of  this  place  presents  a  specimen  of  the  **  subhme  and  beautiful." 
A  fine  stream  passes  the  center  of  the  town,  possessing  a  good  water 
power,  on  which  are  mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds.  This 
place  has  considerable  river  and  inland  commerce,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  increased  by  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  canal) 
which  terminates  a  little  north  of  the  village. 


Eastern  view  of  Round  HUlj  Northampton. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  Round  Hill,  an  elevation  which 
rises  immediately  back  of  the  court-house  and  the  central  part  of 
the  village.  It  is  very  regular  in  its  form,  and  the  summit  is 
crowned  by  a  noble  grove.  A  number  of  elegant  residences  stand 
on  the  side  of  this  elevation,  overlooking  the  village ;  and  front  this 
spot  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  Mount  Holyoke  and  the  delightful 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  view  from  which  the  above 
engraving  was  made,  was  taken  standing  on  the  western  side  of 
the  first  Congregational  church.  The  building  appearing  on  the 
left  is  the  Town  School;  the  Gothic  structure  on  the  right  is  the 
young  Lddies*  Seminary,  Round  Hill  is  seen  beyond.  There  are 
6  churches,  3  Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  1  Episco- 
pal, and  1  Baptist.  "^There  is  1  bank,  the  **  Northampton  Bank," 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  Population,  3,576.  Northampton 
is  91  miles  W.  of  Boston,  72  E.  of  Albany,  40  N.  of  Hartford,  22 
S.  of  Greenfield,  17  northerly  of  Springfield,  and  376  from  Wash- 
ington. In  1837,  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  7  sets  of  machine- 
ry; 70,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $230,000; 


was  stelffidently  dry  to  famish  conyenient  butldiiig  spots."-*^.  Dmght^$  TrmnUf  rol- 
mne  i.,  page  328. 
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mslBB  employed,  64;  females,  60;  capital  inrested,  $100,000. 
There  are  2  silk  manufactories ;  value  of  ribbon  and  sewing  silk 
manufactured,  $40,000 ;  males  employed,  20 ;  females,  40 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $100,000.  There  is  a  paper-mill,  an  air  and  cupola 
furnace,  and  other  manufactories  of  various  kinds. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northampton  appeared  to  have  lived  in  great 
harmony  with  the  Indians.  In  1664,  the  Indians  requested  leave 
of  the  people  to  build  themselves  a  fort  within  the  town ;  leave  was 
granted,  and  their  fort  was  erected  perhaps  about  thirty  rods  from 
itke  most  populous  street.  The  conditions  on  which  leave  was 
obtained  for  building  their  fort  were, — that  they  should  not  work 
or  game  within  the  town  on  the  Sabbath,  nor  powaw  here  or  any 
where  else ;  they  should  not  get  liquor,  nor  cider,  nor  get  drunk ; 
nor  admit  Indians  from  without  the  town ;  nor  break  down  fences, 
&e.  "  The  Indians,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  were  always  considered 
as  having  a  right  to  dwell  and  to  hunt  within  the  lands  which 
they  had  sold."  .  Although  the  Indians  lived  in  such  close  contact 
with  the  whites,  there  is  not  even  a  traditionary  story  of  any  qiiar- 
rel  between  tiliem  and  the  people  of  Northampton.  But  after  Phil* 
ip's  war  commenced,  the  inhabitants  were  in  continual  danger. 
m  1676,  a  guard  was  kept  continually ;  several  of  the  inhabitants 
had  their  houses  burnt.  In  King  William's  war,  in  1690,  a  forti- 
fication was  ordered  to  be  run  quite  round  the  town.  In  1704  a 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  numbering,  it  is  supposed,  about  five 
hundred,  invaded  the  town,  but  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants 
were  so  vigilant  and  well  fortified,  that  they  made  no  serious  at- 
tempt upon  the  place.  It  appears  that  one  house  was  fortified  in 
every  little  neighborhood,  so  that  all  the  inhabitants  might  have  a 
place  of  refuge  near,  in  case  of  an  attack.  ^'  These  fortifications 
must  have  been  expensive.  Those  which  were  erected  around  the 
town,  were  palisadoes  set  up  in  the  earth,  thrown  out  of  a  trench; 
and  must  from  their  great  extent  have  involved  an  expense  scarce- 
ly supportable."  The  first  road  to  Windsor,  their  only  passage  to 
market,  was  laid  in  1664.  The  first  bridge  over  Manhan  river,  a 
mill  stream  three  miles  south  of  their  church,  was  voted  in  1668. 
At  the  same  time,  they  paid  their  taxes  at  Charlestown  first,  and 
afterwards  at  Boston,  in  wheat.  This  was  conveyed  to  Hartford 
in  carts  and  wagons,  and  there  shipped  for  Boston.  There  is  one 
account,  only,  of  their  expense  in  a  transaction  of  this  nature  re- 
corded. In  this  instance,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  one  third  of 
the  cargo  for  the  transportation  from  Hartford  to  Charlestown. 

During  Shays'  insurrection  in  1786,  after  the  insurgents  had 
concerted  their  measures  at  Hatfield,  they  assembled  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  1,500,  under  arms,  at  Northampton,  took  possession 
of  the  court-house,  and  effectually  prevented  the  sitting  of  the 
courts  as  prescribed  by  law.  Upon  this  violence  being  committed, 
the  governor  issued  his  proclamation  in  a  feeling  and  spirited  man- 
ner upon  the  officers  and  citizens,  to  suppress  such  treasonable 
pfoceedingSy  but  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  common- 
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wealth  at  tfiis  time,  that  the  ill-disposed  paid  but  little  attenticm 
to  this  timely  measure. 

The  first  minister  of  Northampton  was  Eleazer  Mather,  son  of 
th^  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  of  Dorchester.  He  was  ordained  in 
1661,  and  died  in  1669,  aged  32.  Mr.  Mather's  health  having  de- 
clined. Rev.  Joseph  Elliot,  in  1662,  was  invited  to  settle  in  the 
ministry  here ;  he  was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  John  Elliot,  of  Rox- 
bury,  the  celebrated  apostle  to  the  Indians ;  he  afterwards  settled 
at  Guilford,  Con.  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  was  the  next  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1672,  and  died  in  1729.  His  successor  was  Jona- 
than Edwards,  the  celebrated  divine,  who  was  invited  in  1726  to 
assist  Mr.  Stoddard  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Stoddard  '' possessed 
probably  more  influence  than  any  other  clergyman  in  the  province, 
during  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Here  he  was  regarded  with  a 
reverence  which  will  scarcely  be  rendered  to  any  other  man.  The 
very  savages  are  said  to  have  felt  towards  him  a  peculiar  awe; 
Once,  when  riding  from  Northampton  to  Hatfield,  and  passing  a 

f^lace  called  Dewey's  Hole,  an  ambush  of  savages  lined  the  road, 
t  is  said  that  a  Frenchman,  directing  his  gun  towards  him,  was 
warned  by  one  of  the  Indians,  who  some  time  before  had  been 
among  the  English,  not  to  fire,  because  ^  that  man  was  EngUsh- 
maris  OocL^  A  similar  adventure  is  said  to  have  befallen  him 
while  meditating  in  an  orchard,  immediately  behind  the  church  in 
Deerfield,  a  sermon  he  was  about  to  preach.  These  stories,  told 
in  Canada,  are  traditionally  asserted  to  have  been  brought  back 
by  English  captives.  It  was  customary  for  the  Canadian  savages, 
after  they  returned  from  their  excursions,  to  report  their  adven- 
tures, by  way  of  triumph,  to  the  captives  taken  in  the  English 
colonies.  Among  the  works  which  Mr.  Stoddard  published,  his 
Guide  to  Christy  and  his  Safety  of  appearing  in  the  jRighteousness 
of  Christy  have  ever  been  held  in  respectful  estimation."  "  He 
published  the  Doctrine  of  Instituted  Churches,  London,  4to,  1700, 
in  which  he  advanced  some  sentiments  that  were  not  very  well 
received  in  this  coimtry,  such  as  the  following : — ^that  the  Lord's 
table  should  be  accessible  to  all  persons  not  immoral  in  their  lives, 
that  the  power  of  receiving  and  censuring  members  is  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  that  s3mods  hate  power 
to  excommunicate  and  deliver  from  church  censures." 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  continued  in  Northampton  more 
than  twenty-three  years,  till  he  was  dismissed  in  1750.  The 
causes  which  led  to  his  dismissal  were  his  endeavors  to  enforce 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  likewise  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  sentiment 
supported  by  his  colleague  and  grandfather,  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard, 
that  unconverted  persons  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper.  In  1751,  he  was  settled  at  StockbridgB 
as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  where  he  continued  six  years,  preach- 
ing to  the  Indians  and  white  people.  Here  he  found  leisure  to 
prosecute  his  theological  and  metaphysical  studies,  and  produced 
those  works  which  will  probably  hand  down  his  name  to  the  latest 
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posterity.  In  January,  176.8,  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  presiden*- 
cy  of  the  college  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The  small-pox  pre- 
vailing, President  Edwards  was  induced  to  be  inoculated,  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  death,  March  22,  1758,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age. 

David  Brainerd,  the  eelel»rated  missionary,  died  at  the  house  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  in  this  place,  Oct.  9,  1747,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  life  was  written  by  Mr.  Edwards.  '^  His  life 
and  diary,"  says  a  celebrated  English  divine,  **  exhibits  a  perfect 
pattern  of  the  qualities  which  should  distinguish  the  instructor  of 
rude  and  barbarous  tribes ;  the  most  invincible  patience  and  self- 
denial,  the  profoundest  humility,  exquisite  prudence,  indefatigable 
industry,  and  such  a  devotedness  to  God,  or  rather  such  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  whole  soul  in  zeal  for  the  divine  glory  and  the  salvation 
of  men,  as  is  scarcely  paralleled  since  the  age  of  the  apostles.  His 
constitutional  melancholy,  though  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  physi- 
cal imperfection,  imparts  an  additional  interest  and  pathos  to  the 
narrative,  since  we  more  easily  sympathize  with  the  emotion  of 
sorrow  than  of  joy.  There  is  a  monotony  in  his  feelings,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  and  consequently  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  ideas,  which  will  disgust  a  fastidious  or  superficial  reader, 
but  it  is  the  monofymy  of  stAlimiiy.^^ 

[Brom  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  June  25, 1806.] 

«  Springfield,  Imu  10. 
'<  £xici7noir  OP  Dalby  aitd  Hallioan. — ^On  Thursday  last,  pursuant  to  their  sen- 
tence, Dominick  Daley  and  James  Halligan  were  executed  at  Northampton.  At  half 
past  10  o'clock,  they  were  conducted  to  the  meeting-house,  by  the  high  sheriff  and  his 
oepaties,  with  a  guard,  composed  of  a  company  of  artillery  and  a  detachment  of  the 
militia.  An  appropriate  and  eloquent  discourse  was  there  d^ivered  to  a  very  crowded 
ancUtory,  by  the  Ber.  Mr.  Cheyerus,  of  Boston,  from  1  John,  3. 15  :  <  Whoever  fiateth 
his  brother  is  a  nmrderer,*  After  the  sermon,  the  crimiaals  were  constantly  attended 
by  Mr.  Cherems,  with  whom,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  they  appeared  to  be 
engaged  in  prayer.  At  3  o'clock,  sentence  was  executed  by  Major-General  Mattoon, 
sheriffof  the  county.  Notwithstanding  their  protestations  of  innocence,  in  which  they 
persisted  in  to  the  last,  it  is  believed  tl^  of  the  16,000  persons  supposed  to  be  present, 
scarcely  one  had  a  doubt  of  their  guilt.  Daley  and  Halligan  were  natives  of  Ireland. 
Daley  was  about  34  years  of  age,  and  has  been  in  this  country  two  years ;  he  has  left 
a  wife,  a  mother,  and  brother  in  Boston.  Halligan  was  about  27  years  of  age ;  and 
we  believe  has  no  connections  in  this  country,  in  which  he  has  resided  for  four  years." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
Northampton  grave-yard: 

Here  is  inter'd  the  body  of  the  Rev^-  Mr.  Solomon  Stoddakd,  A.  M.,  sometime  Fellow 
of  Harvard  College,  pastor  of  y*  church  in  Northampton,  N.  £.,  for  near  60  years ;  who 
departed  this  life  Feb.  11, 1729,  and  in  the  86  year  of  his  age.  A  man  of  God,  an  able 
minister  of  the  N.  Testament ;  singularly  qutdified  for  that  sacred  office,  and  faithfUl 
therein,  sealed  bv  the  H :  Spirit  in  numerous  converts  to  Christ,  by  his  solid,  powerfol, 
and  most  searchmg  ministrjr.  A  light  to  the  churches  in  general^  a  peculiar  blessing 
to  this ;  eminent  for  the  hoUness  of  his  life,  as  remarkable  for  his  peace  at  death. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Hev^  David  Braiitaiid,  a  faithful  &  laborious  missiona- 
lY  to  the  Stockbridge,  the  Delaware^  6c  the  Susquehannah  tribes  of  Indiums,  who  died  in 
this  town,  Oct.  10, 1747,  aged  30. 

A  tabular  monument  of  free-stone  is  placed  over  the  grave  of 
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this  celebrated  missionary.  The  inscripticm  at  first  was  on  an  in* 
let  of  schistos,  which  many  years  since  was  destroyed  bv  the  frost 
and  the  inscription  at  present  is  said  to  be  unknown.  An  inlet  of 
marble  with  tfie  above  inscription  now  supplies  the  place  of  the 
former  one  in  the  horizontal  slab  over  his  remains. 

Here  lies  the  Rev<>-  Jobh  Hookbr,  who  died  of  y*  small  pox,  Feb.  A****  1777,  in  th« 
49^  year  of  his  age  6b  23^  of  his  ministry.  In  him  an  excellent  &c  highly  cultivated 
Geninsy  a  graceful  elocution,  engaging  manners,  &  the  temper  of  the  Gospel  united  to 
Ibna  an  aUe  and  faithful  minister,  6c  to  render  him  examplary  and  beloved  in  all  the 
relations  of  liXe.  The  affectionate  peojple  of  his  charge,  in  remembrance  of  his  many 
amiable  6c  christian  virtues,  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory. 

Solomon  Williaiis,  bom  July  25, 1752,  lived  as  a  pastor  of  the  choich  of  Christ  in 
Northampton  56  years  and  5  months.  His  spirit  ascbndid  in  sweet  peace  to  the  upper 
Sanctuaiy  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  Nov.  9, 1834. 

In  memory  of  Caleb  Stbohs,  late  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who,  after  a  life  emi* 
nent  for  piety  and  devotion  to  the  public  service,  died  November  7*^  1810,  in  the  7(f«* 
year  of  his  age. 

John  Breck,  Esq.,  died  Feb.  26,  1827,  JEt.  56  yean. 

Great  dav  of  dread  decision  and  despair, 
At  thought  of  thee,  each  sublunary  wish 
Lets  go  its  eager  gtaspf  and  drops  the  world. 
And  catches  at  each  reed  of  hope  in  heaven. 

In  memory  of  Rev.  Henry  Lyman,  son  of  Theodore  and  Susan  W.  Lyman,  a  mis- 
mmary  of  the  American  Board,  who,  with  his  associate.  Rev.  Samuel  Munson,  suffered 
a  violent  death  from  the  Battahs,  in  Sumatra,  June  28^^  1834,  aged  24. 

We  ve  more  than  conquerors. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  in  1793.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Tracy, 
of  Norwich,  Con.,  was  the  first  Congregational  minister  of  this 
town;  he  was  settled  here  in  1781,  and  resigned  in  1799.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  Benjamin  R.  Woodbridge,  who  settled  here  in 
1799,  and  resic^ied  in  1831.  Rev.  Samuel  Russell,  the  next  minis- 
ter, was  installed  in  1832,  and  resigned  the  next  year..  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  Alvah  C.  Page. 

This  is  a  hilly  township ;  a  northern  branch  of  Westfield  river 
passes  through  the  town,  from  north  to  south.  In  1837,  there  was 
m  the  town  one  small  woollen  mill  and  an  axe  manufactory,  in 
which  were  manufactured  3,000  axes,  which  were  valued  at  $4,^0; 
hands  employed,  five.  Population,  714.  Distance,  12  miles  from 
Northampton,  and  108  from  Boston.  The  following  is  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  this  place: 

In  memory  of  fhe  Ber.  Samuel  Bnssell,  a  man  who  in  doctrine  was  sound,  in  his 
labors  diligent  and  faithful,  in  his  life  simple  and  irreproachable,  in  his  pietj  distin- 
cnished,  in  his  death  blessed.  Why  shonla  we  say  more  ?  He  sought  and  found  the 
EooM  or  hU  Father,  Jan.  27, 1835,  iB.  35.  ^^ 
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PELHAM. 

This  town  was  originally  a  section  of  what  was  termed  the 
EqiliTalent  Lands,  granted  by  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut.  The 
tract  comprising  the  town  was  sold  to  Col.  Stoddard  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  was  denominated  Stoddard s  Tottm.  The  township  was 
afterwards  sold  by  Col.  Stoddard  to  a  number  of  settlers  from 
Worcestet,  and  was  incorporated  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Pel- 
ham  in  1742.  The  ancestors  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  were 
Presbyterian  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  first  minis- 
ter of  the  place  was  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombie,  from  Edinburgh, 
Scotland  ;  he  was  ordained  here  in  1744.  His  successors  were 
Richard  C.  Graham,  Nathaniel  Merrill,  Thomas  F.  Oliver,  Elijah 
Brainerd,  Winthrop  Baily.  Mr.  Daily  died  in  1835,  in  Greenfield. 
In  the  second  church  Matthias  Cazier  and  Sebastian  O.  Cabot  have 
'  been  ministers. 

The  $oil  of  this  township  is  good,  but  the  situation  is  elevated 
and  the  surface  is  uneven.  Swift  river,  a  principal  branch  of  the 
Chicopee,  waters  the  eastern  border,  and  Fort  river,  which  falls 
into  the  Connecticut,  waters  the  western  part  of  this  town.  In 
1837  there  were  18,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured  in  this  town, 
valued  at  $3,000.  Population,  957.  Distance,  13  miles  from 
Northampton,  7  from  Amherst,  and  80  from  Boston. 
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This  town  was  formerly  included  in  Cummington,  and  with  that 
town  was  sold  by  Col.  John  Cummings,  of  Concord,  in  1762.  Tlie 
first  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  at  Concord,  in  December 
of  that  year.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  came  from  Bridgewater  and 
Abington.  Plainfield  was  incorporated  a  district  of  Cummington 
in  17o5,  and  in  1807  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town. 

A  church  of  14  members  was  organized  here  in  1780 ;  but  they 
had  no  settled  minister  till  1792,  when  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  a  na- 
tive of  Long  Island,  was  settled  with  them.  He  continued  in  the 
SLStoral  office  till  1831,  in  which  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
avid  Kimball.  Few  men  have  been  more  useful  than  Mr.  Hal- 
lock  ;  none  more  humble,  holy,  consistent,  and  devoted  to  the 
proper  work  of  man.  He  had  no  brilliancy,  but  was  strongly 
characterized  in  his  whole  deportment  by  kindness,  sincerity, 
meekness,  and  "a  deep  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the  welfare  of  alL 
He  died  in  1837.  The  meeting-house  of  this  society  was  built  in 
1792.  A  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town 
in  1833.  Tne  church  was  organized  in  June,  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  Elder  David  Wright,  of  Cummington,  acting  as  moderator. 

This  township  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green  mountain 
range,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  in 
many  parts  rough  and  broken,  less  so,  however^  than  that  of  the 
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adjoimng  towns.  Indeed,  the  summit  of  East  Hill,  on  which  is 
the  principal  village,  may  be  considered  as  level  through  nearly 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  town.  The  soil  is  good  and  strong,  and 
well  adapted  for  grass.  The  township  is  exoeedii^ly  well  supplied 
with  springs  and  rivulets.  There  are  no  large  streams  in  the  town. 
Mill  Brook  is  the  largest.  There  are  two  ponds,  both  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  town :  the  North  Pond,  which  is  about  a  mile 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  Crooked  Pond,  so  called  from 
its  figure.  The  scenery  around  these  ponds  is  wild,  and  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  partake  of  the  gloomy ;  for  here,  for  the  most 
part,  the  forests  have  never  been  touched,  and  nature,  in  all  her 
wildness, 

Still  on  her  bosom  wears  the  enamel'd  vest, 
That  bloomed  and  budded  oq  her  youthfnl  breast. 

The  waters  of  the  North  Pond  empty  into  the  Deerfield  river  at 
Charlemont,  while  those  of  the  Crooked  Pond  empty  into  the  South 
Pond  in  Windsor,  which  is  the  head  of  one  ol  the  branches  of 
Westfield  river.  The  North  Pond  is  dotted  with  islands,  and  is  a 
favorite  place  of  resort  for  anglers  and  parties  of  pleasure ;  and 
both  have  peculiar  attractions  to  the  botanist,  as  some  very  rare 
and  interesting  aquatic  plants  are  found  on  the  shores  and  in  the 
water.  In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  mills;  20,000  yards  of 
cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $13,000;  there  were  238 
Saxony,  1,776  merino,  and  1,759  other  kinds  of  sheep;  the  value 
of  wool  produced  was  $5,379  36 ;  there  were  manufactured  48,000 
pahn-leaf  hats,  valued  at  $8,900.  Population,  865.  Distance,  20 
miles  N.  W.  of  Northampton,  and  110  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

'^  Rev.  James  Richards  and  Rev.  William  Richards,  American 
missionaries,  were  of  this  town,  euid  sons  of  Dea.  James  Richards. 
They  were  both  graduates  of  Williams  college.  The  first  mention- 
ed sailed,  in  1815,  for  the  East  Indies,  where  he  arrived  after  a 
prosperous  voyage  of  5  months.  The  period  of  his  labors  was 
short,  for  his  constitution  soon  sunk  by  undue  exposure  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  tropical  climate.  He  died  at  Tillipaly,  in  Ceylon, 
Aug.  3,  1822,  aged  38  years.  Rev.  William  Richards  was  ordain- 
ed missionary  at  New  Haven,  Sept.  12,  1822,  from  which  place  he 
sailed,  with  his  wife,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Nov.  19,  of  the 
same  year,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1823.  His  labors  appear  to 
have  been  very  acceptable  and  useful.  He  resides  in  the  villa^ 
of  Lahaina,  (in  the  island  of  Maui,)  one  of  the  most  delightml 
spots  in  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

The  following  account  of  the  Mountain  Miller  was  taken  from 
the  History  of  Plainfield,  by  Dr.  Jacob  Porter,  page  40. 

"  Deacon  Joseph  Reals,  who  will  be  known  through  the  future 
ages  of  the  church  as  the  Mountain  Miller,  was  a  native  of  Bridge- 
water,  in  this  state,  and  removed  with  his  fsunily  to  this  place  in 
1779.  Here,  in  1789,  a  year  of  great  scarcity,  he  met  with  a 
severe  affliction,  the  loss  of  his  house  and  nearly  all  his  provisions 
by  a  fire.    Previous  to  this,  he  had  been  depending  on  his  exter- 
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Bal  moniEty  for  salvatun,  considermg  a  change  as  mmecessarjr. 
He  now  found  that  he  could  not  truly  submit  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  seeking  of  his  salvation  in  earnest.  After 
a  season  of  distressing  anxiety,  the  Savior  was  pleased  to  reveal 
himself  to  his  soul  as  'the  chief  among  ten  thousand  and  alto* 
gether  lovely,'  and  he  suddenly  broke  forth  in  new  strains  of  de- 
votion, penitence,  and  praise,  for  redeeming  love.  From  this  time 
he  consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Savior,  and  became 
distinguished  for  his  meekness  and  humility,  his  life  of  prayer,  his 
exemplary  deportment  at  alL  times  and  in  all  places,  particularly 
in  the  house  of  God,  his  abiding  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  lite 
and  the  retributions  of  eternity,  his  preciousness  to  the  awakened 
sinner,  his  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  family  and  of  aU 
with  whom  the  providence  of  God  brought  him  in  contact,  his 
perseverance  in  a<Hng  good,  and  his  uniform  and  consistent  piety. 
'  His  conversation  would  never  tire,  and  it  seemed  that  he  was  ne- 
ver tired  of  religious  conversation.'  He  died  after  a  short  sickness^ 
July  20,  1813.  *  His  body,'  says  the  writer  of  the  tract,  '  was  in- 
teirred  in  the  grave-yard,  near  his  accustomed  place  of  worship, 
where  a  plain,  neat  marble  slab,  bearing  his  nisime,  age,  and  date 
of  his  death,  is  erected  as  the  only  memorial  of  the  Mountain  Miller/ 
A  notice  of  his  death  was  inserted  in  the  county  newspaper,  with 
this  expressive  and  appropriate  remark :  '  His  presence  animated 
the  Christian  and  awed  the  sinner;'  which  would  have  been  his 
whole  recorded  story,  had  not  some  special  indications  of  Provi- 
dence convinced  the  writer  of  this  narrative  of  his  duty  to  commu* 
nicate  it,  for  the  benefit,  he  trusts,  of  thousands.  The  pious  tra- 
veller will  hereafter  delight  to  visit  the  place,  consecrated  by  the 
residence  of  the  Mountain  Miller,  to  drink  at  the  spring  by  the 
road*side,  bursting  firom  the  rock  and  shaded  by  the  two  beautifol 
sugar  maples,  where  he  so  often  drank  in  passing  between  his 
housie  and  mill,  and,  above  all,  to  linger  at  the  grave  of  this  most 
devoted  servant  of  the  Most  High.  From  this  spot  flowers  have 
already  been  culled,  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe."  The  tract  entitled  the  Mountain  Miller,  written  by 
William  A.  Hallock,  was  first  published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society,  in  1831,  and  has  since  gone  through  numerous  editions, 
and  in  various  languages. 


PRESGOTT. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1822,  previous  to  which  it  form- 
ed a  part  of  Pelham.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Brown  was  installed  pasUnr 
here  in  1827,  and  resigned  in  1835.  The  Rev.  Job  Cushman,  his 
successor,  was  installed  here  the  same  year.  A  church  formerly 
existed  in  this  town  while  it  was  a  part  of  Pelham,  over  which 
two  ministers  were  settled,  Matthias  Cazier  and  Sebastian  C.  Cabot 
43 
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This  chuich  became  extinct    Tlie  chmch  was  re-argaoised  ia 
1823,  witii  12  members. 

This  tQ\vii  is  watered  by  several  branches  of  Swift  river,  which 
is  a  principal  branch  of  the  Chicopee.  The  principal  article  of 
manufacture  is  palm-leaf  hats,  of  which,  in  1837,  60,000  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $10,000.  Population,  788.  Disiance,  16 
miles  from  Northampton,  8  &om  Amherst,  and  76  firom  Boston. 


SOUTH    HADLrEY. 


This  town  was  originally  a  parish  in  Hadley ;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  J.  753.  '^  This  town  was  settled  as  early  as 
1721  by  a  few  families  from  Hadley.  It  was  then  called  the  South 
Precinct  in  Hadley.  The  first  settlers  for  some  time  continued,  to 
attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  in  Hadley,  a  distance  of 
about  7  or  8  miles.  In  1733  the  first  town  meeting  as  a  sepa- 
rate district  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  meeting-house, 
the  frame  of  which  was  put  up  the  year  before,  should  be  in  part 
finished.  The  building,  however,  was  not  completed  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1737.    The  families  were  few  in  number  and  indi- 

Smt  in  their  circumstances,  and  the  house  was  principally  built  by 
eir  personal  labor;  it  was  not  large,  containing  only  nine  pews  in 
the  body  of  it  A  gallery  was  subsequently  added.  There  was 
no  steeple  or  bell.  The  people  were  called  together  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  of  public  worship  by  the  ^'  blowing  of  a  conch  shell" 
The  house  still  remains,  and  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  common.  In  consequence  of  the  house  being 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  people,  at  the  meeting  of  the  town  in 
March,  1760,  a  vote  was  passed  to  build  a  new  house,  65  feet  in 
length  and  46  in  breadth,  to  be  placed  as  near  the  old  one  as  might 
conveniently  be  done,  and  as  near  the  center  of  thie  town  as  possi- 
ble. The  difficulty  of  locating  the  house  was  almost  without  a 
parallel.  It  was  not  till  thirteen  years  afterwards  that  the  question 
was  settled,  during  which  more  than  fifty  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing,  on  the  place  were  held.  It  was  finally  settled  by  lot. 
The  lot  fixed  the  place  where  the  meeting-houseof  the  first  parish 
now  stands.  A  part  being  dissatisfied,  a  council  of  ministers  was 
called,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  Longmeadow,  Rev. 
Mr.  Breck  of  Springfield,  Rev.  Mr.  Ballantine  of  Westfield,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,  who  decide  that  both  par- 
ties were  under  moral  obligation  to  abide  by  the  lot  The  first 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Soudi  Hadley  was  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson, 
who  was  settled  in  1733.  A  grant  of  land,  called  the  "  Proprietor^ 
Land"  was  set  off  to  this  town  on  its  first  settlement,'  by  the  town  of 
Hadley,  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  on  condition  that  the  people 
should  settle  among  them  "  a  good  orthodox  minister."  By  a  vote 
of  the  precinct,  at  their  first  meeting,  this  land  was  appropriated  to 
Mr.  Rawson.    Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  the  successor  of  Sir.  R|iw- 
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8011,  was  installed  pastor  in  1742.  He  died  in  1783,  aged  80.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  Joel  Hays,  who  was  settled 
in  1782.  Rev.  Artemas  Boies,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in 
1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Condit,  in  1836.  Rev. 
Plavel  Griswold  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  second  or  Canal  church. 
He  waff  installed  pastor  in  1828 ;  Rev.  William  Tyler  succeeded 
him  in  1832. 

The  soil  in  this  township  is  light,  warm,  and  in  many  places 
very  productive.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  by  the  farmers  in 
this  towh  to  the  raising  of  sheep.  There  is  ccmsiderable  water- 
power  in  the  town,  much  of  which  is  yet  unimproved.  The  manu- 
facture of  paper,  satinet,  and  other  articles,  forms  an  important 
branch  of  business  in  this  place.  There  is  a  canal  in  this  town, 
two  miles  long,  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  and  a  dam 
across  the  river  of  1100  feet,  which  is  constructed  to  overcome  a 
fall  in  the  river  of  50  feet.  This  dam  produces  a  water-power  of 
great  extent  The  canal  has  five  locks,  and  a  cut  through  solid 
rock  of  40  feet  in  depth  and  300  in  length,  llie  amount  of  tolls 
on  the  canal  is  firom  10  to  $18,000  annually. 


Northern  view  of  MiwU  Holyoki  Female  Semmary. 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  "  Moimt  Holyoke  Female  Semi- 
nary," in  the  central  village  of  South  Hadley,  o  miles  from  North- 
ampton, and  13  from  Springfield,  which  is  now  about  opening  for 
the  reception  of  scholars.  This  institution  is  designed  entirely  for 
young  ladies.  '^  The  design  is  to  give  a  solid,  extensive,  and  well- 
balanced  English  education,  connected  with  that  general  improve- 
ment, that  moral  culture,  and  those  enlarged  views  of  duty,  which 
will  prepare  ladies  to  be  educators  of  children  and  youth."  One 
leading  object  in  this  seminary  is  to  raise  up  female  teachers. 
This  institution  is  designed  to  be  permanent,  and  to  be  placed  on 
as  lasting  foundations  as  the  colleges  in  our  country  for  the  other 
sex.  An  act  of  incorporation  has  been  obtained,  and  a  self-perpetu- 
ating board  of  trustees  appointed.  The  institution  is  designed  to 
furnish  the  best  facilities  for  education  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 
One  very  important  feature  in  the  system  to  be  adopted  here,  is, 
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that  all  the  teachers  and  pupils,  without  a  single  exceptioD,  wili 
constitute  but  one  family,  and  all  thepupils  are  to  perform  a  part  of 
the  domestic  work  of  the  family.  The  place  for  an  institution  of 
this  kind  is  well  chosen,  being  easy  of  access,  and  at  the  same 
time  removed  from  the  evils  attendant  on  a  seminary  of  learning 
bdng  located  in  a  populous  place.  The  view  from  the  upper  sto- 
ries of  the  seminary  is  commanding  and  interesting.  At  the  north, 
the  towering  heights  of  Mount  Tom  and  Holyoke,  rising  in  gran- 
deur at  the  distance  of  two  or  thre^  miles;  the  gorge  between  the 
two  mountains,  through  which  the  Connecticut  passes;  the  beauti«- 
ful  interval  on  which  Northampton  is  situated,  seen  bevond,  pre- 
sent a  scene  which  is  rarely  equalled.  There  are  3  churches,  1 
Congregational  in  the  center,  1  Congregational  and  1  Methodist 
in  the  village  at  the  falls,  on  the  south  larder  of  the  town.  Popu- 
lation of  the  town,  1,400. 

In  1837,  there  were  two  woollen  mills,  3  sets  of  machinery ; 
60,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was 
$45,000.  There  were  three  paper  mills;  stock  manufactured, 
1,250  tons ;  value  of  paper,  $161,500;  males  employed,  43;  females, 
41 ;  capital  invested,  $100,000.  Two  pearl  button  manufactories; 
18,000  gross  of  buttons  were  manufactured.  Valued  at  $8,500; 
males  employed,  13 ;  females,  18 ;  capital  invested,  $4,200.  The 
value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried  was  $18,400. 

Mount  Holyoke,  on  the  northern  borders  of  this  town,  rises  iSSO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Connecticut  at  its  base,  and  from  its 
summit  presents  probably  the  richest  view  in  America  in  point  of 
cultivation  and  fertile  beauty,  and  is  quite  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort.  '^  It  is  a  part  of  a  mountain  ridge  of  greenstone,  commencing 
with  West  Rock,  near  New  Haven,  and  proceeding  northerly,  in- 
terrupted by  only  occasional  valleys,  across  the  whole  of  Connec- 
ticut, until  it  enters  Massachusetts  between  West  Springfield  and 
Southwick,  and  proceeds  along  the  west  line  of  the  first-named 
nlace,  and  along  the  east  line  of  Westfield,  Easthampton,  and 
Northampton,  to  the  banks  of  Connecticut.  Until  it  reaches  East- 
hampton its  elevation  is  small ;  but  there  it  suddenly  mounts  up  to 
the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  forms  Mount  Tom.  The  ridge 
crosses  Connecticut  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  curving  still  more 
to  the  east,  passes  along  the  dividing  Une  of  Amherst  and  South 
Hadley^ntil  it  terminates  ten  miles  from  the  river  in  the  north-west 
part  of  Belchertown.  All  that  part  of  the  ridge  east  of  the  river  is 
called  Holyoke ;  though  the  prospect  house  is  erected  near  its  south- 
western extremity,  oppQsite  Northampton  and  near  the  Connecticut" 

The  following  view  is  from  Mt.  Holyoke,  showing  the  appearance 
of  the  curve  of  the  Connecticut,  sometimes  called  the  Ox-bow, 
which  gracefully  sweeps  round  a  circuit  of  three  miles  without 
advancing  its  ocean  course  a  hundred  rods.  '^  In  the  view  from 
Holyoke  we  have  the  grand  and  beautiful  united ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, greatly  predominating."  "  On  the  west  is  seen,  a  little  elevated 
above  the  general  level,  the  populous  village  of  Northampton,^  with 
its  el^[ant  public  and  private  buildings ;  a  little  more  to  the  right 
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Viero  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Rolyoke. 


the  neat  and  substantial  villages  of  Hadley  and  Hatfield ;  and  still 
further  east  and  more  distant,  Amherst,  with  its  college,  gymnasium 
and  academy,  on  a  commanding  eminence,  form  a  pleasant  resting 
place  to  the  eye.  On  the  south  is  seen  the  village  of  South  Hadley. 
Springfield  and  other  places  south  indistinctly  visible  along  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  even  the  spires  of  the  churches  in 
Hartfotd  may  be  seen  in  good  weather,  just  rising  above  the  trees. 
With  a  telescope  the  elevated  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven 
may  be  seen.  Facing  the  south-west,  the  observer  has  before  him 
the  ridge  called  Mount  Tom,  which  rises  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
higher  5ian  Holyoke."  "  In  the  north-west  the  Graylock  may  be 
seen  peering  above  the  Hoosic,  and  still  farther  north  the  Green 
mountains  dibot  up  beyond  the  region  of  clouds.  Near  at  hand,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  are  seen  the  insulated  Sugar-loaf 
and  Toby  presenting  their  fantastic  outlines ;  while  far  in  the  north- 
east rises  in  insulated  grandeur  the  cloud-capt  Monadnoc."  "  Pro- 
bably, under  favorable  circumstances,  not  less  than  30  churches,  in 
as  many  towns,  are  visible  from  Holyoke.  The  north  and  south 
diameter  of  the  field  of  vision  there  can  scarcely  be  less  than  160 
miles." 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1763,  previous  to  which  it  was 
a  part  or  precinct  of  Northampton.  The  first  persons  who  took 
up  their  residence  in  this  plantation  were  Judah  Hutchinson  and 
lliomas  Porter,  in  1732 ;  the  next  year  fourteen  other  settlers 
came  into  the  place.  Some  families  had  resided  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  in  Pomeroy's  meadow ;  they  belonged  however  to  the 
old  town  till  after  a  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  south  pre- 
cinct Between  1733  and  1740,  fourteen  famiUes  removed  to 
ihe  place.    The  first  meeting  of  freeholders  qualified  to  vote  in 
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precinct  affairs  was  held  in  1741.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1743,  the 
first  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd  was  ordained 
pastor  at  the  same  time ;  and  on  the  same  day  Waitstill  Strong 
and  John  Clark  were  chosen  deacons.  The  clergymen  at  his 
ordination  were  Messrs.  Edwards  of  Northampton,  Hopkins  of 
West  Springfield,  Woodbridge  of  South  Hadley,  Parsons  of  East 
Hadley,  Williams  of  Hadley,  Woodbridge  of  Hatfield,  and  Ballan- 
tine  of  Westfield.  "It  was  requested  that  each  should  bring  a 
messenger  with  him."  Mr.  Edwards  preached  the  sermon,  which 
was  afterwards  published.  Mr.  Judd  had  for  settlement  2()0  acres 
of  land,  100  pounds  old  tenor^  and  125  pounds,  old  tenor,  to  be 
expended  in  work  on  his  house.  His  salary  for  the  first  three 
years  was  130  pounds,  old  tenor,  per  annum,  and  five  pounds  a 
year  to  be  added  till  it  reached  170  pounds.  At  the  next  meeting 
It  was  voted  to  give  him  his  wood ;  "  and  we  will  give  him  more 
according  to  our  ability."  His  house  during  the  Indian  troubles 
was  fortified.*  Mr.  Judd  died  in  1803,  aged  83.  Rev.  Vinson 
Gould,  his  successor,  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  in  1801,  and 
resigned  in  1832.  His  successor,  Rev.  Morris  E.  White,  was  set- 
tled the  same  year. 

The  Manhan  river,  which  rises  in  Westhampton,  passes  twice 
through  this  town,  first  from  north  to  south,  into  Westfield,  and 
then,  returning,  passes  north-east,  into  Easthampton,  afibrdinff 
water  privileges.  There  is  a  small  village  in  the  central  part  of 
the  town,  containing  a  Congregational  church  and  an  academy. 
The  New  Haven  and  Northampton  canal  passes  through  this 

flace.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants. 
Population,  1,216.  Distance,  8  miles  from  Northampton,  and 
97  from  Boston.  Several  interesting  minerals  are  found  here ;  and 
indications  of  a  rich  lead  mine,  so  promising  that  a  company  was 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  in  order  to  wor)^  it 
The  success  of  the  undertaking  however  did  not  equal  the  expec- 
tation of  the  projectors.  At  this  time,  this  mine,  which  is  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  is  not  worked. 


WARE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1761.  <^  Ware  remained  unset- 
tled for  many  years  after  the  adjoining  towns  were  settled,  the  soil 
being  so  hard  and  rough  that  it  was  considered  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. At  an  early  period  nearly  the  whole  territory  now  comprised 
in  the  town  was  granted  by  tfie  general  court  to  a  military  com- 
pany from  Narragimsett,  as  a  reward  for  expelling  the  Indians 
urom  that  vicinity.   So  little  value  wa^s  placed  upon  it  by  the  com- 

*I>im]ig  this  period  a  number  of  soldiers  were  stationed  in  this  town,  for  the  defence 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  Atigost,  1747,  Elisha  Clark  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  when  he 
was  thrashing  in  his  bam.  Noah  Pizley  was  also  killed  in  this  town  during  the  French 
aad  Indian  wars. 
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pany,  that  they  shortly  after  sold  it  to  John  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
for  two  coppers  per  acre ;  yet  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  flouridiing 
towns  in  this  part  of  the  state."  The  first  church  in  this  town, 
was  formed  in  1757.  Rev.  Grindall  Rawson,  the  first  clergyman, 
was  settled  in  1761,  and  resigned  in  1754;  Rev.  Ezra  Thayer,  his 
successor,  was  settled  in  1759,  and  died  in  1775.  Rev.  Benjamin. 
Judd,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  i^i  1785 ;  he  resigned  in  1787, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Reuben  Moss,  who  was  settled  in  1792, 
and  died  in  1809.  Rev.  Samuel  Ware,  the  next  minister,  was  set- 
tled in  1810 ;  resigned  in  1826,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Augus- 
tus B.  Reed,  the  same  year.  The  second  or  village  church  was 
organized  in  1826.  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke  was  settled  in  the  same 
year.  His  successor,  Rev.  Cyrus  Yale,  was  installed  pastor  in 
1835,  and  resigned  in  1837. 


South-western  view  of  Ware  Village. 

The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  Ware  village,  as  seen 
from  near  the  Northampton  road.  This  village  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  on  Ware  river,  a  large  and  powerful 
stream,  rising  in  the  western  part  of  Worcester  county.  A  great 
change  has  ^en  place  at  the  falls  of  the  river  in  this  town  within 
a  short  period ;  a  nourishing  village  has  arisen,  containing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, at  Ais  time,  upwards  of  1,500  inhabitants,  ^here  a  few 
years  since  was  but  a  wilderness.  The  Ware  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  February,  1822,  with  a  capital  of  $526,000. 
There  is  a  bank  in  the  village,  the  '^  Hampshire  Manufacturers 
Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton 
mills,  6,544  spindles ;  cotton  consumed,  516,000  lbs. ;  cotton  goods 
manufactured,  1,450,000  yards,  valued  at  $160,000 ;  males  employ- 
ed, 62;  females,  200;  capital  invested,  $200,000.  There  were  2 
woollen  mills,  11  sets  of  woollen  machinery :  270,000  lbs.  of  wool 
were  consumed;  230,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued 
at  $280,000;  males  employed,  77;  females,  80;  capital  invested 
$200,000.     There  were  manufactured  867  pairs  of  boots,  and 
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61,623  pairs  of  shoes,  valu^  at  $63,164  Straw  bonnets  mannr 
factured,  85,000,  valued  at  $114,^;  palm-leaf  hats  manufaetur- 
ed,  79,200,  valued  at  $10,870;  value  of  augers  manufactured, 
$4,600.  Population,  2,403.  Distance,  26  miles  from  Northamp- 
ton, 23  from  Springfield,  27  to  Worcester,  44  to  Hartford,  Con.,  and 
67  to  Boston, 


WESTHAMPTON. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1778.  The  first  settlement  of 
this  town  began  about  the  year  1767.  Lemuel  Strong,  the  oldest 
son  of  Noah  Strong,  (in  1817  the  oldest  man  in  the  town,)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  child  bom  in  this  town.  In  1779  there 
were  about  sixty  families  and  three  hundred  souls  in  the  town. 
The  first  minister,  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  was  settled  here  in  1779 ;  he 
died  1837,  aged  83.  Mr.  Hale  was  the  brother  of  Capt.  Natfian 
Hale  of  Connecticut,  the  martyr  to  American  hberty,  who  was 
executed  as  a  spy  in  1775,  aged  22.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Hale 
in  the  ministry  was  Rev.  Horace  B.  Chapin,  who  settled  here  in 
1829,  and  resigned  in  1837 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Amos  Drury, 
who  was  installed  pastor  the  same  year. 

This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In  1837,  there  were 
170  Saxony,  944  merino,  and  1,404  other  kinds  of  sheep;  average 
weight  of  fleece,  2|  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $3,205 ;  canital  invested, 
$7^04.  Population,  818.  Distance,  8  miles  from  Northampton, 
8  from  Williamsburg,  and  100  from  Boston. 


WILLIAMSBURG. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1771.  The  first  Congregational 
minister  settled  in  this  place  was  Rev.  Amos  Butler,  a  native  of 
Hartford,  Con.;  this  was  in  1773;  he  died  in  1777,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  years.  Mr.  Butler  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Stronff,  in  1781.  Mr.  Strong  died  Jan.  1st,  1803,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Henry  Lord  in  1804.  His  successor  was  Rev. 
William  Lusk,  who  was  installed  here  in  1836. 

A  considerable  stream  passes  through  this  town,  and  unites  with 
the  Connecticut  at  Northampton,  affording  good  water-power  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the 
central  part  of  Williamsburg.  The  Methodist  church  recently 
erected  is  seen  on  the  left ;  the  Congregational  church  is  seen  on 
the  right,  southerly  of  which  is  the  bridge  over  the  mill  stream 
passing  through  the  village.  In  the  central  part  of  the  engraving 
IS  seen  in  the  extreme  distance  the  spire  of  the  old  Congregationai 
church,  situated  about  half  a  mile  northward  from  Sie  central 
part  of  the  village.    This  was  built  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
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Southern  view  of  WiUiamsburg. 

This  village  is  8  miles  from  NorthampUm,  and  103  from  Boston. 
Population,  1,345. 

The  Williamsburg  woollen,  linen  and  cotton  manufact6ry  was 
incorporated  in  1825,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  In  1837,  there 
were  3  woollen  mills;  42,150  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $69,235 ;  males  employed,  26;  females,  25;  capital  in- 
Tested,  $33,700 ;  value  of  flexible  and  japan  buttons  manufactured. 
$102,500;  hands  employed,  13  males  and  105  females;  capital 
invested,  $39,000;  value  of  axes  manufactured,  $6,106;  value 
of  augers,  bitts,  and  bitt-stocks  manufactured,  $2,310 ;  value  of 
gimblets,  screw-drivers,  and  punches  manufactured,  $4,066. 


WORTHINGTON. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1768.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Hunt- 
ington appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister  in  the  place.  He 
died  in  1780,  aged  48 ;  his  successor  in  the  ministry  was  Rev. 
Josiah  Spaulding,  Ivho  died  in  1803 ;  the  next  minister  was  Rev. 
Jonathan  L.  Pomeroy,  who  died  in  1836,  aged  67.  The  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Henry  Adams,  who  was  settled  in  1833. 

This  township  occupies  an  elevated  situation  near  the  center  of 
the  Green  mountain  range,  upon  its  eastern  decUvity .  The  waters  in 
this  township  are  dischargea  into  the  Connecticut  by  the  Westfield 
river,  the  principal  branch  of  which  washes  the  south-west  boun- 
dary of  the  town,  and  other  branches  pass  through  the  middle  and 
north-east  parts.  It  is  one  of  the^^iest  townships  of  land  in  this 
vicinity ;  the  surface  is  handsome  and  pleasant,  and  much  of  the 
soil  rich  and  productive,  producing  grain,  fruits,  &c.  In  1837, 
there  were  in  this  town  9,050  merino  sheep;  wool  produced,  27,000 
lbs.;  average  weight  of  fleece,  3  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $16,875 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $25,000 ;  value  of  curtains  manufactured,  $10,126 ; 
44 
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value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $32,000.  Population,  1,148. 
Distance,  17  miles  from  Northampton,  56  firom  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
110  from  Boston. 


MIDDLESEX   COUNTY. 

This  county  was  incorporated  in  1643.  The  surface  is  uneven, 
and  the  soil  varied.  The  principal  streams  in  the  limits  of  the 
county  are  the  Merrimac,  Charles,  Concord,  and  Nashua.  There 
are  no  mountains  in  this  county,  but  its  surface  is  diversified  by 
numerous  small  hills,  which  are  generally  less  than  one  hundred 
feet  in  height.  The  land  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  is  the 
most  uneven.  The  soil  is  not  generally  so  good  as  that  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  state,  but  it  well  rewards  cultivation.  The 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  county  are  very  important,  particu- 
larly in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  In  1837,  there  were 
62,860,194  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  the  value  of  which 
was  $5,971,172,  being  nearly  three  times  the  value  manufaetured 
in  any  other  county  in  the  state.  The  canal,  and  particularly  the 
laiboads  recently  constructed  in  the  coimty,  afford  great  facili- 
ties in  the  transportation  of  goods  to  and  from  Boston^  Clun- 
bridge  and  Concord  are  the  slure  towns.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  tba  towns  in  this  county,  which  are  46  in  number. 


Aeton, 

Ashby, 

Bedford, 

Billerica, 

Boxborough) 

Brighton, 

Burlington, 

Cambndge, 

Carlisle, 

Charlestown, 

Chelmsford, 

Concord, 


Dracut, 

Dunstable, 

Framingham, 

Groton, 

HoUiston, 

Hopkinton, 

Lexington, 

Lincoln, 

Littleton, 

Lowell, 

Maiden, 

Marlborough, 


Medford, 

Natick, 

Newton, 

Pepperell, 

Reading, 

Sherburne, 

Shirley, 


Townscsid, 

nryngsbotdc^h, 

Waltham, 

Watertown, 

Wayland, 

W.  Cambridge, 

Westford, 


South  Reading,  Weston, 
Stoneham,         Wilmington, 
Stow,  Wobum. 

Sudbury, 
Tewksbury, 


In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  61,476;  in  1830,  it 
was  77,968;  in  1837,  it  was  98,665. 


ACTON. 

The  town  of  Acton  lies  wholly  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Cm- 
cord.  Most  of  the  lands  comprised  within  its  limits  were  granted 
to  the  town  of  Concord  "for  feeding;"  they  were,  however,  not 
very  accurately  defined,  as  when  they  were  actually  surveyed 
thev  were  found  to  contain  a  greats  number  of  acres  than  nomi- 
nally specified  in  the  grants.    A  settlement  was  coffiOMieed  in 
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thMe  gttat»  ft8  esrly  as  1Q56,  and  perhapa  a  few  yaars  aailieB. 
Tha  Shepherd  and  Lav  families  were  among  the  firat.  Many  of 
the  meadowa  were  open  prairies,  and  afforded,  with  little  or  no 
labor,  grass  in  abundance.  Some  of  the  uplands  had  been  cleared 
by  the  Indians,  and  were  favorite  places  for  feeding. 

"In  1668,  the  town  leased  to  Capt.  Thomas  Wheeler,  for  20  years,  200  acres  of 
upland  near  Mr.  SLlas  Holden's  present  residence,  and  60  acres  of  meadow  lying  in 
several  parcels  on  Nashobah  brook,  on  condition  that  he  should  keep, '  except  12  Sab- 
bath days  yearly,'  a  herd  of  50  cattle  (oi;  Is.  per  head  for  the  inhabitants,  to  be  paid 
<one  third  part  in  wheat,  one  third  part  in  he  or  pease,  and  the  other  third  part  in 
Indian  corn.'  Ihey  were  to  be  constantly  watched  by  a  *  herdsman,'  and  kept  in  & 
yard  at  night  to  protect  them  from  the  wild  beasts.  Capt.  Wheeler  aereed  to  build  a 
house  '  40  feet  by  18,  and  12  stud,'  covered  with  shingles,  and  to  nave  a  '  pair  of 
chimneys ; '  and  a  bam  40  by  24,  and  12  high,  to  bclelt  for  the  use  of  tha  town  aikc 
the  ezpixation  of  the  lease." 

The. town  was  incorporated  in  1735,  one  hundred  years  from  the 
incorporation  of  Concord.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  rough  and 
uneven,  though  there  are  no  oonsiderable  hills ;  and  with  soma 
exceptions  the  soil  is  irocky  and  hard  to  cultivate.  It  containa, 
however,  many  good  farms.  The  principal  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  is  agriculture..  There  are,  however,  from  15,000  to 
20,000  barrels  annually  manufactured  hare,  and  this  business  is  a 
source  of  considerable  income.  There  are  two  Congregational 
churches  in  this  town,  one  for  the  Orthodox,  the  other  for  Unita- 
rians. This  place  is  21  miles  N.  W.  of  Boston,  and  6  N.  Westerly 
from  Concord.  Population,  1,071.  The  first  meeting-house  (4^ 
feet  by  36,  and  21  feet  high)  was  built  in  1736,  and  served  as  a 
place  of  worship  till  the  present  one  was  erected,  in  1808.  The 
Rev.  John  Swift  was  the  first  minister  ordained  in  this  town ;  dtia 
was  on  Nov.  8,  1738.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  fflnall-pox  in 
Acton,  in  1775,  he  was  severely  attacked,  and  was  never  able  to 
preach  afterwards.  He  died  the  same  year,  in  the  37th  year  of  hia 
ministry.  The  Rev.  Moses  Adams  was  next  ordained  here,  June 
25,  1778.  He  died  in  1819,  aged  70.  The  Rev.  Marshall  Shed  inr 
1820  became  their  next  pastor;  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  re^ 
quest,  in  May,  1831.  The  Orthodox  society  seceded  from  the 
town,  and  formed  a  separate  parish  during  the  latter  part  of  Mip. 
Shed's  ministry,  and  the  Rev.  James  T.  Woodbury  was  ordamed 
over  them,  Au^.  29,  1832.  The  Universalist  society  in  this  town 
was  organized  in  1816,  and  incorporated  in  1826. 


ASHBY. 


TwB  town  was  incorporated  in  1767.  It  is  situated,  at  tha  north- 
western extremity  of  the  county.  This  township  is.  on  elevated 
land,  varied  with  bills  and  valleys,  frimishing  rich  pastures  and 
agreeable  prospects.  This  is  an  agricultural  town,  and  tha  &rma 
are  productive.  The  two  churches  in  the  central  part  of  the  towa 
ataad  on  high  land,  and  may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance*  Pop* 
iiIaticB^  1^01.     DiataacA^  25  milea  from  Concood,  and  42  &fm 
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Boston.  The  manufacture  of  palm-leaf  hats  is  the  principal  manu- 
facturing business  performed  in  the  town.  In  1837,  there  Were 
69,989  hats  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $7,751  Sa 


BEDFORD. 


Bedford  originally  belonged  in  part  to  the  town  of  Concord.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1729.  It  is  not  very  well  situated 
for  an  agricultural  town.  About  half  of  it  is  meadow  land,  un- 
improved, and  parUy  incapable  of  improvem^it.  It  contains, 
however,  several  good  farms,  and  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  soil. 
The  Shawshine  is  the  only  considerable  stream  of  water.  On  this 
stream  is  a  mill  which  was  built  before  Philip^s  war,  in  1676,  and 
was  then  owned  by  Michael  Bacon,  who  was  allowed  to  have  two 
garrison  soldiers  stationed  there  for  his  safety.  Agriculture  is  the 
emplojrment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  The  manufacture 
of  shoes  for  the  Boston  market  was  begun  here  in  1805,  by  John 
Hosmer  and  Jonathan  Bacon.  In  this  business  about  60  men  and 
80  women  are  employed.  About  90,000  pairs  of  shoes,  estimated 
to  be  worth  $50,000,  are  made  annually.  There  are  2  churches, 
1  Orthodox  and  1  Unitarian,  and  about  30  dwelling-houses,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town.  This  place  is  6  miles  north-«ast  of  Con- 
cord, and  15  north-west  of  Boston,  and  contains  858  inhabitants. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  completed  in  1730.  Committees 
were  chosmx-the  next  and  many  subsequent  '^  to  seat  the  meeting- 
house," and  '<  have  respect  to  them  that  are  50  years  old  and  up- 
wards ;"  those  imder  this  age  "  to  be  seated  according  to  their  pay." 
A  new  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1817.  The  first  minister, 
Rev.  Nicholas  Bowes,  was  ordained  July  15,  1730.  He  was  dis- 
missed in  1734,  and  in  1735  went  as  chaplain  in  the  northern  army 
at  Fort  Edward.  In  1756,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sherman  was  the  next 
ordained  here.  Being  opposed  to  the  '^  half-way  covenant,"  he 
was  dismissed  in  1766.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Penniman  was  the  next 
regular  minister,  and  was  ordained  in  1771,  and  continued  here 
about  twenty  years.  Though  possessed  of  respectable  talents,  he  * 
was  very  eccentric  in  his  manners  and  public  performances.  Soon 
after  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  he  is  said  to  have  used  the  following 
expression  in  his  prayer : — "  We  pray  thee  to  send  the  British  sol- 
diers where  they  will  do  some  good ;  for  thou  knowest,  O  Lord ! 
that  we  have  no  use  for  them  about  here."  The  next  minister 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Steams,  who  was  ordained  in  April,  1796. 

Among  the  peculiar  customs  which  prevailed  in  the  church  from 
its  first  formation  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Steams,  was  that  of 
making  public  confession  of  particular  offences  committed  by  the 
members.  These  were  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  read  by  the  min- 
ister before  the  congregation.     Frequent  notices  are  specified  in 

the  church  records,  such  as  "the  confession  of for  the  sin  of 

intemperance,"  '^for  the  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment,"  or 
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Other  nns,  as  the  ceM  might  be,  "was  read  before  the  cong 
tion."     TbiB  custom  was  not  peculiar  to  the  church  in 
it  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  many  ^ther  churches. 


BILLERICA, 

The  ancient  Indian  name  of  Billerica  was  Shawshine,  a  name 
which  it  received  from  its  vicinity  to  the  river  of  this  name.  The 
present  name  is  derived  from  BiUericayy  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in 
Elngland,  whence  it  is  supposed  that  several  of  the  first  inhabitants 
emigrated.  As  early  as  1637,  the  general  court  appointed  Capt 
Jennison  and  Lieut.  Spooner  to  view  Shawshine,  and  to  consider 
whether  it  be  fit  for  a  plantation.  In  1641,  it  was  granted  to  Cam- 
bridge, "provided  they  would  make  it  a  village  to  have  ten  fami-* 
lies  settled  there  within  ten  years."  It  appears  that  the  first  set- 
tlement was  made  about  the  year  1653.  It  was  commenced  by  a 
number  of  respectable  families  from  Cambridge,  but  the  greater 
part  were  originally  from  England.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  some  of  the  first  principal  settlers:  John  Parker,  John  Kit* 
tredge,  John  Rogers,  William  French,  George  Farley,  Ralph  Hill, 
Samuel  Manning,  Simon  Crosby,  Jonathan  Danforth,  Rev.  Samuel 
Whiting,  Thomas  Richardson,  Edward  Farmer,  Joseph  Tompson. 

In  1656,  the  inhabitants  of  Shawshine,  in  answer  to  their  peti- 
tion, obtained  a  grant  of  land  lying  upon  Concord  river,  near  the 
farms  of  John  and  Robert  Blood.  To  this  tract  the  court  granted 
the  name  of  Billerica.  In  the  same  year,  8,000  acres  of  land  lying 
at  Natticott  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants.  About  6,300  acres 
were  situated  on  the  east  of  Merrimac  river,  and  1,750  on  the  west 
side.  The  town  was  divided  into  lots,  by  Jonathan  Danforth, 
who  was  one  of  the  committee  for  locating  the  home  lots.  These 
lots  were  most  generally  denominated  ten  and  five  acre  lots.  A 
ten  acre  lot,  or  a  single  share,  contained  113  acres  of  upland,  and 
12  acres  of  meadow.    A  five  acre  lot  contained  half  this  qutotity. 

It  appears  that  the  first  church  was  gathered  in  this  town<  in 
1663,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  was  ordained  in  the  same 
year.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  by  John  Parker,  and 
completed  about  1660;  it  was  at  first  covered  with  thatch  instead 
of  shingles.  A  regard  for  purity  of  morals  and  an  attention  to  re- 
ligious duties  appear  to  have  been  the  characteristics  of  the  first 
inhabitants.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  town  was  settled,  three 
persons  were  chosen  ''  to  examine  the  several  families,  and  see 
whether  their  children  and  servants  were  taught  in  the  principles 
of  religion."  In  1675,  the  selectmen  of  this  town  passed  an  order 
that  all  children  and  youth  firom  eight  years  ola  and  upwards 
should  be  sent  by  their  parents  and  masters  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Whiting,  to  receive  catechetical  instruction  at  such  times  as  should 
be  appointed.  Mr.  Whiting  died  in  1713,  having  preached  in  this 
place  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Ruggles. 


SBD  BILLBBICA. 

Capt  Jonathan  Danforth  was  one  of  the  mo«t  aotive  and  «Eiter« 
prising  settlers  of  Billerica.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  mathe^- 
matical  knowledge,  usefulness,  and  piety.  From  his  skill  in  sur* 
▼eying,  he  was  frequently  employea  in  locating  new  towns  and 
settlements  in  the  provinces  of  New  Hsimpshire  and  Massachu- 
aetts.  The  plans  of  his  surveys  were  very  numerous,  and  msmy 
of  them  remson.  He  also  left  other  manuscripts.  A  poem  was 
written  on  his  death,  (in  1712,)  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tmet: 


<<  He  Tode  the  circnit,  chained  great  towns  and  farms 
To  good  behavior;  and  by  well  marked  statiooij, 
He  fixed  their  bounds  for  manv  venerations. 
His  art  ne'er  fail'd  him,  though  the  loadstone  failed, 
When  oft  by  mines  and  streams  it  was  assailed  : 
All  this  is  charming,  but  there  *s  something  higher, 
Gave  him  the  lustre  which  we  most  admire." 


Here  follows  an  account  of  his  piety,  attention  to  religious  du« 
ties,  which  are  celebrated  by  the  poet  in  the  versification  peculiar 
to  diat  period. 

About  the  period  of  king  Philip's  war,  the  number  of  families  in 
Billerica  was  about  forty^ght,  and  the  number  of  dwelhng-houses 
fbrtv-seven.  The  alarm  produced  by  the  incursions  of  the  Indians 
at  tnis  time,  caused  many  persons  to  leave  their  habitations  and 
seek  refuge  in  the  most  compact  part  of  the  several-  towns.  It  is 
not  known,  however,  that  this  town  suffered  any  essential  ii^ury 
during  Philip's  war. 

Within  the  original  limits  of  this  town  lived  a  considi8rable  body 
of  Indians.  The  Pawtucketts,  at  Wamesit  and  its  vicinity,  con- 
tained in  1676  about  250  souls«  They  had  been  formerly  esti- 
mated at  3,000.  They  inhabited  a  small  tract  of  land  on  th,e  eas^t 
side  of  Concord  river,  and  bordering  on  the  Merrimac  The  divi- 
sion line  between  them  and  the  English,  it  is  said,  extended  from 
Merrimac  river,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Concord 
river,  on  a  direct  line  to  Concord  river,  two  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Their  plantation  was  separated  from  the  English  by  a  ditch,  which 
may  be  still  traced.  Within  these  hmits  is  a  hill,  called  Fori  HiU^ 
on  which  are  some  remains  of  their  fortification.  In  this  place  it 
seems  the  Indians  were  in  some  degree  civilized,  and  attended  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  war,  on  Aug.  6th,  1695,  the  In- 
dians made  an  irruption  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.  ''In  the 
northerly  part  of  the  town,  on  the  east  of  Concord  river,  lived  seve- 
ral families,  who,  though  without  garrisons  and  in  time  of  war, 
f<plt  no  apprehensions  of  danger.  Their  remoteness  from  the  &on- 
Iters  might  have  contributed  to  their  apparent  security.  The  In- 
dians came  suddenly  upon  them  in  the  day-time.  They  entered 
the  house  of  John  Rogers  whil6  he  was  sleeping,  and  discharged 
an  arrow  at  him,  which  entered  his  neck  and  pierced  the  jugular 
Tsin.  A wdcened  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  he  started 
up,  seised  the  arrow,  which  he  forcibly  withdrew,  and  expired 
with  the  instrument  of  death  in  his  hand.    A  woman  being  in  the 
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chamber,  threw  herself  ont  of  the  window,  and,  though  severely 
wounded,  made  her  escape  by  concealing  herself  among  some  flags. 
A  young  woman  was  scalped,  and  left  for  dead,  but  survived  Uie 
painful  operation,  and  lived  many  years  afterwards.  A  son  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  Rogers  were  made  prisoners.  The  family  of  John 
Levistone  suffered  most  severely.  His  mother-in-law  and  five 
young  children  were  killed,  and  his  oldest  daughter  captured. 
Thomas  Rogers  and  his  oldest  son  were  killed.  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Roger  Toothaker,  was  killed,  and  Margaret,  his  youngest 
daughter,  taken  prisoner.  Fifteen  persons  were  killed  or  taken 
at  this  surprisal.  Though  the  Indians  were  immediately  pursued 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  center  of  the  town,  yet  so  effectually  had 
they  taken  precautions  in  tlieir  flight  that  all  efforts  to  fiiid  them 
were  unavailing.  It  is  said  that  they  even  had  tied  up  the  mouths 
of  their  dogs  with  wampum,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  bark*^ 
ing  would  discover  the  direction  they  had  taken.  The  shock  given 
to  the  inhabitants  by  this  melancholy  event  was  long  had  in  pain^ 
fill  remembrance." 


Southern  view  of  BUUricaj  (eentral  fOrt.) 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Billerica, 
taken  from  the  Concord  road.  The  Unitarian  church  (erected  in 
1797)  and  the  academy  are  seen  on  the  left  of  the  engraving. 
The  tavern  and  post-office,  the  town-house,  and  some  other  buSa- 
ings,  are  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street ;  the  spire  of  the 
Orthodox  Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  extreme  right  The 
village  street  is  about  a  mile  in  extent.  About  two  miles  north- 
ward, the  Middlesex  canal  crosses  the  Concord  river ;  in  the  east^ 
em  part  of  the  town  this  canal  and  the  Lowell  railroad  cross  the 
Shawshine  river;  the  canal  crosses  this  river  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct  20  feet  in  height  Population,  1,498.  Distance,  10  miles 
from  Concord,  6  from  Lowell,  and  IS  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  2  woollen  mUls,  and  4  sets  of  machinery ;  96,319  yards  of 
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doth  were  manu&ctured,  valued  at  $32^661 ;  males  employed,  17 : 
females,  23.  There  were  612  pairs  of  boots  and  19,336  pairs  ol 
shoes  manufiictured,  which  were  valued  at  $11,093. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  on  the  Concord  road,  alx>utamile  from  the  central 
part  of  the  village : 

Sub  hoc  saxo  sepuldirali  conditi  sunt  cineres  Reverendi  domini  SAKxmLn  Rvmlis, 
ecclesiee  Aaper  postoris  Billerica :  qui  cursu  quern  De^s  dederax  perecto  A.  C.  1749, 
morti  cessit  tertio  die  Maniii  cum  viiisset  umos  eirdter  68,  et  muncre  sacerdotal!  Ut» 
me  41  fideUter  perfunctus  esset. 

Which  may  be  translated  in  the  following  manner : 

Beufsath  this  monumental  stone  are  gathered  the  ashes  of  the  Reverend  Sakubl  Rv»> 
•LIS,  late  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bilierica ;  who  having  finished  the  work  aroointad 
fyr  him  by  God.  departed  in  1749,  on  the  3d  day  of  March.  He  was  about  o8  yean 
of  age,  and  had  faithfully  discharged  the  ministerial  office  for  almost  41  years. 

Here  lies  y  body  of  the  widow  Ltdia  Dtar,  of  Boston,  the  place  of  her  nativity, 
whttt  she  left  a  good  Estate  Ac  came  into  y  country  Uny  22^  1775,  to  escape  y« 
abuce  of  y*  Ministerial  Troops  sent  by  George  y«  3^  to  subject  North  Ammea,  Sht 
died  July  ^^*  1776,  aged  80  years. 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 

Shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust 

Beneath  this  stone  rest  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  HtiniT  CuxMnros,  D.  D.,  late  pastor 
of  the  church  and  Christian  Society  in  Bilierica.  Bom  Sept.  25<^*  1739 :  ordained  Jan. 
26, 1763  j  died  Sept.  5^  1823,  Possessing  intellectual  powers  of  the  highest  order,  he 
was  eminently  learned,  pious  and  faithful,  and  bv  his  life  and  example  illustrated  and 
recommended  the  doctrine  and  virtues  he  taught  and  inculcated. In  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  distinguished  virtues,  this  stone  is  erected  by  the  people  of  his 
charge. 


BOXBOROUGH. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1783.  The  tract  comprising  the 
township  is  elevated  and  hilly.  There  is  no  stream  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  town.  The  tow^ship  lies  between  Concord  and 
Nashua  rivers,  and  at  nearly  equal  distance  from  both.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  town  in  183/  was  433,  being  smaller  than  that  of 
any  other  in  Middlesex  county.  About  one  thousand  dollars' 
wcnth  of  straw  bonnets  and  palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured  in 
this  place.  Limestone  is  found  in  the  town,  and  hops  have  been 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  Distance,  9  miles  from  Concord,  and 
86  from  Boston. 


BRIGHTON. 


Brighton  was  formerly  a  part  of  Cambridge,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  LitOe  Cambridge,  It  was  incorporated  in  1807.  The 
town  contains  several  beautiful  country  seats  and  highly-cultivated 
fiirms,  2  Congregational  churches,  1  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  a 
bank,  the  "  Brighton  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.    Popnla- 
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tion,  1,337.    It  is  16  miles  S.  E.  from  Concord,  35  E.  of  Wor- 
cester, 8  northerly  from  Dedbam,  and  6  W.  of  Boston. 

A  cattle  fair  was  commenced  here  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  has  been  increasing  in  importance  ever  since.  Most  of  the 
cattle  for  the  supply  of  Boston  market  are  brought  in  droves  to 
this  place,  from  two  hundred  to  six  thousand  a  week :  every  Mon- 
day is  the  fair,  or  market  day,  when  the  dealers  in  provisions 
resort  thither  to  make  purchases. 


'^  -^  ra  view  of  Brightati,  (ft 


The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  central  part  of  Brighton, 
showing  the  place  where  the  great  cattle-market  of  New  Elngland 
is  held.  The  street  at  this  time  is  filled  with  cattle  of  various 
kinds,  and  with  buyers  and  sellers.  Large  droves  of  cattle  are 
driven  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  wid  Vermont  to  this  market 
Besides  furnishing  the  Boston  market,  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
collected,  bought  and  slaughtered,  and  barreled  up  for  exportation 
to  various  places.  In  the  engraving  the  large  building  appearing 
on  the  left  is  the  ''Cattle  Fair  Hotel:"  at  times  as  many  as 
400  or  500  persons  have  been  known  to  dine  at  this  establishment 
oil  market  days.  The  Unitarian  church  is  the  next  building  east- 
ward ;  the  Brighton  Bank  is  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
A  reporter  attends  the  market,  and  his  reports  of  the  prices,  &c,  are 
published  in  the  newspapers.  **  Winsk^^s  OardenSj^^  celebrated 
for  their  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  are  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  Cattle  Fair  Hotel.  The  Worcester  railroad  passes 
through  the  northern  part  of  these  gardens. 

The  following  statement  of  Brighton  market  for  1837  and  1838 
is  from  the  public  prints.  In  18.37,  32,664  beef  cattle,  16,216 
stores,  110,206  sheep,  17,052  swine;  total  sales  estimated  at 
$2,449,231.  In  1838,  25,850  beef  cattle,  sales  estimated  at 
|l,3I7,330;  9,573  stores,  sales  $315,909;  104,640  sheep,  salear 
$261,600;  26,164  swine,  sales  $163,165— total  sales  estimated  at 
$2  058,004. 
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BURLINGTON.       . 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1799.  The  land  in  this  town  is 
rather  rough  and  hard  to  cultivate.  There  is  a  small  stream  in 
the  town,  called  Vine  brook,  a  branch  of  the  Shawshine  river,  which 
flows  into  the  Merrimac  in  the  town  of  Andover.  There  is  a 
Congregational  church  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  In  1837 
there  were  5,800  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town,  valued 
at  $4,900.  There  were  twelve  males  and  nine  females  employed 
in  this  business.  Population,  522.  Distance,  10  miles  north-east 
of  Concord,  11  S.  E.  from  Lowell,  and  13  from  Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The  settlement  of  Cambridge  commenced  in  1631.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  make  it  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts.  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley, 
and  the  assistants,  having  examined  the  territory  lynig  in  the  vicini-* 
ty  of  the  new  settlements,  upon  a  view  of  this  spot ''  all  agreed  it  a 
fit  place  for  a  beautiful  town,  and  took  time  to  consider  further 
about  it."  On  Dec.  29, 1630,  "  after  many  consultations  about  a  fit 
place  to  build  a  town  for  the  seat  of  government,  they  agree  on  a 
place  N.  W.  side  of  Charles  river,  about  three  miles  W.  of  Charles- 
town  ;  and  all  except  Mr.  Endicot  and  Sharp  (the  former  living  at 
Salem,  and  the  latter  purposing  to  return  to  England)  oblige 
themselves  to  build  themselves  houses  there  the  following  spring, 
and  remove  their  oninance  and  munition  thkher,  and  first  call  the 
place  Neioiown"*  The  town  was  laid  out  in  squares,  the  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  one  square  was  reserved 
and  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  a  market  According  to  agreement, 
the  governor  and  other  principal  gentlemen,  in  the  spring  of  1631, 
began  to  erect  their  houses.  On  some  considerations,  however, 
*•  which  at  first  came  not  into  their  minds, "  the  govemcsr  took 
down  the  irame  of  his  house  and  removed  it  to  Boston,  which  he 
intended  to  make  the  place  of  his  future  abode,  much  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  were  still  resolved  to 
build  at  Newtown. 

In  1632  the  court  ordered  "  that  £60  be  levied  out  of  the  several 
plantations,  towards  making  a  palisado  about  the  New  Taum." 
This  fortification  was  made ;  and  the  fosse  whi«h  was  then  dug 
about  the  town  (says  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  History  of  Cambridge)  is 
in  some  places  visible  to  this  day.  In  some  of  the  first  years,  the 
annual  election  of  the  governor  and  magistrates  of  the  colony  was 
holden  in  this  town.  ''  The  people  on  these  occasions  assembled 
under  an  oak  tree  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  common,  which 
long  remained  a  venerable  monument  of  the  freedom,  the  patriotism, 
and  the  piety  of  the  ancestors  of  New  England."     A  considerable 

♦  Prince's  Chronology,  vol.  ii. 
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accession  appears  to  have  been  made  to  this  place  in  August,  1632, 
by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hooker's  company.  Messrs.  Hooker,  Stone, 
and  Haynes,  the  three  principal  fathers  of  the  Connecticut  colony, 
came  over  in  1633.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  assistant.  Rev. 
Samuel  Stone,  were  the  first  settled  ministers  at  Cambridge.  The 
fame  of  the  removal  of  these  eminent  men  to  America  induced 
great  numbers  of  the  Puritans  to  come  over,^  and  -the  number  of 
inhabittots  so  increased  at  Newtown,  that  Mr.  Hooker  and  the 
whole  of  his  church  and  congregation,  in.  1636,  emigrated  to  Hart- 
ford, on  Connecticut  river.  Their  houses  and  lands  at  Newtown 
were  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepherd  and  his  company, 
who  thus  had  the  advantage  of  entering  a  settlement  furnished 
with  comfortable  accommodations. 

In  1636,  the  general  court  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  public 
school  at  Newtown,  and  appropriated  four  himdred  pounds  for 
that  purpose;  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  college.  In 
1638,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,*  of  Charlestown,  endowed  the  pub- 
lic school  with  about  eight  hundred  pounds.  Thus  endowed,  this 
school  was  exalted  to  a  oolfoge,  and  assumed  the  name  of  its  prin- 
cipal benefactor ;  and  Newtown^  in  compliment  to  the  college,  and 
in  memory  of  the  place  where  many  of  oiur  fathers  received  their 
education,  was  now  denominated  Cambridge, 

Cambridge  is  a  half  shire  town,  and  may  be  divided  intor  three 
parts.  Old  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  the  University,  is  three  miles 
from  West  Boston  bridge,  which  divides  Cambridge  from  Boston ; 
Cambridgjepari  is  a  compact,  flourishing  village,  about  half  way 
between  flie  University  and  the  bridge.  Ec^t  Cambridge,  for- 
merly Lechmere  Point,  is  of  newer  growth,  and  is  a  very  flourishing 
place.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  county  courts,  and  is.  connected  with 
Boston  by  Canal  bridge  and  the  viaduct  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
railroad  over  Charles  river.  There  are  three  banks  in  the  town : 
the  Middksese  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  is  located  in  East 
Cambridge ;  the  Charles  J^iver  Bank  (capital  $10Q,000)  is  located 
in  the  ancient  village ;  the  Cambridge  Bank  (capital  $100,000)  is 
located  in  Cambridgeport 

The  following  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  East  Cambridge  as  seen 
from  the  Warren  bridge,  leading  into  Charlestown.  The  glass 
manufactories  are  seen  on  the  right,  with  part  of  the  bridge  con- 
necting the  place  with  Charlestown ;  part  of  the  viaduct  on  which 

*  A  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected  in  Charlestown  by  the  sabscriptions 
of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  college,  in  small  sums.  It  is  constracted  of  granite,  in  a 
solid  shaft  of  fifteen  feet  elevation,  and  in  the  simplest  style  of  ancient  art.  '<  On  the 
eastern  face  of  the  shsUft,  the  name  of  John  Harvard  is  inscribed,  with  the  following 
lines :  <  On  the  26th  of  September,  A.  D,  1828,  this  stone  was  erected  by  the  gradn- 
ides  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  in  honor  of  its  founder,  who.  died  at  Charlestown, 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1638.'  On  the  western  side  of  the  shaft  is  an  inscription  in 
Latin,  of  the  following  purport :  '  that  one  who  merits  so  much  from  our  literary  men, 
should  no  longer  be  without  a  monument,  however  humble.  The  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  New  England,  have  erected  this  stone,  nearly  two  hundred 
yean  after  his  death,  in  pioqs  and  perpetual  remembrance  of  John  Harvard.* ''  At 
the  erection  of  this  monument,  Crov.  Everett,  who  is  considered  one  of  the  best  scho-, 
kurs  educated  at  Harvard  college,  delivered  an  apprppriate  and  eloquent  address. 
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Eastern  view  of  East  Cambridge. 


the  cars  pass  into  Boston  is  seen  on  the  left,  beyond  which  is  seen 
one  of  the  churches  and  the  court-house.  One  of  the  glass  manu<- 
factories  in  this  place  produces  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  cut 
glass  ware  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  soil  in  this  part 
of  Cambridge  being  of  a  clayey  kind,  large  quantities  of  bricks  are 
annually  made. 

The  following  list  of  articles  manufactured  in  this  town,  their 
value,  and  the  number  of  hands  employ^,  is  taken  from  the 
Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state  in  1837. 


AnkslM.  Valua. 

Glass,  $453,076, 

Bopts  and  Shoes,  28,768, 

Hats,  24,984, 

Chairs  and  Cabinet  "Ware,     3,750, 
Tin  Ware,  5,000, 

Carriages,  Harnesses,  6cc.f  41,905, 
Organs,  6,500, 

Clothing,  11,370, 

Carpenters'  Rnles  and  Rods,  5,000, 
Cigars,  9,788, 

Brass  and  Britannia 


Hands. 

290 

73 

36 

8 

.    4 

57 

8 

12 

10 

22 

12,000,        15 


ArticIoB. 
Bricks, 

Ropes  and  Twine, 
Soap, 
Brushes, 
Varnish,  &c., 
Confectionaries, 


YalQe. 
$43,000, 
47,000, 
32,000, 
21,500, 
30,000, 
60,000, 


Paper,  stamped  and  stained,  10,000, 
Glue,  &c.,  6,000, 

Pocket-books,  4,500, 

Stoves  and  Sheet  Iron,         13,500, 
Leather  tanned,  &c.,  15,200) 


Hindf. 

91 

40 

50 

26 

2 

22 

11 

6 

4 

4 

4 


Ware  finishing. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1837  was  7,631. 

The  college  buildings  stand  on  an  enclosed  plain  of  fourteen 
acres,  around  which,  except  in  front,  forest  trees  are  planted^ 
These  buildings  are  large  and  commodious,  which  have  been 
erected  at  different  periods,  as  the  accommodations  of  the  ofiicers 
and  students  required.  Most  of  them  are  of  brick ;  the  most  mo- 
dem are  of  granite ;  they  bear  the  names  of  various  patrons  of  the 
institution.  The  building  seen  on  the  right  of  the  engraving  is 
MctssachtiseUs  HcUl,  the  most  ancient  of  the  present  buildings ;  was 
built  in  1720;  Harvard  Hatty  the  building  with  a  cupola,  was 
built  in  1765.  The  Universitif  Hcdl  is  seen  in  the  distance,  stand- 
ing between  Massachusetts  and  Harvard  Halls ;  this  was  built  in 
1814,  of  Chelmsford  granite,  the  color  of  which  approaches  nearly 
to  white.    It  measures  140  by  60  feet,  and  is  42  fi^et  in  height 
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Harvard  UrUversUy,  Cambridge. 

Hohccrthy  HaU  was  erected  in  1812;  HoUis  HcUl  in  1764;  and 
Stoug/Uon  HaUin  1804. 

Harvard  University  is  the  most  ancient  and  best  endowed  of 
any  scientifie  institution  in  the  United  States,  and  has  flourished 
for  tuH)  centuries.  It  has  received  numerous  and  large  donations 
from  individuals,  and  has  received  the  protection  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  state.  The  funds  at  the  present  time  exceed  half 
a  million  of  dollars.  The  Ubrary  of  the  poUege  contains  forty- 
two  thousand  volumes,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States; 
its  philosophical  apparatus,  chemical  laboratory,  anatomical  muse- 
um, and  cabinet  of  minerals,  are  all  very  valuable.  A  botanical 
garden  is  attached  to  the  institution ;  the  sciences  of  theology,  law, 
and  medicine,  have  each  distinct  departments,  and  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  those  subjects  are  annually  given.  It  is  governed  by  a 
corporation  and  board  of  overseers.  The  medical  lectures  com- 
mence in  Boston  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November.  A  course 
is  given  at  the  college  between  the  first  of  April  and  last  of  July. 
There  are  three  vacations:  the  Jirsty  of  two  weeks,  from  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  25th  of  December ;  the  second^  of  two 
weeks,  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  April ;  the  third,  of  six  weeks, 
next  preceding  commencement,  the  last  Wednesday  in  August 

The  following  curious  dociunent  relative  to  the  commons  of  the 
students  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  state.  One  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Eaton  and  his  wife  were,  it  appears,  brought  before  the  gene- 
ral court  at  Boston,  to  answer  for  th^  misdemeanors.  Eaton  was 
accused  of  cruelty  towards  his  usher,  and  likewise  for  keeping  the 
students  on  poor  diet,  &c.,  and  being  proved  against  him,  he  was 
removed  from  his  oflice.  His  wife  was  also  examined  before  the 
court.  Some  overseer  of  the  college,  probably,  either  magistrate 
or  minister,  wrote  it  from  the  confession  or  dictation  of  the  ac- 
cused lady.  It  shows  that  trouble  on  account  of  college  commons 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  period.   Mrs.  Eaton  confessed  thus : 

<^  For  their  breakfast,  that  it  was  not  so  well  ordered,  the  flower  not  to  fine  as  it 
might,  ma  so  well  boiled  or  stirred,  at  all  times  that  it  was  so,  it  was  my  sin  of  neglect, 
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and  want  of  that  care  that  ought  to  hare  been  in  one  that  the  Lord  had  intrusted  with 
sach  a  work.  Concerning  their  beef,  that  was  allowed  them,  as  they  affirm,  which,  I 
co^ess,  had  been  my  duty  to  have  seen  they  shoald  have  had  it,  and  continued  to  have 
had  it,  because  it  was  my  husband's  command ;  but  truly  I  must  confess,  to  my  shame, 
I  cannot  remember  that  ever  they  had  it,  nor  that  ever  it  was  taken  from  them.  And 
that  they  had  not  so  good  or  so  much  provision  in  my  husband's  absence  as  presence, 
I  conceive  it  was,  beoiuse  he  would  call  sometimes  for  butter  or  cheese,  when  I  con- 
ceived there  was  no  need  of  it ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  the  scholars  did  otherways  appre- 
hend, I  desire  to  see  the  evil  that  was  in  the  carriage  of  that  as  well  as  in  the  other,  and 
to  take  shame  to  myself  for  it.  And  that  they  sent  down  for  more,  when  they  had  not 
enough,  and  the  maid  should  answer^  if  they  had  not,  they  should  not,  I  must  confess, 
that  f  have  denied  them  cheese,  when  they  have  sent  for  it,  and  it  have  been  in  the 
house ;  for  which  I  shall  humbly  beg  pardon  of  them,  and  own  the  shame,  and  confess 
my  sin.  And  for  such  provoking  words,  which  my  servants  have  given,  I  cannot  own 
them,  bat  am  sorry  any  such  should  be  given  in  my  house.  And  for  bad  fish,  that 
they  had  it  brought  to  table,  I  am  sorry  there  was  that  cause  of  ofience  given  them.  I 
acknowledge  my  sin  in  it.  And  for  their  mackerel,  brought  to  them  with  their  guts  in 
them,  and  goat's  dung  in  their  hasty  pudding,  its  utterly  imknown  to  me ;  but  I  am 
much  ashamed  it  should  be  in  the  family,  and  not  prevented  by  m3rself  or  ^rvants, 
and  I  humbly  acknowledge  my  negligence  in  it.  And  that  they  made  their  beds  at  any 
time,  were  my  straits  never  so  great,  I  am  sorry  they  were  ever  put  to  it.  For  the  Moor, 
his  lying  in  Samuel  Hough's  sheet  and  pillow-bier,  it  hath  a  truth  in  it :  he  did  so  one 
time,  and  it  gave  Samuel  Hough  just  cause  of  offence ;  and  that  it  was  not  prevented 
by  my  care  and  watchfolness,  I  desire  [to]  take  the  shame  and  the  sorrow  for  it.  And 
that  they  eat  the  Moor's  crusts,  and  the  swine  and  they  had  share  and  share  alike,  and 
the  Moor  to  have  beer,  and  they  denied  it,  and  if  they  had  not  enough,  for  my  maid  to 
answer,  they  should  not,  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  these  things,  and  know  not  the  least 
Ibotsteps  for  them  so  to  charge  me ;  and  if  my  servants  were  guilty  of  such  miscar- 
riages, had  the  boarders  complained  of  it  unto  myself,  I  should  have  thought  it  my  sin, 
if  I  had  not  sharply  reproved  my^rvants,  and  endeavoured  reform.  And  for  bread 
made  of  heated,  sour  meal,  although  I  knew  of  but  once  that  it  was  so,  since  I  kept 
hooae,  yet  John  Wilson  affirms  it  was  twice ;  and  I  am  truly  sorry,  that  any  of  it  was 
spent  amongst  them.  For  beer  and  bread,  that  it  was  denied  them  by  me  betwixt 
meals,  truly  I  do  not  remember,  that  ever  I  did  deny  it  unto  them  ^  and  John  Wilson 
will  affirm,  that,  generally,  the  bread  and  beer  was  free  for  the  boarders  to  go  nnto. 
And  that  money  was  demanded  of  them  for  washing  the  tinen,  it 's  true  it  was  pro- 
pounded to  them,  but  never  imposed  upon  them.  And  for  their  pudding  being  given 
the  last  day  of  the  week  without  butter  or  suet,  and  that  I  said,  it  was  miln  of  Man- 
chester in  Old  England,  its  true  that  I  did  say  so,  and  am  sorry  they  had  any  cause  of 
offence  given  them  by  having  it  so.  And  for  their  wanting  beer,  betwixt  brewings,  a 
week  or  half  a  week  together,  I  am  sorry  that  it  was  so  at  any  time,  and  should  trem- 
ble to  have  it  so,  were  it  in  my  hands  to  do  again.  *^ 

There  is  in  this  place  a  printing  establishment,  called  the  Uni- 
versUy  Press,  which  has  become  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  it  sends  out  classical  books  in  the  various 
ancient  and  modem  languages.  This  establishment  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  ancient  printing  establishment  in  America.  In 
1639,  says  Winthrop's  Journal,  "  A  printing  house  was  begun  at 
Cambridge,  by  one  Daye,  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Glover,  who  died 
on  sea  hitherward.  The  first  thing  printed  was  the  freeman's 
oath ;  the  next  was  an  almanack  made  for  New  England,  by  Mr. 
William  Peirce,  mariner ;  the  next  was  the  Psalms  newly  turned 
into  metre."  Mr.  Glover  was  a  worthy  and  wealthy  non-conform- 
ist minister.  He  contributed  liberally  towards  a  sum  sufiicient  to 
purchase  printing  materials,  and  for  this  purpose  solicited  the  aid 
of  others  in  England  and  Holland.  He  gave  to  the  college  '^a 
font  of  printing  letters,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  gave 
towards  furnishing  of  a  printing  press  with  letters  forty-nine 
pounds  and  something  more." — Records  of  Harvard  College. 


Washington  Elntj  Cambridge, 

The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  Washington  elm,  now- 
standing  near  the  westerly  comer  of  the  common  in  Cambridge. 
The  following,  descriptive  of  this  tree,  its  antiquity,  &c.,  is  from 
the  3d  vol.  of  the  American  Magazine,  p.  432. 

<<  The  Washington  ehn  stands  in  the  westerly  corner  of  the  large  common  ^ear  Har- 
rard  Uniyersity,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts ;  and  is  probably  one  of  the  trees  that 
belonged  to  the  native  forest.  Amid  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  world, 
and  particnlarly  in  America  and  New  England,  it  has  stood  like  a  watchman ;  and  if 
it  could  speak,  it  would  be  an  interesting  chronicler  of  events.  The  early  settlers  of 
this  country  had  hardly  finished  their  rude  log-houses  before  they  proposed  to  make  the 
village  in  which  it  stands  the  metropolis  of  the  country ;  and  but  lew  years  elapsed 
before  they  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  University,  so  near  that  it  may  almost  be 
shaded  by  its  branches.  Not  far  from  it  was  the  spot  where  the  public  town  meetings 
were  held ;  and  also  the  tree  under  which  the  Indian  council  fires  were  lighted,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago.  When  the  drum  was  used  in  Cambridge,  instead  of  the 
beU,  to  summon  the  congregation  to  the  place  of  worship,  or  to  give  warning  of  a  sa- 
vage enemy,  the  sound  floated  throughout  its  trailing  limbs ;  and  when  the  ofiicers  of 
the  college  discharged  the  duty  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  young  men  with 
their  own  hands,  who  knows  but  their  lugubrious  lamentations  may  have  mingled  with 
the  breezes  that  disturbed  its  foliage?  Of  how  many  college  sports  and  tricks  might 
it  tell ;  such  deeds,  too,  as  no  one  who  had  not  be^n  educated  in  the  halls  of  Old  Har- 
vud  would  ever  have  dreamed  of?  Among  the  graver  subjects  of  "dtrhich  it  might 
make  report,  are  the  lessons  of  truth  and  piety  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Whitfield, 
when  he  stood  in  its  shade  and  moved  a  vast  multitude  by  his  eloquence.  And  sub- 
sequently,  it  seems,  it  has  been  heralding  war  and  liberty ;  for  the  revolutionary  sol- 
diers who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, — ^blessings  be  on  their  heads, — tell  us  that  when 
Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge,  he  drew  his  sword  as  conmiander-in-chief  of 
the  American  army,  for  the  first  time,  beneath  its  boughs,  and  resolved  within  him- 
self that  it  should  never  be  sheathed  till  the  liberties  of  his  country  were  established. 
Glorious  old  tree,  that  has  stood  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill 
battles,  and  weathered  the  storms  of  many  generations, — worthy  of  reverence.  Though, 
in  the  spirit  of  modem  improvement,  guideboards  may  be  nailed  to  thy  trunk,  thou 
pointest  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  All  around  are  scslttered  memorials  of  what 
has  been.  Generations  o£  men  have  died  and  been  buried,  and  sokliers  of  the  revolu- 
tion sleep  near  thee.  Thou  lookest  down  upon  monuments  in  the  church3rard,  robbed 
of  their  leaden  armorial  bearings  that  they  might  be  converted  into  musket  balls  in  the 
day  of  our  national  poverty  and  struggle ;  and  the  old  spikes  stUl  fastened  into  the 
beams  of  Massachusetts  Hall,  tell  of  suspended  hammocks  where  the  weary  soldier 
took  his  rest.  Across  the  river,  where  one  Blackstone  lived,  and  where  Governor  Win- 
tiux)p  took  up  his  residence,  because  he  found  a  good  spring  of  water  there,  the  forest 
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has  been  cut  away,  the  Indian  wigman  has  disapi>eared,  and  a  city  grown  up.  contain- 
ing more  than  80,000  inhabitants,  whose  sails  whiten  every  sea,  whose  merchants  are 
pnnces,  and  whose  traffickers  are  the  honorable  of  the  earth.  May  no  unkind  hand 
nuir  the  last  tree  of  the  native  forest.  Though  it  mav  have  stood  century  after  cen- 
tijiry,  like  a  sentinel  on  duty,  defying  the  lightning  and  the  storm,  still  let  it  stand,  an 
interesting  and  sacred  memorial  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and  continue  to  be  asso- 
ciated, for  many  ^ears  to  come,  with  the  historv  of  our  country.  And  let  the  iUustri- 
oas  name  which  it  bears,  and  which  it  derives  from  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  life  of  the  father  of  his  countrv,  preserve  it  to  remind  the  coming  genehUiolLi 
of  his  invaluable  services  and  labors." 


Entrance  to  MnaU  Auburn  Ctmetery, 

The  above  l^yptian  gateway  is  the  principal  entrance  to  Mount 
Auburn,  at  the  commencement  of  the  central  avenue,  on  the  main 
road.  It  has  two  lodges  at  its  sides,  and  bears  the  following  in- 
scription :  **  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth,  as  it  was ;  and 
the  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it,^^  This  hallowed  spot,  dedicated 
Sept.  24th,  183L  has  become  the  retired  cemetery  for  many  fami- 
lies residing  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity.  The  beauty,  novelty,  and 
great  variety  of  scenery  of  this  place,  it  is  believed,  far  exceeds 
any  thing  in  this  country.  It  was  formerly  known  as  "  Sweet  Au- 
burn," and  was  long  a  favorite  walk  for  the  students  of  Harvard 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Cambridge,  being  but  about  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  the  university.  The  following  account  of  this 
cemetery  is  taken  from  the  American  Magazine,  vol.  i.  page  9 : 

"  The  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  justly  celebrated  as  the  most  interesting  object  of 
the  kind  in  our  country,  is  situated  in  Cambridge  and  Watertown,  about  four  miles 
from  the  city  of  Boston.  It  includes  upwards  of  one  hundreKl  acres  of  land,  purchattd 
at  different  times  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  extending  from  the  main 
road  nearly  to  the  banks  of  Charles  river.  A  portion  of  the  land  next  to  the  road,  and 
now  under  cultivation,  constitutes  the  experimental  garden  of  the  society.  A  long 
water-course  between  this  tract  and  the  interior  woodland  forms  a  natural  boundary, 
separating  the  two  sections.  The  inner  portion,  which  is  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of 
a  cemetery,  is  covered,  throughout  most  of  its  extent,  with  a  vigorous  growth  of  forest 
trees,  many  of  them.of  large  size,  and  comprising  an  unusual  variety  of  kinds.  This 
tract  is  beautifully  undulating  in  its  surface,  containing  a  number  of  bold  eminences, 
steep  acclivities,  and  deep  shadowy  valleys.  A  remarkable  natural  ridge,  with  a  level 
surface,  runs  through  the  ground  fh>m  south-east  to  north-west,  and  has  for  many 
years  been  known  as  a  secluded  and  favorite  walk.  The  principal  eminence,  called 
Mount  Auburn,  in  the  phm,  which  has  been  published,  is  125  feet  above  the  level  of 
Charles  river,  and  commands  fh>m  its  summit  one  of  the  finest  prospects  which  can 
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be  obtained  in  the  environs  of  Boston.  On  one  side  is  the  city  in  full  view,  connected 
at  its  extremities  with  Charlestown  and  Rozbury.  The  serpentine  course  of  Charles 
river,  with  the  cultivated  hills  and  fields  rising  beyond  it,  and  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton 
in  the  distance,  occupies  another  portion  of  the  laxidscape.  The  village  of  Cambridge, 
with  the  venerable  edifices  of  Harvard  University,  are  situated  about  a  mile  to  the 
eastward.  On  the  north,  at  a  very  small  distance.  Fresh  Fond  appears,  a  handsome 
sheet  of  water,  finely  diversified  by  its  woody  and  irregular  shores.  Countryseats 
and  cottages  in  various  directions,  and  especially  those  on  the  elevated  land  at  Water- 
town,  add  much  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  scene.  It  is  proposed,  at  some  future 
period,  to  erect  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Auburn  a  tower  after  some  classic  model, 
of  sufficient  height  to  rise  above  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  trees.  This  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a  land-mark,  to  identify  the  spot  from  a  distance,  and  of  an  ob- 
servatorv,  commanding  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  country  around  it.  From  the 
foot  of  this  monument  will  be  seen  in  detail  the  features  of  the  landscape,  as  they  are 
successively  presented  through  the  different  vistas  which  have  been  opened  among  the 
trees ;  while  from  its  summit  a  magnificent  and  unbroken  panorama,  embracing  one 
pf  the  most  delightful  tracts  in  New  England,  will  be  spread  out  beneath  the  eye. 
Not  only  the  contiguous  country,  but  the  harbor  and  the  bay  of  Boston,  with  their 
ships  and  islands,  and,  iii  a  clear  atmosphere,  the  distant  mountains  of  Wachusett, 
ana,  probably,  even  of  Monadnock,  will  be  comprehended  within  the  range  of  vision. 
"  The  grounds  of  the  cemetery  have  been  laid  out  with  intersecting  avenues,  so  as  to 
render  every  part  of  the  wood  accessible.  These  avenues  are  curved  and  variously 
winding  in  their  course,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  surface. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  greatest  economy  of  the  land  is  produced,  combining  at  the 
same  time  the  picturesque  efiect  of  landscape  gardening.  Over  the  more  level  por* 
tions,  the  avenues  are  made  twenty  feet  wide,  and  are  suitable  for  carriage  roads.  The 
more  broken  and  precipitous  parts  are  approached  by  footpaths,  six  feet  in  width. 
These  passage-ways  are  smoothly  gravelled,  and  will  be  planted  on  both  sides  with 
flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Lots  of  ground,  contaming  each  three  hundred 
square  feet,  are  set  off,  as  fjBimily  burial-places,  at  suitable  distances  on  the  sides  of 
the  avenues  and  paths.  The  pei^tual  right  of  inclosing  and  of  using  these  lots,  as 
places  of  sepulture,  is  conveyed  to  the  purchasers  of  them,  by  the  Hortictdtural  So- 
ciety." 

The  annexed  engraving  is  a  representaticMi  of  the  monument 
erected  over  the  remains  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  the  celebrated  phre- 
nologist ;  it  is  about  the  first  object  that  meets  the  eye  aft^  entering 
the  cemetery.  It  is  constructed  of  polished  Italian  marble,  and 
is  made  after  the  model  of  Scipio's  tomb  at  Rome.  Dr.  Spur- 
.  f:..  zheim  was  bom  in   Prussia, 

and  educated  at  Treves.  He 
afterwards  studied  medicine 
at  Vienna,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Gall^  and 
entered  with  zeal  into  the  doc- 
trines of  that  professor.  In 
1807,  Dr.  Gall,  assisted  by 
Spurzheim,  delivered  his  first 
public  lectures  on  phrenology 
in  Paris.  Dr.  Spurzheim  w- 
terwards  delivered  lectures  in 
various  places  in  Europe,  and 
received  the  honors  of  a  num- 
ber of  literary  institutions. — 
_.   ^  ^^     ,  ,  He  arrived  in  New  York  Aug. 

Tmb  of  Spurzhem.  ^^^  jggg     After  giving  a  se- 

ries of  lectures  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  he  died  of  a  fever,  Oct 
10th,  1832.     His  body  was  embakned,  and  a  cast  of  his  head 
46 
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taken.  Appropriate  services  were  performed  at  the  Old  South 
meeting-house,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  specta- 
tors, and  from  thence  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Mount  Auburn. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  this  town : 

Hie  jacent  reliqaise  honoratiss.  et  rev.  admodum  dom.  JoHAinns  Lstsrbtt,  annig. 
qui  majoribas  oriundus  illusthbus,  illnstrius  nomen  reddidit  qtiam  accepit.  Virtus  et 
pietasy  sapiemia  et  gravitas  juventuti,  fnere  laurea,  nee  non  senectuti,  corona ;  majes- 
tas  et  authoritas  in  oculo,  voce,  yultn  ;  benignitas  et  hnmanitas  in  corde  resedenmt. 
In  secundis  moderatus,  in  adversis  constanti  et  infracto  fait  animo.  Maritos  et  pater 
amantissimus ;  animus  dulcis  et  fidus,  prudens  consiliarius,  fortis  auxiliahas,  lingua- 
rum  et  artium  academicarum  inter  peritissimos,  nee  minus  in  jurispmdentia  et  theolo- 
gia  quam  in  philosophia  conspicuus. 

Omnes  fere  honoris  gradas  conscendit  et  omavit.    Juvensm  admodum  mirata  est  et 

{>lausit  academia  tutorem  primarium  et  socium ;  ut  et  postea  communium  domus  pro- 
ocutorem,  de  probatione  testamentorum  judicem,  et  m  superiori  tribunali  justitiarum 
re^  consiliis  assistentem,  et  in  variis  legationibus  honorificis  et  momentosis  sagaciter 
et  integre  versantem,  contemplata  est  universa  patria.  Tandem  collegii  principalis, 
et  societatis  regise  socius  coaptatus,  scholce  prophetarum  ad  annos  sedecim  pari  authori- 
tate  et  lenitate  prsesidebat ;  donee  morte  instantanea  Deo  visum  sit  a  filiis  propheta- 
rum dominum  e  lecto  et  somno  in  ccelum  assumere,  Maii  tertio,  1724;  statis,  62. 

M.  S.  viri  admodum  reverendi  pariter  atque  honorandi  Edwardi  HoltokBi  qui 
praestanti  decoratus  ingenio ;  doetrina  instructissimus  -,  arte  moderandi  apprime  feliz ; 
prcelarus  eloqueutia ;  mirain  rebus  suo  tempore  exequendis  aceuratione  prgeditus^ 
moribus  ornatus  sanctissimis,  integritate  prsesertim  ab  omni  parte  intacta ;  colkgix 
Harvardini  pnesidis,  a  jacto  fundamento,  undecimi  munus,  amplius  triginta  annis, 
cum  summa  laude  sustinuit  ac  dignitate. 

In  vita  insnper  privata  edidit  imitandum  omnibus  exemplum  conjngis  amantissimi ; 
erga  liberos  pietatis ;  urbanitatis  in  hospites  ingenuse  comisque ;  snmmi  erga  amioos 
studii  et  constantis ;  pauperibus  elargiendi  saepissime ;  religionis  ergaDeom,  mediante 
Christo  insignis. 

Vita  demum  optime  peracta,  animam  Jesu  commendavit  expiravitque  Calendis  Jo* 
niis,  anno  Christi,  1769,  eetatisque  sue  80. 

Huic  tumulo  mandantur  exuviae  Johannis  Wadsvorth,  A.  M.  Duxbnrgiae  nati, 
coUegii  Harvardini  alumni,  cujus  septem  per  annos  fideliter  utilissimeque  tutoris  offici- 
um  pnestitity  et  modo  aotissimo,  faeillimo,  gratissimoque,  optimis  praeceptis  ac  instita- 
tis  juvenum  animos  imbuit,  moresque  ipsorum  amice  ac  sedulo  curavit.  Hujos  tem- 
poris  tres  per  annos  et  ultra  senatus  acauiemi  socii  munera  |)erite  explevit.  Ingenio 
sagaci  et  acutissimo  Uteris  scientiisque  penitus  instructo ;  etiam  facilitate  mira  sen- 
tentias  impertiendi,  omnium  observantiam  in  sese  attraxit.  Amicitia  ingenua  atque 
constanti,  et  consuetudinis  snavitate  facetiisque,  amor  ac  delicis  fuit  amicorum.  In- 
ter  alias  virtates  ptetas  erga  parentes  et  afiectio  fratema  praecipue  fuerunt  insignes. 
Viri  tarn  boni  ac  utilis,  omnibusque  can,  in  aetatem  senectam  spes  vitam  produxerat. 
Ah,  spes  inanis !  Variolis,  illo  generis  humani  flagello,  correptus,  animam  efflavit, 
die  Jmii  12  mo.  anno  salutis  1777,  aetatisque  suae  37. 

Thokjb  Marsh,  armigeri,  septuaginta  annos  nati,  quorum  per  viginti  quinque.  apad 
collegium  Harvardinum,  tutoris  docti,  seduli,  et  urbani ;  undecim  etiam  socii  vigilan- 
tis  partes  agebat ;  qui,  ofliciis  piiblicis  diligenter,  domesiicis  peramanter  exactis,  Sep- 
tembris  vigesimo  secundo,  1780,  in  ape  revivendi  Christiana  mortem  oppetiit,  reliquis 
hoc  tumulo  reconduntur. 


An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
GuLiBLMUs  Kjteelawd,  armigcr,  M.  M.  S»  S.  vir  ingenio  praeditus  eximio,  artibusque 
ac  scientiis  penitus  imbutus,  in  republica  literaria  locum  perinsignem  jure  obtinnit. 
In  universitate  Harvardiana  oflicium  tutoris  novem  per  annos  exomavit.  Exinde  in 
arte  medendi  magna  cum  laude  erat  versatus ;  atque  societatis  medicorum  Massachu- 
settensis  presses  bis  fuit  electus.  Sagax  ad  res  hominesque  perspiciendos,  multos  ro- 
gantes  consilio  adjuvit.  Officia  omnia,  tarn  privata  quam  pnblica,  fidelitate,  ordiae, 
ac  puACto  temporis  constituto  pnsstitit.  Amicus  fuit  sincerus,  hospes  liberalis,  socius 
jucundus,  vir  nonestusj  et  pauperum  patronus.    Talis  quum  vixisset  56  annos  ^  ani- 
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1  snblimis,  die  secondo  Novembris,  1788,  sabito  effaglt ;  ast,  eheo,  qnantam  in- 
genii,  qnantom  integritatiS)  quantum  benerolentis  terns  convolavit ! 


Hnic  seij'ilchro  mandantur  exnyifc  Jahacobi  Sobafe  Willasd,  lev.  pes.  Josephi 
Willaid  filii ;  juvcnis  ingenio  solido  praediti,  probilate  et  virtute  conspicui,  temporis  in 
usu  assidui,  sodalibus  omnibus  dilecti,  matris,  sororum,  et  fratrum  spei. 

Ah  spem  dolosam !  Morbo  cradeli  subito  correptus  aniraam  efflavit  spe  immonalita^ 
tis  beats  finnissima,  anno  cuxsus  academici  tenio,  die  Jnlii  26,  anno  saJutis  1805,  sta- 
tisl8.  

M.  S.  die  7  mo.  Julii,  A.  B.  1810,  inennte  aetatis  anno  27  mo.  obiit  academise  Har- 
vardina  alamnus,  Sjlmvkl  Habris,  patre  Samuele  Harris  et  matre  Sarah,  natus  Bos- 
teniae.  Literarum  a  puero  mire  studiosus :  et  vizdum  adultus  omnibus  fere  Unguis 
orientalibus  eruditus,  rerum  ahtiquarum  abdita  et  mirabilia  quibus  mazLme  de1ectas> 
retur  curiose  et  fehciter  perscrutatus,  cseteris  suae  aetatis  facile  praecelluit.  Cum  spes 
amicorum  maxime  foveretur  futurum  patrie  honorem  et  decus,  cursu  academico  jam 
prope  peracto,  infelici  morte  correptus,  fiuctibus  Caroli  fluminis  submersus,  eheu ! 
mortalia  reliquit.  Tanta  illi  pietas  et  ben^volentia,  tanta  morum  suavitas,  tanta  mo- 
destia,  ut  nullum  suis,  vel  amandi  vivns,  vel  mortutra  lugendi  statuerit  modum.  Hoc 
Uteris,  hoc  moribos,  hoc  eximiae  virtuti,  amidtiae  quam  impar  monumentum !  sacra- 
veront^uyenes,  amici,  sodales.    Heu !.  quanto  minus  est  cum  aliis  yersari,  quam  tni 
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Thb  party  divisions  in  Concord,  occasioned  principally  by  the 
religious  controversies  from  1740  to  1.750,  were  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  several  separate  societies  and  districts.  Carlisle  was 
incorporated  as  a  district  of  Concord  in  1754.  The  first  object  of 
the  inhabitants  was  the  selection  of  a  suitable  place  for  erecting 
their  meeting-house.  After  a  great  many  fruitless  attempts  to  fix 
the  location,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the  general 
court  that  the  district  might  be  set  back  to  the  town  of  Concord, 
with  all  their  former  privileges.  An  act  for  this  purpose  was 
passed  by  the  general  court,  in  1757.  After  the  dissdution  of 
"  Old  Carlisle,"  no  definite  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  sepa- 
ration till  about  fifteen  years  afterwards.  During  this  time,  the 
occasional  preaching  oi  the  gospel  had  been  supported,  and  a 
meeting-house  was  begun  as  early  as  1760,  though  not  completed 
till  1783.  Several  petitions  were  presented  to  the  adjoining  towns 
to  obtain  their  consent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Blood's  farms  and 
the  extreme  parts  of  Concord,  Acton,  Chelmsford,  and  Billerica, 
and  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  them  as  a  district  of  Acion, 
by  flie  name  of  Carlisle.  In  1805,  they  were  incorporated  as  a 
town. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  generally  uneven  and  rocky,  though 
there  are  no  considerable  elevations ;  and  the  soil  is  unfavorable 
to  agriculture.  Concord  river  washes  its  eastern  bounds.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
two  churches,  1  for  the  Orthodox  and  1  Unitarian,  and  about  a 
dozen  dwelling-houses,  in  the  center  of  the  town.  Distance,  5  miles 
north  of  Concord,  and  18  miles  north-west  of  Boston.  Population, 
696.  The  Rev.  Paul  Litchfield,  the  first  settled  minister,  was  or- 
dained Nov.  7,  1781.  He  died  Nov.  7,  1827,  on  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  his  oMination.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stephen  Hull, 
in  1830. 
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CHARLESTOWN. 

Charlestown  was  settled  in  1628,  being  the  oldest  town  in  Mid- 
dlesex county,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1635.  It  derives  its  name  from  Charles  I.  of  England,  the 
reigning  sovereign  at  the  time  of  its  settlement.  Its  Indian  name 
was  Mishawum,  In  1628  "  six  or  seven  persons,  with  the  consent 
of  Gov.  Endicott,  traveled  from  Naumkeak  (Salem)  through  the 
woods  westward,  and  cahie  to  a  neck  of  land,  between  Mystic 
and  Charles  rivers,  called  Mishawum.  It  was  full  of  Indians, 
called  Aberginians;  and  with  the  unconstrained  consent  of  their 
chief  they  settled  there."  Their  old  sachem  being  dead,  his  eldest 
son,  John  Sagamore,  was  chief  in  power.  He  is  described  as  a 
man  of  gentle  and  good  disposition,  and  was  probably  induced  to 
give  his  consent  to  the  settlement  on  account  of  the  advantages  he 
had  derived  from  the  skill  of  Thomas  Walford,  a  blacksmith,  who 
had  previously  taken  up  his  residence,  and  built  himself  a  house, 
which  he  had  thatched  and  palisadoed,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
West  Hill,  not  far  from  the  river. 

In  1629,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  arrived  at  Salem 
from  England.  Being  dissatisfied  with  their  situation  at  this  place, 
Thomas  Graves,  with  some  of  the  company's  servants  imder  his 
care,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  in  all,  removed  to 
Mishawum.  where  they  laid  out  the  foundation  of  a  town.  Mr. 
Graves  laid,  out  the  town  in  two-acre  lots,  one  of  which  he  assigned 
to  each  inhabitant ;  and  afterward  he  built  a  great  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  were  soon  to  come  over  to  New 
England.  In  1630,  a  fleet,  bringing  more  than  1,600  persons, 
arrived  in  Massachusetts  Bay  the  sixth  of  July.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers were  Governor  Winthrop  and  several  other  distinguished 
gentlemen.  The  governor  and  several  of  the  patentees  took  lodg- 
ings in  Charlestown,  in  the  great  house  built  there  the  year  before; 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  erected  cottages,  booths,  and  tents 
about  the  Town  Hill.  Their  place  of  assembly  for  divine  worship 
was  under  a  tree.  The  first  court  of  assistants  was  holden  at 
Charlestown  on  the  23d  of  August,  on  board  the  Arabella.  On  the 
27th  of  August,  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  was  observed, 
when  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  others,  entered  into 
church  covenant;  Mr.  Wilson  was  chosen  pastor;  a  ruling  elder 
and  two  deacons  were  also  chosen ;  and  thus  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  churches  of  Charlestown  and  Boston. 

It  was  the  general  intention  of  the  company  to  settle  at  Charles- 
town, where  the  governor  ordered  his  house  to  be  framed;  but 
the  prevalence  of  a  mortal  sickness,  ascribed  to  the  badness  of 
the  water,*  induced  several  of  the  people  to  explore  the  neighbor- 
ing country  for  more  eligible  situations;  and  from  this  circum- 

•  "The  neck  of  llmd  on  which  Charlestown  is  built  abounds  with  good  water,  bat 
the  settlers  had  found  only  a  brackish  spring  by  the  water-side,  to  wmch  they  had  no 
access  excepting  when  the  tide  was  down."— PnMM,  244. 
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Stance,  probably,  the  settlement  of  WatertoT^n,  Boston,  and  Rox- 
bury,  was  commenced  this  year,  (1630.) 

The  natural  divisions  of  this  town  are  distinguished  as  Charles- 
town  Peninsula  and  Charlestown  *' without  the  neck."  These 
divisions  are  of  very  unequal  size :  the  peninsula,  on  which  the 
town  is  principally  built,  is  only  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
length ;  the  tract  beyond  the  neck  is  upwards  of  seven  miles  in 
length.  The  width  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  Charlestown  peninsula  is  somewhat  of  an 
oval  form,  and  is  about  half  as  large  as  that  on  which  Boston  is 
situated.  It  has,  like  Boston,  three  principal  hills,  viz.  Bunker's 
Hill,  Breed's  Hill,  and  the  West  or  Town  Hill.  Bunker's  Hill  is 
on  the  north-east  part;  it  is  113  feet  high,  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  three.  Breed's  Hill  (on  which  was  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  where  the  monument  is  erected)  commences  near  the  south- 
erly portion  of  Bunker's,  and  extends  towards  the  south  and  west ; 
its  height  is  87  feet.  Town  Hill  is  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
peninsula ;  its  height  has  been  somewhat  reduced  from  what  it  was 
originally,  but  it  never  was  as  high  as  Breed's  Hill.  Its  western 
base  reached  to  the  shore  of  Charles  river.  The  avenues  from 
Charles  River  bridge  and  Warren  bridge  meet  in  Charlestown 
Square^  an  open  space  of  two  or  three  acres,  regularly  laid  out 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  town,  in  1776,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
market  place.  Around  this  square  a  number  of  the  public  build- 
ings are  situated.  There  are  9  churches,  3  Congregational,  2 
Baptist,  2  Universalist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Catholic.  There  are  3 
banks :  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000 ;  the 
Phosnix  Bank,  capital  $300,000 ;  and  the  Charlestown,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $150,000.  Charlestown  is  united  to  Boston  by  Charles  and 
Warren  bridges.  Warren  bridge  is  1,390  feet  in  length  and  44  in 
width.  It  was  incorporated  in  1828,  and  opened  the  same  year. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  state.  Charlestown  is  also  united  to 
Boston  as  a  port  of  entry,  and  in  its  various  commercial  pursuits. 
Population,  10,101. 

"  The  United  States  Navy  Yard  was  first  established  in  this  town 
about  the  year  1798.  The  yard  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Charles  river,  on  a  plot  of  ground  of  about  60  acres.  It  is  en- 
closed by  a  high  wall  of  durable  masonry,  and  contains  several 
ware-houses,  dwelling-houses  for  the  officers,  and  a  large  amount 
of  naval  stores,  Uve  oak,  and  other  timber.  It  also  contains  three 
large  ship-houses,  in  which  are  the  Vermont  and  Carolina  of  74, 
and  the  Cumberland  firigate  of  44  guns.  These  ships  can  be 
launched  and  ready  for  sea  in  a  very  short  time.  The  dry  dock 
at  this  place  is  of  hewn  granite,  and  of  unrivalled  masonry.  It 
is  341  feet  in  length,  80  in  width,  and  30  in  depth.  It  cost 
$670,089.  This  dock  was  completed  and  received  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  24th  of  June,  1833.  Connected  with  this  estaUishment 
are  a  naval  hospital  and  magazine  at  Chelsea,  now  in  progress. 
A  large  ropewalk  is  now  in  the  yard,  and  other  additions  are  con- 
templated. This  is  ccmsidered  one  of  the  best  naval  depotsin  the 
United  States."— fTaytrord'tf  Mass.  DtreOory,  1835. 
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McLean  Asylum^  Charlestorcn, 

'^This  establishment  is  located  on  a  beautiful  rise  of  ground,  in 
Charlestown,  near  Elast  Cambridge,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  City  Hall.  The  buildings  are  large,  and  are  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  their  philanthropic  design.  They  cost  about 
$186,000.  * 

''This  hoase  was  opened  for  patients  on  the  6th  of  October,  1818,  and  from  that 
time  to  January  1,  1834, 1015  patients  were  received.  Of  this  number,  264  were  mar- 
ried, and  340  unmarried,  males;  238  married,  and  173  unmarried,  females.  Of  this 
number,  70  were  from  10  to  20  years  of  age  ;  616  from  20  to  40,  (of  which  368  were 
males,  and  248  females  ;)  191  from  40  to  50  ;  91  from  50  to  60  ;  and  47  flrora  60  to 
80.  Of  this  number,  362  recovered,  143  were  much  improved,  140  benefitted,  89  died, 
21  eloped,  193  were  not  improved,  and  67  remained  in  the  asylum.  Of  this  number 
112  had  been  intemperate  ;  122  had  insane  ancestors  j  and  59  had  near  collaterals,  but 
no  ancestors  stated  as  insane.  The  average  current  expenses  of  each  patient  at  this 
asylum  is  estimated  at  94  50  a  week.  The  lowest  rate  for  which  patients  belonging 
to  Uiis  state  are  received,  is  $3  a  week — from  other  states,  $4  50  a  week.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  received  from  January  1,  1834,  to  June  19,  1835,  was  150.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  at  the  latter  date  was  88,  which  was  a  greater  number  than  at  any 
former  period.  Rurus  Wyman,  M.  D.,  was  superintendent  and  physician  from  the 
commencement  of  the  asylum  to  May,  1835,  to  whom  the  public  is  much  indebted  for 
the  great  intelligence  and  fidelity  by  which  he  has  advsmced  its  usefulness. 

*' Belonging  to,  and  surrounding  this  asylum,  are  about  15  acres  of  land  appropri- 
ated to  courts  and  gardens.  These  are  laid  out  with  gravelled  walks ;  the  former  are 
Aimishedwith  summer-houses,  and  the  latter  are  ornamented  with  groves  of  fruit  and 
onuimental  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  Sunx>unding  the  lower  garden,  and  within 
the  enclosure,  is  a  carriage  path,  where  patients  are  taken  to  ride.  In  the  center  is  a 
small  fresh-water  pond,  containing  several  hundred  gold  and  silver  fish,  and  immedi- 
ately contiguous  is  a  summer-house,  where  the  patients  at  times  resort  for  games  and 
amusements. 

<^  The  system  of  moral  treatment  adopted  and  pursued  is  founded  upon  principles  of 
elevated  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  and  an  acquaintance  with  human  nature  and 
the  capabilities  and  wants  of  the  insane.  The  previous  tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits, 
and  the  present  inclinations  and  feelings  of  each  individual,  are  habitually  consulted. 
A  library  for  the  use  of  the  patients  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  those  of  them 
who  are  disposed  to  read  are  permitted  at  stated  periods  to  send  in  their  names  and 
the  number  of  the  book  desired  ;  the  list  is  examined  and  approved  by  the  physician, 
and  the  books  are  distributed  by  the  librarian.  In  the  same  way,  writing  materials 
are  distributed,  and  parents  are  engaged  in  keeping  journals,  writmg  sketches  of  their 
lives,  poetry,  addressing  letters  to  their  friends,  and  in  drawing,  &c.  Some  engage 
in  games,  as  bowling,  throwing  the  ring,  battledoor,  graces,  jumping  the  rope,  chess, 
draughts,  back-gammon,  dec.,  or  are  occupied  in  walking  and  riding  into  the  country, 
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or  in  making  fishing  excnrsiong  in  the  company  of  their  attendants ;  while  others  are 
working  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden.  The  female  patients,  besides  being  employed 
in  various  kinds  of  needle  and  omanlental  work,  are  engaged  in  various  domestic 
labors.  About  30  of  the  quiet  and  convalescent  patients  now  regularly  attend  the  reli- 
gious exercises  of  the  family,  and  a  portion  of  them  join  in  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  of  the  occasion  ;  a  part  of  this  number  also  attend  church  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
compcmy  with  the  nurses  and  attendants,  and  dine  with  the  family.  A  regulated  in- 
tercourse with  the  family  and  society  is  regarded  as  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  means 
of  cure,  and  on  suitable  occasions  they  are  invited  into  the  house,  where  parties  are 
made  for  their  special  amusement  and  bene&t." ^Hayward's  Mass.  Directory. 


^  State  Prison  at  Charlestonm. 

This  establishment  is  situated  at  the  west  or  north-west  of 
Charlestown  village,  or  town,  near  the  tide  waters  of  a  bay  con- 
nected with  Charles  river,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  high,  solid  stone 
wall ;  and  consists  of  four  large  stone  buildings,  besides  a  chapel 
and  an  extensive  work-shed.  The  point  of  land  on  which  the 
prison  is  located  is  connected  with  the  village  of  East  Cambridge 
by  a  lateral  bridge  of  1,820  feet  in  length,  connected  with  Canal 
bridge.  The  following  account  of  this  prison,  &c.,  is  from  the 
2d  vol.  of  the  American  Magazine. 

"  This  state  prison,  or  penitentiary,  has  been  established  nearly  thirty  years,  and  on 
a  similar  principle  to  that  in  Philadelphia,  founded  twenty  years  before.  Some  alter- 
ations in  the  criminal  laws  of  the  state  were  made  at  that  time  ;  and  confinement  to 
hard  labor  in  this  prison  was  substituted  for  imprisonment  in  the  counter  jails,  where 
no  employment  was  provided  for  the  convicts,  and  for  whipping  and  sitting  in  the  pil- 
lory. The  number  of  capital  crimes  are  now  five,  on  conviction  of  which  death  Ibl- 
lows  as  the  legal  punishment.  For  crimes  of  less  enormity,  the  punishment  is  con- 
finement in  the  state  prison,  with  hard  labor.  It  is  intended  by  this  establishment  to 
keep  the  wicked  secure  from  depredating  on  societv,  to  require  labor  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  institution,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  opponunity  and  provide  means 
for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners.  The  object  is  a  combined  one — punishment  and 
reSDrm ;  or  rather  the  safety  of  society,  and  the  reformation  of  the  guilty.  The  design 
is  most  praiseworthy,  and  honorable  to  the  humanity  of  the  present  enlightened  age. 
In  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  and  most  entitled  to  belief,  the  institu- 
tion has  proved  useful,  and  such  as  was  hoped  it  would  be  by  the  founders.  The 
criminal  is  safe  from  doing  mischief  to  others ;  he  is  obliged  to  labor,  and  thus 
acquires  habits  of  industry ;  he  is  kept  in  solitary  confinement  when  not  at  work ;  and 
has  religious  instruction  and  advice  to  aid  him  in  his  desires  to  reform. 

"  For  some  years,  the  buildings  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  separate  cell  for  each ; 
but  that  defect  is  remedied  by  new  buildings.  And  order  generally,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual reform,  is  now  much  better  promoted  and  secured.  Few  who  have  been  difl- 
charged,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  been  returned  to  the  prison,  or  convicted  of 
new  crimes,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  afterwards  became  sober,  moral, 
and  industrious  citizens.    The  profits  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  are  greater  than  the 
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expenses,  for  the  two  last  years,  by  about  seren  thcmsand  dollars.  The  gofmnwDC 
of  the  convicts  is  firm  and  strict,  but  not  severe.  The  error  of  a  severe  disoiplinei 
and  of  power  in  the  immediate  officers  to  inflict  corporal  pnnishment,  has  been  seen 
and  abandoned ;  and  yet  extra  confinement  is  allowed  for  gross  disobedience  or  refii- 
sal  to  work.  The  state  prison  of  Massachusetts  was  never  better  regulated,  nor 
answered  more  truly  to  the  character  of  a  penitentiary. 

**  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  prison  m  Oct.,  1834,  was  two  hundred  and  seventy* 
seven,  twenty-five  more  than  a  year  previous  to  that  time.  During  the  vcor  ending  m 
October,  1834,  the  number  committed  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  fifteen  of  which, 
had  been  confined  in  the  prison  before.  This  is  a  much  smaller  portion  than  twelve 
and  fifteen  years  ago.  And  though  some  of  those  discharged  in  1832  and  1833,  on 
the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  left  the  state,  and  may  have  conomitted  crimes  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  now  not  more  than  one  in 
twelve  or  fifteen  are  found  repeating  their  crimes  ;  and  that  the  residue  become  re- 
formed, and  are  sober  and  inaustrious  citizens.  About  a  fourth  part  of  the  convicts 
are  said  to  be  aliens,  and  not  naturalized. 

"  The  convicts  are  obliged  to  labor  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-ibur  hours,  in  which 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  day-light ;  except  the  time  spent  in  religious  worship  and 
in  eating.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  in  a  day  difier,  therefore,  in  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  employed  in  stone-cutting,  at  blacksmith  work,  cabinet- 
makers, brush-makers,  tailoring,  shoe-msJdng,  upholstering,  batting-maldng,  and  tin- 
workers." 

North-west  of  the  Neck,  about  2|  miles  from  Boston,  is  Mount 
Benedict.  On  the  summit  of  this  commanding  eminence  was 
situated  the  Ursuline  Convent,  which  was  constituted  in  1826.  It 
was  burnt  by  a  lawless  mob,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1834,  who 
were  excited  to  this  outrage  by  the  reports  of  improper  conduct 
in  the  convent,  and  of  the  confinement  of  some  females  by  threats 
and  force,  who  wished  to  leave  the  institution.  The  disfigured 
walls  of  the  convent  still  remain,  standing  as  a  beacon  to  warn 
every  friend  to  civil  and  rehgious  freedom  of  the  fatal  effects  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  blind  fury  of  a  mob,  who  are  suffered 
to  trample  upon  the  laws  of  the  country  and  introduce  a  despot- 
ism of  the  worst  kind.  On  Winter  Hill  in  this  town,  north-west 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  General  Burgoyne's  army  encamped  as  prisoners 
of  war,  after  their  defeat  and  capture  at  Saratoga.  Prospect  Hitt 
is  situated  a  httle  to  the  south-west 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  was  fought  in  this  town,  and  will  render  the  heights  of 
Charlestown  an  object  of  interest  to  generations  yet  unborn.  The 
following,  stated  to  be  a  ^^fuU  and  correct  account^^  of  this  battle, 
is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  Boston,  June  17th,  1825. 

<'  After  the  affair  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  people, 
animated  by  one  common  impulse,  flew  to  arms  in  every  direction.  The  husband- 
man changed  his  ploughshare  for  a  musket :  and  about  15,000  men— 10,000  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  remainder  from  New  Hampshire,  Khode  Island,  and  Connec 
ticut— assembled  under  General  Ward,  in  the  environs  of  Boston,  then  occupied  by 
10,000  highly-disciplined  and  well  equipped  British  troops,  under  the  conmumd  of 
Generals  Gage,  Howe,  Clinton,  Burgoyne,  Pigot,  and  others. 

"  Fearing  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  occupy  the 
important  heights  at  Charlestown  and  Dorchester,  which  would 
enable  them  to  command  the  surrounding  country,  Colonel  Pres- 
cott  was  detached,  by  his  own  desire,  from  the  American  camp  at 
Cambridge,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  June,  1776,  with  about 
1000  militia  mostly  of  Massachusetts,  including  120  men  of  Put- 
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nam's  lenment  from  Comiecticut,  and  one  artillery  company,  to 
Bunker  Hill,  with  a  view  to  occupy  and  fortify  that  post.  At  this 
hill  the  detachment  made  a  short  halt,  but  concluded  to  advance 
still  nearer  the  British,  and  accordingly  took  possession  of  Breed's 
Hill,  a  position  which  commanded  the  whole  inner  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton. Here,  about  midnight,  they  commenced  throwing  up  a 
redoubt,  which  they  completed,  notwithstanding  every  possible 
effort  from  the  British  ships  and  batteries  to  prevent  them,  about 
noon  the  next  day. 

''  So  silent  had  the  operations  been  conducted  through  the  night, 
that  the  British  had  not  the  most  distant  notice  of  the  design 
of  the  Americans,  imtil  day-break  presented  to  their  view  the 
half-formed  battery  and  daring  stand  made  against  them.  A 
dreadful  cannonade,  accompanied  with  shells,  was  immediately 
commenced  from  the  British  battery  at  Copp's  Hill,  and  the  ships 
of  war  and  iloatinff  batteries  stationed  in  Charles  river. 

"  The  break  of  day  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  presented  a  scene, 
which,  for  daring  and  firmness,  could  never  be  surpassed — 1,000 
unexperienced  militia,  in  the  attire  of  their  various  avocations, 
without  discipline,  almost  without  artillery  and  bayonets,  scantily 
supplied  with  ammunition,  and  wholly  destitute  of  provisions, 
defying  the  power  of  the  formidable  British  fleet  and  army,  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Uberty  of  their  soil,  or  moisten  that  soil 
with  their  blood. 

"Without  aid,  however,  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  maintain  their  position — ^the  men,  having  been  without  sleep,  toiling  throagh  tha 
night,  and  destitute  of  the  necessary  food  required  by  nature,  had  become  nearly 
exhausted.  Representations  were  repeatedly  made,  through  the  morning,  to  head- 
quarters, of  the  necessity  of  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Major  Brooks,  the  late 
revered  governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  commanded  a  battalion  of  minute-men  at 
Concord,  set  out  for  Cambridge  about  9  o'clock,  on  foot,  it  being  impossible  to  mocure 
a  horse,  soliciting  succor ;  but  as  there  were  two  other  points  exposed  to  the  British, 
Boxbury  and  Cambridge,  then  the  head^iuarters,  at  which  place  all  the  little  stores 
of  the  army  were  collected,  and  the  loss  of  which  would  be  incalculable  at  that 
moment,  great  fears  were  entertained  lest  they  should  march  over  the  neck  to  Box- 
bury,  and  attack  the  camp  there,  or  pass  over  the  bay  in  boats,  there  being  at  that 
time  no  artificial  avenue  to  connect  Boston  with  the  adjacent  country,  attack  the 
head-quarters,  and  destroy  the  stores :  it  was,  therefore,  deemed  imnossible  to  afford 
any  reinforcement  to  Charlestown  Heights,  till  the  movements  of  the  British  ren- 
dered evidence  of  their  intention  certain. 

"  The  fire  from  the  Glasgow  frigate  and  two  floating  batteries  in 
Qiarles  river,  were  wholly  directwl  with  a  view  to  prevent  any 
communication  across  the  isthmus  that  connects  Charlestown  with 
the  main  land,  which  kept  up  a  continued  shower  of  missiles,  and 
rendered  the  communication  truly  dangerous  to  those  who  should 
attempt  it  When  the  intention  of  the  British  to  attack  the 
heights  of  Charlestown  became  apparent,  the  remainder  of  Put- 
nam's regiment.  Col.  Gardiner's  regiment,  both  of  which  as  to 
numbers  were  very  imperfect,  and  some  New  Hampshire  miUtia, 
marched,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  across  the  neck,  for 
Charlestown  Heights,  where  they  arrived,  much  fatigued,  just 
after  the  British  liad  moved  to  the  first  attack.  The  British  com- 
menced crossing  tfie  troops  from  Boston  about  12  o'clock,  and 
47 
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landed  at  Morton's  Point,  S.  E.  from  Breed's  Hill.  At  2  o'clock, 
from  the  best  accounts  that  can  be  obtained,  they  landed  between 
3  and  4,000  men,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Howe, 
and  formed,  in  apparently  invincible  order,  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 

"  The  position  of  the  Americans  at  this  time  was  a  redoubt  on  the  summit  of  the 
height  ol  about  eight  rods  square,  and  a  breastwork  extending  on  the  left  of  it, 
about  seventy  feet  down  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  hill.  This  redoubt  and  brcaat- 
work  was  commanded  b^  Prescott  in  person,  who  had  sunerintended  its  construction, 
and  who  occupied  it  with  the  Massachusetts  militia  of  nis  detachment^  and  a  part 
of  Little's  regiment,  which  had  arrived  about  one  o^clock.  They  were  dreadfully 
deficient  in  equipments  and  ammunition,  had  been  toiling  incessantly  for  many  hours^ 
and  it  is  said  by  some  accounts  even  then  were  destitute  of  provisions.  A  little  to 
the  eastward  of  the  redoubt,  and  northerly  to  the  rear  of  it,  was  a  rail  fence,  extend- 
ing almost  to  Mystic  river ;  to  this  fence  another  had  been  added  during  the  ni^t 
and  forenoon,  and  some  newly  mown  grass  thrown  against  them,  to  imord  some- 
thing like  a  cover  to  the  troops.  At  this  fence  the  120  Connecticut  militia  were 
posted. 

"  The  movements  of  the  British  made  it  evident  their  intention 
was  to  march  a  strong  column  along  the  margin  of  the  Mystic, 
and  turn  the  redoubt  on  the  north,  while  another  column  attacked 
it  in  front;  accordingly,  to  prevent  this  design,  a  large  force  be- 
came necessary  at  the  breastwork  and  rail  fence.  The  whole  ol 
the  reinforcements  that  arrived,  amounting  in  all  to  800  or  1,000 
men,  were  ordered  by  General  Putnam,  who  had  been  extremely 
active  throughout  the  night  and  morning,  and  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  expedition  to  this  point. 

"At  this  moment  thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes  had  collect- 
ed on  the  church-steeples.  Beacon  Hill,  house-tops,  and  ev«ry 
place  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood  where  a  view  of  the  battle- 
ground could  be  obtained,  viewing,  with  painful  anxiety,  the 
movements  of  the  combatants — wondering,  yet  admiring  the  bold 
stand  of  the  Americans,  and  trembling  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
formidable  army  marshalled  in  array  against  them. 

"  Before  3  o'clock,  the  British  formed,  in  two  coliunns,  for  the 
attack.  One  column,  as  had  been  anticipated,  moved  along  the 
Mystic  river,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  redoubt  in  the 
rear,  while  the  other  advanced  up  the  ascent  directly  in  front  of 
the  redoubt,  where  Prescott  was  ready  to  receive  them.  General 
Warren,  president  of  the  provincial  congress  and  of  the  commit- 
tee of  safety,  who  had  been  appointed  but  a  few  days  before  a 
major  general  of  the  Massachusetts  troops,  had  volunteered  on 
the  occasion  as  a  private  soldier,  and  was  in  the  redoubt  with  a. 
musket,  animating  the  men  by  his  influence  and  ^lample  to  the 
most  daring  determination. 

"Orders  were  given  to  the  Americans  to  reserve  their  fire  till 
the  enemy  advanced  sufficiently  near  to  make  their  aim  certain. 
Several  volleys  were  fired  by  the  British,  with  but  little  success ; 
and  80  long  a  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  British  allowed  to  advance 
80  near  the  Americans  without  their  fire  being  returned,  that  a 
doubt  arose  whether  or  not  the  latter  intended  to  give  battle — ^but 
tiie  fatal  moment  soon  arrived :  when  the  British  had  advanced  to 
within  about  eight  rods,  a  sheet  of  fire  was  poured  upon  them,  and 
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c<mtiiiiied  a  ahort  time,  with  such  deadly  effect  that  hundreds  of 
ibe  assailants  lay  weltering  in  their  blood,  and  ^e  remainder  re- 
treated in  dismay  to  the  point  where  they  had  first  landed. 

*^  From  day-light  to  the  time  of  the  British  advancing  on  the 
works,  an  incessant  fire  had  been  kept  up  on  the  Americans  fi-om 
the  ships  and  batteries-— this  fire  was  now  renewed  with  increas^ 
Tigor. 

''  After  a  short  time  the  British  officers  had  succeeded  in  rally- 
ing their  men,  and  again  advanced,  in  the  same  order  as  before,  to 
the  attack.  Thinking  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Americans, 
the  town  of  Charlestown,  consisting  of  500  wooden  buildings,  was 
now  set  on  fire  by  the  British.  The  roar  of  the  flames,  the  crash- 
ing of  falling  timber,  the  awful  appearance  of  desolation  presented, 
the  dreadful  shrieks  of  the  dying  and  wounded  in  the  last  attack, 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  formidable  force  advancing  against 
them,  combined  to  form  a  scene  apparently  too  much  for  men 
bred  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  domestic  life  to  sustain ;  but  the 
stillness  of  death  reigned  within  the  American  works,  and  nought 
could  be  seen  but  the  deadly  presented  weapon,  ready  to  hurl 
firesh  destruction  on  the  assailants.  The  fire  of  the  Americans 
was  again  reserved  till  the  British  came  still  nearer  than  before, 
when  the  same  unerring  aim  was  taken,  and  the  British  shnmk, 
terrified,  from  before  its  fatal  effects,  flying,  completely  routed,  a 
second  time  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  leaving,  as  befi»e,  the 
field  strewed  with  their  womided  and  dead. 

''Again  the  ships  and  batteries  renewed  their  fire,  and  kept  a  continual  shower 
of  balls  on  the  w;orks.  Notwithstanding  every  exertion,  the  British  officers  fonnd  it 
impossible  to  rally  the  men  for  a  third  attack ;  one  third  of  their  comrades  had  fallen ; 
and  finally  it  was  not  till  a  reinforcement  of  more  than  1,000  fresh  troops,  with  a 
strong  park  of  artillery,  had  joined  them  from  Boston,  that  they  could  be  induced  to 
form  anew. 

«In  the  mean  time  every  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  resist 
a  third  attack ;  Oen.  Putnam  rode,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  of  the  ships  and 
batteries,  several  times  across  the  neck,  to  induce  the  militia  to  advance,  but  it  was 
only  a  few  of  the  resolute  and  brave  who  would  encoimter  the  storm.  The  British 
receiving  reinfbrcements  from  their  formidable  main  body — ^the  town  of  Charlestown 
presenting  one  wide  scene  of  destruction—the  probability  the  Americans  must  shortly 
retreat— the  shower  of  balls  pouring  over  the  neck— presented  obstacles  too  appalling 
for  raw  troops  to  sustain,  and  embodied  too  much  danger  to  allow  them  to  enconn- 
ter.  Yet,  notwithstandine  all  this,  the  Americans  on  the  heights  were  elated  with 
their  success,  and  waited  with  coohiess  and  determination  the  now  formidable  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy. 

"  Once  more  the  British,  aided  by  their  reinforcements,  advanced 
to  the  attack,  but  with  great  skill  and  caution.  Their  artillery  was 
planted  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  hill,  between  the  rail  fence 
and  the  breastwork,  where  it  was  directed  along  the  line  of  the 
Americans,  stational  at  the  latter  place,  and  against  the  gate-way 
on  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  redoubt ;  at  the  same  time  they 
attacked  the  redoubt  on  the  south-eastern  and  south-western  sides, 
and  entered  it  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  slaughter  on  their  ad* 
Tancing  was  great;  but  the  Americans,  not  having  bayonets  to 
meet  them  on  equal  terms,  and  their  powder  bemg  exhausted,  now 
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slowly  retreated,  opposing  and  extricating  themselves  from  the 
British  with  the  butts  of  their  pieces. 

''The  column  that  advanced  against  the  rail  fence  was  received 
in  the  most  dauntless  manner.  The  Americans  fought  with  spirit 
and  heroism  that  could  not  be  surpassed,  and,  had  their  ammuni- 
tion held  out,  would  have  secured  to  themselves,  a  third  time,  the 
gilm  of  victory ;  as  it  was,  they  effectually  prevented  the  enemy 
om  accomplishing  his  purpose,  which  was  to  turn  their  flank  and 
cut  the  whole  of  the  Americans  off;  but  having  become  perfectly 
exhausted,  this  body  of  the  Americans  also  slowly  retired,  retreat- 
ing in  much  better  order  than  could  possibly  have  been  expected 
from  undisciplined  troops,  and  those  in  the  redoubt  having  extri- 
cated themselves  from  a  host  of  bayonets  by  which  they  had 
been  surrounded. 

**  The  British  followed  the  Americans  to  Bunker  Hill,  but  some 
fresh  militia,  at  this  moment  coming  up  to  the  aid  of  the  latter, 
covered  their  retreat.  The  Americans  crossed  Charlestown  Neck 
about  7  o^clock,  having  in  the  last  twenty  hours  performed  deeds 
which  seemed  almost  impossible.  Some  of  them  proceeded  to 
Cambridge,  and  others  posted  themselves  quietly  on  Winter  and 
Prospect  Hills. 

"  From  the  most  accurate  statements  that  can  be  found,  it  ap- 
pears the  British  must  have  had  nearly  5,000  soldiers  in  the  battle ; 
between  3  and  4,000  having  first  landed,  and  the  reinforcement 
amounting  to  over  1,000.  The  Americans,  throughout  the  whole 
day,  did  not  have  2,000  men  on  the  field. 

"  The  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  British  was  immense,  having 
had  nearly  1,500  killed  and  woimded,  1,200  of  whom  were  either 
killed  or  mortally  wounded ;  the  Americans  about  400. 

''  Had  the  commanders  at  Charlestown  Heights  become  terrified  on  being  cat  off 
from  the  main  body  and  sapplies,  and  surrendered  their  army,  or  even  retreated 
before  they  did  from  the  terrific  force  that  opposed  them,  where  wonld  have  now 
been  that  ornament  and  example  to  the  world,  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  ? 
When  it  was  found  that  no  reinforcements  were  to  be  allowed  them,  the  most 
sanguine  man  on  that  field  could  not  have  even  indulged  a  hope  of  success,  but  all 
determined  to  deserve  it ;  and  although  thev  did  not  obtain  a  victory,  their  exam- 
ple was  the  cause  of  a  great  many.  The  nrst  attempt  on  the  commencement  of  a 
war  is  held  up,  by  one  party  or  the  other,  as  an  example  to  those  that  succeed  it, 
and  a  victory  or  defeat,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  any  great  magnitude  in  itself,  is 
most  powerful  and  impoxtant  in  its  effects.  Had  such  conduct  as  was  here  exhibited 
been  m  any  degree  imitated  by  the  immediate  commander  in  the  first  military  onset 
in  the  last  war,  how  truly  different  a  result  would  have  been  effected,  from  the  fatal 
one  that  terminated  that  unfortunate  expedition! 

«  From  the  immense  superiority  of  the  British,  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  having  a 
large  anny  of  highly  disciplined  and  well<equipped  troops,  and  the  Americans  pof- 
sessing  but  few  other  munitions  or  weapons  of  war,  and  but  little  more  disc^)line 
than  what  each  man  possessed  when  he  threw  aside  his  plough  and  took  the  gun 
that  he  had  kept  for  pastime  or  for  profit,  but  now  to  be  employed  for  a  different 
purpose,  from  off  the  hooks  that  held  it,— perhaps  it  would  have  been  in  their  power, 
by  pursuing  the  Americans  to  Cambridge,  ana  destroying  the  few  stores  that  had 
been  collected  there,  to  implant  a  blow  which  could  never  ^ve  been  recovered  from : 
but  thejr  were  completely  terrified.  The  awful  lesson  they  had  just  received,  filled 
them  with  horror,  and  the  blood  of  1,500  of  their  companions,  who  fell  on  that  day, 
presented  to  them  a  warning  which  they  could  never  forget.  From  the  battle  of 
Banker  Hill  sprang  the  protection  and  the  vigor  that  nurtured  the  tree  of  liberty, 
and  to  it,  in  all  probability,  may  be  ascribed  oar  indepoideace  and  glory. 
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<<The  name  of  ths  first  martyr  that  gave  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  conntty  oa  that 
day,  in  the  importance  of  the  moment,  was  lost,  else  a  monument,  in.  connexion  with 
the  gallant  Warren,  should  be  raised  to  his  memory.  The  manner  of  his  death  was 
thas  related  by  Cot.  Prescott  : 

'*  <  The  first  man  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball 
which  struck  his  head.  He  was  so  near  me  that  my  clothes  were  besmeared  with 
his  blood  and  brains,  which  I  wiped  ofi'  in  some  degree  with  a  handful  of  fresh  earth. 
The  sight  was  so  shocking  to  many  of  the  men,  that  they  left  their  posts  and  ran  to 
riew  hun.  I  ordered  them  back,  but  in  vain.  I  then  ordered  him  to  be  buried  in- 
stantly. A  subaltern  officer  expressed  suiprise  that  I  should  allow  him  to  be  buried 
without  having  prayers  said  ^  I  replied,  **  This  is  the  first  man  that  has  been  killed,  and 
the  only  one  that  will  be  buned  to-day.  I  put  him  out  of  sight  that  the  men  ms^  be 
kept  in  their  places.  God  only  knows  who,  or  how  many  of  us,  will  tall  before  it  is 
over.    To  your  post,  my  good  fellow,  and  let  each  man  do  his  duty.'^  * 

"  The  name  of  the  patriot  who  thus  fell  is  supposed  to  have  been  Pollard,  a  young 
man  belonging  to  Billerica.  He  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  thrown  from  the  line- 
of-battle  ship  Somerset." 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1825,  the  comer  stone  of  an  obelisk  was 
laid  on  the  battle-ground,  by  Gen.  Lafayette,  to  commemorate 
the  battle  fought  fiUy  years  before.  On  this  occasion,  an  immense 
concourse  of  citizens,  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  interesting  ceremonies  of  the  day.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  proceedings  is  from  Snow^s  History  tf 
Boston. 

"  The  day  was  temperate  and  fair,  and  all  the  arrangements  made  to  honor  it  were 
executed  with  punctuality  and  good  order.  A  procession  was  formed  about  half  past 
10,  A.  M.,  near  the  state  house,  under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  Lyman, 
Jr.  The  military  escort  was  composed  of  16  companies,  and  a  corps  <^  cavalry,  all 
volunteers  and  m  full  uniform.  Next  to  them  followed  the  surviuors  of  the  biOtUy 
about  40  in  number,  and  after  them  about  200  other  revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers, 
each  wearing  an  ajypropriate  badge ;  then  the  subscribers  to  the  monument,  in  columns 
mx  deep,  all  wearing  the  badge  of  the  B.  H.  M.  Association.  The  Masonic  frater- 
nity  sucoseded.  This  section  of  the  procession  was  very  splendid,  and  niunbered  at 
least  2,000  members,  all  with  their  jewels  and  regalia.  The  president  and  officers  of 
the  association,  the  chaplains  and  committees  followed.  General  Lafayette,  in  a 
ooach  and  four,  came  next,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Lallemand,  and  followed  by  a  car? 
riage  in  which  were  the  general's  son  and  suite.  The  governor  and  state  officers, 
distin^;nished  persons  from  the  different  states,  officers  of  the  arm^,  navy  and  militia, 
in  uniform,  and  a  large  body  of  private  citizens,  closed  the  procession. 

"In  this  order,  the  whole  moved  through  Park,  Common,  School,  Washington, 
Union,  Hanover  and  Prince  streets  to  Charles  River  bridge,  and  thence  through  the 
Main,  Green,  and  High  streets,  in  Charlestown,  to  the  Monumental  square.  The 
front  of  the  procession  had  nearly  reached  the  bridge  when  the  rear  of  it  left  the 
common.  Arrived  at  the  spot  intended  for  the  monument,  (which  is  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  site  of  the  monimient  to  Warren,)  the  procession  formed  in  squares  around 
it;  and  the  stone,  being  squared,  levelled  and  plumbed  by  the  grand  master,  the  gene- 
ral, and  the  Hon.  Duiiel  Webster,  (president  of  the  association,)  was  declared  in 
due  form  to  be  true  and  proper,  and  the  ceremonies  closed  with  the  customary  religious 
services.  Cheers  from  the  multitude  of  witnesses,  and  salutes  from  Bnnker^s  and 
Gopp's  Hills,  announced  the  moment  of  the  fact  to  the  thousands  who  could  not  be 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  it.   . 

"  <  The  procession  then  moved  to  an  amphitheatricsl  area,  where  preparations  had 
been  made,  on  a  most  ample  scale,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  auditors  of  the 
address  of  the  president  of  the  association.  They  included  a  large  portion  of  the 
north-eastern  declivity  of  the  battle-hill.  On  each  side  of  the  bower,  seats  with  awn- 
ings had  been  prepared,  and  were  filled  by  over  one  thousand  ladies,  from  all  narts  of 
the  Union.  In  the  centre  of  the  base,  a  rural  arch  and  bower,  snrmountea  by  the 
American  eagle,  was  formed  for  the  government  of  the  association  and  some  of  the 
guests,  in  front  of  which,  after  the  venerable  Mr.  Thaxter  had  adjdressed  the  Throne 
of  Grace,  the  orator,  sub  ealo,  prondux^oed  an  address,  which,  none  but  its  author  is 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  in  a  summary,  and  which  will  b^  read  with  a  pleasure 
equalled  only  by  that  which  electrified  the  vast  assemblage  vrho  listened  to  it  for 
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iMftrly  one  hoar  ind  a  quarter.  It  is  enoogh  for  us  to  nj,  that  it  vas  in  9wety  pir- 
tienlar  worthy  of  the  celebrity  of  the  orator,  and  that  his  address  to  the  silver-headed 
worthies  of  the  ReTOlution,  and  to  the  distinguished  Gkiest  of  the  Nation,  ftUed  eveiy 
heart  with  transport.' 

"  After  the  close  of  the  address,  the  company  repaired  to  Bunker's  HiU,  where  a 
smnptooos  entertainment  was  provided,  at  which  more  than  foor  thousand  persons 
partook.  The  guests  separatea  at  a  seasonable  hour,  and  the  festivities  of  the  occar 
sion  terminated  with  a  private  party  at  the  residence  of  a  distingoished  citizen." 

The  depth  to  which  the  corner  stone  was  laid  was  found  in- 
sufficient  to  resist  the  action  of  frost.  It  was  taken  up  in  1827, 
and  relaid  to  a  greater  depth,  and  the  base,  50  feet  in  diameter, 
was  completed.  From  this  base,  according  to  the  plan,  the  monu- 
ment is  to  rise  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  "When  completed 
it  will  form  an  obeUsk,  30  feet  square  at  the  base  and  15  at  the 
top.  It  will  consist  of  80  courses  of  Quincy  granite,  each  course 
2  feet  8  inches  in  thickness ;  and  will  be  the  highest  of  the  kind 
known  in  the  world,  and  only  below  the  height  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids.  At  present,  the  monument  is  raised  to  only  about  60 
feet 
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In  1662,  about  twenty  persons  from  Wobum  and  Concord  pe- 
titioned the  general  court  for  liberty  to  examine  a  tract  of  land 
"Ipng  on  the  other  (west)  side  of  Concord  river."  -  This  request 
was  granted;  and  having,  by  a  committee,  examined  the  land, 
and  having  found  others,  to  the  niunber  of  thirty-nine  in  all,  de- 
sirous of  uniting  with  them  in  erecting  a  new  plantation,  they 
jointly  petitioned  the  legislature  for  a  grant  of  land,  bordering 
upon  the  river  Merrimac,  near  to  Pawtuckett.  They  stated  that 
there  was  a  very  ^'  comfortable  place  to  accommodate  a  company 
of  God's  people  upon,  who  may  with  God's  blessing  do  good  in 
that  place  for  church  and  state."  They  requested  that  said  tract 
of  land  might  begin  on  Merrimac  river,  at  a  neck  of  land  on  Con- 
cord river,  and  so  to  run  up  by  said  river  south  and  west,  into  the 
country,  to  make  up  a  quantity  of  six  miles  square.  About  the 
same  time,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature  by  Rev. 
John  Eliot  of  Roxbury,  agent  atid  trustee  for  the  Indians,  for  a 
grant  of  land  lying  about  Pawtuckett  and  Wamesit  falls,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the  tribe  inhabiting 
thereabouts.  This  land,  called  the  Crreai  Neck,  was  the  principal 
habitation  of  the  Pawtucketts,  once  the  most  powerful  tribe  north 
of  the  Massachusetts.  Here  they  had  erected  wigwams,  and  bro- 
ken up  land  for  planting.  The  court,  taking  into  consideration 
both  petitions,  directed  that  both  an  Indian  and  an  English  plan- 
tation should  be  laid  out. 

The  plantation  constituting  the  original  Chehnsford  was  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram  or  oblong  square.  The  town  was  ineor- 
porated  in  1666,  and  received  its  name  from  Chdmsford  in  Eng- 
Iand>  county  of  Essex,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  river 
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Ghelmer,  on  which  it  is  situated.  In  1666,  the  bounds  of  the  town 
were  enlarged.  This  additional  tract  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
territory  now  comprised  within  the  town  of  Westford.  To  this 
tract  the  Indians  had  a  common  right  with  the  inhabitants-  of 
Chelmsford.  The  tract  on  which  the  Indians  Kved  was  styled 
Wamesit  The  Indians,  from  various  causes,  rapidly  decreased, 
and  having  httle  or  no  use  for  their  lands,  sold  them  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  first  English  settlements  made  on  the  Indian  planta^- 
tion  were  on  the  borders  of  Concord  river,  upon  a  plat  of  ground 
much  resembling  a  heater,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  ConccHrd 
River  Neck.  William  How  was  the  first  weaver  in  the  town.  He 
was  admitted  an  inhabitant  as  early  as  1656,  and  granted  twelve 
acres  of  meadow  and  eighteen  of  upland,  "  provided  he  set  up  his 
trade  of  weaving  and  perform  the  town's  work."  In  the  same 
year,  450  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  Samtiel  Adams,  ^'  provided 
he  supply  the  town  with  boards  at  three  shillings  per  hundred,  or 
saw  one  log  for  the  providing  and  bringing  of  another  to  be  ready 
to  work  the  next  March."  To  this  were  added  100  acres  more,  in 
consideration  of  his  erecting  a  com  mUl,  and  to  give  him  still  £eur- 
ther  encouragement,  they  passed  an  order,  **  that  no  other  com 
mill  should  be  erected  for  this  town,  provided  the  said  Adams  keep 
a  sufficient  mill  and  miller." 

Chelmsford  is  remarkably  diversified  by  meadows  and  swamps, 
uplands  and  forest  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  intersected  by  brooks 
and  rivulets.  Upon  the  Merrimac  and  Concord,  much  of  the  land 
is  alluvial  and  fertile.  Thence  proceeding  south-west  lies  a  pine 
plain,  shallow  and  sandy,  called  Carolina  plain,  upwards  of  a  mile 
wide,  intersecting  the  north-east  and  south- west  part  of  the  town. 
The  western  part  of  the  town  is  rocky.  There  are  two  villages  in 
the  town,  one  near  the  central  part,  the  other,  called  Middlesex 
village,  is  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  the  Middlesex  canal 
joins  the  Merrimac.  The  manufacture  of  glass  has  been  canied 
on  in  this  place  for  many  years.  The  granite  of  this  town  is  much 
used  and  highly  Valued  for  building.  The  University  Hall,  at 
Cambridge,  many  houses  in  Boston,  and  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Savannah,  Georgia,  were  built  of  this  stone.  In  1837  there  were 
seven  air  and  cupola  furnaces  in  this  town,  and  one  glass  manufac- 
tory ;  value  of  glass  manufactured,  $30,000 ;  hands  employed,  30 ; 
one  scythe  manufactory  •  value  of  scythes  manufactured,  $12,500 ; 
twelve  hands  employed;  capital  invested,  $10,760;  1  machine 
shop,  which  employed  20  hands;  1  hat  manufactory;  value  of 
hats  manufactured,  $32,500.  Population,  1,613.  Distance,  9 
miles  from  Concord,  4  from  Lowell,  and  25  from  Boston. 

The  origin  of  the  first  church  in  Chelmsford  is  not  certainly 
known.  Its  existence  probably  conmienced  about  the  arrival  of 
Rev.  John  Piske,  the  first  minister,  in  1654  or  1665.  He  was  past 
the  meridian  of  life  when  he  commenced  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  this  uncultivated  and  thinly  peopled  town.  For  several  years 
there  was  no  other  minister  nearer  than  Concord  and  Wobum. 
"  Coming  from  a  paradise  of  pleasure  in  England  to  a  wilderness  of 
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wants/'  his  patience  and  fortitude  were  put  to  a  severe  trial.  His 
care  for  the  souls  of  his  flock  committed  to  him  was  unremitting, 
while  his  medical  skill  imposed  upon  him  arduous  additional 
duties.  His  services  as  a  physician  were  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  new  townships  where  he  resided  after  he  came  to  America. 
Upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  people  he  comnosed  a  new  cate- 
chism for  the  use  of  their  children.  It  was  printea  at  their  expense 
in  1657,  by  Samuel  Green,  Cambridge.  It  is  styled  the  "  Watering 
of  the  Plant  in  Christ's  Garden,  or  a  short  Catechism  for  the  en- 
trance of  our  Chelmsford  children.  Enlarged  by  a  three  fold  Ap- 
pendix." After  he  had  been  many  Lord's  days  carried  to  the 
church  in  a  chair,  and  preached,  as  in  primitive  times,  sitting,  he, 
on  Jan.  14,  saw  a  rest  from  his  labors."^ 

The  following  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  and 
Gen.  Gookin  to  the  Indians  at  Pawtucket  falls,  is  from  ''  Grookin's 
Historical  Account  of  the  Indians,"  written  in  1674.t 

"May  fifth,  1674,  according  to  oar  nsual  custom,  Mr.  Eliot  and  myself  took  onr  jour- 
ney to  Wamesit  or  Pawtncket ;  and  arriving  there  that  evening,  Mr.  EUot  preached  to 
as  many  of  them  as  could  be  got  together,  out  of  Mat.  zxii.  1 — 14,  the  parable  of  the 
marriage  of  the  king^s  son. 

"  We  met  at  the  wigwam  of  one  called  Wannalancet,  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
near  Pawtucket  falls,  and  bordering  upon  the  Merrimack  river.  This  person.  Wanna* 
lancet,  is  the  eldest  son  of  old  Fasacona  way,  the  chiefest  Sachem  of  Pawtucket.  He  is  a 
sober  and  grave  person,  and  of  years,  between  fifty  and  sixty.  He  hath  Jbeen  always 
Umnf  and  friendly  to  the  English.  Many  endeavours  have  been  used  several  years 
to  gam  this  Sachem  to  embrace  the  christian  religion ;  but  he  hath  stood  ofi*  from  time 
to  time,  and  not  yielded  up  himself  personallv,  though  for  four  years  past  he  hath 
been  willing  to  hear  the  word  of  God  preached,  and  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  A  great 
reason  that  hath  kept  him  ofi*,  I  conceive,  hath  been  the  indisposition  and  aversion  of 
sundry  of  his  chief  men  and  relations  to  pray  to  God,  which  he  foresaw  would  desert 
him  in  case  he  turned  christian.  But  at  this  time,  May  6,  1674,  it  pleased  God  so  to 
influence  and  overcome  his  heart,  that,  it  being  proposed  to  him  to  give  his  answer 
concerning  prayer  to  God,  after  some  deliberation  and  serious  pause,  he  stood  up  and 
made  a  speech  to  this  efiect  : 

"  Sirs,  you  have  been  pleased  for  four  years  last  past,  m  your  abundant  love,  to  apply 
yourselves  particularly  to  me  and  my  people,  to  exhort,  press,  and  persuade  us  io  pray 
to  God.  I  am  very  thankful  to  ^ou  for  vour  pains.  1  must  acknowledge,  said  he,  I 
have  all  my  days  used  to  pass  m  an  old  canoe,  (alluding  to  his  frequent  custom  to 
pass  in  a  canoe  upon  the  river)  and  now  you  exhort  me  to  exchange  and  leave  my  old 
canoe,  and  embaric  in  a  new  canoe,  to  which  I  have  hitherto  been  unwilling ;  but  now 
I  yield  up  myself  to  your  advice,  and  enter  into  a  new  canoe,  and  do  engage  to  pray 
to  God  hereafter. 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Allen's  History  of  Chelmsford,  published  1820. 

t "  Maj.  Cteneral  Gookin  of  Cambridge,  the  author  of  this  account  of  praying  towns, 
was  the  superintendent  of  all  the  Indians  that  had  subjected  themselves  to  tiie  provin- 
cial government.  He  was  accustomed  to  accompany  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  missionary 
tours.  While  Mr.  Eliot  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  General  Gaddn  adbninis- 
tered  civil  affairs  among  them.  In  1675,  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  the  English 
inhabitants  generally  were  jealous  of  the  prating  Indians,  and  would  have  destroyed 
them,  had  not  General  Gookin  and  Mr.  Eliot  stepped  forth  in  their  defence.  The 
Christian  Indians  were  for  a  while  kept  on  one  of  the  islands  in  Boston  harbor  throngfai 
fear  of  their  becoming  traitors  and  going  over  to  the  enemy.  The  issue  proved  that 
these  (ears  were  entirely  groundless.  Not  a  single  praying  Indian  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  This  fact  afibrds  abundant  encouragement  to  civilize  and  christianize  the 
savages  of  our  western  forests.  This  is  the  most  effectual  wav  to  preserve  our  fron- 
tier settlements  from  savage  butchery.  General  Gookin  died  in  1687,  an  old  man» 
whose  days  were  filled  with  usefiilness.''— Jtftfore'x  Life  of  Ehot, 
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"  This  his  profbssed  sabjection  was  veil  pleasing  to  all  that  were  present,  of  which 
there  were  some  English  persons  of  quality;  as  Mr.  Kichard  Daniel,  a  gentleman 
that  lived  in  Billerica,  about  six  miles  off :  and  Lieutenant  Henchman,  a  neighbour 
at  Chelmsford ;  besides  brother  Eliot  and  myself,  with  sundry  others,  English  and 
Indians.  Mr.  Daniel,  before  named,  desired  brother  Eliot  to  tell  this  Sachem  from  him 
that  it  may  be  whilst  he  went  in  his  old  canoe  he  passed  in  a  quiet  stream ;  but  the 
end  thereof  was  death  and  destruction  to  soul  and  body  ;  but  now  he  went  in  a  new 
canoe,  perhaps  he  would  meet  with  storms  and  trials ;  but  yet  he  should  be  encouragod 
to  persevere,  for  |he  end  of  his  voyage  would  be  everlasting  rest.  Moreover,  he  and 
his  people  were  exhorted  by  brother  Eliot  and  myself  to  go  on  and  sanctify  the  Sab- 
bath, to  hear  the  word  and  use  the  means  that  God  had  appointed,  and  encourage  their 
hearts  in  the  Lord  their  God.  Since  that  time  I  hear  the  Sachem  doth  persevere,  and 
is  a  constant  and  diligent  hearer  of  God's  word,  and  sanctifielh  the  Sabbath,  thougltha 
doth  travel  to  Wamesit  meeting  every  Sabbath,  which  is  above  two  miles ;  and 
though  sundry  of  his  people  have  deserted  him,  since  he  subjected  to  the  gospel)  yet 
he  continues  and  persists/' 

The  following  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  the 

second  and  fourth  ministers  in  this  town : 

/' 

Memento  mori.  Fugit  hora.  Hnic  pulveri  mandatSB  sunt  Belianie  Rev.  Dom. 
Thom.  Clark,  Gregis  Christi  Chelmfordianae  Fastbris  eximii ;  qui  fide  et  spe  beata 
resurrectionis  animam.  In  sinum  Jesu  expiravit  die  VII  Decembris,  Anno  Domini 
1704,  letatis  susb  52. 

[The  remains  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  the  faithful  Pastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ  in 
Chelmsford,  are  here  committed  to  the  dust.  In  the  faith  and  hope  of  a  blessed  res- 
urrection, he  breathed  his  soul  into  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  Dec.  7, 1704,  in  the  52  year  of 
his  age,  (and  27  of  his  ministry.)] 

By  the  church  of  Christ  in  CHSLMSFORn,  in  testimony  of  their  esteem  and  veneration^ 
this  sepultrial  stone  was  erected  to  stand  as  a  sacred  memorial  of  their  late  worthy  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Bridge,  who,  after  having  officiated  among  them  in  the  servic* 
of  the  sanctuary  for  more  than  a  year  above  half  a  century,  the  strength  of  nature  be- 
ing exhausted^unk  under  the  burden  of  age,  and  joined  the  congregation  of  the  dead. 
Oct.  1,1792,  iE.  78. 
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In  the  year  1636,  Musketaquid  was  purchased  of  the  Indians, 
and  called  Concord^  on  account  of  the  peaceable  manner  in  which 
it  was  obtained,, as  appears  by  the  testimony  of  two  settlers,  Wil- 
liam Buttrick  and  Richard  Rice,  and  two  Christian  Indians  of 
Natick,  Jehojakin  and  Jethro.  They  unitedly  testify  and  say, 
"That  they  were  present  at  the  making  of  the  bargain  for  the 
town  of  Concord ;  that  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley,  Mr. 
Simon  Willard,  Mr.  John  Jones,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  others,  did  pur- 
chase of  squaw  sachem,  TahcUtawan  and  Nimrod,  a  tract  of  land 
six  miles  square,  the  center  being  the  place  (or  near)  where  the 
bsureain  was  made.  That  said  Willard  and  others  did  pay  for 
said  land  in  wampanpeague,  hatchets,  hoes,  knives,  cotton  cloth, 
and  chintz,  to  said  Indians.  And  that  Wappcuxwet,  husband  to 
squaw  sachem,  received  a  suit  of  cotton  cloth,  a  hat^  a  white  linen 
band,  shoes,  stockings,,  and  a  great  coat  on  account  of  said  bar- 
gain. That  in  the  conclusion,  tl]e  Indians  declared  they  were 
satisfied,  and  that  the  English  were  welcoma" 

The  first  settlement  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1636,  at  which 
period  (Sept.  3)  the  town  was  incorporated.  '*  The  first  houses 
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were  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  from  the  public  square  to 
Merriam's  Comer,  and  the  farm  lots  laid  out  extending  back  from 
the  road  across  the  great  fields  and  great  meadows,  and  in  front 
across  the  meadows  on  Mill  brook.  This  spot  was  probably 
selected  because  it  contained  land  easy  of  tillage,  and  because  it 
afforded  the  greatest  facilities  in  constructing  such  temporary 
dwellings  as  would  shelter  the  inhabitants  from  the  inclemency  of 
storms  and  winter.  These  huts  were  built  by  digging  into  the 
bank,  driving  posts  into  the  ground,  and  placing  on  them  a  cover- 
ing of  bark,  brushwood,  or  earth.  The  second  year  houses  were 
erected  as  far  as  where  the  south  and  north  bridges  now  stand." 
Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  men  of  acknowledged  wealth, 
talents  and  education  in  their  native  country,  and  several  were  of 
noble  families. 

The  following  is  from  Johnson's  ^^  WoTtder-workitig  Provi- 
de7iceP  This  author  being  an  inhabitant  of  Woburn,  and  often 
associated  with  the  people  of  Concord,  he  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  town. 

"  Upon  some  inquiry  of  the  Indians,  who  lived  to  the  North  West  of  the  Bay,  one 
Cftptaine  Sinum  Willard,  being  acc^aainted  with  them,  by  reason  of  his  trade,  became 
a  cbiefe  instrument  in  erecting  this  towne.  The  land  they  purchase  of  the  Indians, 
and  with  much  difficulties  travelling  through  unknowne  woods,  and  through  watery 
swamps,  they  discover  the  fitnesse  of  the  pUce ;  sometimes  passing  through  the  thid£> 
et9,  where  their  hands  are  forced  to  make  way  for  their  bodies  passage,  and  their 
feete  clambering  over  the  crossed  trees,  which  when  they  missed  tney  sunke  into  an 
uneertaine  bottome  in  water,  and  wade  up  to  their  knees,  tumbling  sometimes  higher 
and  sometimes  lower.  Weanried  with  this  toile,  they  at  end  of  this  meete  with  a  scorch* 
ing  plaine,  yet  not  so  plaine,  but  that  the  ragged  bushes  scratch  their  legs  fouly,  even 
to  wearing  their  stockings  to  their  bare  skin  in  two  or  three  hours.  If  they  be  not 
otherwise  well  defended  with  booies  or  buskings,  their  flesh  will  be  tome.  Some  of 
them  being  forced  to  passe  on  without  further  provision,  have  had  the  bloud  trickle 
downe  at  every  step.  And  in  time  of  summer,  the  sun  casts  such  a  reflecting  heate 
from  the  sweete  feme,  whose  scent  is  very  strong,  that  some  herewith  have  be«ne 
very  nere  fainting,  although  very  able  bodies  to  undergoe  much  travel.  And  this  not 
to  be  indured  for  one  day,  but  for  many ;  and  verily  did  not  the  Lord  incourage  their 
natural  parts  ^ with  hopes  of  a  new  and  strange  discovery,  expecting  every  houre  to 
see  some  rare  sight  never  seen  before),  they  were  never  able  to  hold  out  and  breake 
through."  •  •  •  "After  some  dayes  spent  in  search,  toy  ling  in  the  day  time  as  foi> 
merly  said,  like  trae  Jacob,  they  rest  them  on  the  rocks  where  the  night  takes  them. 
Their  short  repast  is  some  small  pittance  of  bread,  if  it  hold  out ;  but  as  for  drinka 
they  have  plenty,  the  countrey  being  well  watered  in  all  places  that  are  yet  found  out. 
Their  further  hardship  is  to  travell  sometimes  they  know  not  whither,  bewildred  in- 
deed ^'ithout  sight  of  sun,  their  compasse  miscarrying  in  crouding  through  the  bushes. 
They  sadly  search  up  and  down  for  a  kno^n  way,  the  Indian  paths  being  not  above 
one  foot  broad,  so  that  a  man  may  travell  many  dayes  and  never  find  one.'*  *  •  • 
"  This  intricate  worke  no  whit  daunted  these  resolved  servants  of  Christ  to  go  on  with 
the  worke  in  hand ;  but  lying  in  the  open  aire,  while  the  watery  clouds  poure  down  aU 
the  night  season,  and  sometimes  the  driving  snow  dissolving  on  their  backs,  they  keep 
their  wet  cloathes  warme  with  a  continued  fire,  till  the  renewed  moming  give  fresh 
opportunity  of  further  travell.  After  they  have  thus  found  out  a  place  of  aboad,  they 
burrow  themselves  in  the  earth  for  their  first  shelter  under  some  hill-side,  casting  the 
earth  aloft  upon  timber ;  they  make  a  smoaky  fire  against  the  earth  at  the  highest  side. 
And  thus  these  poore  servants  of  Christ  provide  shelter  for  themselves,  their  wives  and 
little  ones,  keepmg  ofi*  the  short  showers  from  their  lodgings,  but  the  long  raines  pene^ 
t^te  through  to  their  great  disturbance  in  the  night  season.  Yet  in  these  poor  wi^ 
wains  they  sing  psafanes,  pray  and  prai<;e  their  God,  till  they  can  provide  them  honses, 
which  ordinari^  was  not  wont  to  be  with  many  till  the  earth,  by  the  Lord's  blessingy 
brought  forth  bread  to  feed  them,  their  wives  and  little  ones,  which  with  sore  labours 
they  attain ;  every  one  that  can  lift  a  hoe  to  strike  it  into  the  earth,  standing  stontly  to 
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their  labonn,  and  tear  np  the  rootes  and  bashes,  which  the  first  veaie  bears  them  a 
very  thm^crop,  till  the  soard  of  the  earth  be  rotten,  and  therefore  they  have  been  forced 
to  cut  their  bread  rery  thin  for  a  long  season.  But  the  L.ord  i?  pleased  to  provide  for 
them  great  store  of  fish  in  the  spring  time,  and  especially  Alewives  ahont  the  hignesse 
of  a  Herring.  Many  thousands  of  these  they  used  to  put  under  their  Indian  come, 
which  ihcy  plant  in  hills  five  foote  asunder,  and  assuredly  when  the  Lord  created  this 
corn,  he  had  a  speciall  eye  to  supply  these  his  people's  wants  with  it,  for  ordinarily 
five  or  six  grains  doth  produce  six  hundred.  As  for  flesh  they  looked  not  for  any  in 
those  times  (although  now  they  have  plenty)  unlesse  they  could  barter  with  the 
Indians  for  venison  or  rockoons,  whose  flesh  is  not  much  ioferiour  Unto  lambe.  Thei 
toile  of  a  new  plantation  being  like  the  labours  of  Hercules  never  at  an  end,  yet  are 
none  so  barbarously  bent  (under  the  Mattaeusets  especially)  but  with  a  new  plantation 
they  ordinarily  gather  into  church  fellowship,  so  that  pastors  and  pcojde  suffer  the  in- 
conveniences together,  which  is  a  great  means  to  season  the  sore  labours  they  under- 
lie. And  verily  the  edge  of  their  appetite  was  greater  to  spirituall  duties,  at  their 
first  coming  in  time  of  wants,  than  ailerward.  Many  in  new  plantations  have  been 
forced  to  go  barefoot,  and  bareleg,  till  these  latter  dayes,  and  some  in  time  of  frost  and 
snow ;  yet  were  they  then  very  healthy  more  than  now  they  are.  In  this  wildemesse 
worke  men  of  estates  speed  no  better  than  others,  and  some  much  worse  for  want  of 
being  inured  to  such  hard  labour ;  having  laid  out  their  estate  upon  cattell  at  five  and 
twenty  pound  a  cow,  when  they  came  to  winter  them  with  in-land  hay,  and  feed  upon 
such  wild  fother  as  was  never  cot  before,  they  could  not  hold  out  the  winter,  but 
ordinarily  the  first  or  second  yeare  after  their  coming  up  to  a  new  plantation,  many 
of  their  cattell  died,  especially  if  they  wanted  salt-marshes.  And  also  those,  who 
supposed  they  should  feed  upon  swines  flesh  were  cut  short,  the  wolves  commonly 
feasting  themselves  before  them>  who  never  leave  neither  flesh  nor  bones,  if  th^  be 
not  scared  away  before  they  have  made  an  end  of  their  meale.  As  for  those  who  laid 
out  their  estate  upon  sheepe,  they  speed  worst  of  any  at  the  beginning  (although 
some  have  sped  the  best  of  any  now)  for  untill  the  land  be  often  fed  by  other  cattelL 
sheepe  cannot  live,  And  therefore  they  never  thrived  till  these  latter  days.  Horse  had 
then  no  better  successe,  which  made  man^  an  honest  gentleman  travell  a  foot  £ar  a 
long  time,  and  some  have  even  perished  with  extreme  beate  in  their  travells.  As  also 
the  want  of  English  graine,  wheate,  barley,  and  rie,  proved  a  sore  affliction  to  some 
stomacks,  who  could  not  Uve  upon  Indian  bread  and  water,  yet  were  they  compelled 
to  it  till  cattell  increased,  and  the  plowes  could  but  goe.  Instead  of  apples  and  peais, 
they  had  pomkins  and  Squashes  ot  divers  kinds.  Their  lonesome  condition  was  very 
grievous  to  some,  which  was  much  aggravated  by  continuall  feare  of  the  Indians 
approach,' whose  cruelties  were  much  spoken  of,  and  more  especially  during  the  time 
of  the  Pequot  wars.  Thus  this  poore  people  populate  this  bowling  desert,  marching 
manfnUy  on  (the  Lord  assisting)  through  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  sorest  labours 
that  ever  any  with  such  weak  means  have  ^one." 

The  soil  of  Concord  is  various,  consisting  of  rocky,  sandy,  and 
moist  land ;  but  it  is  in  general  fertile.  It  contains  no  hills  of  con- 
sequence except  Nassinuttj  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  town. 
Concord  river  passes  through  the  central  part  of  the  town;  the 
North  or  Assabeth  river  unites  with  the  Concord  or  Sudbury  river 
about  half  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  center  of  the  village.  Concord  is 
the  half  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  village  con- 
tains two  Congregational  churches,  a  court-house,  jail,  a  bank,  (the 
Concord  Bank,)  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  about  eighty 
dwelling-houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  in  the  town 
one  cotton  factory,  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pipes  and  sheet  lead,  one  for  carriages,  and  one  for  lead  pencils, 
besides  others  for  other  articles.  Concord  is  13  miles  south  of 
Lowell,  30  north-east  of  Worcester,  and  16  north-westerly  of  Bos- 
ton.   Population,  2,023. 

The  following  is  a  south  view  of  Col.  Daniel  Shattuck's  residence 
in  Concord,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  wide  street  or  common,  in 
die  central  part  of  the  village.    A  part  of  this  building  was  ereoled 
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Oolond  Shattucl^s  rtsidence,  Concord. 


during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
thepublic  stores. 

The  general  court  has  frequently  held  its  sessions  in  this  town, 
ai\d  in  the  year  1774  the  provincial  congress  selected  it  as  the 
place  of  their  meeting.  A  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  and 
military  stores  being  deposited  here,  Gen.  Gage,  who  commanded 
the  British  troops  at  Boston,  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775, 
sent  a  detachment  to  destroy  them.  The  British  troops,  who  took 
every  precaution  to  march  secretly  to  Concord,  were  discovered  at 
a  very  early  period.  The  church  bell  at  Concord  rung  an  alarm  a 
little  before  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  the  British  troops  had 
fired  on  the  militia  at  Lexington,  they  proceeded  on  to  Concord. 
The  following  very  interesting  and  circumstantial  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  this  place  is  extracted  from  the  History  of  the  Town 
of  Concord,  by  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  an  octavo  volume  of  392 
pages,  published  in  Boston  by  Russell,  Odiome  &  Co.,  and  in  Con- 
cord by  John  Stacy,  1835. 

"  Guards  were  stationed  at  the  north  and  south  bridges,  below 
Dr.  Heywood's,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  Jonathan  Farrar 
was  then  commander  of  the  guard.  In  case  of  an  alarm,  it  was 
asreed  to  meet  at  Wright's  tavern,  now  Deacon  Jarvis's.  A  part 
of  the  company  under  Captain  Brown  paraded  about  break  of 
day ;  and  being  uncertain  whether  the  enemy  was  coming,  they 
were  dismissed,  to  be  called  together  by  the  beat  of  drum.  Soon 
afterward  the  minute-men  and  militia,  who  had  assembled,  paraded 
on  the  common,  and,  after  furnishing,  themselves  with  ammunition 
at  the  court-house,  marched  down  below  the  village  in  view  of  the 
Lexington  road.  About  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  minute  com- 
pany from  Lincoln,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  Dr.  Prescott,  came 
mto  town,  and  paraded  in  like  manner.  The  number  of  armed 
men,  who  had  now  assembled,  was  about  one  hundred.  The  morn- 
ing had  advanced  to  about  seven  o'clock ;  and  the  British  army 
were  soon  seen  approaching  the  town  on  ^e  Lexington  road.  The 
nm  dume  with  peculiar  splendor.     The  glittering  arms  of  eight 
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Tiandred  soldiers,  'the  flower  of  the  British  army,'  were  full  in 
view.  It  was  a  novel,  imposing,  alarming  sight.  What  was  to 
1>edone?  At  first  it  was  thought  best  that  they  should  face  the 
enemy,  as  few  as  they  were,  and  abide  the  consequences.  01  this 
opinion,  among  others,  was  the  Rev.  William  Emerson,  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  town,  who  had  turned  out  amongst  the  first  in  the 
morning  to  animate  and  encourage  his  people  by  his  counsel  and 

Satriotic  example.  *  Let  us  stand  our  ground,'  said  he ;  *  if  we 
ie,  let  us  die  here  ! '  Eleazer  Brooks,  of  Lincoln,  was  then  on  the 
hill.  *  Let  us  go  and  meet  them,'  said  one  to  him.  *  No,'  he 
answered,  '  it  will  not  do  for  tis  to  begin  the  war.'  They  did 
not  then  know  what  had  happened  at  Lexington.  Their  number 
was,  however,  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  enemy,  and  it 
was  concluded  best  to  retire  a  short  distance,  and  wait  for  rein- 
forcements. They  consequently  marched  to  the  northern  declivity 
of  the  burying-ground  hill,  near  the  present  site  of  the  court-house. 
They  did  not,  however,  leave  their  station  till  the  British  light 
infantry  had  arrived  within  a  few  rods'  distance.    *    *    *    * 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  British  troops  entered  the  town.  The  six 
companies  of  light  infantry  were  ordered  to  enter  on  the  hill  and 
disperse  the  minute  men  whom  they  had  seen  paraded  there.  The 
grenadiers  came  up  the  main  road,  and  halted  on  the  common. 
Unfortunately  for  the  people's  cause,  the  British  ofiicers  had 
already  been  made  somewhat  acquainted,  through  their  spies  and 
the  tones,  with  the  topography  of  the  town,  and  the  situation  of 
many  of  the  military  stores.  On  their  arrival  they  examined,  as 
well  as  they  could,  by  the  help  of  spyglasses,  from  a  post  of  obser- 
vation on  the  burying-ground  hill,  the  appearance  of  the  town, 
condition  of  the  provincials,  &c.  It  was  found  that  the  provin- 
cials were  assembling,  and  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  fir^ 
object  of  the  British  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  north  and  south 
bridges,  to  prevent  any  militia  from  entering  over  them.  Accord- 
ingly, while  Colonel  Smith  remained  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  he 
detached  six  companies  of  light  infantry,  under  command  of  Capt 
liiwrence  Parsons  of  his  own  regiment,  to  take  possession  of  the 
north  bridge,  and  proceed  thence  to  places  where  stores  were  de- 
posited. Ensign  D'Bernicre,  already  mentioned,  was  ordered  to 
direct  his  way.  It  is  also  intimated  that  tories  were  active  in  guid- 
ing the  regulars.  Captain  Beeman  of  Petersham  was  one.  On 
their  arrival  there,  three  companies,  under  command  of  Captain 
Lawrie  of  the.  43d  regiment,  were  left  to  protect  the  bridge ;  one  of 
those,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Edward  Thornton  Gould,  para- 
ded at  the  bridge,  the  other,  of  the  4th  and  10th  regiments,  fell 
back  in  the  rear  towards  the  hill.  Captain  Parsons  with  three, 
companies  proceeded  to  Colonel  Barrett's,  to  destroy  the  stores 
there  deposited.  At  the  same  time  Captain  Mundey  Pole,  of  the 
10th  regiment,  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  south  bridge, 
and  destroy  such  public  property  as  he  could  find  in  that  direction. 
The  grenadiers  and  marines,  under  Smith  and  Pitcaim,  remained 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  all  means  in  their  power  were 
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used  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  military  stores.  By  the 
great  exertions  of  the  provincials  the  principal  part  of  the  public 
stores  had  been  secreted,  and  many  others  were  protected  by  the 
innocent  artifice  of  individuals.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  the 
grenadiers  broke  open  about  sixty  barrels  of  flour,  nearly  one  half 
of  which  was  afterwards  saved;  knocked  off  the  trunnions  of 
three  iron  twenty-four  pound  cannon,  and  burnt  sixteen  new  car- 
riage-wheels, and  a  few  barrels  of  wooden  trenchers  and  spoons. 
The  liberty-pole  on  the  hill  was  cut  down,  and  suffered  the  same 
fate.  About  five  hundred  pounds  of  balls  were  thrown  into  the 
mill-pond  and  into  wells.        #        #        #        #        # 

"  While  the  British  were  thus  engaged,  our  citizens  and  part  of 
our  military  men,  having  secured  what  articles  of  pubUc  property 
they  could,  were  assembling  under  arms.  Beside  the  minute-men 
and  militia  of  Concord,  the  military  companies  from  the  adjoining 
towns  began  to  assemble ;  and  the  number  had  increased  to  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred,         #        *        # 

'^  Joseph  Hosmer,  acting  as  adjutant,  formed  the  soldiers  as  they 
arrived  singly  or  in  squads,  on  the  field  westerly  of  Colonel  Jonas 
Buttrick's  present  residence ;  the  minute  companies  on  the  right 
and  the  militia  on  the  left,  facing  the  town.  He  then,  observing 
an  unusual  smoke  arising  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  went  to  the 
officers  and  citizens  in  consultation  on  the  high  ground  near  by, 
and  inquired  earnestly,  '  Will  you  let  them  bum  the  town  down?' 
They  then,  with  those  exciting  scenes  before  them,  deliberately, 
with  noble  patriotism  and  firmness,  '  resolved  to  march  into  the 
middle  of  the  town  to  defend  their  homes,  or  die  in  the  attempt ;' 
and  at  the  same  time  they  resolved  not  to  fire  unless  first  fired 
upon.     *  They  acted  upon  principle  and  in  the  fear  of  God.' 

"  Colonel  Barrett  immediately  gave  orders  to  march  by  wheeling 
from  the  right  Major  Buttrick  requested  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rob- 
inson to  accompany  him,  and  led  them  in  double  file  to  the  scene 
of  action.  When  they  came  to  the  road  leading  from  Captain 
Brown's  to  the  bridge,  a  part  of  the  Acton  minute  company,  under 
Captain  Davis,  passed  by  in  front,  marched  towards  the  bridge  a 
short  distance,  and  halted.  Being  in  files  of  two  abreast,  the  Con- 
cord minute  company,  under  Captain  Brown,  being  before  at  the 
head,  marched  up  the  north  side,  till  they  came  equally  in  front. 
The  precise  position,  however,  of  each  company  cannot  now  be 
fully  ascertained.  This  road  was  subject  to  inundations,  and  a 
wall  was  built  with  large  stones  on  the  upper  side,  in  which  posts 
were  placed,  connected  together  at  their  tops  with  poles  to  aid  foot* 
passengers  in  passing  over  in  times  of  high  water. 

"  The  British,  observing  their  motions,  immediately  formed  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  soon  began  to  take  up  the  planks  of 
the  bridge.  Against  this  Major  Buttrick  remonstrated  in  an  ele- 
vated tone,  and  ordered  a  quicker  step  of  his  soldiers.  The  British 
desisted.  At  that  moment  two  or  three  guns  were  fired  in  quick 
succession  into  the  river,  which  the  provincials  considered  as  alarm- 
guns  and  not  aimed  at  them.    They  had  arrived  within  ten  or  fif- 
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teen  rods  of  the  bridge,  when  a  single  gun  was  fired  by  a  British 
soldier,  the  bail  from  which,  passing  under  Cobnel  Robinson's  arm, 
slightly  wounded  the  side  of  Luther  Blanchard,  a  fifer  in  the  Acton 
company,  and  Jonas  Brown,  one  of  the  Concord  minute  men.    This 

Sm  was  instantly  followed  by  a  volley,  by  which  Captain  Isaac 
avis  and  Abner  Hosmer,  both  belonging  to  Acton,  were  killed,  a 
ball  passing  through  the  body  of  the  former,  and  another  through 
the  head  of  the  latter.  On  seeing  this.  Major  Buttrick  instantly 
leaped  from  the.  ground,  and  partly  turning  to  his  men,  exclaimed, 
*  Fire,  fellow-soldiers,  for  God's  sake,  fire ! '  discharging  his  own 
gun  almost  in  the  same  instant.  His  order  was  instantly  obeyed ; 
and  a  general  discharge  from  the  whole  line  of  the  provincial 
ranks  took  place.  Firing  on  both  sides  continued  a  few  minutes. 
Three  British  soldiers  were  killed ;  and  Lieutenemts  Sunderland, 
Kelley,  and  Gould,  a  sergeant,  and  four  privates,  were  wounded. 
The  British  immediately  retreated  about  half  way  to  the  meeting- 
house, and  were  met  by  two  companies  of  grenadiers,  who  had 
been  drawn  thither  by  *  the  noise  of  battle.'  Two  of  the  soldiers 
killed  at  the  bridge  were  left  on  the  ground,  where  they  were 
afterwards  buried  by  Zachariah  Brown  and  Thomas  Davis,  Jun.; 
and  the  spot  deserves  to  be  marked  by  an  ever-enduring  monu- 
ment, as  the  place  where  the  first  British  blood  was  spilt, — where 
the  life  of  the  first  British  soldier  was  taken,  in  a  contest  which 
resulted  in  a  revolution  the  most  mighty  in  its  consequences  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  Most  of  the  provincials  pursued  them  across 
the  bridge,  though  a  few  returned  to  Buttrick's  with  their  dead. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  went  immediately  across  the  Great 
Field  to  intercept  the  enemy  on  their  retreat  at  Merriam's  Comer. 
From  this  time  through  the  day,  little  or  no  military  order  wm 

f reserved.  Every  man  chose  his  own  time  and  niode  of  attack, 
t  was  between  10  and  11  o'clock  when  the  firing  at  the  bridge 
took  place,  and  a  short  time  after  Captain  Parsons  and  his  party 
returned  unmolested  from  Colonel  Barrett's.        m        *        m 

"  By  this  lime  the  provincials  had  considerably  increased,  and  were  constantly  arriv- 
ing from  the  neighboring  towns.  The  British  had  but  partially  accomplished  the  objecls 
of  their  expedition ;  the  quantity  of  public  stores  destroyed  bemg  very  small  in  compaxi. 
son  with  what  remained  untouched.  They  observed,  however,  with  no  little  anxiety 
and  astonishment,  the  celerity  with  which  the  provinciajl^  were  assembling,  and  the  de- 
termined resolution  v/ith  which  they  were  opposed.  Hitherto  their  superior  numbers 
had  given  them  an  advantage  over  such  companies  as  had  assembled ;  but  they  now 
began  to  feel  that  they  were  in  danger,  and  resolved,  from  necessity,  on  an  immediate 
retreat.  They  collected  together  their  scattered  parties,  and  made  some  hasty  provi- 
sion for  the  wounded.      ***#*• 

*<  The  designs  of  the  enemy  were  now  fully  developed ;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
provincials  was  highly  excited.  Many  of  them  were  determined  to  be  revenged  for  the 
wanton  cruelties  which  had  been  committed.  They  had  followed  the  retreating  party 
between  the  bridge  and  the  village,  and  fired  single-handed  from  the  high  ground,  or 
from  behind  such  shelter  as  came  in  their  way;  and  thus  began  a  mode  of  warfare 
which  cost  many  a  one  his  life. 

"  The  king's  troops  retreated  in  the  same  order  as  they  entered 
town,  the  m&ntry  on  the  hill  and  the  grenadiers  in  the  road,  but 
with  flanking  parties  more  numerous  and  farther  from  the  main 
body.    Chi  arriving  at  Merriam's  Comer  they  were  attacked  by  the 
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provincials  who  had  proceeded  across  the  Great  Fields,  in  oonjonc-- 
tion  with  a  company  from  Reading,  under  command  of  the  late 
Governor  Brooks.  Several  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  several 
wounded ;  among  the  latter  was  Ensign  Lester.  None  of  the  pro- 
vincials were  injured.  From  this  time  the  road  was  literally  lined 
with  provincials,  whose  accurate  aim  generally  produced  the 
desired  effect  Guns  were  fired  from  every  house,  barn,  wall,  or 
covert.  ##♦«♦# 

"  An  express  was  sent  from  Lexington  in  the  morning  to  Gene- 
ral Gage  to  inform  him  of  what  had  happened  there ;  and  about  9 
o'clock  a  brigade  of  about  1,100  men  marched  out  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  Right  Honorable  Hugh  Earl  Percy,  a  brigadier-gene- 
ral, consisting  of  the  marines,  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  the  4th,  47th, 
and  38  th  regiments,  and  two  field-pieces.  This  reinforcement  ar- 
rived at  Lexington  about  2  o'clock,  placed  the  field-pieces  on  tlie 
high  ground  below  Monroe's  tavern,  and  checked  for  about  half 
an  hour  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  provincials.  During  this  time 
they  burnt  the  house,  barn,  and  other  out-buildings  of  Deacon  Jo- 
seph Loring,  the  house,  bam,  and  shop  of  Mrs.  Lydia  MuUiken, 
and  the  house  and  shop  of  Mr.  Joshua  Bond.  By  the  aid  of  this 
reinforcement  they  were  able  to  effect  their  retreat  to  Charlestown, 
though  not  without  sustaining  continual  losses  on  the  way.  They 
arrived  about  7  o'clock,  having,  during  a  dav  unusually  hot  for 
the  season,  marched  upwards  of  36  miles,  ana  endured  almost  in- 
credible suffering.  All  the  provisions  they  had  had  were  obtained  by 
purchase  or  plunder  from  the  people,  their  provision-wagons  hav- 
ing been  taken  by  the  Americans.  Some  of  them  '  were  so  much 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the 
ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths  like  dogs'  after  the 
chase.'  Our  militia  and  minute-men  pursued  them  to  Charles- 
town  Neck,  many  of  whom  remained  there  during  the  night; 
others  returned  home. 

«  The  damage  to  private  praperty  by  fire,  robbery,  and  destmetioii,  was  estimated  al 
£274  16s.  7<2.  m Concord;  £1761  Is,  5d.  in  Lexington;  and  £1202  Bs,  Id.  in  Gam^ 
bridge. 

«0f  the  provincials  49  were  killed,  36  wonnded,  and  5  missing.  Captain  Charles 
Miles,  Captain  Nathan  Barrett,  Jonas  Brown,  and  Abel  Prescott,  jr.,  of  Concord,  were 
wounded.  Captain  Isaac  Davis,  Abner  Hosmer,  and  James  Hayward,  of  Acton,  were 
killed,  and  Lather  Blanchard  voonded.  Captain  Jonathan  Wilson,  of  Bedford,  was 
kiUed,  and  Job  Lane  wounded. 

<<  Of  the  British,  73  were  killed,  172  wxnmded,  and  26  missing ;  among  whom  were 
18  officers,  ID  sergeants,  2  dnimmers,  and  240  rank  and  file.  Among  the  wonnded 
were  Lieutenant  Colonels  Francis  Smith  and  Benjamin  Bernard.  Lieutenant  Edward 
Hall  was  wounded  at  the  north  bridge  and  taken  prisoner  on  the  retreat.  He  died  the 
next  day,  and  his  remains  were  delivered  up  to  General  Gage.  Lieutenant  £dwaid 
Thornton  Gould  was  also  wounded  at  the  bridge  and  taken  prisoner  on  the  retreat  *' 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  monument  recently 
erected  at  Concord,  at  the  place  where  the  old  north  bridge  of  Con- 
cord crossed  the  river.  It  is  constructed  of  granite,  with  &e  follow- 
ing inscription  on  the  marble  inlet : — 

''  Herb,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1776,  was  made  the  first  forcible  re- 
sistance to  British  aggression.  On  the  opposite  bank  stood  the  Ame- 
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Monument  at  Concord. 

rican  militia.  Here  stood  the  invading  army,  and  on  this  spot  the 
first  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  war  of  tiie  Revolution,  whicn  gave 
Independence  to  these  United  States.  In  gratitude  to  God  and  in 
the  love  of  Freedom,  this  monument  was  erected  A.  p.  1836." 

The  monimient  stands  a  few  rods  westward  of  the  public  road, 
near  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  who  gave  the  land  for  the 
above  purpose.  The  entrance  to  the  bridge  was  between  the  treeg 
seen  standing  by  the  water's  edge  on  each  side  of  the  monument 
These  trees  were  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  two 
British  soldiers  who  were  killed  at  this  spot  were  buried  a  few  feet 
from  the  monmnent.  The  place  is  marked  by  two  rough  stones, 
seen  on  the  left,  by  the  two  persons  represented  in  the  engraving. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  this 
town.  The  oldest  monument  is  in  the  Hill  burying-ground,  in- 
scribed thus:  "Joseph  Merriam,  aged  47  years,  died  the  20  of  April, 
1677." 

Here  lies  Interred  the  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daniel  Bliss,  Pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Concord,  who  Deceased  the  11th  day  of  May,  Anno  Dpm :  17(34,  iBtatis 
snse  50. 

Of  this  beloved  Disciple  and  Minister  of  Jesas  Christ  *t  is  justly  observable,  that,  in 
addition  to  his  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  he  was  distinguishedly  favoured  with  those 
eminent  Graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Meekness,  Humility,  and  Zeal,)  which  rendered 
him  peculiarly  fit  for  and  enabled  him  to  go  thro'  the  great  and  arduous  work  of  the 
Gospel  Ministry,  upon  which  he  entered  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  The  Duties  of 
the  various  Characters  he  sustained  in  life,  were  performed  with  peat  strictness  and 
fidelity.  As  a  private  Christian  he  was  a  bright  Example  of  Hohness  in  Life  and  Pa- 
rity in  Conversation.  But  in  the  execution  of  y«  ministerial  office  he  shone  with  Pe- 
culiar Lustre, — a  spirit  of  Devotion  animated  a^l  his  performances : — his  doctrine  drop'd 
as  y  Rain  and  his  lips  distilled  like  the  Dew : — his  Preaching  was  powerful  and 
Searching ; — and  he  who  blessed  him  with  an  uncommon  Talent  in  a  particular  Appli- 
cation to  y*  Consciences  of  men,  crowned  his  skilful  Endeavours  w*^  great  success. 
As  y  work  of  the  Ministry  was  his  great  Delight,  so  he  continued  fervent  and  diligent 
in  y*  Performance  of  it,  till  his  Divine  Lord  called  him  from  his  Service  on  Earth  to 
the  Glorious  Recompense  of  Reward  in  Heaven ;  where  ai  one  who  has  turned  many 
onto  Righteousness  ne  shines  as  a  star  for  ever  and  ever. 

49 
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"  His  soul  WBS  of  y*  Angelic  FnuaWy 
The  Same  Ingredients,  and  the  moald  y*  same. 
Whom  y*  Creator  makes  a  Minister  of  Fame." 

Watts. 

In  Memory  of  Capt.  JOHN  STONE,  the  Architect  of  that  Modem  and  iostly 
Celebrated  Piece  of  Architectnie,  Charles  River  Bridge.  He  was  a  man  of  good  Nato- 
ral  abilities,  which  seemed  to  be  adorned  with  Moral  Virtnes  and  Christian  Graces. 
He  departed  this  life  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1791,  in  the  63  year  of  his  age. 

This  stone  is  designed  by  its  durability  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  and  by  its  colour 
to  signify  the  moral  character,  of  Miss  ABIGAIL  DUDLEY,  who  died  Jan.  4,  1812, 
aged  73. 

The  following,  generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Daniel  Bliss, 
Esq.,  has  often  been  published  and  admired. 

God  wiUs  us  free ;— man  wills  us  slaves.  I  will  as  Crod  wills ;  God's  will  be  done. 
Here  lies  the  body  of  JOHN  JACK,  A  native  of  Africa,  who  died  March,  1773,  aged 
about  sixty  years.  Though  bom  in  a  land  of  slavery,  He  was  bom  free.  Though  he 
lived  in  a  land  of  liberty,  He  lived  a  slave ;  Till  by  ms  honest,  though  stolen  labours, 
He  acquired  the  source  of  slavery,  Which  ^ve  htm  his  freedom :  Though  not  long 
before  Death,  the  grand  tyrant,  Gave  him  his  final  emancipation.  And  put  him  on  a 
footing  with  kings.  Though  a  slave  to  vice,  He  practised  tnose  virtues,  without  which 
kings  are  but  slaves. 

Here  lyes  interred  the  remains  of  Mr.  Hugh  Cargill,  late  of  Boston,  who  died  in 
Concord,  January  12,  1799,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Cargill  was  bom  in  Bel* 
lyshannon,  in  Ireland,  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1774,  destitute  of  the  comforts 
m  life ;  but  by  his  industry  and  good  economy  he  acquired  a  good  estate ;  and,  hav- 
ing no  children,  he  at  his  death  devised  his  estate  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Ca^lll, 
and  to  a  number  of  his  fhends  and  relations  by  marriage,  and  especially  a  large  and 
generous  donation  to  the  town  of  Concord  for  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes. 


How  atrai^e,  O  God,  who  rainu  oa  high,        I 
That  I  should  come  ao  ftr  to  die,  I 

And  loAFe  my  frieadi^  wbera  I  mm  bred,         | 


To  kr  my  bonaa  with  atrangera  dead. 
But  I  haTa  hopaa  whao  I  anae 
To  dwall  wkh  thee  in  yonder  okiea. 


DRACUT. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1701.  This  is  principally  an 
agricultural  town,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Merrimac.  Tnis  town 
has  a  tolerably  good  soil,  and  is  watered  by  Beaver  brook,  which 
crosses  it  from  New  Hampshire,  and  many  smaller  streams.  Since 
the  rapid  increase 'of  the  population  in  Lowell,  a  good  market  has 
been  found  for  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  town.  ^'  A  fine 
and  picturesque  bridge  was  built  many  years  since  irom  this  town 
to  ChelmsfoTCl,  over  the  head  of  Pawtucket  falls.  The  piers  are 
fbimded  on  the  rocks  that  divide  and  break  the  falls,  and  the 
arches  springing  from  took  to  rock,  and  the  water  foaming  be- 
neaA,  has  a  wild  and  romantic  appearance.  Another  elegant  and 
costly  bridge,  just  below  the  falls,  connects  this  town  with  Lowell. 
It  was  built  in  1826,  is  about  600  feet  long,  is.  roofed  the  whole 
length,  and  presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance."  In  1837,  there 
was  in  the  town  1  woollen  mill,  with  4  sets  of  machinery ;  700 

Surs  of  boots  and  13,600  of  shoes  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
12,000 ;  the  value  of  cutlery  manufactured  was  $4,000.  Popu- 
lation, 1,898.  Distance,  16  miles  from-  Concord,  18  from  Haver- 
hill, and  27  from  Boston. 
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DUNSTABLE. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1663.  This  is  a  sihall  township; 
the  land  is  rather  level,  and  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  Nashua 
river  forms  the  western  border  of  the  town,  and  then  passes  into 
Hen  Hampshire.  There  are  three  churches,  1  Congregational,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  670.  Distance,  18  miles 
from  Concord,  6  south  of  Nashua  village,  and  37  from  Boston. 

**  Capt.  John  LoreU,  (or  Lovewell,  as  his  name  was  formerly  written,)  the  hero  of 
Pigwackety  and  six  of  his  men^  were  from  this  town.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in 
several  bloody  fights  with  the  Indians,  and  taken  several  scalps,  for  which  he  received 
a  bounty  of  KK)  pounds  each,  from  the  treasury  of  the  colony.  In  Feb.  1724,  he  and 
his  followers  surprised  and  lolled  a  party  of  ten  Indians,  as  they  were  sitting  around 
a  fire,  and  received  1,000  pounds  for  their  scalps  at  Boston !  In  April,  1725,  Capt.  Lovell 
and  Lieut.  Joseph  Farwell,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Koblnns,  Ensign  John  Harwood,  Sergeant 
Noah  Johnson,  Robert  Usher,  and  Samuel  Whiting,  from  this  town,  Ensign  Seth  Wy- 
man,  Thomas  Richardson,  Timothy  Richardson,  Ichabod  Johnson,  and  Josiah  John- 
son, of  Wobum :  Ebeneaser  Davis,  Josiah  Davis,  Josiah  Jones,  David  Melvin,  Eleazar 
Melvin,  Jacob  Farrar,  and  Joseph  Farrar,  of  Concord :  chaplain  Jonathan  Frye,  of 
Andover ;  Sergeant  Jacob  Fullum,  of  Westoin ;  Corp.  Edward  Lingfield,  of  Diernr ; 
Jonathan  Kittiredge  and  Solomon  Eies,  of  Billerica;  John  Jefts,  Daniel  Woods. 
Thomas  Woods,  John  Chamberlain,  Elias  Barron,  Isaac  Lakin,  and  Joseph  Grilson,  of 
Groton;  Ebenezer  Ayer  and  Abiel  Asten,  of  Haverhill;  with  several  others  who 
returned  without  reaching  the  field  of  action,  to  the  number  of  46  in  all,  set  out  for 
Pigwacket,  then  the  resi^ce  of  the  celebrated  Indian  chief,  I'augus.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  having  reached  the  borders  of  a  pond  in  what  is  now  Fryeburg,  MiEune,  thqr 
were  attacked  by  about  80  Indians,  witn  all  the  fury  of  the  most  determined  hostility, 
and  the  exultation  of  expected  victory.  The  heroic  band  maintained  Ae  fight  from 
morning  till  night,  when  the  enemy  withdrew ;  having  three-fourths  of  their  number 
killed  or  wounded.  Of  LoveU's  party,  himself  and  eight  more  were  dead,  four  were 
groaning  with  the  agony  of  mortal  wounds,  several  were  wounded  less  severely,  nine 
remained  unhurt,  and  one  had  fled  at  the  onset.  Lieut.  Robbins  was  left  mortally 
wounded  on  the  field  of  action ;  Lieut.  Farwell,  chaplain  Frye,  Davis  and  Jones,  pro- 
ceeded about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  they  failed  ana  were  left ;  the  two  former  per- 
ished. Davis  and  Jones,  after  inexpressible  sufiisring,  reached  a  place  of  safety.  The 
pond  alone,  by  protecting  their  rear,  saved  them  firom  total  destruction.  Capt.  Tyng. 
of  Mass.,  after  a  few  days,  proceeded  to  the  spot,  to  bunr  the  dead ;  13  were  interred 
on  the  field,  and  their  names  inscribed  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees ;  but  more  durable 
records  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  sangninaiy  conflict." — Spa/brd^s  Gaz. 


FRAMINOHAM. 


FBAMiNeHAM  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1700.  In  this  year 
it  was  by  the  general  court  "  ordered  that  said  plantation,  called 
Framinghani)  be  henceforth  a  township  retaining  the  name  of 
Framingham,  and  have  and  enjoy  all  the  priviledges  of  a  town 
according  to  law.  Saving  unto  Sherbon  all  the  rights  of  land 
granted  by  the  general  court  to  the  first  inhabitants,  and  those 
since  purchased  by  exchange  with  the  Indians  of  Natick,  or  other-* 
wise,  all  the  farms  lying  within  said  township  according  to  the 
former  grants  of  this  general  court."  On  the  same  day  this  grant 
was  made  by  the  legislature,  a  petition,  by  mutual  concert,  was 
made  for  a  large  tract  of  land  north-east  of  said  plantation,  termed 
Sudbury  FarmSj  to  be  annexed  to  the  new  township,  which  was 
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readily  granted.  The  first  minister  of  the  place  was  Rev.  John 
Swift,  who  was  ordained  Oct,  1701,  and  died  in  1745,  aged  67. 
Tlie  church  at  the  time  of  its  organization  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing members : 


Henry  Rice,  Simon  Mellen, 

Daniel  Rice,  Deac.       Peter  Cloise, 
Jona.  Hemingway,  do.  Benjamin  Bridges, 
Thomas  Drury,  Caleb  Bridges, 

Thomas  Walker,         Thomas  Mellen, 
John  Stow,  Benjamin  Nurse, 


Samuel  Winch, 
Thomas  Frost, 
John  Haven, 
Isaac  Bowen, 
Stephen  Jennings, 
Nathaniel  Haven. 


Eastern  view  of  Rramingham,  (central  part.) 


This  village  is  about  half  way  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  being 
21  miles  from  the  former  and  20  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The 
village  consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  2  Con- 
gregational, one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  I  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist. 
Fart  of  the  Unitarian  church  is  seen  on  the  right,  the  Orthodox 
church  on  the  left,  near  which  is  seen  in  the  distance  the  tower  of 
the  Universalist  church.  The  next  building  in  the  distance  west- 
ward of  the  Unitarian  church  is  the  academy,  which  is  constructed 
of  stone;  the  spire  seen  near  this  building  is  that  of  the  Baptist 
church.  The  town-house,  having  pillars  at  each  end,  is  seen  in 
the  distance,  in  the  enclosed  green.  Saxontnlle,  a  manufacturing 
village,  is  situated  about  two  miles  north-east  from  this  place,  and 
has  a  Congregational  church.  The  "  Framingham  Bank"  has  a 
capital  of  $99,450.  Population,  2,881.  The  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter  railroad  passes  through  this  town,  about  2  miles  south  from 
the  village.  This  town  is  watered  by  Sudbury  river,  a  principal 
branch  ot  the  Concord  river.  The  surface  of  the  town  cannot  be 
ccmsid^red  as  hilly  or  plain ;  it  consists  mostly  of  gentle  eminences 
and  depressions,  every  acre  being  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
soil  on  the  high  arable  land  is  rather  gravelly,  but  generally, 
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tfaroaghout  the  town,  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  raising  of  rye  and 
com. 

The  Framingham  cotton  and  woollen  manufactory  was  incor- 
porated in  1813,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The  Saxon  manufac- 
tory was  incorporated  in  1824.  ''This  company  purchased  the 
Leicester  fsu^tory  the  same  year,  and  the  stock  was  united  in  the 
same  corporation  by  act  of  court,  Feb.  8, 1825 ;  capital  $150,000." 
In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  5  woollen  mills,  11  sets  of  wool- 
len machinery ;  wool  consumed,  744,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured, 
268,640  yards,  valued  at  $311,800;  males  employed,  105;  females, 
141 ;  capital  invested,  $415,000.  There  were  1,524  pairs  of  boots 
and  34,955  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $31,293 ;  value 
of  paper  manufactured,  $46,000.  There  were  7,777  straw  bonnets 
manu&ctured,  the  value  of  which  was  $16,358. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  ntionu- 
ment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  the  first  minister  of  this  place,  with  a 
translation. 

Hie  jacet  qui  obiit  A.  I).  1745,  Ai»rilis  24to,  ^tatisqne  anno  67mo.  vir  Die  Reveren- 
dns  n.  JoKAHNBs  Swift.  Botibos  et  nadYut  et  acquisitis  bmatns ;  Docendi  Artifex, 
Exemplar  virendi  Felix,  dnm  vixit  mores  exhibens  secandum  Diyinas  Regnias  £p 

o  necessarioa :  commiscena  pnidentLam  SerpenUs  columbaeque  innocentiam 

commerciom  cum  eo  habentibos.  In  vita  perchanis,  atque  gratam  sui  etsi  moestam 
memoriam  post  mortem  suis  relinquens : — Qai  per  varios  casus  Variaqne  remm  dis- 
erimina,  atque  usque  ad  niortem,  raram  Discretionem,  Modestiam,  Patientiam,  volun- 
tatique  Supremi  Numinis  submissionem  spectandam  prsBbens,  jam  tandem  in  Bomino 
requievit,  adoptionem  scilicet  corporis  obruti  Bedemptionem,  expectabundus. 

(Here  lies  die  Reverend  John  Swift,  who  died  in  1745,  April  24^*  in  the  67th  year 
of  ma  age.  Adorned* with  gifis  both  native  and  acquired ;  he  was  a  master  in  the  art 
of  teachmg ;  a  model  of  living,  conforming  all  his  acts  to  the  divine  laws.  To  all  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  he  exhibited  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  innocence  of 
the  dove.  While  living,  he  was  very  much  beloved,  and  he  left  at  death  a  grateful, 
though  mournful  memoty  to  his  friends.  Through  many  scenes  and  trials,  and  even 
untp  death,  he  manifested  a  rare  discretion,  modesty,  patience,  and  submission  to  the 
iKvine  Will.  He  at  length  rests  with  the  Lord,  looking  for  the  addption,  that  is^  the 
xedemptum  of  the  body.] 


GROTON. 


GftOTON  was  originally  a  grant  by  the  general  court,,  made  May 
23,  1656,  of  eight  miles  square,  to  Mr.  Dean  Winthrop  and  others, 
at  a  place  called  Petapaway^  and  included  the  greatest  part  of  the 
towns  of  Pepperell  and  Shirley,  and  parts  of  Dunstable,  Westford, 
Littleton,  and  Harvard.  Mr.  Dean  W  inthrop,  being  a  son  of  John 
Winthrop,  tfie  first  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony,  probably 
named  the  place  Groton,  from  the  town  in  England  whence  the 
family  came.  The  grant,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  times,  says, 
"the  court  judgeth  it  meet  to  grant  the  petitioners  eight  miles 
square  in  the  place  desired,  to  make  a  comfortable  plantation,"  and 
it  is  ordered  to  be  laid  out  "  with  all  conveni«it  speed,  that  so 
no  encouragement  may  be  wanting  to  the  petitioners  for  the  speedy 
procuring  of  a  godly  minister  among  them."   Among  the  first  set^ 
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tiers  were  WiUiam  Martin,  Richard  Blood.  Robert  Blood,  and  John 
Lakin.  The  precise  time  of  the  first  settlement  is  not  Imown,  but 
a  committee  of  the  general  court,  appointed  October,  1669,  report, 
that  there  are  not  above  four  or  five  families  there,  though  *'  it 
will  afibrd  a  comfortable  accommodation  for  sixty  families  at 
least" 

The  first  town  record  to  be  found  is  as  follows : — "  At  a  generall 
town  meeting,  June  W^  1662,  It  was  agreed  uppon,  that  the  house 
for  the  minister  should  b^  set  uppon  the  plane  whare  it  is  now 
framing."  Also,  "  that  the  meeting-house  shall  be  sett  upcm  the 
right  hand  of  the  path,  by  a  small  white  oak,  marked  at  the  sow- 
west  side  with  two  notches  and  a  blaze."  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants increased  until  the  year  1676,  when,  having  been  three  times 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  in  Philip's  war,  they  abandoned  the  place. 
A  new  setuement  took  place,  it  is  believed,  in  the  spring  of  1678. 

TTie  first  minister  of  Groton  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  or- 
dained 1663,  left  the  inhabitants  in  1676.  His  successors  have 
been  Gershom  Hobart,  ordained  1678,  dismissed  1704  or  6 ;  Dud- 
ley Broadstreet,  ordained  1706,  dismissed  1712 ;  Caleb  Trowbridge, 
ordained  1716,  died  1760 ;  Samuel  Dana,  ordsuned  1761,  dismis- 
sed 1776 ;  Daniel  Chaplin,  ordained  1778,  retired  by  reason  of  age 
1826;  Charles  Robinson,  installed  1826,  dismissed  1838;  Rev. 
Geor^  W.  Wells,  installed  Nov.  21,  1838.  A  Presbyterian  society 
was  mcorporated  in  1788,  but  it  never  had  an  ordained  minister, 
and  has  become  extinct.  In  1826,  a  part  of  the  first  parish  seceded 
and  formed  an  Orthodox  society ;  whose  ministers  have  been  John 
Todd,  ordained  1827,  dismissed  1833 ;  Charles  Kitteridge,  install- 
ed 1833,  dismissed  1836 ;  Dudley  Phelps,  installed  1836,  the  pre- 
sent minister.  A  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  1832,  and  ^ey 
have  Amasa  Saunderson  for  their  minister. 

Groton,  as  now  bounded,  is  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  having 
many  aisles  in  its  boundary  lines.  None  of  its  original  boundaries 
are  retained,  except  one  mile  on  Townsend  on  the  west,  and 
Massapoag  Pond  on  the  N.  East.  Its  present  area  is  about  27,360 
acres ;  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  viz.  the  central  part,  is  an  excellent 
soil  for  grass,  com,  barley,  or  most  crops  usually  cultivated  in  New 
Enfiiana 

The  village,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  contains  two  meeting- 
houses, one  academy,  two  district  school-houses,  five  mercantile 
shops,  two  taverns,  and  seventy  other  dwelling-houses.  The  en- 
graving is  tf  north-western  view  of  the  Unitarian  church,  and  the 
academy,  seen  on  the  right,  ia  the  southern  part  of  the  village. 
This  place  is  17  miles  from  Concord,  14  to  Lowell,  30  to  Worces- 
ter, and  34  to  Boston.    Population,  2,067. 

At  the  west  part  of  the  town,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  center,  on  the  Squannacook  river,  there  is  a  paper-mill,  which 
will  employ  firom  8  to  10  hands.  There  are  two  tanneries,  and  4 
grist  and  saw-mills,  llie  town  is  mostly  a  farming  town,  and 
formerly  has  raised  large  quantities  of  hops,  but  the  recent  low 
prices  have  discouraged  the  hop  growers.    In  1837,  the  value  of 
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iVbitA-fMstem  vUw  of  the  Congregatumal  Chwreh  and  Aeademtfy  Oroton, 

clothing  manufactured  was  $24,000;  number  of  garments,  11,000; 
males  employed,  3 ;  females,  245. 

The  following,  respecting  the  Indian  depredations  in  this  towa, 
is  from  Dwight's  Travels,  yoL  ii. 

"  Groton,  in  the  early  periods  of  its  settlement,  ezjserienced  its  sliare  of  Indian  de- 
predations. It  was  incorporated  in  1655.  In  1676,  a  bod^  of  savages  entered  it  on  the 
second  of  March,  plundered  several  houses,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  cattle.  On  the 
ninth,  they  ambushed  four  men,  who  were  driving  their  carts,  lolled  one,,  and  took  a 
second :  but,  while  they  were  disputing  about  the  manner  of  putting  him  to  death,  he 
e^capea.  On  the  thirteenth,  about  four  hundred  of  these  people  assaulted  Groton  again. 
The  mhabitants,  alarmed  by  the  recent  destruction  of  Lancaster,  had  retreated  into  five 
garrisoned  houses.  Four  of  these  were  within  musket-shot  of  each  other.  The  fifth 
stood  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Between  the  four  neighboring  ones  were  gathered  all 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inhabitants. 

"  In  the  morning  two  of  the  Indians  showed  themselves  behind  a  hill,  near  one  of 
the  four  garrisons,  with  an  intention  to  decoy  the  inhabitants  out  of  their  fortifications. 
The  alarm  was  immediately  given.  A  considerable  part  of  the  men  in  this  ,garrison, 
and  several  from  the  next,  imprudently  went  out  to  surprise  them ;  when  a  large  body, 
who  had  been  lying  in  ambush  for  this  purpose,  arose  instantaneously,  and  fired  upon 
them.  The  English  fled.  Another  party  of  the  Indians,  at  the  same  time,  came  npon 
the  rear  of  the  nearest  garrison,  thus  deprived  of  its  defence,  and  began  to  pull  down 
the  palisades.  The  flying  English  retreated  to  the  next  garrisqn ;  and  the  women  and 
children,  forsaken  as  they  were,  escaped,  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  to  the 
same  place  of  safety.  The  ungarrisoned  houses  in  the  town  were  then  set  on  fire  by 
the  savages. 

<<  In  a  similar  manner  they  attempted  to  surprise  the  solitary  garrison,  one  of  their 
people  being  employed  to  decoy  the  English  out  of  it,  into  an  ambush  in  the  neighbor- 
nood.  The  watch,  however,  discovering  the  ambush,  gave  the  alarm,  and  prevented 
the  mischief  intended.  The  next  day  the  Indians  withdrew ;  having  burnt  about  Ibrty 
dwelling-houses  and  the  church,  together  with  bams  and  out-houses.  John  Monocoy 
their  leader,  during  the  preceding  day,  with  the  same  spirit  which  is  exhibited  with  so 
much  vanity  and  naughtiness  in  the  proclamations  of  General  Burgoyne,  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  when  entering  France,  and  General  Le  Clerk  when  attacking  St.  Domin- 
go, insulted  the  inhabitants  of  Groton  with  his  former  expk>its  in  burning  Lancaster 
and  Medfield ;  threatened  that  he  would  bum  Groton,  Chelmsford,  Concord,  and  Bos- 
ton ;  and  declared,  amid  many  tannts  and  blasphemies,  that  he  could  do  whatever  he 
pleased.  His  threatening  against  Groton  he  executed ;  but,  instead  of  burning  the  other 
towns,  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  a  few  months  afterwards,  led  through  the  streets  of 
Boston  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  and  hanged.    His  three  compeers  in  haughtiness 
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met  with  a  fate  differing  in  finrm  from  his ;  but  by  the  inglariooB  and  miaenliie  end 
of  their  efforts  are  exhibited  to  oiankiad  as  solemn  monitions  of  the  madness,  as  well 
as  immetyi  of  arrogating  to  a  human  arm  that  disposal  of  events  which  belongs  only 
to  Gkxi.  One  would  think,  that  Sennacherib  and  Rabshakeh  had  long  since  tangfat  this 
lesson  effectually.  For  Monoco,  ignorance  may  be  pleaded ;  for  the  Christian  boasters 
there  is  no  excuse." 


HOLLISTON. 

The  first  settlements  were  made  in  this  town  about  1710.  In 
1724,  the  people  had  increased  to  thirty-four  families,  and  finding 
it  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  distance,  to  att^id  meeting  and 
do  duty  in  Sherburne,  they  petitioned  the  town  to  set  them  ofi^ 
which  was  amicably  voted.  The  same  year,  (1724)  they  were 
incorporated  by  the  general  court;  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
Thomas  Hollis,  of  London,  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  university  in 
Cambridge,  the  place  was  called  Holliston.  The  soil  in  this  town 
is  generally  of  a  good  quality ;  a  small  branch  of  Charles  river  rises 
in  this  town,  and  anords  a  good  water-power.  There  is  <me 
woollen  factcHry,  one  of  thread,  and  one  of  combs.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  brogans  are  made  here,  emplojring  about  300  men,  wo- 
men and  children.  There  are  2  churches,  1  for  Congregationalists 
and  1  Methodist  Distance,  21  miles  S.  of  Concord,  6  N.  E.  of 
'  Hopkinton,  and  24  south-westerly  firom  Boston.  Population^  1,776. 
In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  20,803  pairs  of 
boots,  244,578  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $241,626;  males  employ- 
ed, 312 ;  females,  149.  There  were  26,680  straw  bonnets  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $33,210. 

The  first  church  was  gathered,  and  Mr.  James  Stone  was  or- 
dained the  first  pastor  here,  in  172iB.  In  1743,  Mr.  Joshua  Prentiss 
was  ordained  the  second  minister ;  he  continued  pastor  42  years, 
and  died  in  1788.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Timothy  Dickinson, 
the  third  minister,  who  was  ordained  in  1789.  December,  1763, 
and  January,  1764,  were  remarkable  for  what  is  called  the  great 
sickness  in  Holliston.  "  The  patients  were  violently  seized  with  a 
piercing  pain  in  the  breast  or  side :  to  be  seized  with  a  pain  in  the 
head  was  not  common ;  the  fever  high.  The  greater  part  of  those 
that  died  were  rational  to  the  last;  they  lived  three,  four,  five,  and 
six  days  after  they  were  taken.  In  some  instances,  it  appears, 
they  strangled,  by  not  being  able  to  expectorate ;  some  in  this  case, 
who  were  thought  to  be  in  their  last  moments,  were  recovered  by 
administering  oil.  In  about  six  weeks  fifty-three  persons  died, 
forty-one  of  whom  died  within  twenty-two  days."  The  following 
account  of  this  sickness  is  extracted  from  the  account  kept  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Prentiss.  "  December  31st,  seven  lay  unburied.  Janu- 
ary 4th,  ten  lay  unburied,  in  which  week  seventeen  died.  There 
were  two,  three,  four,  and  five  buried  for  many  days  successively. 
Of  those  who  died,  fifteen  were  members  of  this  church."  "  We 
are  extremely  weakened  by  the  desolation  death  has  made  in 
many  of  the  most  substantial  ftunilies  among  us ;  four  families 
wholly  broken  up,  losing  both  their  heads.    The  sickness  was  so 
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piGvalent,  that  but  few  funilies  escaped ;  for  more  than  a  month, 
there  was  not  enough  well  to  tend  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead, 
though  they  spent  tfieir  whole  time  in  these  services ;  but  the  sick 
suflFered  and  the  dead  lay  unburied;  and  thaj;,  notwithstanding 
help  was  procured,  and  charitable  assistance  anorded,  by  many  in 
the  neighboring  towns."  "We  are  a  small  town,  consisting  of 
about  eighty  families,  and  not  more  than  four  hundred  souls.'' 


HOPKINTON, 


The  principal  part  of  this  town  was  purchased  of  the  natives  by 
Mr.  Leverett,  president  of  Harvard  college :  its  Indian  name  was 
Quansigamog,  A  hill  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  town  was  called 
by  the  natives  Megonko.    It  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 

Erpetuating  the  legacy  of  Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.  to  Harvard  col- 
JC)  and  was  called  Hopkinton,  in  honor  to  his  name.  It  was 
leased  out  by  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  college  to  the  first 
settler^.  The  settlement  began  about  the  year  1710  or  12,  and 
was  never  interrupted ;  the  town  was  incorporated  in  December, 
1716. 

Hopkinton  is  hilly,  interspersed  with  small  valleys,  and  well 
watered.  There  are  two  ponds  in  the  westerly  part  of  this  town. 
Proni  one,  which  is  called  White-Hall  Pond,  issues  one  of  the  ex- 
treme branches  of  the  Concord  river,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Merrimac.  From  the  other,  called  the  North  Pond,  (although  it 
lies  nearly  south  of  the  first,  about  two  miles  distant,)  issues  one 
of  the  extreme  branches  of  Providence  or  Blackstone  river.  One 
of  the  extreme  branches  of  Charles  river  also  takes  its  rise  in  this 
town.  The  Mineral  Spring  in  this  town,  near  White-Hall  Pond, 
is  much  visited.  It  contains  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  iron.  There  is  a  large  and  commodious  hotel  at  this  place, 
and  it  is  a  fashionable  place  of  resort,  situated  within  three  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  at  Westborough, 
and  7  miles  from  the  Blackstone  canal,  at  Northbridge.  There 
are  in  the  town  4  churches,  (2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1 
MethodisO  3  cotton  factories,  and  2,166  inhabitants.  Distant  24 
miles  S.  W.  of  Concord,  30  northerly  from  Providence,  14  easterly 
from  Worcester,  and  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Boston,  In  1837,  there 
were  3  cotton  mills ;  3,428  spindles ;  cotton  goods  manufactured. 
666,900  yards;  valued  at  $56,350.  There  were  72,300  pairs  ot 
boots  and  16,600  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $162,300; 
males  employed,  234 ;  females,  24.  There  were  2,960  straw  bonnets 
manufactured,  valu^  at  $6,360. 

The  firtft  church  was  gathered,  and  the  first  pastor,  Rev.  Samuel 
Barrett,  was  ordained,  in  1724;  in  1772,  Rev.  Elijah  Fitch  was 
ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Fitch  died  in 
17a3,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  in  1791.  Some 
time  after  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Barrett,  the  first  Congregational 
60 
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Western  view  in  the  central  part  of  Hepkinton, 

minister,  a  number  of  the  inhabitaaits  of  the  Episcopal  order  living 
in  the  town,  the  Rev.  Roger  Price,  a  gentleman  of  eminence  and 
ability,  came  from  England,  and  erected  a  house  near  the  middle 
of  the  town  for  public  worship,  and  endowed  it  with  a  glebe,  and 
public  worship  was  performed  under  his  ministry  for  a  number  of 
years.  After  his  removal  to  England,  he  sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trout- 
beck,  who  officiated  as  minister  for  some  time. — The  two  churches 
in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  represented  in  the  above  engraving, 
are  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  descends  with  considerable 
abruptness  to  the  eastward. 

In  or  about  the  year  1746,  twelve  men  and  a  boy  were  enlisted 
in  this  town,  by  Capt.  Prescott,  of  Concord,  to  go  upon  the  expe- 
dition to  Cuba.  They  went,  and  all  died  there,  except  the  boy. 
The  boy  returned ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  the  old  people,  that 
they  were  twelve  of  the  most  robust  young  men  in  the  town.  Their 
names  were 

Edward  Carrel,  Francis  Peirce,  Samuel  Frale, 

Henry  Walker,  Thomas  Belloes,  Samuel  demons, 

Henry  Walker,  Jr.,     Eleazer  Rider,  Ebenezer  CoUer, 

Gideon  Gould,  Cornelius  Claflen,        Samuel  Rosseau. 

Within  the  Umits  of  this  town  was  formerly  a  village  of  praying 
Indians ;  the  following  is  from  Gookin's  account : 

'' Magimkaquog  is  the  seventh  town  where  praying  Indians 
inhabit.  The  signification  of  the  place's  name  is  a  place  of  great 
trees.  It  is  situated  partly  within  the  bounds  of  Natick  and  partly 
upon  the  lands  granted  to  the  coimtry.  It  lieth  west-southerly  from 
Boston  about  twenty-four  miles,  near  the  mid* way  between  Natick 
and  Hassanamessit.  The  number  of  their  families  is  about  eleven, 
and  about  fifty-five  souls.  There  are  men  and  women,  eight 
members  of  the  church  at  Natick,  and  about  fifteen  baptized  per- 
sons. The  quantity  of  the  land  belonging  to  it  is  about  three 
thoxisand  acres.    The  Indians  plant  upon  a  great  hill,  which  is 
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Tery  fertile.  These  people  worship  God  and  keep  the  Sabbath, 
and  observe  civil  order,  as  do  the  other  towns.  They  have  a  con- 
stable and  other  officers.  Their  ruler's  name  is  Pamphaman ;  a 
sober  and  active  man,  and  pious.  Their  teacher's  name  is  Job ; 
a  person  well  accepted  for  piety  and  abilities  among  them.  This 
town  was  the  last  settling  of  the  old  towns.  They  have  plenty  of 
com,  and  keep  some  cattle,  horses,  and  swine,  for  which  the  place 
is  well  accommodated." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  second  edition  of  a  Century 
Sermon,  preached  in  this  place  in  1815,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howe.  It 
is  introduced  here  t6  show  the  nature  of  some  of  the  controversies 
which,  oiHring  to  human  imperfection,  will  occasionally  take  place 
between  a  minister  and  his  people.  Of  the  merits  of  the  following 
case,  the  author  has  no  information,  excepting  what  is  published 
in  the  serpion.  He  would,  however,  observe,  that  in  controversies 
of  this  kind  there  is  generally  some  fault,  on  both  sides,  and  that 
men,  when  associated  in  a  body,  will  oftentimes  do  acts  which  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  do  in  their  private  capacity.  Mr.  Howe,  in 
the  course  of  this  sermon,  says — 

"When  the  public  took  sides  upon  politics,  your  minister  was  a  federalist,  though  he 
was  sensible  a  very  ^reat  majority  or  the  town  were  of  (jlifierent  sentiments.  He  be- 
lieved then,  as  he  bebeves  now,  that  he  ought  to  have  more  regard  to  his  country  than 
to  an7  particular  part  of  it ;  and  when  he  has  occasionally  preached  political  sermons, 
fhey  have  repeatedly  occasioned  uncomfortable  feelings. 

"  Another  difficulty  your  minister  has  had  to  encounter  was  the  want  of  support.  A 
Tftst  change  has  taken  place  in  the  expen.ses  of  dressing  and  living  since  my  ordina- 
tion^ and  yet  no  addition  has  been  made  to  my  salary. 

"When  a  candidate,  I  determined  I  would  never  settle  till  I  saw  a  reasonable  proa* 
pect  of  a  comfortable  support,  and  when  settled  that  I  would  never  complain  or  my 
aato^.    I  remained  of  this  mind  till  I  had  been  vour  minister  for  fifteen  yeals. . 

'*  fiome  down  with  the  fatigues  of  manual  labor,  pressed  into  the  woods  in  the  win- 
ter, to  the  plough  in  the  spring,  and  into  the  meadow  in  the  summer,  to  support  my 
fainilv  comfortably  and  fulfil  my  promises,  I  felt  the  business  of  the  miDistry  was 
greatly  neglected ;— -thut  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  m  wf 
profession,  unless  the  people  did  more  toward  my  support. 

« I  committed  my  thoughts  to  paper,  then  communicated  them  to  four  brethren  of 
the  church,  then  to  the  church  as  a  body,  and  afterward  to  the  town." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  this  communication  : 

"When  you  gave  me  a  call  to  settle  with  you  in  the  gospel  ministry,  and  the  town 
had  concurred  and  made  their  propasals,  I  took  the  matter  under  serious  consideration. 
I  considered  the  unanimity  of^  the  church  and  town  as  favorable  circumstances,  and 
the  proposals  that  were  made  with  respect  to  my  support,  as  reasonable,  thougn  not 
large.  The  ministerial  land  I  was  sensible  was  goon,  though  the  state  of  cultivation 
was  very  bad,  and  the  fences  extremely  poor.  It  then  appeared  to  me,  if  I  should  be 
favored  with  prosperity,  with  the  knowledge  I  thought  I  hadof  agriculture,  that  1  should 
be  able  to  support  a  family.  With  those  views  I  gave  my  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
was  ordained,  and  soon  had  a  family.  At  this  time,  every  article  of  provision  was  low, 
labor  was  cheap,  and  my  income  was  sufficient  for  my  support.  Bat  within  two  years 
from  my  ordination,  moneys  began  to  depreciate,  and  the  price  of  labor  to  rise ;  my  sala- 
ry has  continued  depreciating  and  labor  rising,  till  it  is  not  worth  more  than  half  what 
it  was  when  I  was  settled. 

«I  have  always  been  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  transacting  money  business  with 
any  people  j  and  from  this  impression  have  labored  with  my  hands,  to  make  provision 
for  my  lamily,  and  fulfil  my  promises.  I  have  scarcely  ever  suffered  myself  to  make 
any  complaints ;  but  I  find  at  present,  that  my  expenses  are  increasing  and  fhy  income 
decreasing.    Thishasledmemtoconsiderableperplexity  withr^pecttomy  duty.  If 
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I  ask  a  dismissum  and  nmore,  it  mast  be  vith  a  ooasiderable  loss  of  propeity.    If  I 

remain  as  I  am,  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  any  better  times.  If  I  exert  myself  more  in 
laboring  with  my  hands,  it  must  be  disadrantageoas  both  to  yon  and  me :  for  then  I 
mnst  neglect  my  professional  business.  If  I  advertise  my  house  and  land  for  sale,  it 
will  appear  precipitate.  If  I  propose  to  the  town  to  purchase  it  for  the  next  minister, 
and  ask  them  to  dismiss  me ;  I  know  not  how  this  will  operate.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
the  ministry ;  but  if  I  should  ever  remove,  it  is  full  time,  for  I  have  probably  spent  the 
best  part  of  my  life  among  you.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  expense  of  candidate  preach- 
ing was  four  or  five  dollars  a  Sabbath;  now  it  is  eight  or  ten.  Then  the  members  of 
our  general  court  had  one  dollar  per  day,  now  they  have  two  dollars  per  day.  A  com- 
mon laborer  at  thattime  had  fifty-five  or  sixty  dollars  per  year ;  now  they  have  130, 
140,  and  some  150  dollars  a  year.        ♦        *        •        •        ♦        * 

"  In  these  circumstances,  brethren,  I  request  your  advice.  Shall  I  ask  a  dismission  f 
Or,  shall  I  ask  to  have  the  depreciation  made  up  on  my  salary?  Shall  I  ask  the  town 
to  purchase  my  house  and  land  ?  Or,  shall  I  advertise  it  in  a  public  paper  ?  Or,  ought 
I  to  remain  satisfied  as  I  am? 

*'  It  costs  me  this  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  one  man's  labor,  who  can- 
not do  my  business  either  winter  or  summer ;  and  if  I  add  to  this  sum  the  reasonable 
expense  of  his  board,  it  will  amount  to  as  much  as  the  town  pay  to  my  support.  It 
will  be  said  that  the  ministerial  land  is  much  more  productive  than  formerly :  this  is 
tme ;  but  how  comes  it  to  pass  ?  Is  it  not  in  consequence  of  the  labor  and  expense  I 
have  been  at  to  cultivate  and  fence  it  ?  Some  years  I  have  expended  as  much  on  the 
land  as  the  whole  of  the  income. 

"  If  it  should  be  said  I  have  other  income,  I  ask,  is  it  right  for  me  to  spend  the  pro- 
perty that  was  left  to  my  wife,  by  her  parents,  while  I  am  preaching  to  a  people  well 
able  to  support  me,  when,  perhaps,  by  and  by,  she  may  be  left  in  poverty  and  dis- 
tress? 

"  If  a  farm  be  let  out  at  the  halves,  the  buildings  and  fences  will  soon  be  out  of  re- 
pair, and  the  land  impoverished.  If  all  the  labor  be  hired  to  carrv  on  a  farm,  and  pay 
ttie  other  expenses,  the  income  to  the  owner  will  be  but  small.  I  say  these  things  to 
show  you  my  situation,  and  to  convince  you,  that,  shoidd  I  ask  a  dismission  in  a  few 
montltf,  you  ought  not  to  think  it  unreasonable." 

The  manner  in  which  the  town  acted  upon  Mr.  Howe's  com- 
munication is  seen  by  the  following. 

"  The  town  met  on  Dee.  15,  1806.  Mr.  Howe  was  called  upon  to  read  to  the  town 
the  communication  he  had  made  to  the  church.  Upon  which  the  vote  was  put,  *  to  see 
if  the  town  will  (on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  money)  add  9116  67  to  the  yearlj 
salary  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  till  such  time  as  labor  and  provisions  fall  in  thnr 
prices  as  low  as  when  he  was  ordamed.'  This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  ma* 
jority. 

"Then  Mr.  Howe  propose  to  see  if  the  town  would  add  $116  67  till  such  time  as 
the  members  of  our  general  court  receive  less  than  two  dollars  per  day  for  their,  ser^ 
vices.    This  was  negatived  bv  a  large  majority. 

"  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  add  1 1 16  67  for  seven  years,  from 
the  first  day  of  January  next.    This  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

"  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  make  up  one  half  the  depreciation 
on  his  salary,  from  this  time,  while  he  continues  their  mimster.  This  passed  in  the 
negative  by  a  large  majority. 

*<  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will,  in  future,  give  him  two  hundred 
dollars  for  his  annual  salary,  and  average  it  on  labor,  corn,  rye,  cider,  butter  and 
cheese,  beef  and  pork,  at  the  prices  they  bore  on  the  day  of  his  ordination.  This 
passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

"  Then  Mr.  Howe  |>roposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  purchase  his  house  and  land,  and 
keep  it  for  the  next  minister.    This  passed  in  Uie  negative  by  a  large  majority. 

"  Then  Mr.  Howe  proposed  to  see  if  the  town  will  request  the  church  by  a  vole  to 
grant  him  a  dismission.    This  passed  in  the  neg^ve  by  a  large  majority. 

<<  Then  Mr.  Howe  said  he  hsul  but  one  proposition  more  to  make  j  which  was,  to  see 
if  the  town  were  willing  he  should  publish  the  communication  he  had  made  to  the 
church,  and  read  to  the  town  this  day,  and  all  the  doings  of  the  town  thereon.  And 
this  also  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majoritv. 

Attest,         EPHRAIM  READ,  SWa  Clerk." 

Near  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  Mr.  Howe  says, — 
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"  My  Iffethren,  may  I  ask  a  <iiieation,  a  plain^  simple  qnestion  ?  ,  How  shall  I  obtain 
Tonr consent?  Shall  I  take  siience  for  consent?  Your  countenances  discover  a  wil- 
ungness. 

*'  The  question  is  this :  do  you  know  by  what  means  I  have  become  so  rich  as  to 
have  a  great  house,  finished  and  furnished ;  a  farm,  a  herd  of  cattle,  a  flock  of  shdep, 
horses,  and  money  at  interest  ?    I  sav  nothing;  about  my  debts  to-day. 

«  Shall  I  answer  the  question  ?  The  principal  reason  is  this ;  because  I  have  been 
doing  ffour  busmesSf  and  neglecting  my  own.  What  is  your  business  ?  Your  business 
is  to  support  your  minister ;  and  that  is  what  I  have  been  doing,  for  more  than  twenty 
vears.  And  what  is  ffiy  biainess  ?  My  business  L*!  to  study  and  preach ;  and  in  tli^  I 
have  never  abounded.  It  is  true,  I  have  been  absent  from  public  worship  not  more 
than  four  or  five  Sabbaths  for  twenty-five  years ;  but  I  have  frequentlv  been  present, 
and  attempted  to  preach,  when  it  has  been  mortifying  to  me,  and  couM  not  have  been 
edifjring  to  you.  I  have  sometimes  administered  reproof,  both  to  the  church  and  the 
society,  in  a  maimer  that  has  been  thought  to  discover  some  degree  of  severity ;  but  in 
these  cases  yon  have  always  had  good  sense  enough  to  know  you  richly  deserved  it." 


LEXINGTON. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1712.  The  face  of  the  town  is 
rather  rough  and  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  not  of  the  first  quality  for 
cultivation.  There  are,  however,  some  good  farms  and  extensive 
meadows  on  the  branches  of  the  Shawshine  river,  several  of  which 
rise  in  this  town.  In  1837,  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufac- 
tured in  this  place  was  $12,278;  fur  caps  manufactured,  60,000; 
muffs  and  neck  ties,  600;  fur  capes,  400 ;  fur  gloves,  1,000  pairs; 
value  of  these  articles,  $73,000 ;  males  employed,  25 ;  females,  75 ; 
capital  invested,  |55,000.  There  was  also  an  establishment  for 
calico  printing.  Population,  1,622.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Con- 
cord, 13  from  Lowell,  and  10  from  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  far-famed  spot  where  the 
first  blood  was  shed  at  the  opening  of  the  great  drama  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  engraving  is  a  western  View  from  the  Concord  road, 
showing  the  Unitarian  church,  and  the  monument  on  Lexington 
green,  or  common.  The  monument  is  situated  on  a  small  eleva- 
tion of  ground  on  the  western  side  of  the  green ;  a  small  school- 
house  stood  on  this  spot  at  the  time  the  British  troops  fired  upon 
the  Americans,  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775.  The  church 
neen  in  die  engraving  stands  on  the  same  spot  where  the  ancient 
church  stood,  which  was  taken  down  in  1794,  when  the  present 
building  was  erected.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the 
monument : — 

Sacred  to  the  Liherty  and  the  Bights  of  Mankind ! !  f — ^The  Freedom  &  Independ- 
ence of  Amencay-^Sealed  and  defended  with  the  blood  of  her  sons. — This  Monument 
is  erected— By  the  InJiabitants  of  Lexington— Under  the  patronage,  and  at  the  expense 
of-^The  Ck>mmonwealth  of  Massachusetts, — To  the  memory  of  their  Fellow-Citizens 
— ^Ensign  Robert  Munroe,  Messrs.  Jonas  Parker,- Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan  Harring- 
ton, Jun' — Isaac  Muzzy,  Caleb  Harrington,  and  John  Brown— Of  Lexingtooy  and 
Asahel  Porter  of  Wobum— Who  fell  on  this  field,  the  first  victims  to  the— Sword  of 
British  Tyranny  &  Oppression— On  the  morning  of  the  ever  memorable — ^Nineteenth 
of  ApriL  An.  Dom.  1775.— The  Die  was  Cast ! ! !— The  Blood  of  these  Martyrs— In  the 
cause  M  Ood  Oc  their  Coimtry,— Was  the  Cement  of  the  Union  of  these  States  then — 
CdUmUf  dc  gave  the  spring  to  the  Spirit,  Firmnes»— And  Besolntion  of  their  Fellow- 
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Congregational  Church  and  Monument  at  Lexington, 

Citiseiks^-They  rooe  as  one  man  to  rerenge  their  brethren's — Blood,  and  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  to  assist  6c — Defend  their  native  Rights. — They  nobly  dared  to  be  fjree ! ! 
— The  contest  was  long,  bloody  6c  affecting, — Righteous  Heaven  approved  the  solemn 
upeal  J — ^Victory  crowned  their  arms ; — And  the  Peace,  Liberty,  &  Independence,  of 
the  United — States  of  America,  was  their  glorious  Reward. — Built  in  the  year  1799. 

The  house  seen  between  the  church  and  the  monument  was  in 
1776  the  public  inn,  kept  by  Mr.  John  Buckman ;  it  is  now  the  re- 
sidence of  Mr.  Rufus  Merriam.  The  Americans  at  the  time  they 
were  fired  upon  were  paraded,  perhaps,  four  or  five  rods  eastward 
of  the  monument,,  towards  the  bam  seen  in  the  engraving.  In  the 
extreme  distance,  on  die  right,  is  seen  the  tower  of  the  Baptist 
church,  on  the  Boston  road.  The  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
churches  consists  of  about  forty  dwelling-houses,  most  of  which 
are  situated  south-westward  of  the  monument. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  ancient  meeting-house  and  other 
buildings,  as  they  appeared  in  1775.  In  the  afternoon,  on  their 
retreat,  tlie  British  troops  fired  a  cannon  ball  through  this  meeting- 
house ;  it  passed  out  through  the  pulpit  window.  The  drawing 
was  made  from  a  large  print,  published  by  Mr.  Amos  Doolittle,  oi 
New  Haven,  Con.,  in  1775.  Mr.  Doolittle  and  Mr.  Earl,  who 
made  the  original  drawing,  were  both  members  of  the  govemor^s 

Suard  at  New  Haven,  which  company,  when  the  news  of  the 
loodshed  at  Lexington  reached  New  Haven,  immediately  volun- 
teered their  services,  took  up  their  march  for  Boston,  and  join^  the 
American  army  investing  that  place.  The  company  continued  at 
Cambridge  for  a  number  of  weeks  before  they  returned.  While 
here,  Mr.  Earl  and  Mr.  Doolittle  visited  Lexington  and  Concord, 
and  took  a  drawing  of  the  buildings  and  surrounding  scenery,  par- 
ticularly at  Lexington,  where  the  first  blood  was  shed.* 

*  The  author  of  this  work  wonld  here  state  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Do<dittle,  and  has  conversed  with  him  repeatedly  upon  the  subject  of  these  draw- 
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View  of  Lexington  Meeting-house  and  Buckman^s  Tavem  in  1775. 

"  At  about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  18lh,  a  detachment 
of  British  troops,  consisting  of  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  in  all 
about  eight  hundred,  embarked  from  Boston  in  boats,  ana  landed 
at  Lechmere  Point  in  Cambridge,  just  as  the- moon  rose.  To  pre* 
vent  discovery,  they  took  a  bypath  leading  to  the  main  road,  which 
obliged  them  to  wade  through  marshy  places  and  water  to  a  con- 
siderable depth. 

"  Governor  Gage,  by  posting  sentinels,  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
carrying  intelligence-  of  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  into  the 
country.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  could  escape  the  notice  of  the 
vigilant  and  active  General  Warren  and  his  compatriots.  Colonel 
Revere  and  a  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  seasonably  sent  out  of  Boston, 
to  give  information  to  Hancock  and  Adams,  and  to  others,  of  the 
movement  of  the  British  troops,  and  what  might  be  expected. 
Revere  and  Lincoln,  one  through  Charlestown,  the  other  through 
Roxbury,  met  at  Lexington.  They  both  brought  written  com- 
munications from  General  Warren,  that  a  large  body  of  the  king's 
troops  (supposed  to  be  a  brigade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men) 
had  embarked  in  boats,  and  gone  over  to  Lechmere  Point,  and  it 
was  suspected  they  were  ordered  to  seize  and  destroy  the  stores 
belonging  to  the  colony,  then  deposited  at  Concord.    The  march 


ings.  They  were  four  in  namber,  and  were  engraved  hj  Mr.  Boolittle.  Plate  1.  repre- 
sented the  Battle  of  Lexington.  Plate  2.  A  View  of  the  Town  of  Concord^  with  the 
ministerial  troops  destroying  the  stores.  Plate  3.  The  Battle  at  the  North  Bridge^  at 
Concord.  Plate  4.  The  South  Part  ofLexingtony  where  the  first  detachment  Was  joined 
by  Lord  Percy.  Being  familiar  with  these  engravings,  and  having  visited  the  places 
of  which  they  are  a  representation,  the  anthor  would  state  that  these  plates,  though 
rude  in  execution,  and  defective  in  point  of  perspective,  are  from  drawings  taken  on 
the  spot,  giving  a  faithful  representation  of  the  houses,  &c.,  as  they  appeared  at  that 
time.  These  engravings  may  be  considered  as  the  first  regular  series  of  historical 
prints  ever  published  in  this  country.  Mr.  Boolittle,  the  engraver,  died  in  1832,  after 
naving  industriously  applied  himself  to  the  basiness  of  engraving  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  The  '<  Battle  6f  Lexington''  was  his  first  attempt  in  the  art :  and  it  may  be  men- 
tionedj  as  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  last  day  he  was  able  to  perform  any  labor, 
lie  assisted  the  author  of  this  work  in  engraving  a  reduced  copy  of  this  plate. 
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of  the  British  troops  was  silent  and  rapid.  A  little  bef<ne  6 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  they  arrived  at  Lexington,  near  the  meeting-house, 
and  in  sight  of  the  militia  there  collected." 

Major  PUcatniy  (who  was  afterwards  killed  at  Bunker  Hill,) 
led  the  van ;  he  rode  up,  and,  addressing  the  militia  as  rebels,  or- 
der^ them  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  disperse.  This  order, 
as  far  as  it  regarded  the  throwing  down  of  their  arms,  appears  not  to 
have  been  obeyed/  Pitcaim  then  fired  his  pistol,  and,  flourishing 
his  sword,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire.  Eight  of  the  Americans 
were  killed ;  three  or  four  by  the  first  fire  of  the  British,  the  others 
after  they  had  left  the  parade.  The  following  deposition  of  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Woburn,  published  ia  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley's  "History  of  the 
Fight  at  Concord,"  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  event 

<'  I,  Stltanus  Wood,  of  Wobarn,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  aged  seventy-foor  rears,  do  testify  and  say,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1775, 1  was  an  inhabitant  of  Woburn,  living  with  Beacon  Obediah  Ken- 
dall:  that  about  an  honr  before  the  break  of  day  on  said  morning,  I  heard  the  Lexing- 
ton bell  ring ;  and  fearing  there  was  difficulty  there,  I  immediately  arose,  took  my  gun, 
and  with  Robert  Douglass  went  in  haste  to  Lexington,  which  was  about  three  miles 
distant.    When  I  arrived  there,  I  inquired  of  Captain  Parker,  the  commander  of  the 
Lexington  company,  what  was  the  news.    Parker  told  me  he  did  not  know  what  to 
believe,  for  a  man  had  come  up  about  half  an  hour  before,  and  informed  him  that  the 
British  troops  were  not  on  the  road.    But  while  we  were  talking,  a  messenger  came 
up  and  told  the  captain  that  the  British  troops  were  within  half  a  mile.    Parlrer  imme- 
diately turned  to  nis  drummer,  William  Diman,  and  ordered  him  to  beat  to  arms, 
which  was  done.    Captain  Parker  then  asked  me  if  I  wouM  parade  with  his  company. 
I  told  him  I  would.    Parker  then  asked  me  if  the  vonng  man  with  me  would  pcirade. 
1  spoke  to  PouglasS)  and  he  said  he  would  follow  the  captain  and  me.    By  this  time 
many  of  the  company  had  gathered  around  the  captain  at  the  hearing  of  the  drum, 
where  we  stood,  which  was  about  halfway  between  the  meeting-house  and  Buckman's 
tavern.    Parker  says  to  his  men,  'Every  man  of  you,  who  is  equipped,  follow  me,— 
and  those  of  you  who  are  not  equipped,  go  into  the  meeting-house  and  furnish  your- 
selves from  the  magazine,  and  immediately  join  the  company.^    Parker  led  those  of 
us  who  were  equipped  to  the  north  end  of  Lexington  common,  near  the' Bedford  road, 
and  formed  us  in  single  file.    I  was  stationed  about  in  the  center  of  the  company. 
While  we  were  standing,  I  left  my  place,  and  went  from  one  end  of  the  company  to  the 
other,  and  counted  every  man  who  was  paraded,  and  the  whole  number  was  tAtrty- 
eight  and  no  more.*    Just  as  I  had  finished  and  got  back  to  my  place,  I  perceived  the 
British  troops  had  arrived  on  the  spot  between  the  meeting-house  ana  Buckman's, 
near  where  Captain  Parker  stood  when  he  first  led  ofi"  his  men.    The  British  troops 
immediately  wheeled  so  as  to  cut  off  those  who  had  gone  into  the  meeting-house.    Tne 
British  troops  approached  us  rapidly  in  platoons,  with  a  general  officer  on  horseback 
at  their  head.    The  officer  came  up  to  within  about  two  rods  of  the  center  of  the  com- 
pany, where  I  stood,  the  first  platoon  being  about  three  rods  distant.    Thev  there 
halted.  The  officer  then  swung  his  sword,  and  said,  *  Lay  down  your  arms,  you  damn'd 
reibels,  or  you  are  all  dead  men — fire.'    Some  guns  were  fired  by  the  British  at  us  from, 
the  fin»t  platoon,  but  no  person  was  killed  or  hurt,  being  probably  charged  only  with 
powder.    Just  at  this  time.  Captain  Parker  ordered  every  man  to  take  care  of  himselC 
The  company  immediately  dispersed ;  and  while  the  company,  was  dispersing  and 
leaping  over  the  wall,  the  second  platoon  of  the  Briiish  fired,  and  killed  some  of  our 
men.    There  was  not  a  gnn  fired  by  any  of  Captain  Parker's  company  within  my 
knowledge.    I  was  so  situated  that  I  must  have  known  it,  had  any  thing  of  the  kind 
taken  place  before  a  total  dispersion  of  our  company.   I  have  been  mtimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  inhabitants  of  Lexington,  and  particularly  with  those  of  Captam  Parker's 
company,  and,  with  one  exception,  I  have  never  heard  any  of  them  say  or  pretend  that 
there  was  any  fixing  at  the  British  from  Parker's  company,  or  any  individual  in  it,  un- 
til within  a  year  or  two.    One  member  of  the  company  told  me,  many  years  since,  that 

*  This  does  not  include  those  who  went  into  the  meeting-house  and  were  "  cut  ofif.**^ 
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vfter  Eaikar*8  company  had  dispersed,  and  he  was  at  some  distance,  he  gave  them  '  the 
gats  of  his  gun.' 

"  After  the  British  had  begnn  their  march  to  Concord,  I  returned  to  the  common,  and 
found  Robert  Roe  and  Jonas  Parker  lying  dead  at  the  north  comer  of  the  common, 
near  the  Bedford  road,  and  others  dead  and  wounded.  I  assisted  in  carrying  the  dead 
into  the  meeting-house.  I  then  proceeded  towards  Concord  with  my  gun,  and  when  I 
came  near  the  tavern  in  Lexington,  now  kept  by  Mr.  Viles,  I  saw  a  British  soldier 
seated  on  the  bank  by  the  road.  I  went  to  him,  with  my  gun  in  readiness  to  fire,  if  he 
should  offer  to  resist.  I  took  his  gun,  cutlass,  and  equipments  from  him.  I  then 
proceeded  with  him  towards  Lexington,  and  meeting  a  Mr.  Welch  and  another  person, 
I  delivered  the  prisoner  to  them. 

<^  After  Welch  arrived  in  Lexington  with  the  prLsoner,  I  understood  that  another 
INTisoner  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Flagg,  and  that  they  were  conducted  to  BurlingtoUi 
and  put  under  the  care  of  Captain  James  Reed.  I  believe  that  the  soldier  who  surren- 
dered his  gun  to  me  was  the  first  prisoner  taken  by  the  Americans  on  that  day. 

SYLVANUS  WOOD." 

"  Middlesez,  ss.  June  nthj  1626.  Then  the  above-named  Sylvanus  Wood  personallf 
appeared,  and  subscribed  and  made  oath  to  the  foregoing  affidavit. 

"Before  me,  NATHAN  BROOKS,  JusHu  of  the  PeauJ* 

The  following  is  copied  from  an  inscription  on  a  monument  in 
the  Lexington  grave-yard. 

Here  lies  the  bodr  of  his  Excellency  William  Eustiss,  who  was  bom  ai  Cambridge, 
June  10th,  1753,  and  died  in  Boston,  reb.  6th,  1825.  He  served  his  country  as  a  sur* 
geon  through  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  her  political  affairs  he  subsequently  todc 
an  active  lead :  he  successively  filled  the  distinguished  places  of  Secretary  at  War 
of  the  United  States,  Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Court 
of  the  Netherhmds,  Representative  to  the  National  Congress,  and  Governor  of  tha 
Gonmionwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

To  the  honored  and  beloved  memory  of  a  Revolutionary  Patriot,  a  servant  of  his 
country  in  its  highest  trusts,  a  friend  to  his  country  in  its  darkest  hours,  an  eminent 
orator,  a  practical  statesman,  a  dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  husband,  this  monument 
is  erected  by  his  mourning  widow,  Caroline  Langdon  Eustiss.  He  hastened  to  his 
country's  service  on  the  eventful  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  here, 
within  the  precincts,  hallowed  by  the  blood  which  was  shed  that  dav^  after  an  hon- 
orable and  useful  Ufe,  he  rests  in  peace  and  hope,  conformably  to  his  last  wish,  by 
his  mother's  side. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  as  the  second  precinct  of  Concord 
in  1746.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1754,  by  the  name  of 
Lincoln,  which  name  was  given  by  Chambers  Russell,  Esq.,  whose 
ancestors  were  from  Lincolnshire,  England.  The  town  averages 
about  5  miles  in  length  and  3  in  breadth.  It  has  all  the  varieties 
of  soil,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest  Though  rough  and  un- 
even, it  contains  some  of  the  best  farms  in  the  county.  The 
most  celebrated  is  that  known  at  different  times  as  the  Russell, 
Codman,  and  Percival  farm.  Flints  or  Sandy  Pond,  containing 
about  197  acres,  derived  its  name  from  its  being  situated  on  the 
farm  of  Ephraim  Flint,  one  of  the  original  owners  of  Lincoln.  It 
is  a  favorite  resort  for  pickerel ;  and  its  fisheries  have  been  con- 
sidered of  so  much  importance,  that  an  act  was  passed  by  the  le- 
g'slature,  in  1^4,  prohibiting  any  person,  under  the  penalty  of  $2, 
om  fishing  with  "  more  than  one  hook"  between  the  1st  of  De- 
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cember  and  April.  Lincoln  is  three  and  a  half  miles  south-east- 
erly from  Concord,  and  16  north-westerly  from  Boston.  Popular 
lion,  694.  It  contains  one  Congregational  church,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  470  feet  above  high-water  mark  in  Boston.  This 
building  has  been  several  times  repaired.  A  steeple  was  built  in 
1755,  and  furnished  with  a  bell,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Brooks. 
The  first  minister,  Rev.  Wm.  Lawrence,  was  ordained  in  1748. 
The  following  is  the  inscription  on  his  monument : 

"In  tnemory  of  the  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  church  Of  Christ 
in  Lincoln,  who  died  April  11,  1780,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  and  32d  of  his  minis- 
trf.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  abilities,  both  natural  and  acqoired,  a  judicioos 
(tivine,  a  faithfUl  minister,  and  firm  supporter  of  the  order  of  the  churches.  Ia  his  last 
Kickness,  which  was  long  and  distressing,  he  exhibited  a  temper  characteristic  of  the 
minister  and  christian.  *  Be  thou  Duthful  onto  de&th,  and  I  wiU  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life.' » 
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This  town  was  formerly  a  gore  of  land  not  included  in  any  of 
the  adjoining  towns:  it  remained  in  this  state  many  years  after 
they  were  incorporated.  It  was  but  thinly  inhabited  by  some 
English  people,  together  with  Indians  Uving  on  their  ancient  settle- 
ments, and  was  Imown  by  the  name  of  Na^hoba.  In  1715,  upon 
tfie  petition  of  one  Whitcomb  and  Powers,  this  place  was  incorpo- 
rated into  a  town,  by  the  name  of  Littleton.  It  was  so  called  after 
the  name  of  the  Hon.  George  Lyttleton,  Esq.,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  In  return  for 
the  honor  done  to  his  name,  the  noble  gentleman  presente^l  this 
town  with  a  church  bell ;  but,  on  account  of  an  error  in  spelling  the 
name,  caused  by  substituting  the  t  for  the  y,  which  fortned  tlie 
word  Littleton,  the  valuable  present  miscarried,  and  was  finally 
withheld,  imder  the  pretence  that  no  such  town  as  Lyttleton,  to 
which  the  bell  was  to  be  presented,  could  anywhere  be  found.  It 
is  stated,  that  the  same  bell  is  now  in  the  possession  and  use  of 
the  town  in  this  commonwealth  which  purchased  it.  The  first 
settled  minister  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Shattuck,  who  was  ordained 
in  Dec.  1717.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  about  13  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  who  died  in  1782,  after  a 
ministry  of  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Edmund  Foster,  who  was  ordained  in  1781. 

Littleton  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  Population,  876. 
Distance,  10  miles  from  Concord,  5  miles  from  Groton,  and  26  from 
Boston.  Mr.  Gookin,  in  his  history  of  the  Indian  tribes,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  place : 

<<  Nashoba  is  the  sixth  praying  Indian  town.  This  village  is  situated  in  a  manner 
in  the  center  between  Chelmsford,  Lancaster,  Groton,  and  Concord,  abont  25  miles 
west-north-west  of  Boj^ton.  The  inhabitants  are  abont  ten  fEimilies,  and  consequently 
about  fifty  souls.  This  village  is  four  miles  square.  The  people  live  here  as  in  In- 
dian villages,  upon  planting  com,  fishing,  hunting,  and  sometimes  labouring  with  th^ 
Bnglish  people.    Their  ruler  of  late  years  was  John  Ahatawana,  a  pious  man.    After 
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hit  decease,  Peimekeiuiet,  or  Pennekaimet,  became  their  chief.  Their  teacher's  name 
was  John  ThomaS;  a  sober  and  pious  man.  The  father  of  this  Jolm  (Thomas)  was 
murdered  by  the  Maqoas  Indians,  in  the  most  secret  manner,  as  he  was  fishing  for 

eels  at  his  wear.    He  was  a  pioas  and  useful  man In  this  place  are  or- 

4Shaids  of  apples.  Near  unto  this  town  is  a  pond,  wherein,  at  some  seasons,  there  is  a 
atrange  rumbling  noise,  as  the  Indians  affirm;  the  reason  thereof  is  not  yet  known. 
Some  have  considered  the  hill  adjacent  as  hoDow,  wherein  the  wind,  being  pent,  is  the 
cause  of  this  rumbling,  as  in  earthquakes.  At  this  place  they  attend  civil  and  relU 
gious  order,  as  in  other  praying  towns;  and  they  have  a  constable  and  other  officers. 
This  town  was  deserted  during  the  Maqoas  war  in  1676 ;  but  is  now  again  peopledi 
and  in  a  hopeM  way  to  prosper."* 

"  The  pond  above  mentioned"  (says  Mr.  Foster  in  his  Century 
Sermon  in  1815)  "  must  be  Nagog.  .  .  *  .  It  lies  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  this  town."  The  report  of  a  strange  noise,  heard 
occasionally  in  this  pond,  was  not  without  foundation.  But  thq 
noise  was  not  in  die  water,  as  they  imagined,  but  from  a  hill,  ly- 
ing in  a  north-west  direction,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  pond,  partly  in  Littleton  and  partly  in  Westford,  known  by 
the  name  of  Nashoba  Hill.  A  rumbling  noise,  from  time  to  time^ 
has  been  heard  from  this  hill  ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
It  has  been  repeated  within  two  years  past,  and  is  called  ''  th« 
shooting  of  Nashoba  Hill." 

At  the  south-easterly  part  of  the  town,  and  on  the  northerly  side 
of  a  pond  lying  there,  the  Indians  erected  and  maintained  a  fort, 
which  gave  to  the  waters  adjoining  the  name  of  Fort  Pond.  The 
fort  was  built  on  an  elevated  spot  of  ground,  occupied  and  im- 
proved by  the  Indians,  according  to  their  manner  of  cultivation. 
The  principal  owner,  or  oldest  possessor,  of  this  plot  of  ground, 
was  an  Inaian  by  the  name  of  Spean ;  and  the  land  is  known  to 
fliis  day  by  the  name  of  "  Spean's  Hill."  "  The  oldest  dwelling- 
house  in  this  town  (says  Mr.  Foster)  was  erected  as  a  garrison- 
house  for  the  defence  of  the  English  settlers  against  their  Indian 
^lemies.  This  ancient  and  much  decayed  building  is  situated  on 
the  south-easterly  side  of  Nashoba  Hill.  It  is  in  possession  of  the 
&mily  of  Mr.  Samuel  Reed,  deceased,  is  now  inhabited  by  his 
widow,  and  is  said  to  have  been  standing  more  than  170  years." 
In  the  Indian  war,  Isaac  and  Jacob  Shepherd  were  killed,  and  a 
young  maid,  about  the  age  of  16,  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians. 
Sie  had  been  set  to  watch  the  enemy  on  a  hill,  which  lies  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  south  of  Nashoba  Hill,  on  the  road  leading  to  Bos- 
ton, and  was  called  Quagana  Hill.  Tradition  says  that  this  girl 
was  carried  by  the  savages  to  Nashawa,  now  called  Lancaster,  or 
to  some  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  it ;  that  in  the  dead  of  night, 
she  took  a  saddle  from  under  the  head  of  her  Indian  keeper,  when 
sunk  in  sleep,  increased  by  the  fumes  of  ardent  spirit,  put  the  sad- 
dle on  a  horse,  moimted  on  him,  swam  him  across  Nashawa  river, 
and  so  escaped  the  hmds  of  her  captors,  and  arrived  safe  to  her 
relatives  and  friends. 

*  Gkwkin's  Historical  Collections,  chap.  7,  p.  188. 
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The  city  of  Lowell  is  now  a  part  of  the  land  granted  for  a  town, 
called  WamesUy  by  the  general  court  to  the  Pawtucket  Indians, 
once  the  most  powerful  tribe  north  of  the  Massachusetts.  The  his- 
torian Grookin  states  that  "  the  tribe  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  sickness  in  1612  and  '13;  and  at  this  day  (1674)  there  are 
not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  besides  women  and  children. 
What  that  disease  was,  that  so  generally  and  mortally  swept  away 
these  and  other  Indians  in  New  England,  I  cannot  learn.  Doubt- 
less it  was  some  pestilential  disease.  I  have  discoursed  with  some 
Indians,  that  were  then  youths,  who  say  *  that  their  bodies  were 
exceeding  yellow  before,  and  after  they  died,'  describing  it  by  a 
yellow  garment  they  showed  me."  The  following  accoimt  of  Wa- 
mesit  is  from  Gookin's  Historical  account  of  the  Indians. 

<<  Wamesit*  is  the  tfth  praying  taten  ;  and  this  place  is  situated  upon  the  Merrimae 
riyer,  being  a  neck  of  land  where  Concord  river  falleth  into  Merrimae  riyer.  It  is  about 
twenty  miles  fh>m  Boston,  N.N.  W.,  and  within  five  miles  of  Billerica, and  as  much 
Horn  Cheboasford ;  so  that  it  hath  Concord  river  upon  the  W.  N.  W.  and  Merrimae  upon 
the  N.  N.  £.  It  hath  about  fifteen  families,  and  consequently  seventy-five  souls.  The 
i{uaatity  of  land  belonging  to  it  is  about  twenty-five  hundred  acres.  The  land  is  fer- 
tile, and  yieldeth  plenty  of  com.  It  is  excellently  accommodated  with  a  fishing  place ; 
and  there  is  taken  a  variety  of  fish  in  their  season,  as  salmon,  shad,  lamprey-eels,  stur^ 
geon,  bass,  and  divers  others.  There  is  a  great  confluence  of  Indians,  that  usually 
resort  to  this  place  in  the  fishing  seasons.  Of  these  strange  Indians,  divers  are  vicious 
and  wicked,  men  and  women,  which  &&tan  makes  use  of  to  obstruct  the  prosperity  of 
religion  here.  The  ruler  of  this  people  is  called  Numphow.  He  is  one  of  the  blood 
of  their  chief  sachems.  Their  teacher  is  called  Samuel ;  son  to  the  ruler,  a  young  man 
of  good  parts,  and  can  speak,  read,  and  write  English  competently.  He  is  one  of  those 
that  was  bred  up  at  school,  at  the  charge  of  the  corporation  for  the  Indians.  These 
Indians,  if  they  were  diligent  and  industrious,  to  which  they  have  been  frequently  ex- 
dted,  might  get  much  by  their  fish,  especially  fresh  sahnon,  which  are  of  esteem  and  a 
good  price  at  Boston  in  the  season ;  and  tiie  Indians  being  stored  with  horses  of  a  low 
price,  might  furnish  the  market  fully,  being  but  a  short  distance  firom  it.  And  divers 
other  sorts  of  fish  they  might  salt  or  pickle,  as  sturgeon  and  bass ;  which  would  be 
much  to  their  profit.  But  notwithstanding  divers  arguments  used  to  persaade  them, 
and  some  orders  made  to  encourage  Uiem ;  yet  their  idleness  and  improvidence  doth 
hitherto  prevail. 

**  At  this  place,  once  a  y'ear,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  the  English  magistrate  keeps 
his  court,  accompanied  with  Mr.  Eliot,  the  minister ;  who  at  this  time  takes  his  oppor- 
tunity to  preach,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants,  but  to  as  many  of  the  strange  Indians  as 
ean  be  p^suaded  to  hear  him ;  of  which  sort,  usually,  in  times  of  peace,  there  are  con- 
siderable numbers  at  that  season.  And  this  place  being  an  ancient  and  capital  seal 
of  Indians,  they  come  to  fish ;  and  this  good  man  takes  this  opportunity  to  spread  the 
net  of  the  gospel,  to  fish  for  their  souls.'' 

In  1726,  Wamesit  was  annexed  to  the  town  of  Chelmsford. 
Tradition  says  that  the  house  erected  by  the  Indians  for  public 
worship  was  built  of  logs,  and  located  on  the  high  ground  at  the 
head  ot  Appleton  street  As  the  English  population  increased,  the 
Indians  decreased,  till  their  number  became  very  small,  when  they 
sold  out  their  remaining  lands  and  removed  to  the  north.  Their 
last  abiding  place  here  was,  it  is  stated,  on  Fort  Hill,  around 
which  portions  of  a  trench  dug  by  them  are  still  visible. 

''The  town  of  Lowell,  as  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 

*  Now  in  Lowell,  previously  in  Tewksbury  ^ — For  a  number  of  interesting  particn- 
lais  respecting  the  history  of  Lowell,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Floyd's  Lowell  Biree- 
toiy  for  1837. 
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passed  on  the  iSrst  day  of  March,  1826,  contained  four  square  miles, 
and  was  formerly  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  town  of  Chelms- 
ford. The  legislature,  in  1834,  annexed  Belvidere  village,  the 
westerly  corner  of  Tewksbury,  to  Lowell.  This  annexation  ex- 
tends the  territory  of  Lowell  to  nearly  five  square  miles.  The 
population  of  Lowell  in  1820  was  about  2,000 ;  in  1828,  3,532 :  in 
1830,  6,477;  m  1832,  10,254;  in  1833,  12,363.  In  1837,  it  was 
18,010. 

".  The  first  effort  to  promote  manufactures  in  this  place  were 
made  in  1813.  In  consequence  of  the  restrictions  that  were  laid  on 
commerce,  and  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  attention  of  many 
enterprising  men  was  directed  to  domestic  manufactures.  Capt.  Phi- 
nea;3  Whiting  and  Capt  Josiah  Fletcher,  having  selected  an  eligible 
site  on  Concord  river,  at  the  Wamesit  falls,  about  a  hundred  rods 
from  the  Merrimac,  erected,  at  the  expense  of  about  $3,000,  a  large 
"wooden  building  for  a  cotton  manufactory.  In  1818,  they  sold 
their  buildings  and  their  right  to  the  water-power,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hurd.  Mr.  Hurd  afterwards  fitted  up  the  wooden  factory,  and 
erected  a  large  brick  one  and  several  dwelling-houses,  and  improv- 
ed the  same  for  fabricating  woollen  goods.  The  woollen  factory 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  30th  of  June,  1826,  but  was  rebuilt 
immediately  after.  Mr.  Hurd  continued  the  business  till  the  great 
pressure  in  1828,  when  he  was  compelled  to  assign  his  property 
tor  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  which  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  the  Middlesex  Company. 

"  About  the  year  1820,  Messrs.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Nathan  Ap- 
pleton,  and  Kirk  Boott,  of  Boston,  entered  into  a  design  to  form  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  particu- 
larly calicoes.  They  accordingly  commenced  an  enquiry  for  a 
suitable  water  privilege.  A  large  number  of  privileges  were  ex- 
amined, and,  for  various  reasons,  rejected.  At  l^gth  Mr.  Paul 
Moody,  tlien  connected  with  the  manufacturing  establishments  at 
Waltham,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Amesbury,  met  with 
Mr.  Worthen,  a  gentleman  of  taste,  with  views  congenial  to  his  own, 
to  whom  he  mentioned  that  an  extensive  water  privilege  was  want- 
ed by  the  above-named  gentlemen.  Mr.  Worthen  repUed,  *  Why 
do  they  not  purchase  the  land  around  the  Pawtucket  falls,  in 
Chelmsford?  They  can  put  up  as  many  works  as  they  please,  and 
never  want  for  water.'  This  conversation  resulted  in  a  visit  of 
these  gentlemen  to  this  place,  and  from  observation  they  were  both 
satisfied  that  the  privilege  was  exactly  what  was  wanted.  The 
Pawtucket  canal  was  immediately  purchased  by  Messrs.  Jackson, 
Appleton,  and  Boott. 

"  This  canal  was  projected  about  the  year  1790,  and  the  propri- 
etors were  incorporated  in  1792,  by  the  name  of  *  The  Proprietors 
of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimac  River.'  It  was  open  for  the 
purpose  of  faciUtating  the  transportation  of  wood  and  lumber  from 
the  interior  to  Newburyport.  It  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  had  four  sets  of  locks,  and  was  built  at  the  expense  of 
$60,000.    Its  direction  is  nearly  east,  and  it  enters  Concord  river, 
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juBt  above  its  janetion  with  the  Merrimac,  where  the  water  is 
thirtv-two  feet  lower  than  at  the  head  of  the  Pawtacket  falls. 

''It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  few  years  before  the  purchase  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  Appleton,  and  Bobtt,  an  engineer  was 
sent  to  examine  this  place,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Boston, 
who  made  a  report  that  there  was  no  water  privilege  here.  The 
company  made  the  first  purchase  of  real  estate  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1821.  They  began  their  work  about  the  1st  of  April,  1822. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  they  began  to  dig  the  canal  broader  And 
deeper,  and  let  the  water  into  it  about  the  1st  of  September,  1823. 
Five  hundred  men  were  constantly  employed  in  digging  and  blast- 
in|[.  The  gunpowder  used  in  blasting  amounted  to  $6,000,  at  one 
shilling  per  pound.  The  whole  expense  of  digging  the  canal  was 
about  $120,000.  It  is  now  sixty  feet  wide,  has  three  sets  of  locks, 
and  the  water  in  it  is  eight  feet  deep,  and  is  calculated  to  supply 
about  fifty  mills.  In  digging  this  canal  ledges  were  found,  conside- 
rably below  the  old  canal,  which  bore  evident  traces  of  its  having 
once  been  the  bed  of  the  river.  Many  places  were  found  worn 
into  the  ledge,  as  there  usually  are  in  falls,  by  stones  kept  con- 
stantly in  motion  by  the  water ;  some  of  these  cavities  were  oom 
foot  or  more  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep. 

''  The  company  was  first  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  '  Mer- 
rimac  Manufacturing  Company.^  In  1825,  a  new  comnany  was 
formed,  called  the  '  Proprietors  of  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimac 
Biver,'  to  whom  the  Merrimac  Manu&cturing  Company  sold  all  the 
water  privilege  and  all  their  real  estate,  together  with  the  machine 
shop  and  its  appurtenances,  reserving  water  power  sufficient  for 
five  factories  aM  the  print  works,  and  also  the  buildings  occupied 
for  boarding-houses,  and  the  land  on  which  they  are  situated. 

^'  There  are  ten  houses  for  public  w6rship  in  Lowell :  3  Baptist,  3 
Congregational,  2  Methodist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Catholic ;  16 
primary  schools,  6  grammar  schools,  and  1  high  school  There 
are  three  banks,  &e  ^City,'  'Lowell,'  and  'Railroad'  Banks, 
miere  are  6  newspapers  published  in  this  place. 

''  Lowell  became  an  incorporated  city  in  February,  1836,  by  an 
act  of  the  general  court,  accepted  by  a  vote  of  the  people  April  11. 
On  the  first  of  May,  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  city  go- 
vernment 

CITY  OFFICERS. 
Elisha  Babtlett,  Mayor. 
ALDERMEN. 
William  Austin,  Oliver  M.  Whipple,     Seth  Ames, 

Benjamin  Walker,       Aaron  Mansur,  Alexander  Wright 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

Thomas  Nesmitfa,  Henry  J.  Baxter,  Stephen  MansuX| 

ThcMuas  Ordway,  Weld  ^aulding,  John  Mixer, 

Samuel  Garland,  Jonathan  Bowers,  John  A.  Savels, 

George  Brownell,  Sidney  ^aulding,  James  Cook, 
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CpH  French, 
Eforace  Howard, 
William  Wyman, 
Erastus  Douglass, 


John  Clark, 
James  Russell, 
H.  W.  Hastings, 
David  Nourse, 


Josiah  B.  French, 
Jonathan  Tyler, 
David  Dana, 
Tappan  Wentworth. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  Lemuel  Porter,    John  A.  Knowles,       Dr.  John  O.  Green, 
Jacob  Robbins,  Rev.  A.  Blanchard,    Thomas  Hopkinson. 

Samuel  A.  Cobum,  City  Clerk.       Zacheus  Shed,  CUy  McarshxJV^ 

**  The  Lowell  railroad,  from  the  capital  and  commercial  emporium  of  Massachusetts 
to  Lowell,  the  greatest  manafacturing  town  ia  the  state,  was  very  early  projected.  It 
was  obyiously  important,  after  it  was  known  that  Lowell  was  rajddly  increasing,  and 
the  manafacturing  establishments  greatly  extending,  that  the  mode  of  conveyance 
both  for  men  and  goods,  should  be  facilitated  as  to  time  and  expense.  The  passing  of 
boats  on  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  extends  almost  the  whole  distance,  is  very  slow ; 
usually  not  more  than  three  miles  an  hour.  The  turnpike  was,  in  most  cases,  a  far 
better  mode  of  conveyance.  Railroads  were  then  in  operation  in  Engkuad,  and  highly- 
approved  as  means  of  conveying  passengers  and  goods  to  and  from  the  manufacturing 
towns. 

"  No  town  in  New  England  has  grown  up  so  rapidly  as  Lowell.  It  is  but  about  fif^ 
teen  years  since  the  settlements  began ;  and  it  now  contains  seventeen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  capital  employed  in  the  manufacturing  business  is  over  seven  and  a  half 
millions.  In  1830,  the  travel  between  this  place  and  Boston  had  become  very  great ; 
and  during  that  year  a  company  was  incorporated  for  constructing  a  railroad ;  and  in 
1835,  it  was  opened  for  travel.  It  is  constructed  in  a  strong  and  durable  manner.  It 
has  an  iron  eoge  rail,  resting  on  cast-iron  chairs,  on  stone  blocks  and  -a  stone  founda- 
tion. 

"  The  distance,  from  the  north-west  part  of  Boston,  where  the  road  begins,  to  Lowell, 
is  twenty-five  miles  and  one  thousand  feet.  For  a  great  distance  it  is  nearly  straight. 
The  time  usually  occupied  in  the  passage  is  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  There  is  a 
cut  through  a  solid  rock  or  ledge,  of  six  hundred  feet,  which  was  made  at  the  expense 
of  forty  thousand  dollars.  In  the  summer  season,  there  are  four  trains  of  cars  each 
way,  every  day  in  the  week,  excepting  Sundays.  The  fare  for  a  single  passenger  is 
one  dollar ;  and  goods  are  transported  at  far  less  expense  than  they  t^an  be  m  any  other 
way.  The  first  cost  and  additional  expenses  to  the  close  of  1835  amounted  to  1,500,000 
dollars  ;  and  the  receipts  up  to  the  same  time,  being  the  income  for  conveying  people 
and  goods,  including  moneys  paid  for  assessments  on  shares,  were  $1,361,000 ;  of  which 
•45,000  was  received  of  passengers  and  owners  of  property  transported.  It  is  propos- 
ed to  have  a  double  track  on  this  railroad ;  and  a  second  has  been  commenced,  the 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $300,000. 

"  The  usual  rate  of  travel  has  been  alreadv  stated.  The  cars  can  be  run  in  much 
less  time,  and  have,  in  some  instances,  passed  over  the  whole  road  in  fifty-six  minutes. 
The  number  of  persons  conveyed  on  this  road  during  the  present  year  is  far  greater 
than  the  last ;  but  the  precise  number  we  are  unable  to  give. 

**  It  is  intended  to  extend  the  road  to  Nashua,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  thence  to 
Concord  in  that  state.  A  branch  from  South  Andover,  to  unite  with  the  Lowell  road 
at  Wilmington,  a  distance  of  seven  miles  and  a  half,  has  been  opened  this  year ;  and 
it  is  proposed  to  continue  it  from  Andover  to  HaverhUl." — Ameriegn  Magazine,  vol.  iii. 
1837. 

The  following  account  of  the  business  done  in  Lowell  is  taken 
entire  from  the  Statistical  Tables,  published  by  the  state  in  1837. 

"Cotton  mills,  22;  cotton  spindles,  141,334;  cotton  consumed,  16,053,000 pounds ; 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  48,434,000  yards:  value  of  same,  $5,434,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 862 ;  females^  5,685 ;  capital  invested,  $6,167,000.  Woollen  mills,  including 
1  carpet  mill,  5 ;  sets  of  woollen  machinery,  42 ;  wool  consumed,  1,010,000  lbs.  ,•  cloth 
manufactured,  (including  147,000  yards  carpeting  and  rugs,)  912,600  yards ;  value  of 
woollen  goods  manufactured,  $1,070,000 :  males  employed,  359 ;  females,  461 }  cap- 
tal  invested,  $580,000;  sperm  oil  used  by  manufhcturers,  46,110  gallons  |  okveoil, 
15,000  galloitt.    Antbiacite  coal  used  by  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactones,  10,750 
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tons.  Saxony  sheep,  25;  merino  sheep,  25 ;  Saxony  wool  produced,  75  Ihs.  j 
wool,  75  lbs. ;  average  weight  of  fleece,  3  lbs. ;  valiie  of  wool,  $100 ;  capital  mvested, 
1200.  Boots  mannfartared,  3,450  pairs ;  shoes,  12,350  pairs ;  value  of  boots  and  shoes, 
927,250 ;  males  employed,  51 ;  females,  19.  Tin  ware  manofactories,  3 ;  value  of 
tin  ware,  911,000;  hands  empbyed,  10.  Cotton  batting  mills,  4;  capital  invested, 
920,000  ;  batting  manofactured,  600.000  lbs. ;  value  of  same,  $75,000 ;  nudes  employed, 
30 ;  females,  18.  Printing  and  dyeing  cotton  goods,  3  mills ;  capital  invested,  $700,000; 
cotton  goods  dyed  and  printed,  12,220,000  yards ;  males  emplc^ed,  450 ;  females,  35 ; 
value  of  printing  and  dyeing,  $550,000.  Powder  mills,  10  ;  capital  invested,  $125,000 ; 
powder  manufactured,  50,000  casks ;  value  of  powder,  $125,000  ;  materials  used,  salt- 
petre, 1,000,000  lbs. ;  brimstone,  150,000  lbs. ;  hands  employed,  50.  Carriage  and 
harness  manufoctories,  3  ;  capital  invested,  $20,000 ;  value  of  manuiactures,  937,000 1 
hands  employed,  30.  Flour  mill,  1 ;  hands  employed,  8;  capital  invested,  920,000; 
60  barrels  floor  made  per  day,  value  not  estimatea.  Card  factory,  1 ;  capital  invested, 
98,000 ;  value  of  cards  manufactured,  $12,000 ;  wire  used  in  the  manufactory,  5 
tons ;  males  employed,  4 ;  females,  4.  Beed  fieurtory,  1 ;  capital  employed,  $2,000 ; 
value  of  manufacture,  96,000 ;  wire  used  in  the  manufacture,  2  tons ;  males  em^doy- 
ed,  2  Whip  manufactory,  1 ;  capital  invested,  $2,000  ;  value  of  whips  manufactured, 
96,000 ;  males  employed,  4 ;  females,  2.  Brass  and  copper  manufactory,  1 ;  capital 
invested,  92,500  ;  value  of  manufactures,  $20,000 ;  hands  employed,  10.  Establish- 
ments for  manufacture  of  cotton  machinery,  engines  and  cars  for  railroads,  dcc.^  3; 
capital  invested,  $500,000 ;  value  of  manufactures,  $300,000 ;  wron^t  and  cast  iron 
used  in  the  said  manufactures,  1,200  tons ;  coal  used,  400  tons ;  oil  used,  2,300  gallons ; 
hands  employed,  500." 

The  following  respecting  Lowell  is  extracted  from  M.  CheTap? 
lier's  work  oa  the  United  States,  recently  published  in  Europe. 
This  traveller  visited  Lowell  in  1834. 

"  Lowell  is  a  town  which  dates  its  existence  twelve  years,  with  14  or  15,000  inhabi^ 
ants,  including  the  adjoining  Faubourg  of  Belvidere.  Twelve  years  ago  it  was  an 
uncultivated  solitude,  whose  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  murmur  of  die  little  river, 
the  Concord,  and  b^  the  roar  of  the  transparent  waters  of  the  Merrimac  over  the 
ledges  of  granite  which  obstruct  their  passage.  Now,  here  are  immense  buildings  of 
five,  six,  seven  stories  each,  surmounted  with  a  small  white  cupola  rising  above  the 
red  brick  work,  and  reflected  on  the  neighboring  hills  which  bound  the  horizon.  Here 
are  small  square  houses  of  wood  painted  white,  with  green  blinds,  very  neat,  and 
enclosed— ^well  furnished  with  carpets,  with  trees  about  them,  or  brick  houses,  in  the 
English  foshion,  that  is  to  say,  pretty, — ^plain  without,  and  comfortable  within. 

«  On  one  side  are  shops,  stores,  fashionable  shops,  fmagazins  de  modes,)  without 
number,  for  women  abound  in  Lowell,  large  hotels  aner  the  American  fiishion,  like 
barracks, — the  only  barracks  at  Lowell ;  on  the  other  hand  are  canals,  water>wheels, 
cascades,  bridges^  foundries,  banks,  schools,  bookstores,  for  there  is  much  reading 
here ',  reading  is,  m  fine,  their  only  amusement,  and  there  are  no  less  than  seven  news- 
papers. 

<<In  every  direction  are  churches  of  every  sect, — ^Episcopal,  Baptist,  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodist,  Universalists,  Unitarians,  ice;  there  is  also  a  Catholic  chapel.  Here 
are  all  the  edifices  of  a  flourishing  city  of  the  old  world,  with  the  exception  of  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  theatres.  Here  are  the  sounds  of  hunmers,  of  shuttles,  of  bells,  which 
call  and  dismiss  the  operatives;  here  are  stage  coaches  with  six  horses  arriving 
and  departing.  Here  is  the  noise  of  gunpowder,  blowing  up  rocks  to  make  a  passage 
for  the  water  or  to  level  the  ground ;  here  is  the  peaceful  farm  of  a  laborious  popu- 
lation, all  whose  movements  are  as  regular  as  clock-work, — a  population  not  bom  at 
Lowell,  and  of  which  the  half  will  die  somewhere  else,  after  having  succe^ively  laid 
the  foundation  of  three  or  four  other  cities ;  for  the  American  of  pure  blood  hits  this 
in  common  with  the  Tartars,  that  he  is  encamped,  not  fixed,  on  the  soil  which  he  occu- 
pies. 

"  Massachusetts  and  the  neighboring  states,  composing  New  England,  contain  manu- 
laetnring  towns  similar  to  Lowell,  but  no  other  has  attained  the  same  size. 

"Unlike  the  cities  of  Europe  which  were  built  by  some  demi-god,  son  of  Jupiter,  or 
by  some  hero  of  the  siege  of^Troy,  or  by  an  inspiration  of  the  genius  of  a  Caesar  or  an 
Alexander,  or  by  the  assistance  of  some  holy  monk,  attracting  crowds  by  his  miracles, 
iir  by  the  caprice  of  some  great  king,  like  Louis  2IV.  or  Frederick,  or  by  an  edict  of 
Peter  the  Oreat,  it  is  neither  a  pious  foundation,  a  refuge  of  the  proscribed,  nor  a  mili- 
tary poet. ,  Jiisa  aptaUatim  of  the  merehmts  of  BosUm,    The  same  spirit  of  enteiprise. 
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wMch  the  last  year  sugsested  to  them  to  send  a  cargo  of  ice  to  Calcutta,  diat  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  tne  Nabobs  of  the  India  Compaiiy  might  drink  their  wine  cool, 
has  led  them  to  build  a  city,  wholly  at  their  expense,  with  all  the  edifices  required  by  an 
advanced  civilization,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton  cloths  and  printed  cali- 
ooes.  They  hare  succeeded,  as  tney  usually  do  in  their  speculations.  The  dividends 
of  the  manufaciurine  compuiies  of  Lowell  are  usually  5  to  6  per  cent,  semi-annually. 

"Manufactures  of  cotton,  which  in  America  only  date  from  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land, are  making  rapid  progress,  notwithstanding  the  modification  of  the  tarifi*,  result- 
ing from  the  late  demonstrations  of  South  Carolina,  has  somewhat  cooled  the  ardor 
for  manufacturing.  Boston,  like  Liverpool,  seems  destined  to  have  her  Lancashire 
about  her.  As  waterfalls  abound  in  New  England,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
law  applicable  to  regions  of  granite,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  will  be  necessary 
to  fesort  to  steam-engines. 

'<  This  portion  of  America  is  generally  for  from  fertile.  It  required  the  perseverance, 
and  even  the  obstinacy  of  the  Puritans,  to  transport  thither  the  charms  of  civilized  life. 
It  is  broken,  mountainous,  cold.  It  is  the  commencement  of  the  chain  of  the  AUega^ 
nies,  which  runs  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  inhabit- 
ants possess  in  the  highest  degree  a  genius  for  mechanics.  Thej  are  patient,  skilftd, 
full  of  invention : — they  must  succeed  in  manufactures.  It  is  m  fact  already  done, 
and  Lowell  is  a  little  M&nchester.  More  than  30,000  bales  of  cotton  are  consumed 
there,  or  one  sixth  of  the  whole  consumption  of  ihe  United  States,  beside  wool,  which 
is  there  manufactured  into  broadclotlis,  carpets,  and  cassimeres.  To  increase  the 
resemblance  between  Liverpool  and  their  city,  the  merchants  of  Boston  have  decided 
that  there  shall  be  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  the  distance  being  ten  leagues. 
They  have  not  permitted  this  railroad  to  be  constructed  in  the  bold  style  and  of  the 
temporary  character  which  are  found  in  most  of  the  American  railroads.  They  wished 
a  Roman  work,  and  their  engineers  have  given  them  one.  They  have  made  them  a 
railroad  certainly  the  most  solid  which  exists  in  the  world.  They  have  only  omitted 
the  fine  workmanship,  the  cut  stone  arches,  the  columns  and  monumental  architecture, 
which  make  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad  one  of  the  wonders  of  modem 
times.  These  magnificent  ornaments  are  of  no  importance.  The  railroad  from  Bos- 
ton to  Lowell,  in  its  Roman  or  Cyclopean  simplicity,  will  cost  800,000  francs  the 
league.'' 


MALDEN. 


Maldbn  was  originally  a  part  of  Charlestown.  It  was  probably 
incorporated  a  distinct  town  about  1649.  Some  uncertainty  exists 
respecting  the  exact  time  of  the  incorporation  of  some  of  the  ancient 
towns  in  the  state,  from  the  fact  that  such  acts  cannot  be  found  in 
print.  The  records  which  remain  are  oftentimes  quite  laconic. 
The  record  respecting  Maiden  is  thus  expressed:  ''The  Mistic 
north  side  men  are  incorporated  into  a  town  called  Maiden.'' 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  bounds  of  the  town  were  made  to 
include  all  that  part  of  Charlestown  lying  north  of  Mystic  river. 
The  precise  period  of  erecting  the  first  meeting-house  is  not  known. 
It  appears,  however,  that  one  existed  in  1682,  from  the  town  order 
of  that  date,  which  provides  ''  that  the  meeting  house  be  repaired, 
to  keep  out  the  weather,  and  to  save  the  sills  from  rotting."  At 
this  time,  the  town  was  in  possession  of  a  bell,  which  for  many 
years  was  placed  upon  an  elevated  rock,  termed  BeU  Rock.  This 
custom  of  locating  the  town's  bell  upon  an  elevation  near  the 
meeting-house  was  quite  a  common  usage  among  the  early  settlers. 

The  first  church  gathered  in  the  town  was  in  1648.  In  1651, 
'they  called  a  minister  to  the  pastoral  office,  without  the  consent  of 
the  neighboring  churches,  and  without  permission  from  the  legal 
62 
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authority;  for  this  they  were  fined  by  the  general  court.  Mr. 
Biackman  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cheever  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  ministers ;  after  these,  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth  was  pastor, 
and  was  a  popular  minister  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  being 
cotemporary  with  the  famous  Cotton  Mather.  Mr.  Wigglesworth, 
"  when  the  weakness  of  his  lungs  disqualified  him  from  preaching, 
would  strive,  with  his  pen,  to  render  truth  attractive,  by  invest- 
ing her  with  the  garb  of  poetry."  His  ^^  Day  of  Doom^^  went 
through  six  editions  in  this  country,  and  was  republished  in 
London.  It  comprises  a  version,  after  the  manner  of  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins,  of  alj  the  scripture  texts  relative  to  the  final  judg- 
ment of  man,  and  contains  224  stanzas  of  8  lines  each.  He  died 
in  1705,  aged  74. 


Southern  view  of  Maldtn, 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  central  part  of  Maiden,  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Boston,  taken  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
village  on  the  Boston  road.  The  village  consists  of  about  40 
dwelling-houses,  4  churches,  1  Universalist,  1  Congregationalist, 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  The  church  appearing  on  the  right 
is  the  Congregational ;  the  Universalist  church,  the  largest  in  the 
village,  is  seen  in  the  distance  on  the  left.  Population  of  the  town, 
2,303.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  250  pairs 
of  boots,  155,800  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $118,410  36;  males 
employed,  214;  females,  110.  There  were  5  estabUshments  for 
currying  leather ;  28,500  sides  of  leather  were  curried,  valued  at 
$99,750.  The  value  of  tin  ware  manufactured  was  $31,000; 
hands  employed,  20.  One  rolling- and  slitting  mill,  which  manu- 
factured 550  tons  of  iron,  valued  at  $78,000.  There  was  also  a 
last,  dye  wood,  twine  and  block  tin  manufactory. 

The  following  are  extracted  from  the  ancient  records  : 
1689.    "  Voted  at  a  publick  towne  meeting,  that  no  young  trees 
under  a  foot  over  are  to  be  felled  for  fire  wood  under  a  penalty  of 
paying  five  shillings  for  every  such  tree." 
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"The  mark  which  Capt  John  line  doe  put  upon  y«  ears  of  those 
his  cretures  which  he  usuly  eare  markes — That  is,  y<  top  of  ye 
near  eare  cut  square  of  and  a  slit  down  in  the  same  eare.  Also  a 
half  peney  cut  out  of  y«  under  side  of  y«  furder  eare." 

1684.  "  At  a  meeting  of  y«  selectmen  for  ye  regulation  of  Dis- 
order in  y«  meeting  house  on  ye  Lord's  day,  by  boys  and  youths 
playing,  it  is  ordered  by  y^  selectmen  that  all  householders  and 
masters  of  families  in  this  town  shall  take  their  turns  successively, 
erery  Lord's  day,  below  and  in  the  galleries."  * 

In  1702,  "  John  Sprague  was  appointed  school  master  for  the 
year  insuing,  to  learn  children  and  youth  to  Read  and  Wright ; 
and  to  Refmetick,  according  to  his  best  skill ;  And  he  is  to  have 
£10  paid  him  by  the  town  for  his  pains.  The  school  is  to  be  kept 
for  all  ye  inhabitants  of  ye  town,  and  to  be  kept  at  four  severall 
places,  at  four  severall  times,  one  quarter  of  a  year  in  a  place." 


MARLBOROUGH. 

A  TRACT  of  land,  six  miles  square,  was  granted  to  a  number  of 
petitioners,  inhabitants  of  Sudbury,  in  1656,  which  was  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  Marlborough,  in  May,  1660.  The  Indian 
name  of  this  place  was  OkovnmakamesU,  The  last  distinguished 
leader  of  the  tribe,  who  resided  here,  wjis  Onomog,  By  the 
reason  assigned  in  the  petition  for  the  land,  it  appears  that  the 
English  settlement  was  begun  about  1654.  The  infant  town  was 
severely  checked  in  its  growth  by  the  invasion  of  the  savages.  In 
Mr.  Packard's  accoimt  of  the  town  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  4th  vol.)  it 
is  stated,  that,  "  on  the  Sabbath,  when  Mr.  Brimsmead  was  in 
sermon,  March  20,  1676,  the  worshipping  assembly  was  suddenly 
dispersed  by  an  outcry  of  '  Indians  at  the  door.'  The  confusion 
of  the  first  moment  was  instantly  increased  by  a  fire  from  the 
enemy ;  but  the  God  whom  they  were  worshipping  shielded  their 
lives  and  limbs,  excepting  the  arm  of  one  Moses  Newton,  who 
was  carrying  an  elderly  and  infirm  woman  to  a  place  of  safety. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  were  sheltered  in  their  fort,  with  the  mutual 
feelings  peculiar  to  such  a  scene.  Their  meeting-house,  and  many 
dwelling-houses,  left  without  protection,  were  burnt.  Fruit  trees 
pilled  and  hacked,  and  other  valuable  eflFects  rendered  useless, 
perpetuated  the  barbarity  of  the  savages,  many  years  after  the 

•  "  In  1675  and  1677,  the  general  court  passed  several  laws,  founded  upon  the  system 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  designing  thereby  a  better  regulation  of  society,  and  a  promotion 
of  sound  morals.  These  laws  directed  an  appointment  of  tythingnun  in  each  town, 
Tfho  were  to  hare  the  inspection  of  10  or  12  families,  and  to  prosecute  for  all  trans- 
gressions of  the  laws  within  their  tythings  or  districts.  Record  is  made  of  their 
appointment  in  this  town  as  early  as  1678.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  tythingman  to 
enforce  the  laws  respecting  the  Samth,  licensed  houses,  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  to  see  that  no  person  was  away  from  home  after  nine  o'clock  at  night.  How  weU 
they  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office,  the  unruly  who  fell  within  their  grasp 
would  probably  be  the  best  judges."— TTngAf*  Historical  Discourse,  Dec.  1831. 
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inhabitants  returned.  The  enemy  retired  soon  after  their  first 
onset,  declining  to  risk  the  enterprise  and  martial  prowess  of  the 
young  plantation.  The  new  settlers,  being  much  debilitated  by 
their  various  losses,  being  a  frontier  town,  and  still  exposed  to  the 
'  adjudication '  of  their  savage  neighbors,  left  their  fiaxms  till  the 
seat  of  war  was  further  removed." 

Marlborough  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  towns  in  the  county. 
Yery  little  of  what  is  called  good  land  lies  level,  but  is  intersected 
in  various  directions  by  hills,  declivities  and  valleys,  The  high 
lands  are  more  moist,  and  less  exposed  to  drought,  than  the  inter- 
vals below  them,  and  often  retain  their  verdure  in  dry  seasons 
when  the  valleys  are  parched.  This  place  is  14  miles  south-west 
of  Concord,  16  east  of  Worcester,  and  25  west  of  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 2,089.  There  are  4  churches:  1  Restorationist,  1  Ortho- 
dox, 1  UniversaUst,  and  1  Methodist. 


South-tastem  view  of  Marlborough. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  some  of  the  principal 
buildings  in  the  central  part  of  Marlborough.  The  most  prominent 
building  seen  on  the  left  is  the  Universalist  church ;  the  Congre- 
gational church  is  the  one  seen  in  the  distance,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  engraving.    The  West  village  is  about  one  mile  from  this 

flace,  and  contains  a  Restorationist  church  and  an  academy, 
'eltonville  village,  in  this  town,  is  about  three  miles  north.  In 
1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  103,000  pairs  of 
shoes,  valued  at  $41,200;  there  were  7,500  straw  bonnets  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $10,860. 

Mr.  William  Brimsmead  appears  to  have  been  the  first  minister. 
He  was  ordained  in  1666,  and  died  in  1701.  He  Uved  unmarried, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  some 
singularities,  one  of  which  was  his  refusing  to  baptize  children 
who  were  born  on  the  Sabbath.  Rev.  Robert  Breck  was  ordained 
here  in  1707.     He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Hunt,  who 
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vas  ordained  in  1733,  and  dismissed  in  1736.  Rev.  Aaron  Smith 
was  ordained  in  1740,  and  dismissed  in  1778.  The  next,  the  Rev. 
Asa  Packard,  was  ordained  in  1786. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the-  grave-yard  in 
the  central  village : — 

BeliqmflB  terrestres  Theologi  yere  venerandi  Roberti  Bbeck  sub  hoe  tamalo  con- 
serrantnr.  Pars  coslesUa  ad  ccBlam  myriadam  angeloram  et  ad  spiritus  jastorom  qui 
perfect!  suit,  abiit.  Ingenii  penetrantis :  Quoad  vires  natarales,  vir  fait  amplissiniBB 
mentis  et  jadicti  soUdi  nna  cam  animi  fortitudine  singulari.  Quod  partes  acqoisitas 
gpectat,  in  Ungais  qiue  dootaa  prassertim  audiunt  admodum  peritas : — ^literarum  poti- 
tanim  mensnra  panun  commani  instractns ;  et  quod  aliis  fait  difficile,  ille  Yirtute 
genii  proi>rii  et  stadiis  coar . . . .  s  feliciter  sabegit. 

In  omnibas  Theok>gi»  partibos  versatissimas,  et  vere  orthodoxus  scriba  ad  Regnam 
Coelomm  osqaeqaaque  institatas :  officio  pastorali  in  Ecclesia  Marlbohensi,  abi  Spi- 
ritos  Sanctns  illom  constitait  Epiaoopom  per  xxvii.  annos  fideliter,  sedalo,  pacifice, 
maltaque  cam  laade  fanctas  est.  Doctrinse  Bevelatae^  ana  cam  calta  et  regimine  in 
Ecclesiis  Novanglicanis  institatis,  assertor  habilis  et  strenaas. 

Ad  consilia  danda  in  rebas  ardais  tarn  pablicis  tam  priratis,  integritate  oonspicaos 
et  pradentia  inatractissimas : — sincere  dilezit  amicos,  patriam,  et  universam  Christi 
crscleiriam.  Deniqoe,  pietatis,  omnis  yirtatis  socialis,  et  qaoad  res  terrenas^  modera- 
minis,  exemplar ;  in  doloribas  asperis  asgritadinis  altimae  patienlia  ejus  opas  perfec- 
tnm  haboity  et  si  non  ovans,  expectans  tamen  et  placide  discessit. 

Natns  Decemb.  7, 1689.    Denatas  Janoar.  6, 1731. 

Froplietae  ipai  non  in  secolom  vivont 

(Beneath  this  moand  are  preserved  the  earthly  remains  of  that  traly  venerable 
theologian,  Robert  Bbxcx.  His  celestial  pert  has  gone  to  the  myriads  of  angels  in 
heaven,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the  jost  miade  perfect.  He  was  of  a  discriminating 
genias ;  and  by  natare  a  man  of  enlarged  mind  and  sound  judgment,  united  to  on- 
eommon  coara^  of  spirit.  As  to  his  acquired  parts,  he  was  in  the  learned  tongues 
exceedingly  skilAil,  and  he  was  furnished  with  no  common  measure  of  polite  litera- 
ture. What  to  others  was  difficult,  he  easily  mastered  by  the  force  of  his  genius 
and  his  dose  application. 

In  every  department  of  theology  he  was  well  versed,  and  a  trulv  orthodox  scribe, 
thoroughly  instructed  unto  the  longdom  of  heaven.  He  peacefully  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office  in  the  church  at  Marlborough,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  him  Overseer,  with  diligence,  fidelity,  and  great  success  for  27  years.  Of 
Divine.  Revelation,  and  of  the  doctrines,  institations  and  principles  of  the  Churches 
of  New  England,  he  was  an  able  and  strenuous  advocate. 

In  giving  counsel,  in  matters  both  public  and  private,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
integrity  and  wisdom.  He  sincerely  loved  his  friends,  his  country,  and  the  whole 
church  of  Christ.  He  was.  in  short,  an  exemplar  of  piety,  of  eveiy  social  virtue, 
and  of  moderation  in  worlaly  desires.  In  the  severe  pangs  of  his  last  sickness,  he 
finished  his  work  in  patience,  and  if  not  in  triumph,  yet  in  hope,  he  peacefully 
demurted. 

Bom  December  7, 1689.    Died  January  6, 1731. 

Even  prophets  do  not  live  for  ever.] 


MEDPORD. 

Medfobd  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Massachusetts,  being 
incorporated  in  1630.  Gov.  Dudley,  in  his  letter  of  March  13th, 
1630,  to  the  countess  of  Lincoln,  speaking  of  the  ''  dispertion"  of 
the  settlers  who  had  just  arrived  uom  En^and,  says,  ''  some  of 
us  upon  MtsHc,  which  we  named  Meadford?'*  In  Wood's  New 
EngUmd  Prospect^  printed  in  London  in  1639,  the  author,  in  giv- 
ing  an  account  of  the  various  settlements,  notices  Mystic  or  Med^ 
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ford  in  the  following  manner :  "  The  next  town  is  Mistic,  which 
is  three  miles  from  Charlestown  by  land,  and  a  league  and  a  half 
by  water.  It  is  seated  by  the  watqr-side  very  pleasantly ;  there 
are  not  many  houses  as  yet.  At  the  head  of  this  river  are  great 
and  spacious  ponds,  whither  the  alewives  press  to  spawn.  This 
being  a  noted  place  for  that  kind  of  fish,  the  English  resort  thither 
to  take  them.  On  the  west  side  of  this  river  the  Governor  hath  a 
farm,  where  he  keeps  mqst  of  his  cattle.  On  the  east  side  is  Mr. 
Cradock's  plantation,  whexe  he  hath  impaled  a  park,  where  he 
keeps  his  cattle,  till  he  can  store  it  with  deer :  Here,  Ukewise,  he 
is  at  charges  of  building  ships.  The  last  year  one  was  upon  the 
stocks  of  an  hundred  tons ;  that  being  finished,  they  are  to  build 
one  twice  her  burthen.  Ships  without  either  ballast  or  loading 
may  float  down  this  river;  otherwise  the  oyster-bank  would 
hinder  them,  which  crosseth  the  channel." 


Southern  view  of  Medford. 

Medford  is  a  large  and  flourishing  village,  built  principally  on 
the  north-eastern  bank  of  Mystic  river,  which  here,  though  quite 
a  narrow  stream,  is  of  sufiicient  depth  to  float  to  the  ocean  the 
numerous  vessels  which  have  been  built  in  the  place.  There  are 
in  the  village  four  churches,  2  Congregational,  (one  of  which  is 
Unitarian,)  1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist.  The  above  engrav- 
ing shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered  from  the 
south,  upon  the  Boston  rpad.  The  south  part  of  the  town  is  com- 
posed of  rich  marly  soil,  through  which  Mystic  river  winds  its  way 
to  the  ocean.  The  northern  part  of  the  town  is  broken  and  rocky. 
The  Middlesex  canal  and  the  Lowell  railroad  pass  to  the  westward 
of  the  village.  Winter  Sill,  in  this  town,  rises  124  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  noted  in  the  history  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution as  the  place  of  the  encampment  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  and 
his  army  after  their  capture.  Population,  2,075.  Distance,  14 
miles  firom  Concord,  2  west  of  Maiden,  and  5  miles  from  Boston. 
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John  Brooks^  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  a  governor  of  the  common* 
wealth,  was  a  native  and  resident  of  this  town.  In  1837,  there 
were  239  hands  employed  in  ship-building ;  60  vessels  were  built 
during  the  five  preceding  years,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  24,195 ; 
valued  at  $1,112,970.  One  hat  manufactory ;  10,043  hats  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $40,275 ;  hat  bodies  manufactured, 
40,000,  valued  at  $20,000.  Bricks  manufactured,  1,200,000,  val- 
ued  at  $7,200.  Linseed  oil  manufactured,  13,500  gallons,  from 
7,300  bushels  of  seed ;  value  of  oil,  $14,850. 


NATICK. 


This  township  was  originally  granted  by  the  general  court  to  the 
Indians,  as  a  place  for  a  permanent  residence.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated into  an  English  district  in  1761,  and  into  a  town  in  1781,  by 
the  name  of  Natick^  a  word  in  the  Indian  language,  signifying 
"  the  place  of  hills.^^  It  is  watered  by  Charles  river,  and  contains 
numerous  fish-ponds.  Th6re  are  two  villages,  which  are  upwards 
of  a  mile  apart.  North  Natick  is  a  village  newly  erected ;  it  con- 
sists of  about  30  houses,  two  churches,  1  Congregational,  and  1 
Methodist.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  passes  through 
this  village.  South  Natick  is  the  ancient  village ;  it  consists  of 
about  20  dwelling-houses  and  a  Unitarian  church.  Population, 
1,221.  Distance  from  Concord,  12  miles,  9  from  Dedham,  and  16 
from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  250,650  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured here,  valued  at  $213,052  50;  males  employed,  263; 
females,  189. 

The  first  Indian  church  in  New  England  was  formed  here,  in 
1660.  The  Indians  were  first  brought  together,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  at 
Nonantum,  (in  Newton)  but  not  finding  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion, they  removed  to  Natick  in  1651.  Here  they  built  a  town  on 
the  banks  of  Charles  river,  "  which  consisted  of  three  long  streets; 
two  on  the  Boston  side  of  the  river,  and  one  on  the  other.  To 
each  house  was  attached  a  piece  of  ground.  Most  of  the  houses 
were  built  after  the  Indian  fashion.  One  large  house  was  erected 
in  the  English  style,  the'lower  apartment  of  which  was  employed 
as  a  school-room  in  the  week,  and  as  a  place  of  worship  on  the 

Lord's  day ; there  was  likewise  a  large  handsome  fort,  of  a 

circular  figure,  palisadoed  with  trees ;  and  a  foot-bridge  over  the 
river,  the  foundation  of  which  was  secured  with  stone ;  with 
several  little  houses  after  the  English  fashion."  According  to  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Eliot,  they  adopted  the  form  of  government  pro- 
posed by  Jethro  to  Moses.  About  100  of  them  met  together,  and 
chose  one  ruler  of  a  hundred,  two  rulers  of-  fifties,  and  ten  rulers 
of  tens.  After  their  church  was  formed,  they  flourished  under  a 
succession  of  pious  teachers,  natives  and  English,  imtil,  by  repeat- 
ed wasting  sickness  and  other  causes  so  fatal  to  the  race,  they 
have  now  become  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct.     The  following 
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aocotint  of  Natick,  &c.,  is  firom  the  Memoirs  of  Eliot,  by  the  Rer. 
Martia  Mooie,  of  Natick. 

«It  fieth  upon  Charles  river,  oghteen  miles  sonth-west  fiam  Boston,  and  ten  mika 
noithrwest  from  Dedham.  It  hath  twenty*iime  fiimilifas  which,  eompating  five  persons 
to  a  family,  amonnt  to  one  hondred  and  farty-five  persons.  The  town  contains  shoot 
six  thonsand  acres.  The  soil  is  rood  and  well  watered,  and  prodaceth  plenty  of  graia 
and  froit.  The  land  was  granted  to  the  Indians  at  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eliot,  by  the 
general  court  of  Msssachnsetts :  and  in  the  year  1651,  a  nnmber  of  them  combined 
together  and  formed  a  town,  which  is  the  place  of  the  greatest  name  among  Indians, 
and  where  their  principal  coorts  are  held.        •       «        «       « 

"  In  this  town  was  the  first  chnrch  of  Indians  embodied,  in  the  year  1660.  Unto 
this  church  some  ploos  Indians  of  other  places,  both  men  and  women,  are  since  joined. 
The  number  of  men  and  women  in  full  conrnmnion  with  this  chorch  were,  in  1670, 
between  forty  and  fifty. 

"  We  are  to  consider,  that  all  those  we  call  praying  Indians  are  not  all  lisible 
dmrch  members,  or  baptized  persons ;  which  ordinance  of  baptism  is  not  to  be  ad- 
ministered onto  any  that  are  out  oi  the  visible  chnrch,  untU  they  profess  their  faith  in 
Christ  and  obedience  to  him,  but  the  infants  of  such  as  are  members  of  the  visible 
church  are  to  be  baptized.  Here,  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  thoughr  it  be  a  digression, 
to  relate  a  story  of^  remark  concerning  a  child  at  Natick,  a  youth  of  aboat  eleven 
years  of  age,  who  was  of  a  sober  and  grave  carriage,  and  an  attentive  hearer  of  the 
word,  considering  his  age  and  capacity,  but  he  had  a  weak  body  and  was  consump- 
tive. This  child  hearing  Mr.  Ehot  preieich  upon  a  time  at  Natick  when  the  ordinance 
of  baptism  was  to  be  administered  unto  some  childien,  whose  ^rents  had  made  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  and  were  joined  to  the  church :  upon  which  occasion  Mr.  Eliot 
said,  that  bi^ytism  was  Christ's  mark,  which  he  ordered  to  be  set  upon  his  lambs,  and 
that  it  was  a  manifest  token  of  Christ's  love  to  the  offspring  of  his  people  to  set  this 
mark  upon  them.  This  child  taking  special  notice  of  this  passa^,  did  often  solicit  his 
father  and  mother,  that  one  or  both  of  them  would  endeavour  to  join  to  the  church,  that 
he  might  be  marked  for  one  of  Christ's  lambs  before  he  died.  The  parents,  who  were 
well  inclined,  espedaUy  the  mother,  and  being  also  ver^  afiectionate  to  their  chikl,  as 
the  Indians  generally  are,  did  seriously  ponder  the  child's  reiterated  intreaties ;  and 
not  loiur  after,  first  the  mother,  and  then  the  father  of  the  child,  joined  to  the  church. 
Soon  a&r  the  lad  was  baptized ;  in  which  he  did  greatly  rejoice  and  triumph,  that  he 
was  now  marked  for  one  of  Christ's  lambs.  *  Now,^  said  he  to  his  father  and  mother,  *  I 
am  willing  to  die ;'  which  shortly  after  came  Xb  pass ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  as  the  child 
had  Christ's  name  set  upon  him  in  baptism  aild  by  fSeuth,  so  his  immortal  soul  is  now 
in  glory^  rejoicing  in  communion  with  Christ. 

<<  There  are  many  Indians  that  live  among  those  that  have  subjected  themselves  to 
the  gospel,  that  are  catechised ;  who  attend  public  worship,  read  the  scriptures,  pray 
in  their  families  morning  and  evening,  who  have  not  yet  attached  themselves  to  the 
visible  churdi.  The  manner  practised  by  these  Indians  in  the  worship  of  God  is  thus. 
Upon  the  Lord's  days,  fa.st-days,  and  lecture-days,  the  people  assemble  together  at  the 
sound  of  a  drum,  (for  bells  they  yet  have  not)  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon, on  the  Lord's  days,  but  only  once  upon  lecture^iays,  when  one  of  their  teachers 
begins  with  a  solemn  and  afiectionate  prayer.  In  these  acts  of  worship,  for  I  have 
often  been  present  with  them,  they  demean  themselves  visibly  with  reverence,  atten- 
tion, modesty  and  solemnity ;  the  men-kind  sitting  by  themselves,  and  the  women*kind 
by  themselves,  according  to  their  age,  quality  and  degree,  in  comely  manner.  And 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  am  fully  satisfied,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
charity,  that  divers  of  them  do  fear  Ood  and  are  true  believers ;  but  yet  I  will  not 
deny  but  there  may  be  some  of  them  hypocrites,  that  profess  religion,  and  yet  are 
not  sound-hearted.  But  things  that  are  secret  belong  to  God ;  and  things  that  are  re- 
vealed, unto  us  and  our  children. 

"  Their  teachers  are  generally  chosen  firom  among  themselves,  exeefi  watt  few 
English  teachers  of  the  most  pious  and  able  men  among  them.  Mr.  XTliot  hath  of 
late  years  fallen  into  a  practice  among  the  Indians,  the  better  to  prepare  and  furnish 
them  with  abilities  to  explicate  and  apply  the  scriptures,  by  setting  up  a  lecture  among 
them  in  logic  and  theology,  once  every  fortnight  all  the  summer,  at  Natick :  whereat 
he  is  present  and  ready,  and  reads  and  explains  to  them  the  principles  of  those  arts. 
And  God  hath  been  pleased  graciously  so  to  bless  these  means,  that  several  of  them, 
especially  young  men  of  acute  parts,  have  gained  much  knowledge,  and  are  able  to 
speak  methodically  and  profitably  unto  any  plain  text  of  scripture,  yea,  as  well  as 
yim  can  imagine  such  bttle  nieant  of  karnmg  can  advantage  them  unto.    From 
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thia  church  and  town  of  Nadck  hath  issued  forth,  as  from  a  seminary  of  virtae  and 
piety,  divers  teachers  that  are  employed  in  several  new  praying  towns. 

<<  In  this  town  they  have  residing  some  of  their  principal  rulers,  the  chief  whereof 
is  named  Waban,  who  is  now  above  seventy  years  of  age.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
prudence  and  piety.  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  excels  him.  Other  rulers  there 
are  living  there,  as  Nattous  and  Piam,  fioohan  and  others.  These  are  good  men  and 
prudent,  but  inferior  to  the  first.  The  teachers  of  this  town  are  Anthony  and  John 
Speen,  who  are  grave  and  pious  men.  They  have  two  constables  belonging  to  this 
place,  chosen  yearly;  and  there  is  a  marshal-general  belonging  to  all  the  praying 
Indian  towns,  called  Captain  Josiah,  or  Fennahanit.  He  doth  attend  the  chief  courts 
kept  here,  but  he  dwells  at  another  place,  Nashobah.'' 

Mr.  Eljot  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Natick  (or  Nip- 
nxnc)  dialect.  This  Bible  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  1663, 
and  is  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America.  A  second  edition  was 
printed  in  1686,  in  the  correction  of  which  Mr.  Eliot  received 
great  assistance  from  Mr.  John  Cotton.*  The  following  is  the 
title-page :  ''  Mamusse  Wunneetupanatamwe  Up  Biblxjh  Ood, 
Naneeswe  Nukkone  Testament  Kan  Wonk  Wusku  Testam[eot." 

The  following  is  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  con- 
tained in  the  above  work. 

Our  &ther  heaven  in       hallowed         thy  name         come  thy  kingdom 

Nushm    kesui^  ;  QuUianatamunaeh  ktomesuonk;  PeyawmatUh  kukketatsutamoonk; 
thy  will  ^  done  earth  on    as     heaven  in     our         food  daily 

KvUmantamocnk  nm     nack  ohkeit    mane   kesukqvti    Nummeetsuongash  asekesiMdsh 
give    us     this  this      day         and        forgive       us  our       sins  as 

4uamaiinemi     ye»ye»    kesukod;    Kah    ahquontamaumuan  nummatduseengash   imom 
wicked-doers  we   forgive  them        Also    lead  us  not 

wuttchenekuk  quengig  nutahquoKtanunmnonog ;        Ahque        iagkompagwumnmiOM  at 
temptation  in        Oh       deliver       us  evil  from        for         thine 

qutehkuaonganit;    Wdu  pohquohnmssinnean    wutch  match   itut ;    Nenmtche  kuialUami 

kingdom      and       power       and      glory         forever  Amen. 
kttasstUamooHk  kah  menvhkesti&nk  kdh  whsunmnk  micheme    Amen, 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave-jrard 
near  the  Unitarian  church  in  South  Natick. 

Hie  deposits  sunt  reliquisB  domini  reverendi  Oliveki  Pbabodt,  viri,  propter  meniia 
fiicaltates  et  Literaturam  necessaham  maxima  veneratione  digni.  Speculationes  the- 
ologicas  optime  delegit.  In  officio  pastorali  conspicue  efiubiit,  per  annos  triginta, 
Fopulo  apud  Natick  ministravit  pnecipue  aboriginum  eruditionis  m  religione  Christi. 
ana  causa.  In  vita  sociali  quoque  fuit  exemplar.  Benevolentia  integra  et  hospital!- 
tate  catholica  maxime  antecessit.  Retributionem  futuram  certisaime  expectans, 
ministerium  reliquity  die  Februarii  2do,  A.  D.  1752,  aetatis  54. 

[Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  reverend  Oliver  Fsavodt,  a  man  venerable 
Ibr  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  for  all  needful  learning.  He  delighted  much  in 
theok^cal  investipiations.  He  discharged  Jthe  nastoral  office  with  great  renown  for 
thirty  years ;  ministering  to  the  people  of  NaticJc,  especially  to  the  aborigines,  in  the 

*  *<  It  is  related  that  while  Mr.  Eliot  was  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the 
Indian  language,  he  came  to  the  following  passage  in  Judges  v.  28 :  <  The  mother  of 
Sisera  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  cried  through  the  laiHUj*  &c.  Not  knowing  an 
Indian  word  to  signify  lattice,  he  applied  to  several  of  the  natives,  and  endeavors  to 
describe  to  them  what  a  lattice  resembled.  He  described  it  as  frame-work,  netting, 
wicker,  or  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  illustrative ;  when  they  gaire  him  a  long,  bar- 
barous and  unpronounceable  word,  as  are  most  of  the  words  in  their  language.  Some 
veais  aAer,  when  he  had  learned  their  dialect  more  correctl^r,  he  is  said  to  have 
umghed  outright  upon  finding  that  the  Indians  had  given  him  the  true  term  for 
«^«.    *  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  cried  through  tho 
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cause  of  sacred  learning.  He  was  a  model  in  social  life.  In  benevdenoe  and  uni- 
versal hospitality  he  was  pre^iminem.  In  the  firm  expectation  of  a  futare  retribulioiiy 
he  was  called  iiom  his  ministry  on  the  2d  of  February,  A.  D.  1752,  aged  54  yean.] 


NEWTOjy. 

The  exact  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  of 
Newton  is  unknown.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  styled  Cambridge  Village,  or  New  Cambridge.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1691.  This  is  a  beautiful  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
mg  town,  the  Nonanium  of  the  Indians.  It  is  12  miles  S.  E.  of 
Concord,  7  N.  of  Dedham,  and  7  miles  west  from  Boston.  Popu- 
lation, 3,037.    There  are  five  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Bap- 


Theoiogical  Seminary  at  Newton. 

tist,  and  1  Episcopal.  The  Newton  Theological  Seminary^  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  founded  in  this  place 
m  1825,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  the  next  year.  In 
1828  a  brick  building,  three  stories  in  height,  besides  a  basement 
story,  85  feet  long  and  49  wide,  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$10,000.  Three  convenient  houses  have  been  since  erected  for  the 
professors.  In  the  mansion-house  are  accommodations  for  the  stew- 
ard's family,  a  dining  hall,  a  chapel,  and  recitation  rooms.  The 
regular  course  of  study  occupies  three  years.  There  are  two  vaca- 
tions of  six  weeks  each ;  one  from  the  last  Wednesday  but  one  in 
August,  the  other  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  March.  The  semi- 
nary is  about  seven  miles  from  Boston,  in  a  very  healthy  position, 
being  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  commands  an 
extensive  prospept  of  Boston,  and  of  the  rich  country  aroimd.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  town  there  are  many  elegant  country  resi- 
dences. 

Newton  lies  in  a  bend  of  Charles  river,  which  forms  its  bound- 
ary on  three  sides,  and,  by  two  falls  of  considerable  extent,  affords 
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an  extensive  "water  power.  There  are  two  manufacturing  villages 
at  these  falls.  The  Upper  Falls  village  is  9  miles  from  Boston  and 
7  from  Dedham ;  it  consists  of  about  70  dwelling-houses,  2  churches, 
1  Methodist  and  1  Baptist,  a  nail  factory,  xolling  mill,  and  a  ma^ 
chine  shop,  where  100  hands  have  been  employed.  At  this  place  the 
water  descends  3S  feet  in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  at  one 
place  pitches  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  20  feet  high.  The  village,  which 
is  well  built,  is  irregularly  situated  on  a  rocky  elevation  which  rises 
with  some  abruptness  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  L&wer  Falls 
village  is  11  miles  from  Boston,  and  about  2  miles  S\  W.  from  the 
Upner  Palls  village.  A  part  of  this  village  is  within  the  bounds 
or  Needham;  it  consists  of  about  50  dwelling-houses,  an  Episco- 
pal church,  and  10  paper-mills.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  rail- 
road passes  to  the  north  of  this  village. 

In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton  mills,  5,710  spindles ;  962,300  yards 
of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $134,722  \  males 
employed,  63;  females,  240;  one  woollen  mill,  5  sets  of  woollen 
machinery;  100,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$100,000 ;  five  paper-mills ;  stock  manufactured,  976  tons ;  value 
of  paper  manufactured,  $197,000 ;  males  employed,  63 ;  females, 
30 ;  one  nail  manufactory ;  nails  manufactured,  700  tons,  valued 
at  $84,700;  hands  employed,  20;  capital  invested,  $40,000;  one 
manufactory  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manu- 
factured, $64,000 ;  sixt^  males  and  six  females  employed ;  one 
rolling  mill ;  950  tons  of  iron  rolled,  valued  at  $76,000.  Value  of 
soap  and  candles  manufactured,  $22,500 ;  vitriol,  1,800,000  lbs., 
valued  at  $50,000;  barilla,  130  tons,  valued  at  $4,550 ;  value  of 
machinery  manufactured,  $70,000;  cost  of  materials,  $35,000; 
capital  invested,  $120,000. 

Nonantum  was  ''  the  first  civilized  and  Christian  settlement  of 
Indians  within  the  English  colonies  of  North  America."  Mr.  Goo- 
kin,  who  formerly  accompanied  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  journeys,  says 
'^  the  first  place  he  began  to  preach  at  was  Nonantum,  near  Water- 
town,  upon  the  south  side  of  Charles  river,  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  his  own  house ;  where  lived  at  that  time  Waban,  one  of  their 
principal  men,  and  some  Indians  with  him.''  Mr.  Eliot  set  out 
upon  his  mission  in  Oct.,  1646,  and  sent  forerunners  to  apprize  the 
Indians  of  his  intentions.  Waban,  a  grave  and  wise  man,  of  the 
same  age  of  the  missionary,  forty-two,  a  person  of  influence,  met 
him  at  a  small  distance  from  their  settlement,  and  welcomed  him 
to  a  lai^  wigwam  on  the  hill  Nonantum.  A  considerable  number 
of  his  countrymen  assembled  here  frQm  the  neighborhood  to  hear 
the  new  doctrine. 

"After  a  short  prayer  in  Englishi  Mr.  Eliot  delivered  a  sermon  (the  first  probably 
ever  preached  in  this  part  of  the  old  town)  from  Ezek.  chap,  xzxvii.  ver.  9,  10 :  'Then 
said  he  nnto  me,  Prophesy  onto  the  windy  (to  which  the  Indian  term  Waban  is  said  to 
answer)  prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind,  {say  to  Waban,)  Thus  duth  the 
Loan  God,  Come  from  the  fonr  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain, 
that  they  may  live.  So  I  prophesied  as  he  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into 
them,  and  they  lived  and  stood  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army.'  This  ser- 
mon employed  an  hour.  The  preacher  began  with  the  principles  of  natural  religion 
acknowledged  by  themselves,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  leading  doctrines  and  precepts 
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of  Christianity.  He  repeated  and  explained  the  ten  commandments.  He  in£mned 
them  of  the  dreadful  curse  attending  tne  violation  of  the  divine  law.  He  then  spoke 
to  them  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  place  of  his  present  residence  and  exal- 
tation, and  of  his  coming  to  judge  the  world  in  flaming  fire.  He  taught  them  the 
blessed  state  of  all  those  who  know  and  savin^^r  believe  in  Christ.  He  related  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man ;  and  spoke  of  the  inhnite  greatness  of  God,  of  the  joys  of 
heaven,  and  tiie  punishment  of  hell ;  finally  persuading  them  to  repentance  and  a  good 
life.  Having  closed  his  sermon,  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  he  had  conveyed 
his  sentiments  intelligibly,  in  a  language  so  new  to  himself.  He  therefwe  inquired 
whether  they  comprehended  his  meaning :  to  which  their  unanimous  reply  was,  '  We 
understood  all.'  Mr.  Eliot  and  his  friends  then  devoted  about  three  hours  to  familiar 
and  fHendly  conference  with  them,  to  hear  and  answer  questions  which  naturally  were 
suggested  by  the  discourse.  This  first  visit  was  received  with  cordial  and  general 
satisfaction.  Many  of  his  audience  listened  to  the  pathetic  parts  of  the  discourse  with 
tears ;  Waban,  particularly,  received  those  happy  impressions  which  abode  by  him 
through  life,  and  qualified  him  zealously  and  successfully  to  aid  the  generous  design 
of  converting  his  countrymen. 

"  A  still  larger  number  attended  the  next  visit  of  the  apostolic  Eliot  to  Nonantnm, 
Nov.  11.  He  began  first  with  the  children,  whom  he  taught  these  three  questions, 
and  their  answers.  Q.  1.  Who  made  you  and  all  the  world  ?  A.  Groo.  Q.  2.  Whom 
do  you  expect  to  save  you  from  sin  and  hell  ?  A.  Jesus  Chbist.  Q.  3.  How  many 
eommandments  hath  God  given  you  to  keep  ?  A.  Ten.  He  then  preached  about  an 
hour  to  the  whole  company  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
Jbsus  Chiist  for  procuring  his  favor.  He  informed  them  what  Jesus  Christ  had  done 
and  sufiered  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  the  dreadful  judgments  attendant  upon 
the  rejection  of  him  and  his  salvation.  The  whole  company  appeared  very  serious. 
Liberty  being  ^ven  to  ask  questions  for  further  information,  an  aged  man  stood  up^ 
and  with  tears  inquired  whether  it  was  not  too  late  for  such  an  old  man  as  he,  who 
was  near  death,  to  repent  and  seek  after  God.  Another  asked  how  the  English  came 
to  difier  lo  much  from  the  Indians  in  their  knowledge  of  Goo  and  Jesus  Christ,  since 
they  had  all  at  first  but  one  father.  Another  inquired  how  it  came  to  pass  that  sea- 
water  was  salt  and  river-water  fresh.  Another,  that  if  the  water  was  higher  than  the 
earth,  (as  he  supposed,)  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  does  not  overflow  all  the  earth. 
Mr.  Ehot  and  his  friends  spent  several  hours  in  answering  these  and  some  other  ques- 
tions. The  Indians  told  them,  upon  their  quitting  them  to  return  home  in  the  evening, 
that  '  they  did  much  thank  God  for  their  coming ;  and  for  what  they  had  heard,  they 
were  wonderful  things.' 

"  At  the  third  meeting,  of  Nov.  26,  some  of  the  Indians  absented  themselves  through 
foar  of  their  powaws  or  priests,  who  had  threatened  them  with  their  secret  power  of 
inflicting  the  penalty  of  aeath  upon  those  who  should  attend.  One  of  these  powaws 
was,  however,  immediately  and  solemnly  addressed  by  the  intrepid  missionary,  who 
silenced  and  convinced  him. 

"  Two  or  three  days  after  this  meeting,  at  which  the  audience  appeared  very  serious, 
Wampas,  a  sage  Indian,  with  two  of  his  conipanions,  came  to  the  English,  and  desired 
to  be  admitted  into  some  of  their  families,  tie  brought  his  son  and  two  or  three  other 
Indian  children  with  him,  begging  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  christian  faith. 
His  request  was  granted.*' 

A  school  was  soon  established  among  them,  and  the  general 
court  gave  the  neighboring  Indians  a  tract  of  highland,  called  No- 
nantum,  and  furnished  them  with  various  implements  of  husbandry. 
The  Indians  many  of  them  professed  Christianity,  and  the  whole 
in  the  vicinity  became  settled,  and  conducted  their  affairs  with 
prudence  and  industry.  They  erected  a  house  of  worship  for 
themselves ;  they  adopted  the  customs  of  their  Elnglish  neighbors, 
made  laws,  and  had  magistrates  of  their  own.  The  increase  of 
the  Indian  converts  was  such,  that  they  found  the  place  too  strait 
for  them,  and  there  was  a  removal  of  the  tribe  to  Natick,  about  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  Nonantum. 

The  records  of  the  first  church  in  this  town  were  destroyed  in 
the  conflagration  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merriam's  house,  in  1770.   From 
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other  sources  it  appears  that  the  first  regular  church  gathered  here 
was  on  Julv  20,  1664,  and  the  first  minister  was  Rev.  John  Eliot, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  apostolic  missionary  of  that  name.  He  died,  exceed- 
ingly lamented,  in  1668,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age.  Rev.  Nehe- 
misLh  Hobart  was  ordained  his  successor,  Dec.  23,  1674.  His 
character  it  is  said  may  be  collected  from  the  following  inscripticMi 
placed  on  his  tomb-stone : 

Hoc  tomitlo  deposits  sunt  reliqaifls  reverendi  et  |>erdocti  B.  D.  Nehbkije  Hobast, 
CoUeni  Harvardmi  socij  leetissimi,  ecclesis  Neotoniensis  per  annos  qoadraginta  pas- 
toris  fiddisnmi  et  vigiluitissimi,  singnlari  gravitate,  humilitate  sque  ac  pietate  et 
doctrlna^— a  doctis  et  pijs  ezimiaTeneratione  et  amore  recolendi.  Natus  erat  Nor.  21, 
1648.    Benatas  Aag.  25y  1712,  anno  statis  64. 

pn  this  tomb  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  reverend  and  very  learned  teacher  of 
divinity,  Nehemiah  Hobart,  an  estimable  fellow  of  Harvard  College,  a  highly  fiiithful 
and  watchftd  pastor  of  the  chorch  of  Newton  for  forty  years.  His  singalar  gravity, 
hunility,  piety,  and  learning,  rendered  him  the  object  of  deep  veneration  and  ardent 
esteem  to  men  of  science  and  religion.  He  was  born  Nov.  21, 1648,  and  died  Aug. 
25, 1712,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.] 

Mr.  Hobart  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1714,  and  died  in  1757.  The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  his  monument : 

Hie  d«M»itam  mori  qnod  potoit  reverendi  vereque  venerandi  Jobjlnkis  Cottoh^ 
ecclesi«e  Newtoniensis  fidelissimi,  pnidentissimi,  doctissimique  nuper  pastoris,  concio- 
nandi  tarn  precandi  facilitate  celeberrimi,  pietate  spectatissimi,  moribas  sanctissimis 
imdeqaaque  et  snavissime  ab  omnibus  bene  meriti,  deploratiqae  auditoribns  praecipae, 
qnibas  vel  mortnns  condonari  non  desinit.  Fama  longe  lateque  vocalius  et  diutius 
marmoce  dnratissimo,  nomen  perdolce  proclamabit.  Morbo  non  senecta  fractos,  e 
vita  decessit,  Maii  17,  A.  D.  1757,  statis  snse  64,  officii  ministralis  43. 

{Here  Ues  the  mortal  part  of  the  Rev.  and  tnily  venerable  Jobn  Cottoh,  lately  the 
yeiy  fiuthftd,  pmdent  and  skilful  pastor  of  the  church  of  Newton.  He  was  eminent 
for  the  ftcnl^  of  praying  and  preaching,  was  respected  for  his  piety,  and  held  in  high 
and  universal  esteem  for  his  nure  and  attractive  virtues.  His  loss  is  especially  deplored 
by  his  flock,  to  whom  even  tiead  he  ceases  not  to  preach.  Fame  shall  spread  his  en- 
dearing name  more  loudly,  extensively,  and  permanently  than  the  most  durable  mar- 
ble. Broken  by  disease,  not  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  departed  this  life  May  17, 
A.  P.  1757,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  43d  of  his  ministry.] 

Rev.  Jonas  Merriam  succeeded  Mr.  Cotton,  in  1758 ;  he  died  in 
1780,  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  a  family  tomb  in  Boston. 
In  1780,  a  Baptist  church  was  gathered  in  Newton,  and  Rev. 
Caleb  Blood  was  pastor  seven  years ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Grafton.  Mr.  Grafton  died  m  December,  1836.  Measures  are 
taking  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Captain  Thomas  Prentice^  the  partizan  commander  of  horse  so 
distinguished  in  King  Philip's  war,  was  of  this  town ;  he  died  in 
1709,  at  the  age  of  89,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
The  following  lines  on  the  foot^stone  of  his  grave  have  been  de- 
ciphered : 

"  He  that's  here  interred  needs  no  versifying, 
A  virtaoos  life  will  keep  the  name  from  dying : 
He'U  live,  though  poets  cease  their  scribbling  niym?, 
When  that  this  stone  shall  mouldered  be  by  time." 

Bey.  John  Elliot,  A.  M.,  son  of  the  apostolic  Elhot,  assistant  Indian  missionary. 
First  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  ordained  on  the  day  of  its  gatheiing,  July  20,  (Aug. 
1,  N.  S.)  1664,  eight  years  after  the  forming  of  a  Society  distinct  from  Cambridge, 
diedOct.  nth,  1668,  JS.ZZXm.  Learned,  Pions  and  beloved  by  English  and  Indians, 
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«Mf  djiag  counsel  is,  sacate  an  interest  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  will  cany 

S>a  safely  to  the  world's  end.''    As  a  preacher,  lively,  accomplished,  zealous,  and 
eaven  received  his  ascending  Spirit^  "155  years  since."~£rected  by  the  town, 
1823. 


PBPPERELL. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1753.  This  town,  with  several 
others  in  the  vicinity,  some  in  Massachusetts  and  some  in  New 
Hampshire,  were  once  included  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
town  of  Dunstable.  The  river  Nashua  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  town,  dividing;  it  from  Groton  and  the  present  town  of 
Dunstable.  The  land  bordering  on  the  river  is  level,  ^nd  the  soil 
is  good;  the  land  at  a  distance  from  the  river  is  unev<m.  On 
Nisitissit  river  there  are  several  mills  for  various  purposes,  and 
the  Nashua  itself  has  several  falls  in  its  course  along  the  border 
of  the  town,  affording  many  valuable  water  privileges. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  village,  containing  two 
Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  an  Insane 
Asylum,  by  Dr.  Cutter.  Papulation,  1,586.  Distance,  17  miles 
from  Concord,  and  33  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  manu- 
factured 100  pairs  of  boots  and  30,000  pairs  of  shoes,  valued 
at  $25,000;  males  employed  30;  females,  15.  There  were  3 
paper-mills ;  660  tons  of  stock  were  manufactured ;  value  of  paper, 
$60,000;  mty  hands  (20  males,  30  females)  were  employed; 
40,000  palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $5,000.  Maj. 
General  Prescott,  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  memorable  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 


READING. 

Thk  town  of  Reading  was  incorporated  in  1644.  It  is  believed 
that  the  name  of  this  town  ought  to  have  been  applied  to  the  town 
of  South  Reading,  as  the  first  settlement  of  the  ancient  Reading 
appears  to  have  been  made  within  the  present  village  of  South 
Reading.  Tliis  town  was  set  off  as  a  distinct  precinct  in  1769. 
There  is  much  good  land  in  this  town,  though  some  portions  of  it 
are  uneven  and  nard  of  cultivation.  The  principal  village  in  the 
town  consists  of  about  30  dwelling-houses,  handsomely  built,  and 
a  number  of  stores,  having  a  business-like  appearance.  There 
are  two  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian ;  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  township  there  is  another  Congregational 
and  a  Baptist  church.  Population,  2,144.  Distance,  17  miles 
from  Concord,  10  west  from  Salem,  and  13  from  Boston.  In  1837 
there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  707  pairs  of  boots  and 
290,611  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $184,583;  there  were  employed 
in  this  business  338  males  and  494  females.  There  were  eight 
manufBU^tories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  the  value  of  chairs  and 
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cabinet  ware  manufacture^  was  $91,360;  one  hundred  hands 
were  employed. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  cojHed  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  of  the  principal  village : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Key.  Thoma$  Haven,  the  first  Pastor  of  the  3d  church 
in  Reading,  who  qaitted  this  scene  of  mortality  May  7th,  1782,  in  y*  39  year  of  his 
age,  and  12th  of  his  ministry.  Stript  of  its  earthly  dress,  a  genius  unfettered  by 
bigotry,  improved  by  study,  sanctified  by  religion,  ennobled  by  an  evangelic  temper, 
enlargeid  by  the  most  diffusive  benevolence,  has  taken  its  flight  to  its  native  country. 
Beloved  and  esteemed  as  a  most  worthy  character,  whose  excellent  and  acquired  abili- 
ties and  eminent  moral  endowments  afforded  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  great  and 
growing  useftUness^  his  exit  at  sndi  an  early  period  is  sincerely  lamented  by  all  his 
acquaintance,  and  most  especially  a  most  sorrowful  event  to  the  people  of  his  charge. 
Aeoording  to  common  reckoning  by  days,  months  and  years,  his  death  was  premature : 
but  computing  human  life  by  the  advances  made  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  piety  ana 
virtue,  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

In  affectionate  remembrance  of  James  Bancroft,  Esq.  Venerated  and  beloved  while 
living,  his  memory  is  blessed.  Guided  by  Christian  principle,  he  was  enabled,  through 
a  long  and  useful  life,  to  perform  its  various  duties  with  fidelity.  A  defeaaei  of  his 
country  in  her  struggle  for  independence,  he  was  magnanimous  and  devoted  in  the 
discharge  of  numerous  civil  offices,  disinterested  and  faithful ;  and  a  Deacon  in  the^ 
first  church  in  the  place  during  forty«six  years,  distinguished  by  integrity,  consistency 
and  independence.  In  private  life  he  was  endeared  by  mildness  and  benignity,  and 
ever  evinced  obedience  to  the  first  command  by  an  observance  of  the  second  "  like 
unto  it."  He  has  gathered  to  his  fathers,  <<  as  a  shock  of  com  in  its  season,"  Jtfay  17, 
1831}  .fit.  92. 


SHERBURNE. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1674.  It  is  separated  from  Dover 
and  Medfield  by  Charles  river.  The  township  is  on  an  elevated 
site,  with  a  good  soil.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a 
village,  having  two  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is 
Unitarian.  Population,  1,037.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Concord, 
10  from  Dedham,  and  18  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  40 
pairs  of  boots  and  48,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at 
$40,000 ;  sixty  males  and  thirty  females  were  employed ;  2,000 
straw  bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $4,000.  There  was 
an  axe,  plough  and  fork  manufactory.  The  value  of  whips  manu- 
factureid  was  $6,325 ;  csupital  invested,  $1,325 ;  twenty-one  hands 
were  employ^,  seven  of  whom  were  females.  Value  of  muskets 
manufactured,  $1,600. 


SHIRLEY. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1753.  This  town  is  well 
watered,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  township  consists  of  low 
lands,  and  its  pastures  are  not  considered  so  good  as  those  of 
more  hilly  towns.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  are  two  Con- 
gregational churches,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian.     The  largest 
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village  in  the  town  is  in  the  southern  part,  near  a  stream  which 
empties  into  Nashua  river.  There  is  a  Universalist  church  in 
the  village.  A  society  of  Shakers  hve  on  the  southern  borders  of 
the  town,  and  their  lands  extend  into  Lancaster,  in  Worcester 
county.  The  society  consists  of  from  150  to  200  persons,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  neatness,  industry,  and  the  raising  of 
garden  seeds,  &c.  In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  2,568  spin- 
ales  ;  474,364  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$52,100;  males  employed,  19;  females,  39;  one  woollen  mill; 
20,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $12,000; 
two  paper-mills ;  300  tons  of  stock  manufactured ;  value  of  paper, 
$20,000;  twenty  hands  (10  males,  10  females)  employed;  70,000 
palm-leaf  hats  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $12,333.  Popula- 
tion, 967.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Concord,  18  from  Lowell,  and 
32  from  Boston. 


SOUTH   READING. 

Thb  settlement  of  this  place,  now  called  South  Reading,  was 
first  commenced  by  emigrants  from  Lynn.  As  early  as  the  year 
1639,  a  grant  of  laiid  was  made  by  the  general  court  to  the 
town  of  Lynn,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
records  of  the  court :  "  Sept.  7,  1639.  The  petition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lynn  for  a  place  for  an  inland  plantation  at  the  head  of 
their  bounds  is  granted  them  of  four  miles  square."  After  this 
grant,  certain  persons  from  Lynn  and  other  places  immediately 
commenced  the  settlement  of  the  place ;  inde^,  some  had  taken 
possession  of  certain  spots  of  territory,  and  perhaps  had  removed 
hither,  in  1638,  the  year  before  the  grant.  The  settlement  that 
commenced  was  called  Lynn  Village,  being  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Lynn.  The  land  was  also  purchased  of  the  Indians  for  £10  16s., 
and  the  deeds  signed,  in  1640,  by  Sagamore  George,  his  sister 
Abigail,  and  ^uanapowitt.  Lynn  village  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Reading  about  this  time,  being  about  five  years  since  its 
first  settlement  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  first  settlers, 
viz: 


Nicholas  Brown, 
Boniface  Burton, 
John  Bacheller, 
Goodman  Barker, 
Groodman  Blots, 
Isaac  Bamup, 
Wm.  Cowdrey,  * 
Thomas  Clark, 
Josiah  Dustin, 
Thomas  Dunton, 
Samuel  Dunton, 
Richard  Walker, 


Geo.  Davis, 
Wm.  Eaton, 
Jonas  Eaton, 
Zachariah  Pitch, 
Benjamin  Fitch, 
Henry  Feltch, 
Jeremiah  Fitch, 
John  Fuller, 
Goodman  Gould, 
Thomas  Hutchinson, 
Wm.  Hooper, 
Samuel  Walker, 


Thomas  Hartshorn, 
Thomas  Kendall, 
Goodman  Knight, 
Wm.  Marlin, 
Thomas  Marshall, 
John  Poole, 
Thomas  Parker, 
John  Person, 
Jeremiah  Swaine, 
Richard  Sader, 
Edward  Taylor. 
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The  first  Congregational  church  in  this  town  (being  the  12th  in 
the  colony)  was  gathered  in  1646,  and  Rev.  Henry  Green  was 
ordained  its  first  minister.  Mr.  Green  died  in  1648,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Samuel  Hangh,  in  1650. 

Johnson,  in  his  <<  Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour  in  New  England," 
published  about  this  time,  says :  **  Reading  is  veil  watered,  and  situate  about  a  great 
pond ;  besides,  it  hath  two  mills,  the  one  a  saw  mill,  the  other  a  com  mill,  which 
stand  on  two  several  streams.  It  hath  not  been  so  fruitful  for  children  as  her  sister 
Wobum  hath ;  her  habitation  is  fuller  in  the  very  centre  of  the  country ;  they  are 
well  stocked  with  cattle,  for  the  number  of  people.  They  have  gathered  into  a  church 
and  ordained  a  pastor  from  among  themselves,  at  the  same  time  a  young  man  of  good 
abilities  to  preach  the  word,  and  of  a  very  humhle  behaviour,  named  Mr.  Green.  He, 
having  finished  lus  course,  departed  this  life  not  long  after,  whose  labors  are  with  the 
Lord :  after  him  succeeded  in  the  place  one  Mr.  Hagh,  a  young  man,  one  of  the  first 
fhkits  of  New  England,  a  man  studious  to  promote  the  truths  of  Christ. — They  an 
both  remembered  m  Uie  following  verse,  written  by  Johnson ; 
"  On  earth's  bed  thou  at  noon  hast  laid  thy  head. 

You  that  for  Christ  (as  Green)  here  toiled  have  taken ; 

When  nature  fails,  tnen  rest  it  in  earth's  dead, 

Till  Christ  by 's  word  with  glory  thee  awaken ; 

Young  Hagh,  thou  must  be  second  to  this  man 

In  field  encounter,  with  Christ  foes  shalt  thou 

Stand  up  and  take  his  bright  sword  in  thy  hand, 

Error  cut  down,  and  make  stout  stomacks  bow. 

Green's  gone  before,  thy  warfiire's  now  begun, 

And  last  it  may  to  see  Rome's  Babel  fall ; 

By  weakest  means  Christ's  mighty  works  hath  done, 

XTeep  footing  last  till  Christ  thee  hence  do  call." 

The  township  of  South  Reading  comprises  a  tract  of  4,200  acres, 
and  is  about  equidistant  from  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Andbver, 
being  about  ten  miles  from  each.  It  was  originally  the  first  parish 
in  JE^ding.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1812. 
About  this  period  there  was  quite  a  political  excitement  in  Read- 
ing, as  well  as  in  many  other  places ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  south 
parish,  being  mostly  on  the  Democratic  side,  were  left  in  the 
minority  of  the  town.  Feeling  themselves  aggrieved  by  their 
townsmen  who  were  on  the  Federal  side,  they  petitioned  the 
legislature  for  an  act  to  incorporate  them  into  a  distinct  town, 
which  was  accordingly  granted. 

The  following  shows  tiie  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  South 
Reading,  as  it  is  seen  while  descending  the  hill  a  little  west  of  the 
village.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  southern  extremity  of  Reading 
Pond  or  lake,  near  which  is  the  Congregational  church;  the  spire 
of  the  Baptist  church  is  seen  further  to  the  south.  South  of  the 
Congregational  church  extends  a  handsome  green,  called  the  '^  com- 
mon," containing  about  8  or  10  acres.  The  different  parts  of  the 
town,  when  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  residence  of  the  People, 
are  designated  by  the  following  terms : — " The  Common,"  "  Fitch's 
Hill,"  "Leather  Street,"  "Side  the  Pond,"  "Cowdrey's  Hill," 
"  Lafkyctte  Street,"  "  Eaton  Street,"  "  Water  Street,"  "  Little 
World,"  "Westward,"  "East  Ward,"  and  "Southward." 

The  Village  called  the  "Common"  contains  about  twenty 
dwelling-houses,  the  two  churches  represented  in  the  engraving, 
a  nnml^r  of  mercantile  stores  and  mechanic  shops,  and  a  large 
54 
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Western  view  of  the  central  part  of  South  Reading, 


hotel.  This  is  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town.  That  part 
called  "  Fitch's  Hill"  extends  eastward  of  the  north  part  of  the 
Common,  on  the  Salem  road,  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  ;  this  spot 
received  its  name  from  Zachary  Fitch,  who  removed  from  livnn, 
in  1644,  and  probably  erected  the  first  house  in  this  part  of  the 
town.  It  was  formerly  called  *'  Fitch's  Lane,^^  on  account  of  its 
narrowness  at  that  period.  In  reference  to  this,  one  man  rather 
imwittingly  remarked,  "that  it  was  so  narrow  that  two  teams 
could  not  meet."  *' Leather  Street"  extends  westerly  from  the 
Common,  on  the  road  to  Woburn  and  Reading ;  it  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that,  many  years  since,  a  man  lived 
in  this  street  who  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  stealing  sole  leather, 
that  if  any  one  lost  this  article  it  was  said  that  it  had  gone  to  this 
street.  That  part  designated  "  Side  the  Pond  "  extends  about  one 
mile  on  the  Andover  road,  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  Great  Pond. 
"  Cowdrey's  Hill,"  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  received  its 
name  from  the  family  of  Cowdreys,  who  have  long  owned  and 
still  own  a  large  portion  of  its  territory.  "  Lafayette  Street"  was 
laid  out  for  making  building  lots ;  it  is  westerly  from  the  Conunon, 
and  is  about  one  furlong  in  extent.  **  Eaton  Street"  is  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  Common,  and  is  a  sort  of  court,  extending 
about  a  furlong ;  it  was  laid  out  in  1813,  and  received  its  name 
from  L.  Eaton,  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  Near  this  street  is  built 
the  South  Reading  academy.  "Water  Street"  extends  easterly 
from  the  Common,  about  half  a  mile,  towards  Saugus ;  it  derives 
its  name  from  running  alongside  of  a  current  of  water  which 
comes  from  Smith's  Pond,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  "  Ijittle 
World"  is  in  the  south-easterly  part  of  the  town,  and  was  so 
named  from  its  peculiar  location,  being  somewhat  remote  from  the 
center  of  the  town,  and  is  a  small  extent  of  territory  surrounded 
by  hills  on  every  side.  This  spot  was  originally  cleared  and  culti- 
vated while  all  the  land  around  was  covered  with  trees,  and  thus 
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endoiing  its  inhabitants  in  what  was  called  a  '<  little  world." 
"  West  Ward"  includes  that  part  of  the  town  lying  west  of  the 
Common.  '^  East  Ward "  is  applied  to  the  east  and  north-east 
part  of  the  town ;  "  South  Ward,"  to  the  southern  part. 

The  territorial  extent  of  this  town  being  quite  limited,  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  manufactures,  very  little 
attention  is  paid  to  agriculture ;  the  great  staple  and  settled  busi- 
ness of  the,  town  is  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  of  the  four  hundred  male  polls  in  the  town;  250  are 
engaged  in  this  manufacture.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured 
176,000  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $142,000 ;  males  employed,  260 ; 
females,  186;  value  of  tin  ware  manufactured,  $24,000;  hands 
employed,  28;  value  of  block  tin  ware,  $4,700;  razor  straps, 
$6,400;  shoe  tools,  $3,000.  Population,  1,488.  Distance,  18 
miles  from  Concord,  10  from  Salem,  and  10  to  Boston. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  manuscript  History  of  South 
Reading,  by  Lilley  Eaton,  Esq.,  to  which  history  the  author  is 
indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  history  of  this  town : 

(In  1649  J  "  Three  married  women  were  fined  5s.  apiece  for  scolding. 

1650.  **  The  deputy  to  the  general  court  was  Richard  Walker.  The  court  ordered 
400  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  to  Rev.  Saxmiel  Haugh. 

**  The  majority  of  the  court  ordered  a  book  lately  imported  from  England,  composed 
by  Wm.  Fynchon,  of  Springfield,  on  Redemption  Justification,  to  be  burnt  in  Boston, 
and  its  author  called  to  an  account.    Deputy  from  Reading  and  5  others  dissented. 

1662.  "This  year  the  town  ordered  that  no  woman,  maid,  nor  boy,  nor  gall  shall  sit 
in  the  South  Alley  and  East  Alley  of  the  M.  House,  upon  penalty  of  twelvepence 
for  evfbcy  day  they  shall  sit  in  the  alley  afler  the  present  day. — It  was  further  ordered, 
'That  every  dog  that  comes  to  the  meeting  ailer  the  present  day,  either  of  Lord's  day 
or  lecture  days,  except  it  be  their  dogs  that  pays  for  a  dog  whipper,  the  owner  of 
those  dogs  shall  pay  sixpence  for  every  time  they  come  to  the  meeting,  that  doth  not 
pay  the  dog  whipper.'  The  names  of  26  men  are  recorded  as  agreeing  to  pay  to  the 
dog  whipper. 

1664.  **  This  year  the  town  exchanged  lands  with  Matthew  Edwards,  he  paying  30s. 
and  a  gallon  of  liquor  to  boot. 

1667.  ^* This  year  the  town  contained  59  dwelling-houses.  It  was  ordered,  that  every 
dog  that  comes  mto  the  meeting-house  in  time  of  service  shall  pay  sixpence  for  every 
time  he  comes. 

1741.  "Collins,  the  Journalist  remarks,  'that  this  year  there  were  extraordinary 
commotions  with  respect  to  religion.  The  people  m^et  often,  especially  at  the  East- 
ward.' This  extract  refers  to  an  excitement  on  the  subject  of  religion  begun  the  past 
year  through  Uie  preaching  of  George  Whitefield.  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  upon  our 
common  in  the  open  air ;  Mr.  Hobby,  the  minister,  went  with  the  multitude  to  hear 
him.— It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hobby  aAerwards  remarked  that  he  came  to  pick  a  hole  in 
Mr.  Whitcfidd's  coal,  but  that  he  (Whitefield)  picked  a  hole  in  his  heart.  Mr.  H. 
afterwards  wrote  and  published  a  defence  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hench- 
man, the  minister  of  Lynn,  who  had  written  against  him. 

1799.  "  Twentv-three  persons,  members  of  the  Baptist  society,  petitioned  the  parish 
for  liberty  to  hold  religious  meetings  in  centre  school  house,  when  the  same  is  not  in 
use,  and  obMgating  themselves  to  pay  all  damages — this  request  was  not  granted. 

1800.  "  T&  meeting-house  of  the  Baptist  society  was  built  this  year  ...  the  dimen- 
sions of  it  were  34  by  38,  with  a  porch.  On  the  occasion  of  erecting  the  frame  of  this 
house,  the  society  appointed  a  committee  to  provide  for  the  hands  good  beef,  well 
baked  potatoes^read  and  cheese,  cider  and  grog,  and  enough  of  each. 

1813.  <'  The  XJuiversalist  society  of  this  town  was  formed.  The  toiim  soon  after  voted 
that  the  Universalists  may  use  the  centre  school  house  for  religious  meetings  on^ 
Sabbatii  in  a  month,  preceding  the  full  of  the  moon." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  ancient 
burying-ground  in  the  center  of  the  town : 


STOW. 

MMMnto  te  esse  mortalem^Foffit  bora.   Here  liwtbe  body  of  John  Fenon.  Afed 
64  yean.    ])ied  April  17, 1679-*yive  rnemor  Lethi— fiigit  hora. 

Sargent  Thomas  Kendall,  died  Jnly  22, 1684.  Aged  63  years. 

Header  weep,  prepare  to  die  I  say, 
For  death  by  none  will  be  said  nay. 
One  of  the  7,  of  this  church  foundation, 
So  to  remain  till  the  powerful  voice  say 
Base  in  health,  a  glorious  habitation. 
A  pattern  of  piety  and  of  peace, 
Butnow,  al«K!  how  short  his  race. 
Here  we  mourn,  and  mourn  we  must, 
To  see  Zion's  stones  like  gold  laid  in  dust. 

To  the  Memory  of  Capt.  John  Brown  Esq.,  who,  alter  he  had  served  hia  generation 
by  the  wiU  of  God,  feU  asleep  March  II,  A.  D.  1717,  JE.  about  83. 
Witty,  yet  wise,  grave,  good,  amon^;  the  best. 
Was  he.  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blest. 
Prudent,  a  pattern,  and  more  I  say, 
A  hearty  mourner  for  the  sins  of  the  day ; 
Bless'd  God,  when  dying,  that  he  feared  not  death. 
His  pious  soul  took  win^,  give  up  her  breath, 
Dropo'd  here  her  mantle  in  the  silent  dust, 
Which  waits  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 


STONEHAM, 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1725.  It  is  about  four  miles 
in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  The  sur&ce  of  the  township  is 
rather  rocky  and  uneven,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  wooded. 
There  is  a  beautiful  pond  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  called 
S^  Pondj  filled  with  pure  water.  The  village,  in  the  center  of 
the  town,  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-houses.  Distance,  15 
miles  from  Concord,  and  10  from  Boston.  Population,  932.  The 
manufacture  of  shoes  is  the  principal  business  of  the  town.  In 
1837,  in  the  Statistical  Tables  published  by  the  state,  it  is  stated 
that  in  this  town  were  "  Shoes  manufacturea,  380,100  pairs;  value 
of  same,  $184,717;  males  employed,  297;  females,  l60." 


STOW. 


The  Indian  names  of  this  place  were  PompsUicui  and  Shabbukm. 
from  "  two  notable  hills."  It  appears  that  the  first  minister  called 
to  the  pastoral  office  in  this  place  was  the  Rev.  John  Eveleth ;  this 
was  in  1700.  Mr.  Eveleth  was  dismissed  in  1717.  Rev.  John 
Gardner  was  ordained  in  1718,  as  the  next  pastor ;  he  died  in 
1774,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Newell  the  next  year. 
Stow  is  8  miles  south-westerly  from  Concord,  and  24  westward 
from  Boston.  It  contains  1  Congregational  church  and  1,134  in- 
habitants. The  town  is  watered  by  Assabet  river,  on  which  is 
sitoated  a  broadcloth  factory.  Of  late  years  the  cultivation  of 
hope  has  received  considerable  attention  in  this  town.    In  1837, 
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there  were  in  this  town  2  woollen  miOs,  7  sets  of  machinery ; 
65,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $210,000; 
males  employed,  40 ;  females,  45.  There  were  587  pairs  of  boots 
and  61,044  pairs  of  shoes  manu£Bu;tured,  valued  at  $18,905  50 ; 
males  employed,  32 ;  females,  30. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  town  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
two  adventurers  from  Charlestown,  with  their  families,  about  the 
year  1650.  Their  names  were  Kettle  and  Boon ;  they  settled  upon 
land  which  they  purchased  of  the  natives.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  Philip's  war,  in  1675,  these  two  defenceless  settlers  were  so 
alarmed  as  to  induce  them  to  remove  their  families ;  but  the  un- 
happy Boon,  in  attempting  to  remove  his  household  goods,  wals 
ambushed  and  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The  affairs  of  this  vil- 
lage, as  it  was  then  called,  were  managed  by  a  committee,  under 
the  appointment  of  the  general  court,  until  they  were  incorporated 
into  a  town  in  1683,  by  the  name  of  Stow.  The  first  town  officers 
were  Sergeant  Benjamin  Bozworth,  Thomas  Stephens,  Stephen 
Hall,  Boaz  Brown,  and  Joseph  Freeman,  selectmen; — ^Thomas 
Gates,  constable. 


SUDBURY. 


SuDinTKT  was  first  settled  in  1638,  and  incorporated  in  1639. 
The  original  number  of  sharers  and  settlers  was  64.  ^r.  Edmund 
Brown,  the  first  settled  minister,  was  ordained  Aug.,  1640;  died 
June  22,  1677.  Mr.  Sherman  began  to  preach  in  Sudbury  in 
1677;  in  1705,  he  was  deposed  from  his  pastoral  office.  Mr. 
Israel  Loring  was  ordained  pastor  in  1706.  Upon  the  division  of 
the  town,  by  the  general  court,  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  side  of 
the  river  invited  him  to  come  over  and  settle  with  them,  in  1722. 
In  1765,  the  number  of  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  was 
151;  the  number  of  families,  187;  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
1,047;  the  number  of  church  members,  203;  of  whom  76  were 
males  and  127  females. 

Sudbury  is  divided  on  the  east  from  Wayland  by  Sudbury  river, 
on  which  large  tracts  of  low  land  are  annually  overflowed.  There 
are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Methodist  There  are 
about  30  houses  in  the  central  village.  Distance,  7  miles  south- 
west of  Concord,  24  north-east  from  Worcester,  and  19  miles 
westward  from  Boston.  Population,  1,388.  There  is  a  paper-mill 
in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  60  tons  of  stock  manufactured ; 
value  of  paper,  $5,463. 

The  following  is  a  western  view  of  the  monument  of  Captain 
Wadsworth  and  others,  standing  in  an  open  field,  about  thirty 
rods  eastward  of  the  road,  and  a  mile  south  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  old  Sudbury,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  It  stands 
near  a  srowth  of  pines  and  oaks,  and  the  soil  on  this  spot  is 
light  and  sandy,    (hi  the  south  and  west  there  is  a  prospect  of 
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MonumeKt  of  Captain  Wadsworth  and  others. 


the  meadows  on  Sudbury  river, 
on  the  mcmument : — 


The  following  is  the  inscription 


"  Capt.  Samuel  Wadsworth  of  Milton,  his  Lieut.  Sharp  of  Brooklin,  Capt.  Brocle- 
bank  of  Rowley,  with  about  26  other  souldiers,  fighting  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 
were  slain  by  y*  Indian  enemy,  April  18^»  1676,  lye  buried  in  this  place." 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Holmes'  Annals. 

"  This  town  was  for  some  time  a  frontier  settlement,  and  suffered  much  from  the 
Indians  during  King  Philip's  war.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1676,  the  day  alter  they 
had  burned  the  few  deserted  houses  at  Marlborough,  they  violently  attacked  Sud- 
bury, burned  several  houses  and  bams,  and  killed  ten  or  twelve  of  the  English, 
who  had  come  from  Concord  to  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours.  Captain  Wads- 
worth,  sent  at  this  juncture  from  Boston  with  about  fifty  men,  to  relieve  Marlborough, 
after  having  marched  twenty-five  miles,  learning  that  the  enemy  had  gone  throu^ 
the  woods  toward  Sudbury,  turned  immediately  back,  in  pursuit  of  them4  When  the 
troops  were  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  they  espied,  at  no  great  distance,  a  party  of 
Indians,  apparently  about  one  hundred ;  who,  by  retreating,  as  if  through  fear,  drew  the 
English  aoove  a  mile  into  the  woods ;  when  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  supposed  to 
be  about  five  hundred,  suddenly  surrounded  them,  and  precluded  the  possibility  of 
their  escape.  The  gallant  leader  and  his  brave  soldiers  fought  with  desperate  valour ; 
but  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  numbers,  the  artifice,  and  bravery  of  their  enemy.  The 
few  who  were  taken  alive  were  destined  to  tortures  unknown  to  their  companions, 
who  had  the  happier  lot  to  die  in  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Some  histonans  say  that  Captain  Wadsworth's  company  was  entirely  cut  ofl"; 
others,  that  a  few  escaped.  Some  represent  his  company  as  consisting  of  50 ;  some, 
as  consisting  of  70  men.  All  agree  that  50  at  least  were  killed.  Captain  Broclebank 
and  some  oUiers  '  fell  into  his  company  as  he  marched  along  •'  and  this  accession 
may  account  for  the  difference  in  the  narratives.  President  Wadsworth,  (of  Harvard 
College,)  a  son  of  Captain  Wadsworth,  who  fell  on  this  occasion,  caused  a  decent 
monument  to  be  afterward  erected  over  the  grave  of  these  heroes.'^ 


TEWKSBURY. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1734.  The  Indian  settlement 
called  Wamesit  was  formerly  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  flourishing  Tillage  of  Belvidere,  re- 
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oenily  included  within  the  limits  of  Lowell.  "  There  were  fifteen 
families  of  Christian  Indians  here  in  1674.  The  Indian  title  was 
extinguished  in  1686;  but  the  settlement  of  the  English  was  slow, 
so  that  more  than  forty  years  elapsed  from  the  extinguishment  of 
the  Indian  title  to  its  incorporation.  The  soil  here  is  light  and 
thin ;  the  surface  rather  level,  except  the  northern  parts  of  the 
town,  which  is  somewhat  hilly,  with  a  plenty  of  stones  and  a 
better  soil."  Large  quantities  of  hops  have  been  raised  in  this 
town.  By  the  annexation  of  Belvidere  to  Lowell,  this  town  was 
considerably  reduced  in  its  population  and  business.  The  popu- 
lation in  1830  was  1,627;  in  1837,  it  was  reduced  to  907.  Dis- 
tance, 12  miles  from  Concord,  and  19  from  Boston. 


TOWNSEND. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1732.  The  land  in  this  town- 
ship is  more  level  than  the  towns  to  the  north  and  west;  most 
of  it  is  g^tly  undulating,  and  some  of  it  consists  of  level  pine 
plains.  The  soil  generally  is  not  of  the  first  quality ;  there  are, 
however,  some  good  farms  in  the  town,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
good  for  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  which  are  common  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  village, 
containing  two  Congregational  churches,  one  of  which  is  Unita^ 
rian.  Several  brooks  unite  in  this  town,  and  form  Squanicook 
river,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Nashua.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  there  is  a  village  called  Totimsend  Harbor^  where 
there  are  several  mills,  stores,  &c.  Population,  1,749.  Distance, 
22  miles  from  Concord,  8  from  Fitchburg,  and  38  from  Boston. 
In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  here  159,700  palm-leaf  hats, 
valued  at  $22,760 ;  the  value  of  fish  barrels,  nail  kegs  and  dry 
casks  maniifactured,  was  $9,367 ;  there  were  40,060  hides  tanned 
and  curried,  valued  at  $26,160. 


TYNGSBOROUGH. 


Tms  was  taken  from  Dunstable,  in  1789,  and  incorporated  as 
the  district  of  Tyngsborough.  It  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Madam 
Sarah  Winslow  (the  daughter  of  Eleazer  Tyng)  and  her  family. 
On  the  organization  of  the  district,  Mrs.  Winslow  agreed  to  fund 
a  sum  of  money  which  should  afibrd  the  annual  income  of  £80 
lawful  money,  to  be  devoted  equally  to  support  a  Congregational 
minister  and  a  grammar-school.  In  gratitude  for  this  gift  the 
district  was  named  Tyngsborough.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1809.  The  first  minister  was  Rev.  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  who 
was  ordained  in  1790.  This  town  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Merri- 
mac,  which  is  here  a  beautiful  stream.    Large  quantities  of  excel- 
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lent  ffranite  have  been  quarried  on  tbe  banks  of  this  rirer,  and 
sent  from  this  i^ace  to  the  Boston  market  by  the  Middlesex  canaL 
This  place  is  16  miles  N.  of  Concord,  8  N.  W.  of  Lowell,  and  29 
N.  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  870. 

"  The  name  of  the  first  white  inhabitant"  (says  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  his  history  of  Tyngsborough,  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  1815)  ''was  Cromwell,  originally  from 
England,  but  last  from  Boston.  It  is  about  160  years  since  he 
erected  a  hut  in  this  place,  on  the  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians.  This,  at  that  time,  was  the 
only  English  settlement  on  the  south  to  Woburn,  and  on  the  north 
between  there  and  Canada.  Cromwell,  for  some  time,  carried  cm 
a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indians,  weighing  their  furs  with  his 
foot,  till,  enraged  at  his  supposed  or  real  deception,  they  formed 
the  resolution  to  murder  him.  This  intention  was  communicated 
to  Cromwell,  who  buried  his  wealth  and  made  his  escape.  Within 
a  few  hours  after  his  flight  a  party  of  the  Pennacook  tribe  arrived, 
and,  not  finding  the  object  of  their  resentment,  burnt  his  hut 
Some  time  after,  pewter  was  found  in  the  well,  and  an  iron  pot 
imd  trammel  in  the  sand;  the  latter  are  preserved.  The  present 
owner  of  the  place  was  ploughing  near  the  spot,  and  found  his 
plough  moving  over  a  flat  stone,  which  gave  a  hollow  sound.  Oa 
removing  the  earth  and  stone,  he  discovered  a  hole,  stoned,  about 
six  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  he  took  a  sum  of  money." 


WALTHAM. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  January  4th,  1737-38 ;  previous  to 
this  time  it  was  the  western  precinct  of  Watertown.  It  appears 
that  there  was  considerable  difficulty  between  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  Watertown  for  a  long  period.  As  early  as  1692 
the  town  endeavored  to  select  a  place  fijr  a  new  meeting-house, 
which  should  be  '^  most  convenient  for  the  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants." The  same  year,  at  the  request  of  the  selectmen,  the  gover- 
nor and  council  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  subject  This  committee  advised  the  town  to  settle  the  Rev. 
Hairy  Gibbs,  who  had  preached  to  them  for  several  years,  and 
build  a  meeting-house  between  the  house  of  widow  Steams  and 
Whitney's  Hill,  in  which  the  whole  town  should  worship.  This 
house  was  built  here,  and  completed  in  February,  1696.  It  was 
not  satisfactory  to  some  parts  of  the  town,  and  Mi,  Gibbs  refused 
to  preach  in  it  In  August,  the  same  yeaXj  the  church  chose  Rev. 
Samuel  Angier  to  be  their  pastor,  and  a  majority  of  the  town  con- 
curred  in  the  choice.  In  1697,  Mr.  Angier  accepted  of  the  call  of 
the  church  and  town,  expressing  his  reuiness  to  assume  the  duties 
of  his  office.  At  the  same  time,  the  church  chose  Rev.  Mr.  East- 
erbrook,  of  Concord,  "  to  give  the  pastoral  charge,  and  to  be  the 
mouth  and  moderator  of  the  church  in  the  public  management  of 
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Eastern  view  of  Massasait  Hotel,  Waltham. 


the  whole  affair  of  perfecting  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Angier."  It 
appears  that  excepting  Mr.  Easterbrook  no  minister  in  the  vicinity 
could  be  obtained  to  assist  on  this  occasion.  The  church,  agreeably 
to  their  vote,  proceeded  to  induct  their  pastor  into  office.  After  a 
discourse  had  been  preached  by  Mr.  Angier,  it  was  declared  that 
the  chur6h  had  chosen  Mr.  Easterbrook  to  manage  the  whole 
affair,  and  give  the  pastoral  charge.  He  accordingly  read  Mr. 
Angler's  dismission  and  recommendation  from  the  church  at  Reho- 
both,  desired  the  church  to  accept  the  same,  and  to  receive  Mr.  A. 
into  their  fellowship ;  asked  them  to  renew  their  invitation  to  Mr. 
A,  to  be  their  minister,  and  him  to  repeat  the  acceptance  of  their 
call;  "and  then,  with  much  gravity  and  seriousness,  gave  a  most 
solemn  and  scriptural  charge  to  Mr.  Angier,  to  attend  to  the  whole 
pastoral  duty  in  and  towards  the  church."  In  the  MSS.  of  Judge 
Sewall  it  is  recorded:  "Oct.  6,  1697,  a  church  was  gathered  at 
Watertown,  east  end,  and  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs  was  ordained.  The 
ceremony  was  abroad,  because  the  western  party  got  possession  of 
the  meeting-house."  Though  Mr.  Angier  and  Mr.  Gibbs  were 
both  ministers  of  Watertown,  yet  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  associates,  as  one  preached  in  the  old  and  the  other  in  the 
new  meeting-house,  and  the  adherents  appear  to  have  been  some- 
what at  variance.  They  were  both,  however,  maintained  from  the 
town  treasury.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  1720,  when  the 
town  was  divided  into  two  precincts.  Mr.  Angier  died  in  1719. 
In  1723,  Rev.  Warham  Williams  was  ordained  their  next  pastor ; 
he  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Deerfield,  and  was  carried  off 
with  his  father  by  the  Indians  into  Canada.  Mr.  Williams  died 
in  1761,  aged  52.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Gushing, 
who  was  ordained  in  1758.  Dr.  Gushing  died  in  1809,  aged  79 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley  the  same  year. 
The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  Massasoit  Hotel,  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  principal  street  in  Waltham.  The 
55 
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Tillage  consists  of  about  150  dwelling-houses,  mostly  situated  on 
one  street,  running  east  and  west,  about  1  mile  in  extent,  across 
the  level  plain  on  which  the  town  is  built.  There  are  a  number 
of  elegant  residences  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  surrounded  by 
grounds  tastefully  ornamented  by  evergreen  and  oth^  trees. 

Waltham  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
The  land  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  which  runs  parallel  with 
Charles  river,  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
is  very  level,  and  is  mostly  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  not  very  deep. 
Adjoining  the  river  it  is  fertile.  In  the  interior  the  land  is  in  gene- 
ral imeven,  and  in  some  parts  rocky.  There  are  two  ponds  in 
the  town — Beaver  Pond,  which  is  about  one  mile  in  circumference, 
and  near  the  village,  and  Mead's  Pond,  which  is  much  larger, 
being  a  mile  in  length  and  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth :  it  is 
situated  in  the  N.  W .  part  of  the  town.  The  principal  branch  of 
Beaver  brook  takes  its  rise  from  this  pond.  Gov,  W  inthrop  and 
his  companions,  who  traversed  this  part  of  the  country  in  1632, 
gave  the  name  to  Beaver  brook  '^  because  the  beavers  had  shorn 
down  divers  great  trees,  and  made  divers  dams  across  the  brook." 
Charles  river,  which  washes  the  southern  extremity  of  this  town, 
affords  considerable  water  power,  which  has  been  well  improved. 
The  "  Waltham  Cotton  and  WooHen  Manufacturing  Company," 
an  extensive  establishment,  was  incorporated  in  1812.  The  Boston 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  in  1813.  "  By  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  good  management,  these  establishments,  though 
the  first  in  the  country  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  through  all  the 
various  commercial  changes,  have  proved  lucrative  to  the  proprie- 
tors, and  highly  beneficial  to  the  public."  "  The  private  gardens 
of  the  Honorable  Theodore  Lyman,  in  this  town,  are  unsurpassed 
for  costliness  and  beauty  by  any  other  in  the  United  States." 
There  are  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Univer- 
salist,  and  1  Catholic.  Population,  2,287.  Distance,  9  miles  S.  R 
of  Concord,  34  N.  E.  of  Worcester,  10  northerly  of  Dedham,  and 
10  westerly  from  Boston. 

In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  11,488  spindles;  cotton  con- 
sumed, 895,446  lbs. ;  2,433,630  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manu- 
factured, valued  at  ^275,000;  males  employed,  76;  females,  400; 
capital  invested,  $450,000.  Value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
was  $17,787 ;  value  of  hats  manufactured,  $24,000 ;  value  of  paper 
manufactured,  $12,480.  There  is  a  machine  shop  and  a  bleach- 
ery,  each  of  which  employs  about  30  hands. 


WATERTOWN. 


This  is  an  ancient  town,  it  being  settled  the  same  year  as  Bos- 
ton, in  1630.  The  first  Englishmen  who  are  known  to  have 
visited  the  place  were  Mr.  Wareham  and  some  of  his  people, 
who  afterwards  settled  Dorchester;  for  an  account  of  which  the 
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reader  is  referred  to  the  history  of  that  town  in  this  work.  The 
pl$tce  in  Watertown  where  they  remained  a  few  days  is  stated  yet 
to  bear  the  name  of  Dorchester  Fields.  Shortly  after  their  remo- 
val, a  permanent  establishment  was  effected  by  another  company. 
A  party  of  the  adventurous  emigrants  who  came  in  Winthrop's 
fleet,  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  Rev.  George  Phillips  at 
their  head,  selected  a  place  on  the  banks  of  Charles  river  for  their 
plantation.  On  the  7th  of  Sept,  1630,  (O.  S.)  the  court  of  assist- 
antSy  at  Charlestown,  '^  ordered  that  Trimountain  be  called  Boston, 
Mattapan,  Dorchester,  and  the  town  on  Charles  river,  Watertown." 

The  name  of  WaterUmm  is  teid  to  have  originated  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  a  <<  wdl  watered  place,"  or,  perhaps,  from  its  being  sitoated  on  a  considetaUe 
fresh-water  rirer,  and  the  communication  with  Boston  being  at  first  hy  watery  in  boats. 
The  Indian  name  of  the  town  was  Pigsguesset,  The  territory  thus  called  Watertown 
was,  like  most  of  the  towns  of  that  early  period,  very  large,  and  its  boundaries  on  the 
west  side  for  a  considerable  time  somewhat  undefined.  Waltham,  Weston,  and  a  part 
of  Lincoln,  were  once  comprehended  within  its  limits.  There  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining with  precision  the  number  of  the  first  inhabitants,  but  it  appears  by  the  town 
records  that  m  1636  there  were  108  umnsmen.  Probably  the  original  number  in  1630 
was  considerably  less  than  this.  The  following  list  is  copied  from  WateKown  record 
book  first,  and  were  names  of  persons  who  shared  in  a  ^vision  of  lands  at  Beaver 
brook,  <<  divided  and  lotted  oat  by  the  Freemen  to  all  the  Townsmen  then  inhabiting,, 
being  108  in  number." 


Geo.  Phillips,  pastor, 
John  Whitne3r, 
Thomas  Hastings, 
Richard  Woodward, 
Robert  Betts, 
John  Grigs, 
JohnSimson. 
Charles  Chadwick, 
Robert  Veasey, 
Henry  Goldstone, 
John  Smith,  sen., 
J<^Tomson, 
John  Eddy, 
William  Bassnm, 
Benjamin  Crispe, 
£dmund  Sherman, 
William  Bridges, 
Gregory  Taylor, 
John  CooHge, 
Daniel  Patrick,  ; 
Joseph  Mosse, 
Ephraim  Child, 
Robert  Lockwood,  ' 
Francis  Onge, 
John  Gay, 
Simon  Eire, 
Sir  Rich.  Saltonstall, 


Nathaniel  Baker, 
John  Richardson, 
George  Munnings, 
Henry  Bright, 
Nicholls  Kuapp, 
Richard  Sawtle, 
John  EUett, 
Francis  Smith, 
John  Eaton, 
John  Loveran^ 
William  Jenmson, 
John  Page, 
Samuel  Hosier, 
John  WinkeU, 
John  Gofie, 
Nathaniel  Bowman, 
Brian  Pembleton, 
Richard  Brown, 
John  Lawrence, 
John  Tucker, 
Thomas  Cakebread, 
Robert  Tuck, 
Henry  Cuttris, 
Richard  Eemball, 
John  Barnard, 
Edward  Dikes, 
Thomas  Brookes, 


Timothy  Hawkins, 
Gregory  Stone, 
James  Cutter, 
John  Cutting, 
Daniel  Perse, 
Bamaby  Windes, 
John  Kmgsberry, 
Robert  Feke, 
Isaac  Stone, 
Thomas  Smith, 
John  Rose, 
Miles  Nutt, 
John  Hayward, 
Thomas  Pil  brick, 
Simon  Stone, 
Robert  Daniel,\ 
Isaac  Mixer, 
Edward  How, 
Henry  Dengayne, 
Thomas  Maihew, 
John  Stowars, 
Richard  Beere, 
Edmund  James, 
John  Firman, 
John  Warrin, 
John  Batcheler, 
William  Knop, 


Henry  Eemball, 
William  Pahner, 
Edmund  Itcwis, 
John  Finch, 
William  Swift, 
John  Winter, 
Edward  Lam, 
John  Smithy  Jr., 
Roger  Willmgton, 
Christopher  Grant, 
John  Nichols, 
John  Dwight, 
Foster  Pickram, 
John  Springe, 
John  Warner, 
Emanuel  White, 
Edward  Garfield, 
William  Gutterig, 
Hugh  Mason, 
Thomas  Rogers, 
Thomas  Bartlett, 
John  Doggett, 
Lawrence  Waters, 
Martin  Underwood, 
William  Paine, 
Garrett  Church, 
Abram  Shaw. 


The  first  church  in  Watertown  was  gathered  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1630.  upon  a  day  set  apart  for  "  solmnn  fasting  and  prayer  y^ 
which  haa  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  sickness  in  the  settlements.  Cotton  Mather  says  that 
Rev.  Mr.  Phillips,  with  about  40  men,  settlers  of  Watertown,  on 
that  occasion  subscribed  the  covenant,  in  order  imto  their  coales- 
cence into  a  church  e3tate.  The  Hon.  James  Savage,  in  a  recent 
investigation  of  the  subject,  makes  the  first  church  in  Boston  and 
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the  Watertown  church  precisely  coeral,  assigning  the  origin  of 
both  to  the  30th  of  July,  1630. 

The  first  minister  of  "Watertown  was  the  Rev.  George  Phillips,  who  continued  in  that 
office  14  years.  At  the  first  court  of  assistants,  held  at  Charlestown,  on  board  the 
Arabella,  it  was  ordered  that,  as  speedily  as  might  be  convenient,  houses  should  be 
erected  for  the  ministers  at  the  public  charge.  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  «  undertook  to 
have  this  done  for  Mr.  Phillips,"  and  for  salary  he  was  to  have  £30  annually.  The 
first  meeting-house  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  Cambridge,  near  the  old 
bmying-yard ;  there  was  a  common  before  it,  which  was  used  as  a  training-field.  Mr. 
Phillips  was  sole  minister  of  Watertown  till  1639.  In  that  year,  Rev.  John  Knowles, 
<<a  g(xlly  man,  and  prime  scholar,"  arrived  in  New  England,  and  in  December  was 
ordained  second  pastor  of  the  church,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Phillips;  In  1642,  Mr. 
Knowles  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  preached  a  short  time,  but  returned  again  to 
Watertown.  He  remained  there  a  while  after  his  return,  but  finally  returned  to  Eng- 
land, after  an  absence  of  11  years.  He  died  in  London,  in  168^,  at  a  very  advanc^ 
age.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1644,  died  Rev.  George  Phillips.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
an  able  controversial  writer.  Mr.  Phillips  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  John 
Sherman,  a  native  of  Dedham,  Essex  county,  England.  He  was  educated  at  Eman- 
uel CoUege,  Cambridge,  but  lefl  college  when  ready  for  a  degree,  under  the  character 
of  a  college  puritan.  In  1634-5  he  emigrated  to  New  England.  He  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  Watertown  under  a  large  tree,  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Phillips.  His  per- 
formance was  much  admired  by  several  ministers  present.  Soon  after  this,  he  removed 
to  New  Haven  colony,  and  preached  in  sundry  places.  The  church  in  Milford  invited 
lum  to  become  their  teacher j  but  he  declined,  and  for  a  time  altogether  suspended  his 
ministry,  whereupon  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  judges  of  the  town,  and  a  magristmte 
of  the  colony.  It  was  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Milford  and  New 
Haven  that  he  removed  to  Watertown.  At  the  same  time  he  was  invited  to  settle  iji 
Boston,  and  two  churches  in  London  tried  to  obtain  him.  He  was  a  man  of  suj^rior 
intellectua]  endowments,  was  the  best  mathematician  of  the  day,  and  left  voluminous 
manuscripts  on  the  science  of  astronomy.  Mr.  Sherman  was  the  father  of  26  chil- 
dren, by  two  marriages,  6  by  the  first  and  20  in  the  other.  He  died  in  1685,  aged  72, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Bailey,  who  was  ordained  in  1686.  He  was  assisted 
for  a  time  in  the  ministry  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey,  till  his  death,  in  1689 ; 
after  which,  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs  was  engaged  as  teacher.  In  1692,  Rev.  John  Bailey 
left  Watertown  and  returned  to  Boston.  Mr.  Gibbs  was  now  the  only  minister  in  the 
town,  and  was  engaged  from  time  to  time,  but  not  ordained.  About  1692,  there  was 
much  excitement  on  the  subject  of  the  location  of  a  new  meeting-house.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  it  was  located  in 
the  middle  part.  This  caused  a  separation  of  the  church.  Mr.  Gibbs  continued  to 
preach  in  the  old  meeting-house,  and  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  1697.  The  part 
of  the  society  who  had  built  the  new  meeting-house  obtained  a  pastor.  Rev.  Samael 
Angier,  who  was  also  ordained  in  1697.  In  1720,  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  gene- 
ral court,  to  run  the  dividing  line  between  the  societies,  decided  that  the  western  or 
new  meeting-house  should  be  removed  to  an  eminence  in  the  present  town  of  Waltham, 
and  that  the  old  or  east  meeting-house  should  be  removed  to  the  hill  back  of  the  pre- 
sent meeting-house  of  the  society,  then  called  School-house  Hill.  Both  societies  soon 
erected  new  meeting-houses  at  the  places  directed  by  the  committee.  The  western 
parish,  in  1787,  was  incorporated  a  distinct  town,  by  the  name  of  Waltham.  Mr. 
Gibbs  died  in  1723,  in  the  56ih  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  27th  of  his  ministry, 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  his  ordination.  He  was  interred  in  the  old  burying-yaiu. 
The  successor  of  Mr.  Gibbs  was  Rev.  Seth  Storer,  (of  Saco,  Maine,  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1720,)  who  was  ordained  in  1724.    He  died  in  1774,  aged  73. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Storer  was  the  longest  which  occurs  in 
the  history  of  Watertown,  being  half  a  century.  The  situation 
of  the  meeting-house  was  removed  during  his  ministry  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill  to  the  present  location,  but  not  without  much 
opposition.  Rev.  Daniel  Adams  was  the  next  minister  in  succes- 
sion from  Mr.  Storer,  and  was  ordained  in  1778.  He  was  a  native 
of  Medway,  and  was  of  the  5th  generation  from  Henry  Adams, 
who  came  from  Devonshire,  England,  about  1630,  wad  settled  in 
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Braintree,  (Quincy.)  His  ministry  was  short,  as  he  died  in 
August  following  his  ordination.  The  next  pastor  of  this  church 
was  Rev.  Richard  Rosewell  Ehot,  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Con., 
and  descendant  of  Rev.  John  EUot,  the  memorable  teacher  of  the 
Indians.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1774,  and  was  ordained 
at  Watertown  in  1780.  He  died  in  1818,  aged  66,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Convers  Francis  ;*  ordained 
in  1819.  The  Universalist  society  was  formed  in  1826.  In 
August,  1827,  their  meeting-house  was  dedicated,  and  on  that 
occasion  Rev.  Russell  Streeter  was  installed  as  pastor.  In  1829, 
he  was  dismissed,  and  in  1830  succeeded  by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Balch. 
The  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  August,  1830;  when  their 
house  was  dedicated,  and  Rev.  Peter  Chase  installed  their  pastor. 
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Southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Watertonm. 

Watertown  village  is  large  and  compactly  built,  about  6  miles 
from  Boston.  The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  appearance 
of  the  village  as  it  is  seen  from  the  Newton  road,  on  the  south 
side  of  Charles  river.  The  tower  of  the  Congregational  (Unita- 
rian) church,  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  is  seen  m  the  distance,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  engraving ;  the  Baptist  church  is  seen  on 
the  right.  The  U^iited  States  Arsenal,  occupying  a  site  of  40 
acres,  is  about  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village,  on  the  Boston  road. 
The  arsenal  consists  of  several  large  brick  buildings,  enclosed 
by  a  high  fence,  on  the  north  bank  of  Charles  river.  Water- 
town,  in  extent  of  territory,  is  one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  the 
state,  containing  but  3,833^^  acres,  including  land  and  water; 
the  soil  is  generally  remarkably  good.  A  portion  of  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  town  is  sandy,  poor,  and  barren;  but 
with  this  exception  the  land  is  some  of  the  most  productive  in 

*  Mr.  Francis  is  the  author  of  a  well-written  History  of  Watertown,  published  in  1830. 
in  a  pamphlet  form,  containing  150  octavo  pages,  entitled  "  An  Historical  Sketch  of 
Watcnown,"  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  to  the  close  of  the  second  centuxy. 
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the  commonwealth.  Population,  1,739.  In  1837,  there  were 
three  soap  and  candle  manufactories;  tallow  used,  300  tons; 
harilla,  360  tons;  palm  oil,  60  tons;  rosin,  1,760  barrels;  fuel, 
376  cords ;  lime,  2,000  casks ;  salt,  1,000  bushels ;  capital  inrested, 
$27,000.  There  were  85,000  boxes  manufactured,  valued  at 
$14,000,  and  1  cotton  and  2  paper  mills  in  operation. 

It  seems  a  very  remarkable  complaint  so  early  as  1635,  that  <<  all  the  towns  in  the 
Bay  be{^  to  be  mnch  straitened  b^  their  own  nearness  to  one  another,  and  their  cattle 
being  so  much  increased.''  This  is  said  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  government  hav- 
ing at  first  required  every  man  to  live  within  half  a  mile  from  the  meeting-house  in 
his  town.  The  want  of  room  appears  from  some  cause  to  have  been  neculiariy  felt 
in  Watertown:  and  on  several  occasions  the  inhabitants  emigrated  and  formed  new 
settlements.  The  first  of  these  was  in  1635,  at  the  place  afterwards  called  Wethers- 
field,  in  Connecticut,  where,  as  we  are  told,  some  people  of  Watertown,  before  they  had 
obtained  leave  to  go  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  government,  "  took 
ihe  opportunity  of  seizing  a  brave  piece  of  meadow,"  which  it  seems  was  also  coveted 
by  their  neighbors  of  Cambridge.  This  Watertown  plantation  at  Wethersfield  was  for 
a  long  course  of  years  a  scene  of  dissension  within  and  without.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  the  church  at  that  place  fell  into  such  a  state  of  disrx>rd  that 
the  plantation  divided,  and  a  part  removed  and  settled  in  combination  with  New 
Haven. 

Watertown  in  early  times  received  but  little  trouble  from  the  Indians.  One  remark- 
able instance,  however,  of  Indian  vengeance  on  a  citizen  of  this  town,  was  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  Capt.  John  Oldham.  Before  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  he  had 
resided  in  Plymouth,  fi:v>m  which  plac^for  some  misconduct,  he  was  expelled.  He, 
however,  was  highly  respected  in  Watertown,  and  was  a  deputy  from  the  town  to  the 
first  general  court,  m  1632.  He  became  a  distinguished  trader  among  the  Indians, 
and  went  to  traffic  with  them  at  Block  Island.  The  Indians  got  possession  of  Oldham's 
vessel,  and  murdered  him  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  Two  boys  and  two  Nana- 
gansect  Indians  the  murderers  had  spared.  This  atrocious  deed  excited  great  indig- 
nation in  all  the  English  settlements,  and  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
celebrated  Pequot  war.  In  1639,  an  order  is  found  in  the  records  by  which  "  the 
meeting-house  is  appointed  for  a  watch-house  fof  the  use  of  the  town,"  which  may 
lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  maintain  a  patrol  in  the  night  for 
fear  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  early  wars  of  the  coimtry,  and  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  inhabitants  of  Watertown  took  an  active  part  In  the  time  of 
excitement  preceding  the  war  of  American  independence,  the 
article  of  tea  was  proscribed  in  this  town,  in  the  following  words : 
Voted,  "That  we  consent  to  lay  aside  all  foreign  teas,  as  expen- 
sive and  pernicious,  as  well  as  unnecessary ;  this  continent  abound- 
ing with  many  herbs  of  a  more  salubrious  quality,  which,  if  we 
were  as  much  used  to  as  the  poisonous  bohea,  would,  no  doubt, 
in  time  be  as  agreeable,  perhaps  much  more  so ;  and  whilst,  by  a 
manly  influence,  we  expect  our  women  to  make  this  sacrifice  to 
the  good  of  their  country,  we  hereby  declare  we  shall  highly 
honor  and  esteem  the  encouragers  of  our  own  manufactures  and 
^ihe  general  use  of  the  productions  of  this  continent ;  this  being  in 
our  judgment,  at  this  time,  a  necessary  means  (under  God)  of 
rendering  us  a  happy  and  free  people."  The  second  and  third 
sessions  of  the  provincial  congress  were  held  at  Watertown,  in 
the  meeting-house,  within  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1775. 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  the  early  and  lamented  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  on  the  memorable  17th  of  June,  presided  at  their 
deliberations.    The  congress  was  busy  in  adopting  such  measures 
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as  the  distracted  state  of  the  colony  required.  Among  the  few 
newspapers  printed  at  that  time  was  "  The  Boston  Gazette  and 
Country  Journal,"  published  at  Boston,  by  Edes  and  Gill,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  spirited  and  fearless  tone  in  which  it  defended 
the  American  cause.  The  press  of  this  paper  was  removed  to 
Watertown,  and  the  Gazette  was  there  published  for  more  than  a 
year,  from  June  5th,  1776,  to  Oct.  28,  1776,  when,  the  British 
having  evacuated  Boston,  the  office  was  riioved  back. 

The  inhabitants  of  Watertown  bore  their  part  of  the  losses  and 
burdens  of  the  country  at  this  perilous  period^  One  of  their  num- 
ber was  killed  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  many  others,  during 
the  war,  either  died  by  sickness  in  camp,  or  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Sir  Bicbaid  Saltonstall^  who  has  been  mentioned  as  the  leader  of  the  planters  to 
this  town,  was  of  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  family  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  noble  qnalities  of  mind  and  heart;  and  has  always  been  deservedly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  venerated  fathers  of  the  Massachusetts  settlement.  He  remained  in  the 
cdony  not  quite  a  year,  but  was  of  much  service  to  them  in  England,  before  and  after 
his  visit  to  America.  His  liberal  and  tolerant  spirit  in  religious  matters  was  truly 
remarkable  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  historicad 
inquirer  a  trait  of  character  as  honorable  and  attractive  as  it  was  uncommon.  Among 
his  services  to  the  colony,  he  was  one  of  the  early  benefactors  of  Harvard  college. 
He  died  in  1658. 

The  following  epitaphs  are  copied  from  the  old  burying-ground, 
east  of  tlie  village,  on  the  Cambridge  road  : 

Johannis  Shermani,  maxinuB  pietatis,  gravitatis  et  candoris  viri,  in  Theologia  pluri- 
mum  versati ;  in  concionando  vere  Chrysostomi,  et  in  Artibus  liberalibus  pr<ecipue 
Mathematicis,  incomparabilis ;  Aquitamensis  ecclesiae  in  Nov.  Anglia  ndelissimi 
pastoriS;  CoUegii  Harvardini  inspectoris  et  socii ;  qui  postquam  annis  plus  minus  xlv 
Christi  fuit  '  rnij^iTtn*  in  ecclesia  fidus ;  morte  matura  transmigravit,  et  a  Christo 
pelma  decoratus  est,  A.  D.  mdclxxxv,  August!  vni,  ^tatis  lxxii  ^  memorise. 

fTo  the  memory  of  John  Sherman,  a  man  of  the  greatest  piety,  dignity  and  candor ; 
well  versed  in  theology,  in  the  pulpit  a  very  Chrysostom ;  and  in  the  liberal  arts, 
especially  mathematics,  exceedingly  skilful.  He  was  the  faithful  pastor  ef  the  church 
at  Watertown,  in  New  England,  and  an  overseer  and  fellow  of  Harvard  college. 
After  he  had  b^en  an  undaunted  servant  of  Christ  for  forty-five  years,  he  was  removed 
when  ripe  for  his  departure,  and  received  the  palm  from  his  Redeemer,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1685,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.] 


Here  lyes  the  precious  dust  of  Thomas  Bailey, 


A  painful  preacher, 
An  eminent  liver, 
A  tender  husband, 
A  careful  father, 
A  brother  for  adversity, 
A  faithful  Mend, 


'  A  most  desirable  neighbor, 
A  pleasant  companion, 
A  common  good, 
A  cheerful  doer, 
A  patient  sufferer, 
Lived  much  in  little  time. 


A  good  copy  for  all  survivors. 


*  <<  Immediately  after  this  word  Mr.  Bailey,  who  transcribed  this  epitaph  into  his 
manuscript  book,  has  inserted  in  a  parenthesis  the  following  comment:  <i.  e.  one  of 
the  underrowers  that  steer  the  ship  towards  the  haven.'  In  thus  explaining  this 
Greek  word  according  to  its  derivation,  rather  than  its  common  and  obvious  sense,  be 
haa  made  it  present  to  the  mind  a  metaphor  somewhat  striking  and  pleasing." — 
Prmd^  History  of  WaUrtonfn, 
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Aged  35  years. 
Ue  slept  in  Jesus  the  21st  of  January,  1688. 

Fious  Lydia,  made  and  given  by  God 
As  a  most  meet  help  unto  John  Bailey, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel. 
Good  betimes — Best  at  last, 
Lived  by  faith — Died  in  grace, 
Went  off  singing — ^left  us  weeping, 
Walked  with  God  till  translated,  in  the  39th  yeaie 
of  her  age,  April  16,  1691. 
Read  her  epitaph  in  Prov.  xxxx.  10,  11,  12,  28,  29,  30,  31. 


WAYLAND. 


This  town  bore  the  name  of  East  Stidbury  from  1780  untU 
1835.  It  is  separated  on  the  west  from  Sudbury  by  the  river  of 
that  name,  a  sluggish  stream,  which  annually  overflows  a  large 
tract  of  low  lands,  which  produce  great  crops  of  hay  without  the 
necessity  of  cultivation.  In  February,  1722-3,  the  church  at 
Sudbury  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  members,  divided  into  two  distinct 
churches.  Mr.  Cooke  was  ordained  the  pastor  on  the  east  side  of 
Sudbury  river,  in  March,  1723 ;  he  died  in  1760.  In  1765,  the 
number  of  houses  on  the  east  side  was  112;  the  number  of  fami- 
lies, 129 ;  the  number  of  white  inhabitants,  698.  There  are  two 
Congregational  churches  in  this  town,  one  of  which  is  Unitarian. 
It  is  7  miles  south  of  Concord,  7  north-east  of  Framingham,  and 
16  west  of  Boston.  Population,  931.  In  1837,  there  were  manu- 
factured in  this  town  230  padrs  of  boots,  and  29,666  pairs  of  shoes, 
valued  at  $22,419.  There  were  4  forges,  which  manufactured  8 
tons  of  bar  iron,  valued  at  $2,600. 


WEST    CAMBRIDGE. 

West  Cambridge  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1807.  It  was 
previously  a  part  of  Cambridge,  called  Menotomy.  The  southern 
part  of  the  town  is  low,  and  some  of  it  swampy.  The  middle  is 
dry  and  healthy,  with  good  land  for  culture  and  pasturage ;  tlie 
north  part  of  the  town  is  broken,  rocky,  and  partially  covered 
with  wood.  This  town  has  a  considerable  village,  situated  prin- 
cipally on  a  single  street,  about  a  mile  in  length.  There  are 
three  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Bap- 
tist. Population,  1,308.  Distance,  12  miles  from  Concord,  4  from 
Lexington,  and  6  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  500  pairs  of 
boots  and  31,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $25,500. 
There  were  2  mills  for  pulverizing  drugs,  medicines  and  dye-stnffs ; 
capital  invested,  $24,000 ;  hands  employed,  11 ;  value  of  the  same 
manufactured,  $200,000.  One  dying  and  caUco-printing  manufac- 
tory ;  hands  employed,  44 ;  value  of  manufacture,  $40,000.    Value 
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of  saws  manufactured,  $30,000.  Value  of  chairs  and  cabinet 
ware  manufactured,  $10,000.  There  was  also  a  card  manufactory 
and  a  turning  and  sawing  mill. 


WESTFORD. 


This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Chelmsford  grant ;  after  a 
long  controversy  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1729. 
^*  The  church  and  society  was  established  here  in  1724,  and  the 
town  of  Chelmsford  paid  100  pounds  towards  building  a  meeting- 
house for  this  parish,  which  was  then  called  the  west  precinct  in 
Chelmsford ;  they  also  received  their  proportion  of  the  ministerial 
lands."  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  township,  the  soil 
being  strong  and  productive,  well  adapted  to  grass,  grain,  and 
fruit  trees.  The  village  in  the  center  of  the  town  contains  two 
Congregational  churches  and  an  academy,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  state,  having  a  respectable  fund  for  the  support  of  a  preceptor. 
The  village  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  large  swell,  having  a 
fine  prospect  over  the  neighboring  valleys  and  of  the  distant 
mountains.  Wachusett,  Monadnock,  and  many  of  less  height^ 
are  distinctly  visible.  Population,  1,451.  Distance,  10  miles  from 
Concord,  30  from  Salem,  8  ffom  Lowell,  5  to  Chelmsford,  6  to 
Carlisle,  and  25  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  three  forges  in 
this  town;  90  tons  of  bar  iron  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$9,900.  There  are  large  quantities  of  granite  quarried  here, 
which  is  commonly  called  '^  Chelmsford  granite." 


WESTON. 


"  The  exact  peridd"  (says  Dr.  Kendal  in  his  Century  Sermon, 
preached  in  1813)  "  when  what  is  now  called  Weston  began  to 
be  settled  is  not  known ;  but  it  must  have  been  pretty  early ;  for 
there  are  still  standing  houses  which  were  erected  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ago.  In  ecclesiastical  aflFairs,  however,  this 
town  was  connected  with  Watertown  about  sixty-eight,  and  in 
civil  concerns  about  eighty-three  years.  The  tradition  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  remote  westerly  part  of  this  town  went  to 
worship  at  the  remote  easterly  part  of  Watertown,  at  a  house  not 
far  from  the  old  burying  place."  Weston  was  incorporated  as  a 
distinct  town  in  1712,  previous  to  which  time  it  had  been  called 
the  westerly,  more  westerly,  and  most  westerly  precinct  in  Water- 
town.  In  1694,  the  town  of  Watertown  passed  the  following 
vote :  "  Our  neighbors,  the  farmers,  being  upon  endeavours  to 
have  a  meeting-house  among  themselves,  the  town  consents  that 
they  may  come  as  far  as  Beaver  Brook  upon  the  country  road 
leading  to  Sudbury,  and  so  run  north  and  south  upon  a  line,  to 
the  end  there  may  be  peace  and  settlement  amongst  us."  There 
appears  to  have  been  considerable  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  settle- 
56 
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xnent  of  a  minister  among  them ;  a  Mr.  Mors  preached  for  a  time, 
but  was  not  settled.  After  having  been  twice  directed  to  provide 
a  man  to  preach  among  them,  the  precinct,  in  1706,  was  presented 
ai  the  court  of  sessions,  on  accomit  of  their  not  having  a  settled 
minister.  After  a  period  of  more  than  eleven  years  after  the 
Farms  had  become  a  distinct  precinct,  Rev.  William  Williams  was 
ordained  here,  in  1709.  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Williams,  was  ordained  in  1761.  Mr.  Woodward  died  in 
17^2,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Kendal,  D.  D.,  in  1783. 
This  township  is  in  general  an  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  a 
broken  tract  of  land.  A  considerable  portion  is  elevated  above 
the  common  level  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  are  three  houses 
of  worship  in  the  limits  of  the  town  :  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and 
1  Congregationalist  There  are  a  number  of  beautiful  country- 
seats,  where  persons  from  Boston  reside  during  the  summer  months. 
Population,  1,051.  Distance,  9  miles  from  Concord,  9  from  Ded- 
ham,  and  14  from  Boston.  Boots  and  shoes  are  the  principal  arti- 
cles manufactured  in  this  town.  In  1837,  of  the  former  there 
were  manufactured  5,606  pairs,  and  of  the  latter,  17,182  pairs. 


WILMINGTON. 


Tms  town  was  incorporated  in  1730.  This  township  was  com«- 
posed  of  the  comers  ol  the  adjoining  towns.  ^^  The  soil  of  this 
town  is  thin  and  light,  but  produces  most  of  the  fruits  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  especially  hops  have  been  raised  here  in  great  abun- 
dance and  perfection."  The  face  of  the  township  is  comparatively 
level.  A  main  branch  of  Ipswich  river  takes  its  rise  in  this  town. 
There  is  a  Congregational  church  in  the  center,  but  no  considera- 
ble village  in  any  part  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  being  princi- 
pally farmers,  who  live  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  town. 
Population,  795.  Distance,  10  miles  from  Lowell,  and  14  from 
Boston.  The  Middlesex  canal  and  Lowell  raibroad  pass  through 
the  western  section  of  this  town. 


WOBURN. 


WoBXJBN  at  the  period  of  its  first  settlement  was  called  "  Charles- 
town  Village;"  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1642.  In  the  same 
year  the  first  church  was  gathered,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Carter 
ordained  the  first  minister.  In  the  year  1640  news  was  brought 
to  Charlestown  of  the  conveniency  of  land  adjoining  their  north 
bounds.  Upon  this  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  general  court 
for  two  miles  square  of  land  to  be  added  to  their  head  line.  This 
petition  was  granted,  and  the  addition  afterwards  increased  to  four 
miles  square.    A  committee  was  soon  after  chosen  by  Charlestown 
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church  to  explore  the  land,  and  make  arrangements  for  erecting  a 
new  church  and  town.  All  was  then  a  wilderness.  The  com- 
mittee were  obliged  to  spend  nights  without  shelter,  "  whilst  the 
rain  and  snow  did  bedew  their  rocky  beds."  They  have  recorded 
one  remarkable  providence  as  "  never  to  be  forgotten."  Some  of 
the  company  sheltering  themselves  under  the  body  of  a  large  tree, 
which  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  ground,  no  sooner  was  the  last  of 
them  come  from  under  it,  at  break  of  day,  than,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, it  fell ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  dig  out  their  provisions, 
their  united  strength  being  insufficient  to  remove  it. 


Southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Woburn. 

The  place  for  house  lots  and  a  meeting-house  was  originally  laid 
out  on  the  plain,  at  the  east  end  of  our  bounds,  but  afterwards  re- 
moved to  this  place.  The  first  care  was  to  procure  a  regular  ad- 
ministration of  the  words  and  ordinances  of  Christ.  Indeed,  a  set- 
tlement was  hardly  considered  as  fixed  in  those  days  before  these 
were  established.  A  meeting-house  and  house  for  a  minister  were 
among  the  first  erected ;  and  to  prociire  a  minister  appears  from 
the  records  to  have  been  the  principal  concern  of  the  inhabitants. 
"It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,"  (says  Mr.  Chickering,  in  his 
Historical  Discourse,  printed  in  1809,)  "  that  the  people  had  been 
so  oppressed  by  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  were  so  jealous  of  their 
religious  rights,  that  they  imdertook,  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
consent  of  a  respectable  council,  to  ordain  their  own  minister. 
The  ordination  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  After 
the  candidate  had  continued  in  preaching  and  prayer  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  two  persons,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  laid  their 
nands  upon  his  head,  and  said,  *  We  ordain  thee,  Thomas  Carter, 
to  be  pastor  unto  this  church  of  Christ !'  Then  one  of  the  elder 
ministers  present,  at  the  desire  of  the  church,  made  an  appropriate 

Srayer  for  God's  assistance  to  his  young  servant  in  performing  the 
uties  of  his  office.  *  *  *  During  his  ministry,  which  was  pro- 
longed more  than  forty-two  years,  there  appears  to  have  been  the 
greatest  harmony  between  him  and  the  society." 
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Wobum  is  a  village  consisting  of  about  70  or  80  dwelling-houses, 
a  number  of  mechanic  shops  and  mercantile  stores,  with  4 
churches,  1  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist,  and  an 
academy.  The  cUt  (p.  443)  is  a  southern  view  of  the  Congregational 
and  Baptist  churches,  with  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 
Distance,  12  miles  from  Concord,  13  to  Lynn,  15  to  Salem,  5  to 
Reading,  15  to  Lowell,  and  10  to  Boston.  The  Middlesex  canal 
runs  a  Tittle  to  the  west  of  the  village,  and  the  Lowell  railroad  a 
little  to  the  east.  Population,  2,643.  The  manufacture  of  shoes 
is  a  very  important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  In  1837, 
there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  800  pairs  of  boots,  279,844 
pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $221,251 ;  males  employed,  383;  females, 
320.  There  were  "Tanneries,  4;  hides  tanned,  12,400;  value  of 
leather  tanned  and  curried,  (including  7,000  hides  cutried  but  not 
tanned  in  said  to\vTi,)  $150,200;  hands  employed,  77]  capital 
invested,  $72,533."  Tnere  were  3  door,  sash,  and  blind  manufac- 
tories; value  of  manufactures,  $26,500;  hands  employed,  17. 
One  India  rubber  manufactory;  value  of  articles  manufactured, 
$10,000. 


Southern  view  of  Ham  Pond  at  Wobum, 

Horn  Pond,  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wobum  village, 
is  a  place  of  considerable  resort  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year. 
In  the  engraving,  a  small  but  beautiful  island  is  seen  on  the  left. 
On  the  extreme  right,  the  house  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters 
is  partially  seen,  before  which  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  pine  and 
other  trees.  In  this  grove  is  erected  a  summer-house,  with  seats, 
&c.,  for  the  acconunodation  of  visiters.  An  artificial  fountain, 
jutting  up  its  cooling  waters,  adds  much  to  the  beautiful  and  varie- 

Sted  scenery  of  this  place.    Between  the  house  and  the  lake  the 
iddlesex  canal  passes,  having  6  locks  at  this  place,  which  are 
built  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
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NANTUCKET  COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 

Tras  county  is  composed  of  5  islands.  Beginning  west,  the  first 
is  Muskeeket,  which  is  about  6  miles  east  from  Washqua  Point,  in 
Chappequiddick  Island.  It  is  a  low,  sandy  island,  and  is  not  used 
for  grazing.  South-east  of  this  island  is  Tuckemuck,  an  island 
containing  about  1,000  acres  of  land,  which  affords  pasture  for 
1,000  sheep  and  50  head  of  homed  cattle.  Between  Muskeeket 
and  Tuckemuck  are  two  small  islands,  called  Gravelly  Islands, 
which  are  of  no  value.  The  only  island  of  importance  is  the  large 
island  of  Nantucket. 

"  The  town  of  Nantucket  is  about  30  miles  south  of  the  main  or 
continent,  60  miles  S.  E.  from  New  Bedford,  100  S.  S.  E.  from 
Boston,  and  382  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Philadelphia.  It  lies  in 
north  latitude  41**  15'  22" ;  in  west  longitude  70°  7'  66".  It  con- 
tains nearly  30,000  acres  of  land,  and  is  about  14  miles  long,  east 
and  west,  and  3  and  a  half  broad,  on  an  average,  north  and  south." 
The  population  of  Nantucket  in  1837  was  9,048.  The  principal 
harbor  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  the  bottom  or  bend  of 
an  extensive  bay,  and  is  nearly  land-locked  by  two  points  of  beach, 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  apart;  one  on  the  east,  called  Coetue, 
the  other  on  the  west,  called  Brant  Point.  Within  these  points, 
and  on  the  west  side,  are  the  wharves  and  the  town.  Nearly  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  to  the  northward  of  the  harbor,  is  a  bar, 
which  all  vessels  coming  in  or  out  are  under  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing. Vessels  drawing  nine  feet  of  water  may,  with  good  pilots, 
pass  over  this  bar  and  into  the  harbor.  The  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  in  1834  was  140,  viz.  73  ships,  20  schooners, 
46  sloops,  1  steam-boat.  Total  tonnage,  29,650,  of  which  are  en- 
gaged in  the  whale-fishery  25,357  tons.  About  two  thousand 
men  and  boys  belonging  to  the  island  are  employed  in  navigation. 
The  whale-fishery  commenced  here  at  an  early  period,  and  this 
place  is  perhaps  more  celebrated  than  any  other  for  the  enterprise 
and  success  in  this  species  of  nautical  adventure.  There  are  3 
banks,  the  "Citizens  Bank,"  capital  $100,000;  the  "Manufactur- 
ers and  Mechanics  Bank,"  capital  $100,000;  and  the  "Pacific 
Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  The  "PhoBnix  Insurance 
Company"  has  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  "Commercial  In- 
surance Company"  a  capital  of  $126,000.  There  is  a  regular 
daily  communication  between  this  place  and  New  Bedford  by  a 
steam-boat  and  packets,  which  touch  at  Wood's  Hole,  near  Fal- 
mouth, and  at  Holmes'  Hole  on  Martha's  Vineyard; 

The  town  of  Nantucket,  which  embraces  nearly  all  the  houses 
on  the  island,  is  very  compactly  built,  most  of  the  streets  narrow, 
and  the  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  wood.  The  inhabitants 
seem  sensible  of  their  exposure  to  sweeping  fires,  to  prevent  which 
they  have  an  efficient  fire  department,  and  eighteen  public  cisterns 
and  wells.  There  are  9  religious  societies  or  congregations,  viz. 
one  Unitarian  Congregationalist,  one  Orthodox  society,  two  meet- 
ings of  Friends,  (one  attached  to  the  New  York  yearly  meeting,  the 
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Other  to  that  of  New  England,)  one  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Re- 
formed Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  and  two  for  colored  persons,  one 
of  them  Baptist,  the  other  denominated  Zion's  Church.  Previous 
to  1827,  very  little  was  done  by  the  town  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city for  the  support  of  schools.  Since  that  period  much  has  been 
effected ;  there  are  at  present  two  large  grammar  and  four  primary 
schools,  at  which  are  taught  about  800  scholars.  The  Coffin 
School  was  incorporated  in  1827.  This  institution  originated  with 
Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  of  the  British  navy,  who  visited  the 
island  in  1826.  He  found  that  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  more  or  less  remotely  related  to  him.  Having  expressed  a 
desire  to  confer  on  his  kindred  some  mark  of  his  attachment,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  establishment  of  a  school  would  be  the 
means  of  most  permanent  good  to  his  relatives ;  it  immediately  met 
his  approbation.  He  accordingly  authorized  the  late  William  Cof- 
fin, Esq.,  to  purchase  a  building  for  a  school,  and  shortly  after 
funded  for  its  support  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 


AthtJUBum  at  Nantucket, 


The  Nantucket  Athenaeum  was  incorporated  in  1834,  and  is  an 
institution  of  much  promise ;  it  has  a  library  of  more  than  two 
thousand  volumes,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  museum  con- 
nected with  the  institution  contains  a  large  number  of  curiosities, 
consisting  chiefly  of  weapons,  dresses,  and  utensils  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  island  of  Nantucket  is  mostly  of  a  sandy  soil,  and  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
island  is  a  naked  plain.  The  south  part  is  a  plain,  which  is  not 
more  than  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  north  part 
the  land  rises  into  hills,  which  are  40  feet  in  height.  The  most 
elevated  spot  is  Sancoty  Head,  which  is  80  feet  high.  The  best 
land  is  round  the  harbor,  particularly  on  the  south-east  quarter. 

The  village  of  Siasconset  is  situated  at  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  contains  about  70  houses.      The  cod-fishery 
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was  carried  on  there  a  few  years  since,  but  of  late  it  has 
been  nearly  relinquished.  The  houses,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
occupied  only  in  the  warm  season.  The  village  is  compactly  built 
on  a  level  grass  plat,  near  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff;  the  land  rises 
in  the  rear  so  as  to  cut  off  a  view  of  the  town  of  Nantucket.     This 

f)lace  presents  uncommon  attractions  in  the  warm  season  for  inva- 
ids.  It  has  a  fine  bracing  air  and  excellent  water.  In  front  of 
the  village  "  the  eye  rests  on  a  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
below,  the  surf,  rolling  and  breaking,  gives  animation  to  the  scenes 
by  day,  and  lulls  to  repose  by  night From  a  neighboring  emi- 
nence, called  Sancottj  Head,  the  eye  commands  almost  the  entire 
horizon.  In  the  distant  west  is  seen  the  town  and  shipping ; . . .  . 
a  view  from  this  place,  at  a  clear  sunset,  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
in  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  rich  coloring  of  the  sky,  reflected 
by  the  distant  waters,  the  distinct  outlines  of  the  town  with  its 
steeples  and  busy  wind-mills,  the  repose  of  the  surrounding  plains, 
contrasted  with  the  gloom  which  broods  over  the  rolling  and  roar- 
ing ocean  in  the  rear,  give  rise  to  sensations  which  can  be  felt  but 
not  described."*  Blue  and  yellow  clay  is  found  on  the  island,  and 
also  good  iron  ore. 

The  original  right  of  Nantucket  wa^  obtained  by  Thomas  Maybew  of  James  Forrett, 
agent  of  William  Earl  of  Sterling,  in  1641,  at  New.  York.  In  May,  1660,  Wanach- 
mamak  and  Nickanoose,  head  sachems  of  Nantucket,  sold  to  Thomas  Mayhew  and 
others  the  land  lying  from  the  west  end  of  the  island  to  a  pond  called  Wagutaquab, 
and  from  that  pond  upon  a  straight  line  unto  a  pond  situate  upon  Monnumoy  Creek, 
and  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the  pond  to  the  sea.  This  territory  includes  the 
town.  The  first  Englishman  who  settled  at  Nantucket  was  Thomas  Macy,  in  1659. 
He  removed  with  his  family  from  Salisbury,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  to  Madakit  Har- 
bor, at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Soon  after  there  went  from  Martha^s  Vineyard 
Edward  Starbnck,  James  Coffin,  and  John  Baget  to  the  island  for  the  sake  of  gunning, 
and  lived  with  him  as  boarders.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  proprietors  to  whom 
the  island  was  granted  by  Gov.  May  hew,  in  1659  : 

Thomas  Mayhew,  Thomas  Look,  Stephen  Greenleaf,  Joseph  Coleman, 

John  Smith,  Thomas  Bernard,  Tristram  Coffin,  Jr.,  William  Worth, 

Tristram  Coffin,  Robert  Bernard,  John  Swain,  Peter  Folger, 

Nathaniel  Starbuck,  Peter  Coffin,  Thomas  Coleman,  Eleazer  Folger, 

Thomas  Macy,  James  Coffin,  John  Bishop,  John  Gardner, 

Edward  Starbuck,  Christopher  Hussey,  Richard  Gardner,  Samuel  Stretor, 

Richard  Swaine,  Robert  Pike,  Joseph  Gardner,  Nathaniel  Wier. 

Many  of  these  proprietors  moved  to  the  island  in  1660.  At  a  meeting  of  the  proprie- 
tors, held  at  Nantucket,  in  1661,  it  was  determined  *^  that  each  man  of  the  owners 
should  have  liberty  to  choose  his  house  lots  at  any  place  not  before  taken  up,  and  each 
house  lot  should  contain  60  rods  square."  At  first  the  settlers  located  themselves  at  the 
west  end  of  the  island.  In  1671,  a  patent  was  granted,  confirming  the  land  to  the  pro- 
prietors, by  Francis  Lovelace,  governor  of  New  York.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  by 
the  name  of  Sherburne  in  1687,  and  as  a  county  in  1695. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  the  English,  there  were  nearly  3,000  Indians  on  the 
island.  They  were  divided  into  two  tribes,  one  at  the  west  and  the  other  at  the  cast 
end.  The  western  tribe  is  supposed  to  have  found  its  way  thither  from  the  main  by 
the  way  of  Msurtha's  Vine3rara,  and  the  eastern  to  have  crossed  the  sound  from  the 
southern  shore  of  Barnstable  countv.  Concerning  the  discovery  of  Nantucket  by  the 
Indians,  thev  had  the  foUowing  fabulous  tradition,  which  was  related  to  the  early 
English  settlers. 

*  Nantucket  shoals  stretch  away  to  the  south-east  of  the  island,  45  miles  in  width,  to 
the  distance  of  50  miles,  and  are  a  dangerous  place  for  vessels  unacquainted  with  the 
coast.    Very  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked  and  lost  on  them  in  former  years. 
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In  former  times,  a  great  many  moons  ago,  a  bird,  extraordinary  fi>r  its  size,  used 
often  to  visit  the  south  shore  of  Cape  Cod,  and  carry  from  thence  m  its  talons  a  vast 
number  of  small  children.  Maushope,  who  was  an  Indian  giant,  as  fame  reports,  re- 
sided in  these  parts.  Enraged  at  the  havoc  among  the  children,  he  on  a  certain  time 
waded  into  the  sea  in  pursuit  of  the  bird,  till  he  had  crossed  the  sound  and  reached 
Nantucket.  Berore  Maushope  forded  the  sound,  the  island  was  unknown  to  the  red 
men.  Maushope  found  the  bones  of  the  children  in  a  heap,  under  a  large  tree.  He 
then,  wishing  to  smoke  a  pipe,  ransacked  the  island  for  tobacco,  but  finding  none,  he 
filled  his  pipe  with  poke,  a  weed  which  the  Indians  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute. 
Ever  since  the  above  memorable  events,  fogs  have  been  frequent  at  Nantucket  and  on 
the  Cape.  In  allusion  to  this  tradition,  when  the  aborigines  observed  a  fog  rising,  they 
would  say,  "  There  comes  old  Maushope's  smoke  J^*  This  tradition  has  been  related  in 
another  way :  that  an  eagle  luiving  seized  and  carried  off  a  papoose,  the  parents 
followed  him  in  their  canoe  till  they  came  to  Nantucket,  where  they  found  the  bones  of 
their  child,  dropped  by  the  eagle.  There  is  another  Indian  tradition  that  Nantucket 
was  formed  by  Maushope,  by  emptying  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  afler  he  had  done 
smoking. — The  two  tribes  on  the  island  were  hostile  to  each  other.  Tradition  has  pre- 
served a  pleasing  instance  of  the  effect  of  love.  The  western  tribe  having  determined 
to  surprise  and  attack  the  eastern  tribe,  a  young  man  of  the  former,  whose  mistress 
belonged  to  the  latter,  being  anxious  for  her  safety,  as  soon  as  he  was  concealed  by  the 
shades  of  night,  ran  to  the  beach,  flew  along  the  shore  below  the  limit  of  high  water, 
saw  his  mistress  a  moment,  gave  the  alarm,  and  returned  by  the  same  route  before 
day-break ;  the  rising  tide  washed  away  the  traces  of  his  feet.  The  next  morning  he 
accompanied  the  other  warriors  of  the  tribe  to  the  attack  .*  the  enemy  was  found  pre- 
pared, and  no  impression  could  be  made  on  them.  He  remained  undetected  till,  seve- 
ral years  aAer,  peace  being  restored  between  the  two  tribes,  and  the  young  maa  having 
married  the  girl,  the  truth  came  to  light. 

Soon  after  the  English  had  settled  on  the  island,  attempts  were  made  to  ccoLvert 
the  Indians  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  in  a  course  of  years  all  of  them  became 
nominal  Christians.  They  were,  during  every  period,  generally  friendly  to  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  though  they  were  sometimes  alarmed,  never  experienced  any  thing  from 
them  really  hostile.  In  1665,  King  Philip  came  to  this  island  to  kill  an  Indian,  whose 
name  was  John  Gill.  He  landed  at  the  west  end,  intending  to  travel  along  the  shore, 
under  the  bank,  undiscovered,  to  the  east  part  of  the  island,  where  John  lived.  But  an 
Indian,  happening  to  discover  his  plan,  ran  and  gave  John  word,  in  consequence  (^ 
which  John  ran  to  the  town,  and  got  Thomas  Macy  to  conceal  him.  John's  crime  was 
speaking  eyil  the  name  of  the  dead,  who  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  King  Phihp's  near 
connections ;  for  the  Indians  had  a  custom  that  no  one  should  speak  reproachfully  of 
the  dead.  The  English  held  a  parley  with  Philip,  and  all  the  monev  which  they  were 
able  to  collect  at  that  time  was  barely  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  for  John's  life. 

These  Indians  had  a  singular  way  of  punishing  their  children  and  servants.  It  was 
laying  them  on  their  backs,  and  putting  a  knee  on  each  arm ;  then,  holding  back  the 
boy's  head,  by  laying  hold  of  the  hair,  they  ejected  a  decoction  of  bayberry-root  bark 
from  their  mouths  into  the  noses  of  the  boys.  This  was  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
till  the  boys  were  near  strangled.  After  a  while,  however,  they  would  recover.  This 
mode  of  punishment  was  called  by  the  Indians  nudom^humar,  or  great  punishment. 

The  whale  fishery  began  here  in  1690.  One  Ichabod  Paddock 
came  from  Cape  Cod  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  art  of  killing 
whales  in  boats  from  the  shore.  This  business  flourished  till 
about  the  year  1760,  when  the  whales  appear  generally  to  have 
left  the  coast.  In  1718  the  inhabitants  began  to  pursue  whales  on 
the  ocean,  in  small  sloops  and  schooners,  of  about  from  30  to  60 
tons.  The  blubber  was  brought  home  and  tried  or  boiled  in  try- 
houses.  In  a  few  years  after,  vessels  of  a  larger  burthen  were 
employed,  and  the  oil  boiled  out  in  try-works  at  sea. 

"  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  in  1775,  Nantucket  had  150  vessels,  and 
employed  in  them  2,200  men,  on  whaling  voyages.    They  took  annually  about  30,000 

*  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  v.  first  series,  p.  57. 
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tMtfieis  of  oil.  The  pecnliar  interests  of  the  island  snfiered  severely  ^  the  war,  at  the 
closeof  which  the  number  of  whaling  vessels  was  reduced  to  30.  The  enterprise  of 
the  people  received  another  check  in  the  late  wbTj  but  has  sinxre  again  restored  the 
business  of  the  island  to  its  accustomed  channels  and  extent.  In  1822,  there  belonged 
to  the  town  88  whaling  vessels,  averaging  300  tons  each. 

"  The  Nantucket  whalemen  now  extend  their  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  South 
America,  and  frequently  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  are  often  absent  two  or  three  years. 
The  vessels  designed  for  these  distant  vo3rages  are  generally  navigated  by  20  or  30  men . 
The  terras  on  which  the  men  are  emplo3rea  are  somewhat  peculiar.  The  owners  of 
the  vessel  and  its  appurtenances  receive  a  certain  stipulated  part  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds  is  dividea  among  the  officers  andseamen. 
according  to  certain  rules  previously  Known  and  understood  by  all  parties.  So  that  if 
the  vessel  meets  with  great  success,  the  pay  of  the  men,  who  navigate  it,  will  be  high ; 
but  if  the  vessel  have  less  success,  their  pay  will  be  proportionably  less. 

**  Whales  are  sometimes  found  200  feet  in  length,  but  generally  are  less  than  half 
that  size.  These  monstrous  animals  are  attacked  by  only  six  or  eight  men  in  an  open 
boat.  When  in  the  region  frequented  by  whales,  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  pursuit  of 
them  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  with  all  things  ready  for  an  attack.  The  instant  a  whale 
is  discovered  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  boat  is  manned  for  the  pursuit.  One 
man,  the  most  aaring  and  dexterous  in  the  business,  is  armed  with  a  harpoon,  an  in- 
strument five  or  six  feet  long,  with  a  barbed  point.  He  stands  up,  with  his  weapon  in 
his  hand,  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  while  the  others  row,  under  his  direction,  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch  toward  the  enemy,  and  usually  to  within  eight  or  ten  yards  of  him.  The 
harpooner,  having  taken  his  position  to  the  best  advantage,  and  made  all  things  ready 
for^he  bloWik  hurls  his  weapon  with  all  his  strength,  and  aims  to  strike  some  part  of  the 
whale  least  protected  by  his  thick  skin.  This  is  a  moment  of  intense  interest,  for  the 
success  of  a  whole  voyage  may  essentially  depend  upon  a  single  stroke  of  the  harpoon. 
It  is  also  a  moment  of  imminent  danger;  for  one  blow  from  the  tail  of  the  wounded 
and  enraged  animal  might  upset  the  boat  and  dash  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The 
men,  therefore,  hastily  withdraw  a  short  distance  from  their  danger,  and  wait  the 
efifects  of  their  first  onset. 

"  As  soon  as  the  whale  becomes  sensible  of  his  wound,  he  dives  into  the  water  with 
incredible  velocity  for  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  an  animal,  carrying  the  harpoon,  held 
ftst  in  his  wound  by  its  barbed  point.  Several  hundred  fathoms  of  Une,  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  harpoon  and  the  other  attached  to  the  boat,  are  frequently  run  out  be- 
fore the  whale  is  exhausted  and  obliged  to  return  to  the  top  of  the  water  for  air.  The 
harpooner  stands  ready  to  attack  him  again  the  moment  he  appears,  and  fastens  anoth- 
er weapon  in  some  part  of  his  body.  The  whale  again  dives  for  a  short  time,  and  re- 
turns only  to  receive  a  new  attack.  At  length,  exhausted  by  his  wounds  and  the  loss 
of  blood,  which  colors  the  water  for  some  distance  around  him,  he  yields  to  his  eon- 
qaerors.  He  is  then  towed  by  the  boat  to  the  vessel,  which  keeps  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  seene  of  the  battle^  the  crew  witnessing  with  the  deepest  interest  its  progress  and 
result.  Several  days  are  then  spent  in  dissecting  the  prize  and  disposing  of  the  valua- 
ble parts,  when  the  crew  are  ready  for  a  new  and  similar  exploit.  The  profits  of  a 
voyage  have  frequently  been  from  930,000  to  $50,000,  and  sometimes  more." 

The  following  notice  of  Peter  Folger,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  island,  is  taken  from  "  a  short  Journal  of  Nantucket,  by  Zach- 
cus  Macy,"  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, vol.  iii.  page  169. 

''When  the  English  first  came  to  Nantucket,  thev  appointed  5  men  to  divide  and  lay 
oat  20  acres  of  hoa^  lot  land  to  every  share,  and  Peter  Folger  was  one  of  the  five. 
But  it  appears  by  the  records,  that  any  3  of  the  5  might  do  the  business,  provided  the 
said  Peter  Folger  was  one  of  them,  from  which  it  is  plain  the  people  saw  something  in 
him  superior  to  others.  It  is  observable  also  that  the  old  deeds  from  the  Indian  sar 
chems  were  examined  by  Peter  Folger,  and  he  wrot^  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed  and  .5ign- 
ed  it  in  addition  to  the  signature  of  the  justice ;  for  he  understood  and  could  speak  the 
Indian  tongue.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  both  the  English  and  the  Indian  had  a  great 
esteem  for  Feter  Foigety  who  was  grandfather  to  the  famous  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
Printer f  Statuman  and  JPhUcmpker.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Folnrer,  and 
It  seems  that  the  whole  rf  North  America  prides  itself  as  much  in  Benjamin  Franklin 
as  the  people  of  Nantucket  did  in  his  granafather,  Peter  Folger.'* 
67 
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NORFOLK    COUNTY- 

This  county  was  incorporated  in  1793,  previous  to  which  time 
it  formed  a  part  of  Suffolk  county.    This  name  was  formerly  ap- 

Jlied  to  a  county  composed  of  the  towns  in  this  state  north- of  the 
Icrrimac,  with  others  in  New  Hampshire.  After  the  separation 
of  the  states  by  a  line  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac,  the  towns 
in  this  state  were  annexed  to  the  county  of  Essex.  The  principal 
streams  are  Charles  and  Neponset  rivers,  with  their  branches. 
Much  of  the  surface  of  Norfolk  is  broken  and  uneven,  but  no  part 
can  be  considered  mountainous.  The  ridges  called  the  Blue  Hills 
are  the  most  noted  elevations.  Much  of  the  soil  is  strong  and  rocky. 
That  part  of  this  county  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  is  generally  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  as  there  is  a  good  market  for  agriciiltural 
productions  in  the  capital  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
is  an  important  branch  of  business  in  this  county.  In  1S37,  there 
were  5,259  persons  engaged  in  this  manufacture.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  22  in  number. 

Bellingham,  Dorchester,  Milton,  Stoughton, 

Braintree,  Dover,  Needham,  Walpole, 

Brookline,  Foxborough,  Quincy,  We3rinouth, 

Canton,  Franklin,  Randolph,  Wrentham. 

Cohasset,  Medfield,  Roxbury, 

Dedham,  Medway,  Sharon, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  36,471 ;  in  1830,  it 
was  41,901 ;  in  1837,  it  was  60,399. 


BELLINGHAM. 


This  town  was  set  off  from  Dedham,  and  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1719.  Rev.  Jonathan  Mills  was  ordained  in  1727  over  a  Con- 
gregational church  which  had  been  previously  formed  in  this  place. 
He  continued  here  about  ten  years,  though  not  in  the  most  harmo- 
nious manner,  and  was  dismissed  in  1737.  He  retired  to  Boston, 
where  he  died,  in  1773. .  The  people  had  occasional  preaching  after 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Mills,  till  1774,  when  the  meeting-house  was 
demoUshed.    For  about  the  period  of  sixty  years  past,  no  Congre- 

gitional  mbister  has  statealy  held  meetings  in  the  town.  The 
ongregational  church  has  long  been  extinct  Some  families  of 
this  order,  however,  are  rehgiously  associated  with  the  west  parish 
in  Medway. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  there  are  2  churches,  and  10  or  12 
dwelling-houses.  Distance,  5  miles  from  Mendon,  18  from  Ded- 
ham, and  28  from  Boston.  Population,  1,159.  In  1837,  there  were 
2  cotton  mills,  1,672  spindles;  427,470  yards  of  cotton  goods  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $35,110  25 ;  males  employed,  20;  females, 
34:  one  woollen  mill|  2  sets  of  machinery;  24,000  yards  of  cloth 
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w^Td  mBhufacturedy  valued  at  $^,000.  There  were  14,670  pain 
of  boots  and  220  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $28,077; 
straw  bonnets  manufactured,  1,450,  valued  at  $2,650. 


BRAINTREE. 


This  town  formerly  included  Quincy  and  Randolph,  and  was  at 
first  called  Mount  WoUaston^  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  places 
in  the  state,  the  first  settlement  being  made  in  the  town  as  early 
as  1625.  The  ancient  history  of  Braintree  now  properly  comes 
under  the  head  of  Quincy,  as  Mount  WoUaston,  the  place  where 
the  first  settlement  was  made,  is  within  the  hmits  of  that  town. 
Braintree  was  incorporated  in  1640,  duincy  in  1792. 

The  soil  of  this  township,  though  not  very  fertile,  is  strong,  and 
well  repays  cultivation.  The  Maniquot  river,  after  passing  through 
this  town  and  affording  many  mill  sites,  meets  the  tide- waters  of 
Weymouth  Pore  river  at  Braintree  landing.  In  the  town  are 
manufactories  of  cotton,  satinet,  shovels,  paper,  nails,  and  choco- 
late ;  large  quantities  of  shoes  are  made  here.  There  is  excellent 
granite  found  here,  and  large  quantities  are  exported:  ship-build- 
ing is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent  There  are  3  cnurches,  one 
of  which  is  Unitarian.  On  the  eastern  line  of  the  town  is  situated 
the  flourishing  settlement  of  Weymouth  village ;  about  one  third  of 
it  lies  within  me  limits  of  this  town.  A  view  of  this  village  is  given 
in  the  account  of  Weymouth.  (See  WeymmUh,)  Population, 
2,237.  Distance,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Dedham,  and  10  southerlv  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  65,604  pairs  of  boots,  71,117  pairs 
of  shoes,  manufactured  in  this  town,  the  value  of  which  was 
$202,363  03;  males  employed,  357;  females,  265.  There  were 
two  paper-mills ;  stock  manufactured,  162  tons ;  value  of  paper. 
$25,000 ;  one  nail  factory ;  nails  manufactured,  215  tons;  value  of 
nails  manufactured,  $33,460;  hands  employed,  19;  value  of  cotton 
gins  manufactured,  $15,000 ;  hands  employed,  30. 

"A  survey  between  the  tide- waters  of  this  town  and  those  of 
Taunton  river,  to  imite  Massachusetts  and  Narragansett  bays  by 
a  ship  canal,  was  commenced  by  the  United  States  government 
in  1827.  Prom  the  tide  lock  at  Somerset,  13  miles  below  Taunton, 
the  distance  is  36  miles.  The  summit  level  between  the  bays  is 
at  Howard's  meadow,  in  Randolph,  134  feet  above  high-water 
mark  at  Braintree  or  Weymouth  landing.  A  ship  canal  in  this 
direction,  or  one  across  Cape  Cod  at  Sandwich,  would  save  many 
lives  and  a  vast  amountof  property." — HaywartTs  Massachusetts 
Directory. 


BROOKLINE. 


Tms  town,  before  its  incorporation  in  1705,  belonged  to  Boston, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  bay  formed  by  Charles  river. 


4S8  BEOOELINS. 

Woody  the  author  of  "New  England's  Prospeet/'  in  deseribing 
Boston  and  otfier  places  in  the  vicinity,  in  1633,  says — 

'<The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  [Boston]  for  their  enlargement,  have  taken  to  them- 
selves farm-houses  in  a  place  called  Muddy  River,  [Brookline]  two  miles  from  the 
town,  where  there  is  good  ground,  large  timber,  and  store  of  marsh  land  and  meadow. 
In  this  place  they  keep  their  swine  and  other  cattle  in  the  summer,  whilst  the  com  is 
in  the  ground  at  Boston,  and  bring  them  to  town  in  the  winter.''  As  early  as  1686, 
the  inhabitants  at  Maddy  River  had  obtained  an  order  that  said  hamlet  should  theoce- 
forth  be  free  from  paying  taxes  to  the  town  of  Boston,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  an- 
nually choosing  three  men  to  manage  their  affairs.  The  conditions  were,  that  they 
should  bear  their  own  expenses,  erect  a  school-house,  and  maintain  a  reading  and  writ- 
ing master.  After  the  overthrow  of  Andross,  the  town  of  Boston  disannulled  the  above 
order,  and  rigorously  exercised  over  them  all  the  authority  they  possessed.  After  some 
considerable  opposition,  a  petition,  signed  by  32  freeholders,  was  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature in  1705,  for  a  separation  from  Boston.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  place 
was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  of  Brookline.  "  It  is  supposed  that 
this  name  was  adopted  from  the  circumstance  that  Smelt  brook  is  a  boundary  between 
that  town  and  Cambridge,  and  that  another  brook,  which  fiills  into  Muddy  hver,  is  a 
boundary  between  it  and  Roxbury." 

The  hills  and  woodlands  of  Brookline  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  scenery  presented  to  the  view  from  the  west  of  Boston  com- 
mon. The  town  contains  some  of  the  finest  country  seats  and 
best  managed  lands  which  adorn  the  environs  of  Boston.  It  is  5 
miles  northerly  from  Dedham,  and  6  W.  of  Boston.  Population, 
h083.  TTiere  are  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  A 
direct  communication  with  Boston  is  elected  by  the  construction 
of  an  immense  mill-dam,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  100  feet 
in  the  widest  and  60  feet  in  the  narrowest  part,  built  with  walls 
of  stone,  filled  up  compactly  with  gravel  and  other  materials,  at  an 
enormous  expense.  It  is  water-tight,  and  raised  three  or  four  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  This  "  Western  Avenue^^'  as  it  is  called, 
was  opened  for  passengers  July  2,  1821.  There  was  a  splendid 
ceremony  on  the  occasion.  A  cavalcade  of  citizens,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Adj.  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Sumner,  at  an  early  hour  entered  the 
town  over  the  dam,  and  were  welcomed  on  the  Boston  side  by  the 
inhabitants.  Several  of  the  revolutionary  forts  may  be  traced  in 
this  town  by  some  slight  remains ;  and  the  site  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient Indian  forts,  built  by  the  natives  before  the  settlement  by  the 
English,  is  yet  discernible,  on  what  is  called  Sewall's  farm. 

Zabdiel  Boylston,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  physician,  was  a  native 
of  this  town,  born  in  1680,  and  died  in  this  town  in  1766.  He  is 
distinguished  as  being  the  first  who  introduced  the  inoculation  of 
the  small-pox  into  America. 

*<Tlie  iaoeolation  of  small-pox  was  first  performed  in  the  English  dominions  in 
Aprili  1721,  upon  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  who  had  be> 
eoDM  acquainted  with  inoculation  as  practised  by  Turkish  women,  during  her  residence 
in  Constantinople. 

«  About  this  time  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  of  Boston,  was  induced  to  adopt  Ihe  same 
expedient,  from  reading  an  account  of  inoculation,  and  made  his  first  experiment  by 
inoculating  his  only  son  and  two  negro  servants,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1721.  Probably 
there  nerer  was  greater  opposition  to  any  measure  of  real  public  utility  than  was  ex* 
bibited  on  this  occasion,  ur.  Boylston  was  execrated  and  persecuted  as  a  murderer, 
usanlted  in  the  streets,  and  loaded  with  erery  species  of  abuse.  His  house  was  at* 
tftclBBdinthvioleitcei  to  that  neither  himself  nor  htffuBilyoooU  fed  s^^  At 
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one  time  he  remained  fooiteen  da^  in  a  secret  apartment  of  bis  own  hoose,  unknown 
to  any  of  his  family  except  his  wife.  The  enraged  inhabitants  patrolled  the  town  in 
parties,  with  halters  in  their  hands,  threatening  to  bang  him  on  the  nearest  tree,  and 
repeatedly  entered  bis  bonse  in  search  of  him  daring  bis  concealment.  Such  was  the 
madness  of  the  multitude,  that,  eyen  after  the  excitement  bad  in  some  measure  subsid- 
ed, Dr.  Boylston  only  ventured  to  visit  bis  patients  at  midnight,  and  then  in  disguise. 
He  had  also  to> encounter  violent  opposition  from  most  of  the  members  of  bis  own  pro- 
fession, and  notwithstanding  he  invited  them  all  to  visit  bis  patients,  and  judge  for 
themselves,  received  nothing  but  threats  and  insults  in  reply.  Indeed,  many  sober, 
pious  people  were  deliberated'  of  opinion,  when  inoculation  was  first  commenced,  that, 
should  any  of  bis  patients  me,  the  doctor  ought  to  be  capitally  indicted.    He  was  re^ 

eatedly  summoned  before  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  and  received  their  reprehension, 
is  only  friends  were  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  and  other  clergymen,  most  of  whom  became 
zealous  adyocates  for  the  new  practice,  and  consequently  drew  upon  themselves  much 
odium  from  the  populace.  Some  of  them  received  personal  injury ;  others  were  insult- 
ed in  the  streets,  and  were  hardly  safe  in  their  own  dwellings ,  nor  were  their  services 
acceptable  on  Sunday  to  their  respective  audiences. 

"  A  bill  for  prohibiting  the  practice  of  inoculation,  under  severe  penalties,  was 
brought  before  tne  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  actually  passed  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, but  some  doubts  existing  in  the  senate,  it  failed  to  become  a  law. 

**  Pr.  Boylston  lived  to  see  the  cause  be  espoused  triumphant,  and  its  utility  gene- 
rally appreciated.  So  prone  are  mankind  to  vacillate  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
that,  on  a  sabsequent  appearance  of  the  small-pox  in  Boston,  in  the  vear  1792,  the 
whole  town  was  inoculated  in  three  days,  to  a}H)ease  the  infatuation  of  the  inhabitants 
respecting  the  danger  apprehended  from  this  aeadly  pestilence.  Perspns  were  inocu- 
lated indiscriminatdy,  to  the  number  of  9,152  ;  and  such  was  the  hurry  and  confusion 
with  which  it  was  done,  and  such  the  impossibility  of  rendering  proper  assistance  and 
attention  to  so  large  a  number,  that  165  deaths  were  the  consequence.'' 


CANTON. 


Canton  was  originally  the  south  precinct  of  Dorchester,  called 
Dorchester  village;  it  was  incorporated  in  1797.  The  first  church 
was  embodied  here  in  the  year  1717,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Morse  was 
ordained  its  minister  the  same  year.  He  had  preached  in  the 
Tillage,  previous  to  his  ordination,  nearly  eleven  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Dunbar,  in  1727.  Mr.  Dunbar  was  a 
warm  and  decided  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  In  1765, 
he  was  chaplain  to  Col.  Brown's  regiment,  in  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point.  '^  His  zeal  and  firmness  in  the  American 
Revolution  contributed  not  a  little  to  support  the  hopes  and  sus- 
tain the  sinking  spirits  of  his  people,  when  clouds  and  darkness 
shrouded  our  prospects."  He  died  in  1783,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Zachariah  Howard,  who  was  settled  in  1786.  The  Rev. 
William  Harlow  was  installed  over  the  second  church  in  1829, 
resigned  the  same  year. 

The  following  is  a  westerly  view  of  the  viaduct  in  this  town,  on 
which  passes  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad.  It  is  constructed 
of  granite,  and  is  600  feet  in  length,  63  feet  above  the  foundation, 
on  6  arches,  with  a  succession  of  arches  at  the  top.  It  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  workmanship,  and  cost  the  company  about 
$80,000.  thi  the  right  of  the  engraving  is  seen  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  stone  factory,  a  large  establishment  for  the  manu- 
fiiotore  of  cassimeres,  which,  when  in  full  operation,  employs  be- 
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South-fifestem  vien  of  Canton  Viaduct, 

tween  300  and  400  hands.  The  copper  works  of  Mr.  Revere,  near 
the  above,  is  an  extensive  establishment ;  all  kinds  of  copper  are 
manufactured.  There  are  also  other  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  limits  of  the  town.  There  are  4  churches  (2 
Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist)  and  a  bank,  the 
"  Neponset  Bank."  Population,  2,185.  Since  1830,  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  one  third.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Dedham,  18 
from  Taunton,  and  16  from  Boston. 

In  1837,  there  was  1  woollen  mill,  14  sets  of  machinery ;  wool 
consumed,  300,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manuiactured,  254,000  yards,  valued 
at  $250,000 ;  males  employed,  125  ;  females,  125.  One  cotton  mill  ; 
1,660  spindles ;  463,647  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured. 
There  were  8  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  copper ;  1 ,500,000 
lbs.  of  copper  were  manufactured;  value  estimated,  $400,000; 
forty  hands  were  employed ;  one  forge;  "shapes"  manufactured, 
129  tons,  value,  $21,330 ;  fifty  hands  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hoes  and  coarse  cutlery ;  capital  invested,  $80,000.  Two 
rolling  mills,  1  cotton  wicking  mill,  1  cotton  thread  mill,  and 
some  other  manufacturing  establishments,  were  in  operation. 


COHASSET. 

Tms  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Hingham;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1770.  The  first  minister  of  Cohasset  was  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Hobart,  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  the  first  minister  of 
Hingham.  He  was  ordained  in  1721,  and  continued  in  the  minis- 
try till  his  death,  in  1740.  His  successor  was  Rev.  John  Fowle, 
who  continued  here  about  thirteen  years.  Rev.  John  Brown  was 
the  next  minister,  who  was  settled  here  in  1747,  and  died  in  1791. 
His  successor  was  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  in  the  ministry  here  about 
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four  years.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Flint,  the  next  minister,  was  settled 
here  in  1798.  A  Trinitarian  church  was  built  here  in  1826,  and 
Rev.  Aaron  Picket  was  installed  the  first  pastor. 

This  town  is  noted  for-  its  rocky  coasts,  and  for  the  numerous 
shipwrecks  which  have  taken  place  on  its  borders.  Cohasset 
rock,  which  consists  of  several  small  islands  and  sunken  rocks, 
Ues  about  three  miles  north-east  of  the  harbor ;  they  have  proved 
fatal  to  many  vessels.  This  town  has  become  quite  a  place  of 
resort  for  citizens  and  strangers,  in  summer  months,  to  enjoy  the 
marine  scenery  and  sea  air.  In  1S37,  there  were  36  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  the  tonnage  of  which  was 
2,284;  codfish  caught,  750  quintals,  valued  at  $2,250;  mackerel 
caught,  11,700  barrels,  value,  $73,286;  hands  employed,  324. 
In  five  years  preceding  1837,  there  were  17  vessels  built,  the  ton- 
nage of  which  was  2,765,  valued  at  $110,600.  Population,  1,331. 
Distance,  6  miles  from  Hingham,  and  about  16  miles  to  Boston  by 
water. 


DEDHAM. 


The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1635.  In  that 
year,  the  general  court,  then  sitting  at  Newtown,  (now  Cambridge,) 
granted  a  tract  of  land  south  of  Charles  river  to  12  men.  The 
next  year  19  persons,  including  the  first  12,  petitioned  the  general 
court  for  an  additional  grant,  lying  on  both  sides  of  Charles  river, 
which  was  made,  agreeably  to  this  petition.  The  last-mentioned 
grant  included  the  territory  of  the  present  town  of  Dedham,  and 
of  a  number  of  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  The  first  recorded 
public  meeting  was  on  the  15th  of  August,  1636,  at  which  were 
present  18  persons.  These  adopted  a  covenant,  by  which  each 
individual  bound  himself  **  to  give  information  concerning  any  per- 
son who  applied  for  admission,  to  submit  to  such  fines  as  might  be 
imposed  for  violation  of  rules,  and  to  obey  all  such  bye-laws 
and  regulations  as  the  inhabitants  shall  judge  necessary  for  the 
management  of  their  temporal  affairs,  for  religion,  and  for  loving 
society." 

The  ^o^ernment  of  thie  town  was  delegated  b^  the  freemen  to  7  men,  who  were 
to  be  chosen  annnally.  These  7  men  met  monthly,  for  many  years,  made  many 
necessary  bye-laws,  which  were  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  town.  Concerning  the 
appropriation  of  the  land,  each  man  was  provided  with  a  lot  of  12  acres  if  married, 
and  8  acres  if  unmarried ;  this  to  begin  with.  The  after  grants  seem  to  have  been 
made  according  to  the  necessities  of  members,  or  as  a  reward  for  services  perfonned. 
The  number  of  persons  in  a  family  was  also  made  a  rule  by  which  to  divide  the 
lands ;  quality,  rank  or  desert  and  usefulness  in  the  church  or  commonwealth  was  also 
a  rule  considerable  in  the  apportionment. 

In  a  petition  to  the  general  court  the  inhabitants  requested  that  the  town  might  be 
called  Contentment ;  which  name  is  written  over  the  record  of  the  first  several  meet- 
ings. It  would  seem  that  the  word  well  expresses  the  leading  motives  of  the  first  24 
settlers  in  coming  into  this  town.  They  were  soon,  however,  associated  with  men  of 
somewhat  a  different  and  higher  character.  The  celebrated  John  Rogers,  of  Dedham, 
in  England,  had  been  forbidden  to  preach  before  the  first  settlers  came  to  this  country. 
Many  of  his  people  emigrated|  and  numbers  settled  in  this  place.    From  that  circum- 
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■tanoe,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  general  ooort  gave  to  the  town  die  i 
of  Dedham.    The  first  settlers  were  more  immediately  ijrom  Watertown,    They  were 
as  follows,  Tis. : 

Edward  Allynei  John  Eingsbnry,  Lambert  Genere,  Francis  Austin, 

Abraham  Shaw,  John  DwitCi  Nicholas  Phillips,  John  Rogers, 

Samnel  Morse,  John  Cooledge,  Ralph  Shepard,  Joseph  Shaw, 

Phileman  Dalton,  Richard  Ewed,  John  Gay,  William  Bearstowe 

Ezekiel  Holliman,  John  Howard,  Thomas  Bartleet, 

In  July,  1637,  John  AUln  and  Eleazer  Lasher,  and  ten  other  persons,  came  to  Bed- 
ham,  bringing  recommeodations,  and  were  at  the  same  time  admitted  freemen.  These 
12  persons  gave  a  more  decided  character  to  the  whole  company.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  freemen  who  had  been  admitted  into  Dedham  previons  to  1647. 

Mr.  John  Allin,         Edward  Kempe,  Samuel  Morse,  George  Barber, 

Mr.  Timothy  Dalton,  John  Leason,  Nicholas  Phillips,  Robert  Onion, 

Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  John  Dwight,  John  Morse,  Robert  Feashe, 

Mr.  Ralph  Wheelock,  Henry  Smith,  John  Page,  John  Gay, 

Mr.  John  Hunting,    John  Rogers,  Michael  Powell,  Lambert  Geneiy, 

Mr. Pmden,      John  Shawe,  Joseph  Kingsbury,  Samuel  Guile, 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Nathan  Aldis,  deac.,  Nathaniel  Colbome,  John  Ellis, 

F.  Chickering,  deac.,  Daniel  Fisher,  Timothy  Dwight,  Daniel  Morse, 

Abraham  Shaw,        Michael  Metcalf,  Peter  Woodward,  Thomas  Alcoke, 

Edward  Allyne,         John  Bullard,  John  Baker,  John  Batchellor, 

John  Frayre,  Joshua  Fisher,  Nathaniel  Whiting,  Joseph  Morse. 

Eleazer  Lusher,         Ferdinando  Adams,  Anthony  Fisher, 

Robert  Hinsdale,       Thomas  Wight,  Andrew  Dewing, 

The  first  settlers  located  themselves  on  the  margin  of  the  mead- 
ows, near  the  modem  center.  Each  house-lot  consisted  of  a  part 
upland  and  a  part  meadow.  These  lots  were  laid  out  in  narrow 
parallel  slips.  It  is  stated  in  Worthington's  History  of  Dedham,* 
that  in  1664,  ninety-five  small  houses,  near  each  other,  were  situ- 
ated within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  where  the  court-house 
stands ;  the  greater  part  of  them  east  of  that  place  and  around 
Dwight's  brook.  A  row  of  houses  stood  on  the  north  side  of  High 
street,  as  that  road  was  then  called  which  extends  from  the  bridge 
over  Dwight's  brook  westwardly  by  the  court-house.  The  greater 
number  of  these  houses  were  built  soon  after  the  first  settlement 
commenced.  Four  only  of  these  were  valued  at  £20;  the  greater 
number  were  worth  from  3  to  10  pounds.  At  the  time  these  houses 
were  built,  there  were  but  very  few  carpenters,  joiners,  or  masons 
in  the  colony.  There  was  no  saw-mill  in  the  settlement  for  many 
years.  The  only  boards  which  could  be  procured  at  first  were 
those  which  were  sawed  by  hand.  The  saw-pits  yet  to  be  seen 
denote  that  boards  were  sawed  in  the  woods.  The  necessary  ma- 
terials of  glass  and  nails  were  scarcely  to  be  obtained.  These 
houses,  therefore,  must  have  been  principally  constructed  by 
farmers,  not  by  mechanics,  and  have  been  very  rude  and  incon- 
venient Most  of  them  were  probably  covered  with  thatch  roofs. 
By  an  ordinance  of  the  town,  a  ladder  was  ordered  to  extend  from 

*  "  The  History  of  Dedham  from  the  beginning  of  its  Settlement,  in  September,  1635, 
to  Slay,  ld27.  by  Erastns  Worthington."  It  is  to  this  work  the  author  is  pnncipoJly 
indebted  for  the  &et8  in  the  history  of  this  town.  The  "  Historical  Address  "  of  Sam- 
uel F.  Haven,  Esq.,  on  the  second  centennial  anniversary,  in  1836,  with  notes,  is 
alao  another  valuable  pabUeation  respecting  the  history  of  this  town. 
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the  gromid  to  the  chimney,  as  a  substitute  for  a  more  perfect  fire 
engine.  Around  these  houses  nothing  was  seen  but  stumpsi 
clumsy  fences  of  poles,  and  an  uneven  and  unsubdued  soil 

Where  the  meeting-honse  of  the  first  parish  now  stands,  there  stood  for  more  than 
30  rears  a  low  baUding,  36  feet  long  and  20  wide,  12  feet  high,  with  a  thatched  roof, 
and  a  large  ladder  resting  upon  it.  This  was  the  first  meeting-house.  Near  by  was 
the  school-house,  standing  on  an  area  of  18  feet  by  14,  and  rising  to  3  stories ;  the 
third  story,  however,  was  a  watch-house,  of  small  dimensions,  and  which  stood  beside 
the  ample  stone  chimney.  The  spectator  there  elevated  might  view  the  plain,  the  site 
of  the  present  village,  then  a  common  plough-field,  containing  about  200  acres  of  cleared 
land,  partially  subdued,  yet  full  of  stumps  and  roots.  Around  him  at  a  further  dis- 
tance were  the  A«fi-walks,  as  the  common  feeding  lands  were  called,  in  the  language 
of  that  time.  One  of  these  herd-walks  was  on  Dedhtuoa  Island,  north  of  Charles  river, 
and  one  was  on  East  street,  and  more  fuUy  in  view.  The  other  herd-walk  was  on 
South  Plain.  The  meadows  were  not  yet  cleared  to  any  great  extent.  Beyond  these 
herd-walks  was  a  continued  wilderness,  which  was  becoming  more  disagreeable  to  the 
inhabitants,  for  the  cattle,  goats  and  sheep  seem  to  have  allured  the  wolves  to  their 
neighborhood.  The  dense  swamps  about  Wigwam  were  not  yet  cleared.  The  numer- 
ous dogs  in  the  plantation,  which  were  so  troublesome  to  the  worshipping  assembly, 
were  not  a  sufficient  puard  against  the  wolves ;  and  the  killing  of  these  animals  was 
eneouraged  by  a  considerable  bounty.  A  law  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  the  dangers  of 
the  people  from  Indian  assaults,  compelled  the  first  settlers  to  build  their  houses  near 
each  other.  The  necessity  of  adhering  to  this  law  continued  more  than  50  years. 
But  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  could  live  with  safety  on  their  farms,  houses  were  built 
in  all  parts  of  the  present  town.  In  about  70  years'  time,  the  humble  village  ot  the 
tnt  settlers  had  disappeared,  and  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  few  farmers  for  about 
100  years.  When  I)edham  became  the  county  town,  in  1793,  the  second  village  was 
begun  on  the  place  of  the  former.*  The  first  school-house  in  Dedham  was  built  in 
1648.  The  master's  salary  until  1695  was  £20 ;  it  was  then  raised  to  £25.  The 
early  settlers  at  various  times  made  grants  of  land  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  in 
1680,  Dr.  William  Avery  gave  £60  for.  a  Latin  school,  but  from  mismanagement 
these  funds  were  many  years  ago  lost. 

The  first  settlers  early  procured  a  minister,  built  a  meeting- 
house, and  performed  every  other  act  necessary  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  public  worship  among  them.  They  erected  the 
first  meeting-house  in  1:637.  ♦  The  pitts  (as  the  pews  are  called 
in  the  records)  were  6  feet  deep  and  4^  wide.  The  elders'  seat 
and  the  deacons'  seat  were  before  the  pulpit ;  the  communion-table 
stood  before  these  seats,  and  was  so  placed  that  the  people  could 
approach  it  on  three  sides.  This  house  was  pulled  down  in  1672, 
and  one  mufh  larger  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  This 
house  had  3  pair  of  stairs  in  3  comers  of  the  interior.  Men  were 
seated  in  the  galleries  on  one  side,  and  women  on  the  other ;  the 
boys  in  front.  The  duty  of  a  tythingman  in  those  days  was 
arduous,  and  he  received  as  much  pay  for  his  services,  many 
years,  as  the  deputy  to  the  general  court.  He  was  obliged  to  go 
on  errands  for  the  elders,  whip  the  dogs  out  of  the  meeting-house, 
and  prevent  disorder  among  the  boys.  The  business  of  seating 
persons  in  these  two  houses  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

*  The  first  settlers  bromght  with  them  a  number  of  small  hand-mills,  with  which  to 
grind  their  grain ;  the  stones  of  which  were  about  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  stones  of 
2  of  these  hand-mills  are  stated  to  be  yet  remaining  in  the  town.  The  first  water-mill 
in  Dedham  was  built  in  1640.  In  1664,  a  saw-mill  wto  built  on  Neponset  river,  by 
Joshua  Fisher.  In  1681,  a  fulling-mill  was  built  on  Mother  brook,  by  Draper  and 
Fairbanks. 
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elders.    The  greatest  tax-payer  had  the  highest  seat    This  was 
a  subject  of  some  difficulty. 

Rev.  John  Allin  (so  spelled  by  him)  was  the  first  settled  pastor  in  Dedham.  He 
came  into  the  settlement  in  Jnly,  1637,  and  immediately  began  to  direct  those  pro. 
ceedings  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church,  which  was  gathered  in  the  fall  of 
1638,  and  over  which  he  was  ordained  in  1639.  He  came  here,  as  his  records  express 
it,  in  expectation  of  emjdoymeat  in  public  work.  He  had  received  a  liberal  edncatioa 
in  England,  bat  had  not  been  ordained.  In  forming  the  chnrch,  he  required  a  strict 
scrutiny  into  the  actions  and  religious  affections  of  each  candidate  before  admission, 
even  in  those  cases  where  the  candidate  was  a  member  of  another  church.  This  work 
he  accomplished  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  governed  bis  church  with  increased  lepo- 
tation  32  years.  Gov.  Winthrop  says  in  his  Journal,  that  this  church  was  gathered 
with  good  approbation.  Mr.  AUin  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  church  and  the  inhabit- 
anis,  and  his  influence  in  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  that  day  was  very  exten- 
sive. Cotton  Mather  says  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  sweet  temper,  of  a  genteel  spwiit, 
a  diligent  student,  of  competent  learning,  a  humble  man,  and  sincere  Christian. 
Mather  proposes  his  epitaph, 

Yir  sincerus,  amans  pacis,  patiensque  labomm, 
Perspicuus,  simplex,  doctrine  purus  amator. 

Mr.  Allin  died  in  1671,  and  was  succeeded  b]r  Rev.  William  Adams^  who  was 
ordained  in  1673.  He  ministered  to  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1685.  The  next 
pastor  was  Rev.  Joseph  Belcher,  ordained  1693,  died  1723.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Dexter,  who  was  ordained  in  1724 ;  he  died  in  1755.  The  next  pastor 
of  this  chitrch  was  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  a  native  of  Framingham,  ordained  m  1756. 
After  an  active  and  useful  life,  he  died  in  1803,  and  the  same  year  Rev.  Joshna  Bates 
was  ordained.  In  1818,  he  was  dismissed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  presidency  of 
Hiddlebnrv  college,  Vt.  He  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  the  Rev.  Alvan  liam- 
■on.  Duraig  Mr.  Allin's  ministry  of  32  years  the  records  do  not  show  any  rate 
assessed  for  nis  support ;  he  depended  on  voluntary  contributions  and  on  the  hberal 
grants  of  land  from  the  propnetors.  All  the  successors  of  Mr.  Allin  had  salaries 
voted  them  by  the  town,  although  the  salary  was  paid  voluntarily  by  the  pecqple,  with- 
out a  tax  collector,  many  years.  The  following  appears  to  have  been  the  recorded 
mle  of  proceeding  on  this  subject.  In  case  any  shall  be  at  some  time  shortened  m 
money,  ne  shall  put  in  for  that  time  a  paper,  wherein  his  name,  and  his  dav's  payment, 
as  shall  be  due,  is  entered,  which  paper  he  shall  ooce  within  one  month  take  out  of  the 
deacon's  hands,  and  pay^  the  debt.  And  every  man  shall  put  his  money  in  a  paper 
each  Lord's  day,  and  his  name  written  therein,  and  so  deliver  it  into  the  box. 

The  second  parish  in  Dedham  was  incorporated  in  Nov.  1730 ;  including  at  that 
time  the  inhabitants  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  The  first  minister  of  this  society 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Balch,  oraained  in  1736.  He  died  in  1774,  and  in  1776  was 
mcoeeded  by  Rev.  Jabez  Chickering,  who  continued  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in 
1812.  Rev.  Wm.  Cogswell  was  ordained  over  this  society  in  1815. — The  third  parish 
was  formed  from  the  second,  being  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  part  of 
the  town,  who  settled  Rev.  Josiah  Dwight  as  their  first  pastor,  in  l'i35.  His  pastanl 
relation  proved  unhappy,  and  he  was  dismissed  in  1742,  and  was  succeeded,  the  next 
year,  by  Rev.  Andrew  Tyler,  who  continued  with  the  people  till  1772,  when  he  was 
dismissed.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Thomas  Thatcher,  ordained  in  1780,  died  in 
1812.  The  fourth  pastor.  Rev.  John  White,  was  ordained  in  1814.  A  fourth  Congve- 
gational  society  originated  from  the  first  society  in  1818,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  New  Meeting-House  society,  oves  whom  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess  was  ordained 
pastor  in  1821. 

The  Episcopal  church  m  Dedham  commenced  in  1760.  In  the  vear  1768,  it  came 
'  nnder  the  direction  of  Rev.  William  Chirk.  A  small  church  was  then  built  by  a  few 
persons  in  Dedham  and  the  neighboring  towns.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revo* 
lution,  Mr.  Clark  was  prosecuted,  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  at  Boston,  for 
directing  two  loyalists  to  a  place  of  safety  who  were  in  danger  from  the  populace. 
Failing  to  convict  him  of  any  crime,  he  was  about  to  be  acquitted,  when  he  was  re- 
quired to  swear  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  in  con- 
sequence  was  condemned  to  be  transported  to  foreign  parts,  and  was  immediately 
(xmfined  in  a  prison-ship  in  Boston  harbor.  Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Ames,  a 
decided  whig,  ne  ^ocnred  his  liberty  and  a  license  to  go  out  of  the  country.  After 
he  had  obtained  a  small  pension  fhmi  the  British  government,  he  refdded  some  time  in 
New  Brunswick ;  but  he  afterwards  came  to  Qnincyi  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
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bis  dajrd.  From  Mj.  Clark'i  departure  to  179 1,  there  was  occasnonalinreachiikK  in 
the  society  through  the  exertion  of  Bishop  Parker.  In  1791,  the  Bev.  wilUam  Mon- 
tagne  came  into  Uiis  church,  and  became  its  rector,  and  continued  in  that  office  till 
1818,  when  he  was  dismissed.  In  1821|  Be^r.  Isaac  Boyle  was  institnted  rector,  at  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  members. 

In  1811,  a  Baptist  society,  partly  in  Bedham  and  partly  in  Medfield,  was  incorpo- 
rated, oirer  which  Rev.  William  Gamel  was  ordained  pastor. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Dedham,  the  Indians  were  not  as  numecons 
there  as  in  aoane  other  places,  as  those  of  that  neighborhood  had  been,  a  year  or  two 
before,  nearly  all  earned  o£f  by  the  small-pox,  and  most  of  those  remaining  alive 
had  probably  joined  themselves  to  the  tribes  whose  habitations  were  at  some  distance 
to  the  south  or  west.  Numbers  of  them,  it  is  supposed,  united  with  the  Naticks,  a 
company  of  Indians  placed  on  Charles  river,  about  10  miles  west  of  the  present 
villsge  of  Bedham,  (and  then  within  the  limits  of  the  town,)  whom  the  Rev.  John 
Eliot  was  endeavoring  to  civilize  and  convert  to  Christianity.  The  settlers  of  Bedham 
obtained  a  title  to  the  soil  by  fair  and  honorable  contract.  Very  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  Gov.  Winthrop  and  his  associates,  the  chieftain,  Chickatabot,  made  a  conveyance 
to  the  English  of  the  country  around  Boston,  including  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
Bedham,  (which  was  called  Tist  by  the  Indians.)  After  the  death  of  Chickatabot,  in 
1633,  a  oonmiittee  was  appointed  to  find  out  such  Indians  as-  remembered  the  bargain. 
Hus  committee  obtained  a  quit  claim  from  Wampatuck,  grandson,  of  Chickatabot,  in 
wluch  he  states  that  forasmuch  as  he  is  informed  by  several  ancient  Indians, ....  that 
his  gruodfiither  did  for  a  good  and  sofficient  consideration  convey  to  the  English  plant- 
ers the  tract  of  land  now  called  Bedham ;  he,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  that  fact 
and  of  a  reasonable  sum  of  money,  quit  claims  to.  Ace.  This  deed,  which  is  long  and 
particular^  is  dated  1685. 

In  Sept.  1673,  the  selectmen  received  orders  from  the  general 
court  to  put  the  town  in  a  posture  for  war.  Upon  this  "the 
soldiers  were  frequently  trained,  the  great  gim  mounted,  a  barrel 
of  powder  and  other  ammunition  was  procured,  the  people  built  a 
garrison,  and  set  a  watch.''  The  fear  excited  was  great,  and 
many  fled  to  Boston.  Dedham,  however,  was  well  situated  for 
defence.  The  town  had  been  built  in  a  compact  manner,  that  it 
might  be  prepared  for  Indian  hostilities.  Little  river  and  Charles 
river  on  the  north  would  make  die  savages  unwilling  to  approach 
in  ttiat  direction.  The  plain  all  around  Dedham  was  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  cleared  and  level,  and  overlooked  by  a  person  in 
the  belfry  of  the  new  meeting-house.  To  this  circumstancei  it 
may  be  owing  that  none  of  the  parties  of  Philip  made  an  assault 
on  the  town.  It  was  doubtless  reconnoitred  by  his  spies,  and  had 
it  been  unprepared,  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Medfield  and 
other  places. 

That  bloody  contest,  known  as  "King  Philip's  war,"  com- 
menced in  1676.  The  first  actual  Outrage  was  commitlid  in 
Dedham.  A  white  man  shot  through  the  body  was  found  in  the 
woods.  The  circumstance  agitated  the  whole  colony.  An  Indian 
was  arrested  on  suspicion,  but  whether  or  not  he  was  executed 
is  unknown.  As  it  was  the  fortune  of  Dedham  to  be  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  events  that  immediately  led  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  so  it  had  the  honor  of  an  exploit  which 
contributed  more  than  any  single  occurrence,  perhaps,  next  to  the 
death  of  King  Philip,  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  Pomham,  sachem  of 
Shaomet,  (now  Warwick,  R.  I.,)  was  probably  the  only  chieftain, 
except  Philip,  possessing  sufficient  energy  and  talent  to  have 
united  the  scattered  tribe  and  infused  into  them  his  own  spirit  and 
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courage.  He  was  a  double  traitor.  He  had  quarrelled  with  Mi- 
antinimo,  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  to  whom  he  was 
tributary,  and  had  placed  himself  under  the  colonial  goyemment 
for  protection.  When  the  war  began,  he  joined  Philip,  and  be- 
came, next  to  him,  the  most  dreadeoL  of  the  Indian  warriors.  He 
was  slain  by  a  party  of  Dedham  and  Medfield  people,  July  25, 
1676.  Fifty  of  his  band  were  made  prisoners,  but  he,  refusing 
to  be  taken  alive,  was  slain  raging  like  a  wild  beast  The  death 
of  Philip,  eighteen  days  after,  soon  brought  this  destructive  war  to 
a  close. 

The  last  of  the  aborigines  in  Dedham  were  Alexander  duabish 
and  Sarah  his  wife.  Sarah  died  in  1774,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Wight.  She  was  interred  in  the  old  Indian  burial-place, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Mr.  Wight^s  house,  at  the  foot  of  Wigwam 
hill — ^the  last  person  there  deposited.  The  funeral  was  attended  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Haven.    Alexander  died  at  Natick,  or  Needham,  in  1776. 


Northern  viem  of  an  andent  Oaky  Dedham. 

A  large  oak  tree  now  stands  in  East  street,  in  front  of  Mr. 
Avery's  dwelling,  which  is  16  feet  in  circumference,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  is  doubtless  much  older  than  the  town. 
By  k  we  are  forcibly  reminded  how  strong  and  stately  stood  his 
old  Ampanions  of  the  forest.  This  tree  is  carefully  and  deservedly 
cherished  by  its  owner.  It  is  stated  that  $70  was  offered  for  it  for 
timber,  to  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  United  States 
ship  Constitution ;  but  the  proposals  were  rejected.    It  is  of  noble 

Sowth ;  and  long  may  it  stand  the  monarch-tree  of  Dedham !    The 
awing  for  the  above  engraving  was  taken  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  of  course  was  seen  without  its  foliage. 

The  present  village  of  Dedham  is  well  built,  and,  including 
Connecticut  Comer,  contains  upwards  of  125  houses.  Nearly  all 
of  them  are  two  stories  in  height,  and  mostly  painted  white. 
Dedham  is  the  shire  town  of  Norfolk  county.  The  court-house 
is  situated  on  a  beautiful  green  of  more  than  two  acres,  and  sur- 
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rounded  with  a  railing.  This  edifice  contains  an  area  of  98  feet 
by  48,  and  has  at  each  end  a  projection  of  10  feet  from  the  main 
body  of  the  building,  with  a  pediment  resting  on  4  doric  piUais  of 
granite,  which  are  nearly21  feet  high,  and  3  feet  10  inches  in 
aiameter  at  the  base.  The  material  of  the  building  is  hewn, 
white  granite,  from  a  quarry  ^miles  west  of  it.  This  is  probably 
the  best  imitation  of  the  models  of  antiquity  in  the  country ;  in 
which  strength,  durability,  and  just  proportions  are  happily  uni'- 
ted.  The  architect  was  Mr.  ^imuel  Willard,  of  Boston.  Near 
the  court-house  are  two  Congregational  churches,  (one  of  them 
Unitarian,)  and  4  near  the  south-west  part  of  the  town,  (2  of 
which  are  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Baptist.)  The 
Dedham  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $160,000.  Here  are  12  stores,  2 
hotels,  a  fire  insurance  company,  and  3  newspaper  presses.  There 
are  in  this  town  2  cotton  factories,  3  paper-mills,  a  woollen  mill, 
with  7  sets  of  machinery,  which  in  1837  manufactured  91,102 
yards  of  cloth,  valued  at  $204,000 ;  males  employed,  75 ;  females, 
75 ;  and  1  establishment  for  making  lead  pipe  and  pumps.  A  num- 
ber of  these  are  i^tuated  on  <'  Mother's  Brook,"  which  is  an  arti- 
ficial canal,  of  3^  miles  in  length,  which  conducts  about  one  third 
of  the  waters  of  Charles  river  into  the  Neponset  river.  This 
canal,  as  appears  by  the  records  of  the  town,  was  excavated  in 
1639,  (only  about  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  set- 
tlement,) for  the  purpose  of  forming  good  mill-sites.  This  is, 
undoubtedly,  the^^^cano/ ever  made  in  the  country,  and  is  no 
inconsiderable  proof  of  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  the  early 
planters.  In  1837,  there  were  manufactured  7,175  pairs  of  boots, 
and  18,722  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $32,483 ;  the  value  of  chairs 
and  cabinet  ware  manufactured,  $21,250;  the  value  of  silk  goods 
manufactured,  $10,000 ;  value  of  straw  boniiets,  $20,000 ;  value 
of  marble  paper  and  cards,  $18,000.  Population,  3,532.  Dis- 
tance, 26  miles  from  Taunton,  35  from  Worcester,  35  from  Ply- 
mouth, 30  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  10  from  Boston. 

On  the  north-west  comer  of  the  court-house  square,  on  the 
Boston  road  from  Dedham,  is  a  granite  pillar,  about  five  feet  in 
height,  which  was  once  the  pedestal  to  a  column  erected  in  honor 
of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  surmounted  with  his  bust. 
The  column  and  bust  are  now  gone,  but  on  two  sides  of  the 
pedestal  is  the  following  inscription : 

ON  THE  NORTH  SIDl. 

Tlw  pillar  of  Liberty  erected  by  the  sons  of  Liberty  in  this  vicinity.  , 

Lans  Deo.  Regii  et  Inunnnitat  m  antoribosq.  mazime  Fatronos  Fitt  qui  Rempiib. 
rursom  entlail  fiuicibiis  Orci. 

ON  TBB  WBST  SIDE. 

The  Fillar  of  Libbbty  to  the  honor  of  William  Fitt.  Esqr.  and  other  patriots  who 
saved  America  from  impending  slavery,  and  confirmed  our  most  loyal  affection  to 
King  George  III.  by  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  18th  March,  1766. 

Erected  here  July  22d,  1766,  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  2d,  Col.  Ebenezer  Battle, 
Major  Abijah  Draper,  and  other  patriots  friendly  to  the  Rights  of  the  Colonies  at 
that  day. 

Replaced  by  the  (Xtizens  July  4, 1828. 
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In  all  the  wars  in  which  the  country  has  been  ensaged,  Dedham 
has  fiinuibed  its  full  proportion  of  money  aiid  solcuers.  In  King 
Philip's  war  (as  already  mentioned)  and  the  two  French  wars, 
the  town  lost  a  good  number  of  men,  who  died  of  sickness  in  the 
camp  or  fell  in  little.  A  number  from  the  town  engaged  in  the 
expedition  against  Havana,  none  of  whom  returned,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  served  at  the  long  and  memorable  siege  of 
Louisburg,  Cape  Breton.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  inhabitants  were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  British  ministry.  Town  meetings  were  frequently 
held,  and  many  patriotic  resolutions  are  found  on  the  records.  In 
Jan.  1774,  the  town  voted,  ''  diat  they  heard,  with  infinite  pleasure 
the  determination  of  other  colonies  to  prevent  tea  from  being  used 
to  ailarge  the  British  revenue  in  the  colonies ;  and  as  so  many 
poKHcal  evils  are  brought  about  by  the  unreasonable  liking  to  tea, 
and  it  is  also  so  baneful  to  the  human  constitution,  that  if  any 
shall  continue  to  use  it,  while  the  act  creatine  a  duty  thereon  is  in 
force,  we  shall  consider  it  as  a  flagrant  proof  of  their  hostility  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country  and  of  their  own  stupidity."  At  the 
reception  of  the  news  of  the  Lexington  massacre,  all  the  militia 
of  the  town  forthwith  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  the  war 
which  succeeded,  the  town  furnished  upwards  of  100  men,  who 
served  either  in  the  regular  continental  army,  or  who  in  the  state 
service  performed  military  duty  in  one  or  more  distant  campaigns. 

Of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  lived  in  Dedham,  are  the  following  :  Major 
EUttztr  Luther^  came  into  the  town  with  Mr.  Allini  and  maintained  an  eminent  rank 
amour  the  fixmders  of  the  town,  directing  and  taldng  the  lead  in  all  the  most  impor* 
Uttt  affairB  of  the  plantation.  He  was  a  representative  to  the  general  court,  and  a 
number  of  years,  from  1662|  an  assistant.  The  following  couplet  was  frequently 
repeated  by  the  generation  which  immediately  succeeded  him. 

^  When  Lnsher  was  in  office,  all  things  went  well, 
But  how  they  go  since,  it  shames  us  to  tell." 

Cape.  Daniel  Fisher,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  was  much  employed  in  public  business, 
in  the  several  offices  of  deputy  to  the  general  court,  speaker  of  that  assemUy,  and  assist' 
ant,  in  which  office  he  med.  He  was  a  hater  of  tyranny,  and  was  one  of  the  four 
memben  of  the  geiMral  coart  against  whom  Randolph,  the  agent  of  James  U.  in  the 
ookmyi  exhibited  articles  of  high  misdemeanor  to  the  lords  in  council.  Capt.  Daniel 
Fisher^  2d,  inherited  the  spirit  of  his  father,  and  was  also  much  employed  in  the 
various  affairs  of  the  town.  When  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  seised  by  tne  Bostonians 
on  Fort  H^  he  sairfendeied  and  went  onaimed  to  Mr.  Usher's  house,  where  he  re- 
mained under  guard  for  some  hours.  When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Dedham, 
Capt.  Fisher  instantly  set  out  for  Boston,  and  came  rushing  in  with  the  country 
people,  who  were  in  such  a  rage  and  heat  as  to  make  all  tremble.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  the  country  party  but  binding  the  governor  with  cords,  and  carrying  him  to  a 
more  safe  place.  Soon  was  Capt.  Fisher  seen  among  the  crowd,  leading  the  pale  and 
tfeaUing  &r  Edmund  by  the  cmlar  of  his  coat  back  to  Fort  Hill.  History  has  in- 
formed  us  of  this  incident  in  that  revolution,  but  never  told  who  took  the  lead  of  the 
oocmtry  people,  and  who  had  the  honor  of  leading  the  proud  representative  of  a  Stuart 
prince,  the  oppressor  of  the  colony,  through  the  angry  crowd,  and  placing  him  in  safe 
custody  tX  the  fort. 

The  H(Hi.  Fisher  Ames,  LL.  Z?.,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
This  ciyilian,  eminent  for  his  talents  and  oratory,  graduated  at 
Harvard  college,  in  1774.     He  not  long  afterwards  studied  law  in 
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Boston.  The  affairs  of  the  Revolution  drew  his  attention  to  poli- 
tics, and  he  became  conspicuous  by  his  speeches  in  the  cooTentiou 
of  his  native  state,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  congress,  after  the  org^ization 
of  the  general  government  in  1789,  and  for  eight  successive  years 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  body.  He 
held  the  first  rank  among  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  in 
strength  and  splendor  of  endowments,  lofty  eloquence,  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  government,  and  an  enlightened 
and  ardent  patriotism.  His  health  then  failed,  and  he  withdrew 
from  public  life.  The  lustre  of  his  character,  however,  continued 
undiminished.  His  retirement  was  adorned  by  uncommon  amia- 
bility, modesty,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  virtues  of  an 
enlightened  and  exemplary  Christian.  He  died  July  4th,  1808. 
His  writings,  prefaced  by  a  memoir  of  his  life,  were  published  in 
one  volume  8vo.  1809. — LorWs  Lemprier^s  Diet. 
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This  town  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  old  Massachusetts  colo- 
ny, it  being  settled  and  incorporated  in  1630.  Its  original  limits 
were  very  extensive,  comprehending  the  present  towns  of  Dorches- 
ter, Milton,  Sionghton,  Sharon,  Canton  and  Foxborough.  In  the 
beginning  of  1630,  a  Congregational  church  was  gathered  at 
Plymouth,  England,  of  persons  who  intended  to  come  to  North 
America,  in  oraer  to  enjoy  civil  and  religious  privileges.  After  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  they  chose  Rev.  John  Warham,  a  cele- 
brated preacher  at  Exeter,  and  Rev.  John  Maverick,  to  accompany 
them  as  their  ministers.  They  set  sail  on  March  20th,  and  arrived 
in  the  Mary  and  John  at  Nantasket  on  May  30th,  where  Captain 
Squeb,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  put  them  on  shore,  notwithstand- 
ing his  engagement  was  to  bring  them  up  Charles  river.  Here 
they  were  *'  left  in  a  forlorn  wilderness,  destitute  of  any  habi- 
tation, and  most  other  necessaries  of  life."  Several  of  the  corn^ 
pany  having  procure  a  boat,  they  proceeded  to  Charlestown, 
where  they  found  several  wigwams,  a  few  Ekiglish  people,  and 
one  house  with  an  old  planter,  who  could  speak  the  Indian  lan- 
guage. Ascending  Charles  river,  until  it  became  narrow  and 
shallow,  they  landed  their  goods  "  at  a  well  watered  place,"  with 
much  labor,  "the  bank  being  steep."  This  place,  accoiding  to 
tradition,  was  in  Watertown,  near  where  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  now 
stands.  At  night  they  had  notice  that  300  Indians  were  encamped 
near  them;  being  alarmed,  they  sent  their  interpreter  to  inform  the 
Indians  of  their  pacific  intentions,  and  to  request  that  they  would 
not  molest  them.  The  whole  number  of  the  Einglish  did  not 
exceed  ten.  The  next  morning  some  of  the  natives  appeared  at 
a  distance ;  and  one  of  them  holding  out  a  bass,  a  man  was  sent 
with  a  biscuit,  which  the  Indian  received  in  exchange  for  it   After 
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this  inttodocticQ,  tbe  natives  weie  vwy  firiendlyy  and  famished 
the  English  with  fish,  giving  a  bass  for  a  biscuit.  The  company 
that  were  left  at  Nantasket  during  the  absence  of  those  who  went 
to  Watertown,  finding  out  a  neck  of  land  joining  to  a  place  called 
MaUeyMn  by  the  Indians,  that  was  a  fit  place  to  turn  their  cattle 
upon,  with  less  danger  of  straying,  sent  for  their  friends  to  return. 
Tliey  all  accordingly  repaired  to  this  place,  and  commenced  a  set- 
tlement about  the  first  of  June.  They  named  the  place  DcrchesieTj 
"  because  several  of  the  settlers  came  from  a  town  of  that  name 
in  England,  and  also  in  honor  of  Rev.  Mr,  White  of  Dorchester." 

"  The  first  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  came  chiefly  from  the  counties  of  Devon,  Dor- 
set, and  Somersetshire.  They  were  a  very  godly  and  religious  people,  and  many  of 
them  persons  of  note  and  figure,  being  dignified  with  the  title  ot  Jtfr.,  which  bat  few 
in  those  days  wer«.  Some  of  the  principal  men  were  Mr.  Rossiter,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr. 
Glover,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Gallope,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Sloughton,  Mr.  Cogan, 
Mr.  Hill,  Oapt.  Soathcote,  Capt.  Lovell,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Finney,  Mr.  Richards,  Mr. 
Wey,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Tillev.  Among  them  came  also  Ci^.  Roger  Clap,  a 
very  worthy,  religious  gentleman,  then  a  young  man.  It  seems  that  many  of  these 
people  were  trading  men,  and  at  first  designed  Dorchester  for  a  place  of  commerce. 
Accordingly  they  built  a  fort  upon  Rock-hill,  wherein  were  several  pieces  of  ordon- 
nance,  near  the  water  side ;  but  the  channel  being  poor,  and  the  landmg  difficult,  and 
Boston  and  Charlestown  harbour  being  far  more  commcKtious,  they  desisted  from  that 
design,  and  many  of  them  removed  afterwards  to  Boston  and  other  places ;  so  that 
many  families  about  in  the  country  had  their  first  rise  from  Dorchester. 

<<  These  first  settlers  set  down  pretty  thick  together  at  the  northerly  end  of  the  town, 
next  the  aforesaid  neck  of  land,  and  on  the  easterly  side  near  the  sea. 

<<  The  two  first  years  were  spent  in  working  themselves  into  settlements,  and  incor- 
porating into  a  body  to  carry  on  the  afiairs  of  the  plantation ;  in  granting  parcels  of 
land  and  meadows,  some  to  each  family ;  their  homesteads  being  their  own  option. 
The  many  great  straits  and  difficulties  with  which  they  met,  are  thus  pathetically 
described  by  Captain  Clap :  <  O  the  hunger  that  many  su&red,  and  saw  no  hope  in  the 
eye  of  reason  to  be  supplied,  only  by  clams,  and  muscles,  and  fish.  We  did  quickly 
build  boats,  and  some  went  a  fishing;  but  bread  was  with  many  a  scarce  thing,  and 
flah  of  all  kind  as  scarce.  And  in  those  days,  in  our  straits,  though  I  cannot  say 
uod  sent  a  raven  to  feed  m  as  he  did  the  prophet  Elijah,  yet  this  I  can  say  to  the 
praise  of  God's  glory,  that  he  sent  not  only  poor  ravenous  Indians,  which  came  with 
their  baskets  of  corn  on  their  backs  to  trade  with  us,  which  was  a  good  supply  unto 
many ;  but  also  sent  ships  firom  Holland  and  from  Ireland  with  provisions,  and  Indian 
com  firom  Virginia,  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  dear  servants  in  this  wilderness,  both 
for  food  and  raiment.  And,  when  people's  wants  were  great,  not  only  in  one  town, 
but  divers  towns,  such  was  thegodiy  wisdom,  care  and  prudence  (not  selfishness,  but 
self4enial)  of  our  govemour  Winthrop  and  his  assistants,  that  when  a  ship  came 
laden  with  provisions,  they  did  order  that  the  whole  cargo  should  be  bought  for  a 
general  Miock ;  and  so  accordingly  it  was,  and  distribution  ims  made  to  every  town 
and  to  every  person  in  each  town  as  everv  man  had  need,  "nius  God  was  pleased  to 
care  for  his  people  in  times  of  straits,  and  to  fill  his  servants  with  food  and  gladness. 
Then  did  all  the  servants  of  God  bless  his  holy  name,  and  love  one  another  with  pan 
hearts  fervently.' " 

Dorchester  is  agreeably  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  rich  and  highly  cultivated.  Its  fertile  hiUs 
present  beautiful  building  sites,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
islands  and  waters  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  roads 
in  this  township  are  numerous  and  crooked,  but  mostly  level  and 
kept  in  good  repair.  Many  fine  country-houses  and  substantial 
farm*houses  are  thickly  arranged  on  their  sides.  Perhaps  "no 
section  of  our  country,  of  its  size,  is  better  cultivated,  and  no 
where  is  the  union  of  wealth  with  rural  felicity  more  complete." 
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Smrin  HiU,  which  is  situated  between  two  inlets  from  Dorchester 
Bay,  is  a  place  of  some  resort  in  tliis  town ;  it  is  four  miles  from 
Boston.  Commercial  Point  is  a  place  of  some  note,  a  little  south 
of  Savin  Hill,  as  is  also  the  peninsula  of  Squantum  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  This  town  is  separated  from  Milton  smd  Quincy  by 
Neponset  river,  which  aflfords  a  good  water-power  and  sites  lor  a 
great  variety  of  manufactures.  The^r^^  water-mill  in  this  coun- 
try was  erected  here  in  1633.  The  *^  Dorchester  and  Milton 
Bank,"  in  this  place,  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  There  are  seven 
churches,  4  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Bap- 
tist. Population,  4,564.  Distance,  4  miles  south  of  Bost(Hi,  and 
6  north-east  of  Dedham.  Dorchester  Heights,  celebrated  in  the 
revolutionary  annals,  are  two  hills  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Dorchester 
Point,  now  within  the  limits  of  South  Boston. 


Northern  vieto  of  the  antral  part  of  Dorchester. 


The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Dorchester 
as  it  is  entered  upon  the  Boston  road.  The  Congregational  church 
is  seen  near  the  central  part  of  the  engraving;  it  is  situated  on  a 
gentle,  though  rocky  eminence,  having  an  open  area  in  front, 
somewhat  encumbered  with  masses  of  rocks.  The  village  in  the 
vicinity  consists  of  about  75  dwelling-houses.  In  1837,  there 
were  3  cotton  mills,  5,500  spindles ;  1,100,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $125,000;  sixty  males  and 
220  females  were  employed.  There  were  10  manufactories  of 
chairs  and  cabinet  ware;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $101,300; 
hands  employed,  120.  Two  paper-mills ;  value  of  paper  manufac- 
tured, $15,000.  Four  vessels  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery ; 
tonnage,  1,160;  sperm  oil  imported,  56,616  gallons;  whale  oil, 
94,653  gallons ;  hands  employed,  114.  Sixteen  vessels  were  em- 
ployed in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  tonnage  1,050 ;  codfish 
caught,  9,000  quintals;  mackerel  caught,  6,000  barrels;  hands 
employed,  128;  capital  invested,  $50,000. 
59 
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Soon  after  the  first  settlement  at  Dorchester  they  were  joined  by  other  settlers  fiom 
England.  In  1633,  Mr.  Oldham  and  a«ne  others  travelled  from  Dorchester  throagh 
the  wilderness  to  Connecticut,  to  view  toe  country  and  trade  with  the  Indians.  They 
brought  bade  such  a  flattering  report,  that  it  determined  many  of  the  Dorchester  people 
to  remove  thither.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1635,  about  60  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  their  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  commenced  their  march  through  the 
wilderness,  and  after  a  joumev  of  fourteen  days  arrived  at  Windsor,  on  the  CcMmeo 
ticut.  Mr.  Warham  soon  followed  his  congregation,  but  Mr.  Maverick  died  before 
preparations  were  made  for  his  removal.  After  the  deixurture  of  the  first  settlers,  a 
new  church  was  gathered  in  Dorchester,  in  August,  1636,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bichard  Ma- 
ther was  chosen  teacher.  The  first  place  for  public  worship  was  erected  on  the  plain, 
not  far  from  the  "  Old  Harbor,'*  where  the  settlers  first  landed.  It  was  surrounded  by 
palisadoes,  was  the  place  for  the  deposit  of  military  stores,  and  for  resort  in  case  of  alarm 
from  the  Indians.  A  sentind  was  posted  by  the  gate  every  night  ^  and  the  people 
carried  their  plate  and  most  valuable  articles  to  the  church  everv  evening  for  preser- 
vation. *<In  1676,  ane;v  meeting-house  was  erected  on  the  hUl,  where  the  present 
one  stands.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Isaac  Royal,  and  performed  tor  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  elm  trees  [cut  down  in  the  Revolotionarv  war]  about  it  were 
set  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tilestone.    After  the  building  was  completed,  the  oki  one  was 

sold,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  to  Mr.  Royal,  for  £10 The  next  one  was  raised  in 

1743."— Z>r.  Harris'  account  of  Dorchester^  vol.  ix.  CoU.  Mass.  Hist,  Soc, 

In  1695,  a  church  was  gathered  in  this  town,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Lord  was  ordained  its  pastor,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  to  South 
Carolina,  *'  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  churches  and  the  pro- 
motion of  reUgion  in  the  southern  plantations."  After  a  passage 
of  fourteen  days,  they  landed  at  Carolina,  and  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1696,  '^  was  the  first  sacrament  of  the  Liord's  supper  that 
was  ever  celebrated  at  Carolina."  They  located  themselves  on 
Ashley  river,  about  18  miles  north-west  of  Charleston,  and 
named  their  new  settlement  Dorchester,  in  honor  of  the  place  from 
whence  they  emigrated.  This  place  proving  unhealthy,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  lands  too  small  for  the  inhabitants,  in  1752  a 
new  settlement  was  projected  in  Georgia,  and  a  grant  of  upwards 
of  30,000  acres  was  procured  of  the  legislature.  This  tract  is 
about  thirty  miles  south-westerly  from  Savannah.  Mr.  Osgood, 
the  pastor  at  Dorchester,  S.  C,  and  his  congregation,  gradually 
collected  here,  and  the  town  they  formed  is  called  Midway. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  ancient 
grave-yard  in  Dorchester. 

HeAEB  LTBS  OVR  captains  Aim  MAIOR  OF   SVFFOLK   WAS  WITHALL 

A  GODLY  MASXSTaATB   WAS  HI  AMD   MaIOR  GsilBaALL 

Two  TROVrS  OF  BORS  WITH  HIICB  HBRB  CAMB  SUCH  WORTH  BIS  LOVB  DID  CRAVB 

TbN  COMPANTBS  also  MOVRNIHO  MARCBT   to  BIS  GRAVB 

LbT  all  that  RBAD  BB  SVRB  to  XBBP  THB  faith   as  HB  HATH  DORB 

With  Christ  bb  livs  now  crown'd  bis  bamb  was  Hwpbrv  Atbbrtok. 
Hb  dtbd  THB  16  of  Seftbmbbr,  1661. 

The  following,  says  Mr.  Davenport,  in  a  small  publication  en- 
titled "  The  Sexton's  Monitor,"  is  on  two  children  lying  in  one 
grave,  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  but  so  broken,  that  the  upper 
part,  which  probably  bore  the  name  of  the  parents,  was  gone. 


Abel,  bb  ofleriog  accapCad  li ; 
Hli  bodjr  to  the  grave,  hit  soul  to  Wm  ; 
On  October  twenty  and  no  mon, 
In  tbe  jear  aiiteen  hundred  44. 


Submit  mbmhtad  to  her  betTenly  Ung, 
Befaif  a  flower  of  the  eternal  apring; 
Near  3  yean  old  aha  died  in  haaTeo  to  wi 
The  year  waa  lizieea  hundred  4a 
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D.  O.  M.  Sacer  Richardvs  hie  donnit  MATRfRvs.  (Sed  non  toCnB,  nee  mora  diu- 
tona)  LtBtatns  genoisse  pares.  Incertum  est  utrum  Doctior  an  Melior.  Animum  et 
gloria  nan  qnsont  hiunari. 

Divinely  rich  and  learned  Richard  Mather, 
Sons  like  him,  prophets  great,  rejoiced  this  father. 
Short  time  his  sleeping  dust's  here's  covered  down, 
Not  so  his  ascended  spirit  or  renown. 
V.  D.  M.  in  Angl.  XVI  annos.    In  Dor.  N.  A.  34  an.    Ob.  Apr.  22,  1669,  ^lalU 

81UB73. 


Elder  James  HiTMFnuETS^  who  died  May  12, 1686,  aged  78. 
Inclosed  within  this  shrine  is  sacred  dust, 
And  only  waits  for  the  rising  of  the  just. 
Most  useful  while  he  lived ;  adorned  his  station, 
Even  to  old  age  he  serv'd  his  generation : 
Since  his  death  thought  of  with  great  veneration. 

How  great  a  blessing  this  Ruling  Elder  he 
Unto  the  Church  and  Town  and  Pastors  three. 
Mather  he  first  did  bv  him  help  receive ; 
Flint  he  did  next  of  burdens  much  relieve ; 
Renowned  Danfoith  he  did  help  with  skill. 
Esteemed  hiefa  by  all }— bear  fruit  until 
Yielding  to  oeath  his  glorious  seat  did  fill. 


QvLoiMvs  Stovohtohus,  armiger  Provinciae  Massacfansettensis  in  Nova  An^a 
LegatUB,  deinde  Gubemator :  Nec-non  Curiae- in  eadem  Provincia  Superioris  Justicia- 
rins  Gapitalis,  Hie  jacet.  Yir  conjugii  nescius,  Religione  sanctus,  Virtute  clarus, 
Doctrina  Celebris,  Ingenio  acutus.  Sanguine  et  animo  pariter  illustris;  ^quitatis 
amator,  Legmi  popugnator,  Collegii  Stoughtoniani  fundator,  Literarum  et  Litera> 
tonim  fimtor,  ctieberrimvs,  Impieta^  et  vitii  hostis  acerrimus.  Hunc  Rhetores 
amant  facundum,  Hunc  Scriptores  norunt  elegantem,  Hunc  Pbilosophi  quserunt  sapi- 
entem,  Hunc  Doctores  laudnnt  theologum,  Hunc  Pii  venerantnr  austerum,  Hunc 
omnes mirantur !  omnibus  ignotum.  Omnibus  licet  notum.  Quid  plura  viator?  Qnem 
perdidimus — StouoHTomTii  ?  Hen !  Satis  dixi ;  urgent  lachrymse ;  Sileo.  Vizit 
annos  septuaginta.  Septimo  die  Julii  Anno  Salutis  1701  Cecidit.  Heu!  Heu! 
Qualis  Luctus  f 
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Dover  was  driginaUy  a  part  of  Dedham;  it  was  kioorporated  as 
a  preeinct  in  17&,  and  as  a  town  in  1784  The  church  was  em- 
bodied in  1762,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Caryl  was  its  minister  the 
same  year.  He  continued  in  the  pastoral!  office  41  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Ralph  Sanger,  who  was  settled'  here  in  1812. 
The  surfeice  at  this  township  is  uneven,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  is  covered  with  wood.  Pine  Hill,  in  this  town  and  Medfield, 
is  400  feet  above  Charles  river.  Population,  518.  Distance,  5 
miles  from  Dedham,  and  14  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  was  a 
nail  factory,  which  manufactured  300  tons,  valued  at  $36,000 ; 
hands  employed,  14;  capital  invested,  $30,000.  There  is  also  a 
rolling  mill,  which  manufactured  600  tons  of  hoops,  rods,  &c. ;  the 
value  of  which  is  $66,000. 
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POXBOROUGH. 

This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Stoughton ;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1778.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Kendall,  the  first  minister,  was 
ordained  here  in  1786.  The  church  was  embodied  in  1779.  Mr. 
Kendall  continued  its  pastor  till  1800.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Loring, 
his  successor,  was  settled  here  in  1804,  and  resigned  in  1806. 
Rev.  Thomas  Skelton,  the  third  minister,  continued  here  about 
four  years ;  his  successor.  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  was  installed  in 
X816.  Rev.  Willard  Pierce,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in 
1824. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  there  are  two  churches,  1  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Baptist,  and  a  village  of  about  25  well-built  dwelling- 
houses.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Dedham,  15  to  Taunton,  5  to 
Wrentham,  37  to  Worcester,  20  to  Providence,  and  24  to  Boston. 
Population,  1,416.  The  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  is  a  very 
important  branch  of  business  in  this  place.  In  1837,  there  were 
133,654  straw  bonnets  rr^^nufactured,  valued  at  $121,571.  There 
were  2  cotton  mills;  17  r.  :ds  were  employed,  and  $12,350  worth 
of  goods  manufactured :  t  ^o  woollen  mills,  cloth  manufactured, 
46,000  yards,  valued  at  $48,000 ;  one  air  and  cupola  furnace ;  iron 
castings  made,  300  tons,  value,  $30,000 ;  hands  employed,  20. 
The  value  of  shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes  manufactured,  was 
$15,000. 

John  Shepherd,  who  died  in  Attleborough  in  1809,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundrea  and  nine  years,  was  a  native  of  this  town.  '^  Ife  re- 
tained all  his  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  except  his  eye-sight,  to 
the  last,  and  was  just  able  to  walk,  with  a  little  assistance,  till  a 
few  days  before  his  death.*  He  lived  over  a  hundred  years  on 
his  native  spot  He  was  a  man  of  pious  character ;  cheerful  in 
disposition,  jocose,  witty,  and  of  a  quick  understanding.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  eye-sight  on  a  sudden,  during  the  night,  and  was  not 
himself  aware  of  it  until  the  next  morning,  when  he  sought  in 
vain  for  the  light  of  day.  He  could  distinctly  recollect  events 
which  had  occurred  a  century  before.  He  had  one  son  and  seve- 
ral daughters.  Two  of  his  daughters  lived  to  upwards  of  80  years ; 
and  anodier,  Mrs.  Mary  Mann,  of  Wrentham,  who  died  in  1828, 
lived  to  the  age  of  97  years.  She  retained  all  her  faculties  and 
usual  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  till  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her 
life.  She  abstained  almost  wholly  from  animal  food,  and  never 
was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  tea  or  coffee,  and  wondered  how  peo- 
ple could  love  either.  Her  most  common  food  was  milk.  She 
adhered  to  the  same  fashion  in  dress  for  80  years." 

"^  It  is  of  him  that  the  well-known  anecdote  is  told,  that  he  lived  in  two  counties  and 
four  difierent  towns,  and  yet  never  moved  [during  that  time]  from  the  spot  where  he 
was  bom. 
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The  annexed  engraving  is  a  representa- 
tion of  a  very  singular  monument  standing 
in  the  grave-yard  in  the  center  of  this 
town.  In  order  to  read  the  inscription,  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  lid  or  cover,  which 
turns  up  like  the  Ud  of  a  tea-pot,  and  lays 
on  the  rest  by  the  side.  The  cover  is  of 
iron,  and  is  kept  to  its  place  by  hooks ;  the 
date,  1810,  is  cut  upon  it  The  following 
is  the  inscription : 

This  monument  was  erected  by  Doct.  N.  Miller,  to 
the  memory  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Zadock  Howb,  who  died 
1819,  ^t.  77,  and  who  fought  under  the  great  Wash- 
ington. 

To  those  who  view,  before  your'e  gone, 
Be  pleas'd  to  put  this  cover  on^ 
1810. 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover,  on  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  the  following 
is  in  gilt  letters : 

The  grave  is  waiting  for  your  body, 

And  Christ  is  waiting  for  your  soul, 
0,  may  this  be  your  cheerful  study. 

To  be  prepared  when  death  doth  call. 

The  lower  part  of  this  monument  is  of  granite.  This,  with  the 
apparatus  at  the  top,  was  made  by  Mr.  Howe,  who  kept  it  in  his 
house  some  years  before  his  death. 


C::, 


FRANKLIN. 

Franklin  was  set  oiF  from  Wrentham,  in  1737,  as  a  distinct 
parish,  and  incorporated  as  a  town  by  the  name  of  Franklin*  in 
1778.  A  church  was  organized  here  in  1738,  and  Rev.  Elias  Ha- 
ven was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  He  died  of  the  consump- 
tion, in  1754.  About  six  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Haven,  Rev. 
Caleb  Bamum  took  the  pastoral  charge,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued about  eieht  years,  when,  difficulties  increasing,  he  resigned. 
When  the  Revolutionary  war  commenced,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain in  the  western  army,  and  died  in  the  camp,  in  1776.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.,  succeeded  Mr.  Bamum,  and  was  ordain- 
ed in  1773,  and  continued  pastor  for  fifty-four  years.     He  was 

*  "  The  name  was  selected  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.  J).  While  Dr. 
Franklin  was  in  France,  a  friend  of  his  in  Boston  wrote  to  him  that  a  town  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  had  chosen  his  name  by  which  to  be  known  in  the  world,  and  he 
presumed,  as  they  had  no  bell  with  which  to  simimon  the  people  to  meeting  on  the 
Sabbath,  a  present  of  sach  an  instrument  from  him  would  be  very  acceptable,  espe- 
dally  as  they  were  abont  erecting  a  new  meeting-house.  The  doctor  wrote,  in  reply, 
that  he  presumed  the  people  in  Franklin  were  more  fond  of  sense  than  of  sound ;  and 
accordingly  presented  them  with  a  handsome  donation  of  books  for  the  use  of  the 
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Besidence  of  Dr,  EmmonSy  Franklin. 

succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  E.  Smalley,  who  was  ordained 
here  in  1S29. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  residence  of  the  venerable 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.  This  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Haven, 
the  first  minister  of  this  town.  It  stands  about  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  Congregational  church.  The  first  meeting-house  stood 
about  20  r(xls  north  of  the  present  church.  At  the  time  Dr.  Em- 
mons was  ordained,  there  was  a  forest  within  20  rods  of  the  church. 
His  ordination  took  place  in  the  open  air ;  he  stood  in  a  kind  of 
valley,  and  the  people  stood  on  the  elevated  ground  above  him.  In 
allusion  to  this  circmnstance,  he  pleasantly  remarked  that  he  was 
ordained  tmder  his  people,  not  over  them.  Dr.  Emmons  was  bom 
at  East  Haddam,  Con.,  in  1745,  and  is  now  in  his  94th  year.  He 
is  entirely  of  the  old  school  in  his  dress,  &c.,  even  to  the  shoe- 
buckles,  and  three-cornered  hat.  One  of  his  numerous  visiters 
mentions  that  he  called  on  Dr.  Emmons  in  1838,  and,  instead  of 
finding  him  broken  down  by  age,  found  him  quite  cheerful  and 

1>leasant  in  conversation.  The  study  of  Dr.  Emmons  is  on  the 
ower  floor  in  the  south-western  corner  room,  which  he  has  occu- 
Eied  for  this  purpose  for  more  than  sixty  years.  So  closely  has 
e  confined  himself  to  this  room,  that  it  is  said  he  is  quite  a  stran- 
ger to  the  other  parts  of  his  house.  Says  Mr.  Smalley  in  his  cen- 
tennial sermon,  preached  in  1838,  "  Few  clergymen  of  any  age 
or  country  have  lived  so  long  as  he ;  few  have  written  so  much ; 
and  few  have  lived  to  such  purpose.  ....  In  the  unpretending 
form  of  sermons,  he  has  embodied  so  much  truth,  settled  so  many 
principles,  and  cleared  up  so  many  difficulties,  that  not  a  few  have 
already  acknowledged  themselves  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  are 

Jvepared  to  unite  with  others  in  pronouncing  him  a  public  bene- 
BCtot Probably  no  clergyman  unconnected  with  a  theolo- 
gical seminary  has  guided  the  studies  of  so  many  young  men  in 
theology  as  Dr.  Emmons." 
The  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  is  an  important  branch  of 
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business  in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  93,173  straw  bonnets 
manufactured)  the  value  of  which  was  $160,186.  There  were  also 
in  the  limits  of  the  town  6  cotton  mills;  cotton  spindles,  1,968; 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  323,000  yards,  valued  at  $31,140; 
males  employed,  17;  females,  31.  Population,  1,696.  Distance, 
17  miles  from  Dedham,  18  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  27  from 
Boston. 

The  following  account  is  abridged  from  a  communication  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  by  Dr.  Mann. 
It  rests  upon  the  authority  of  tradition,  but  appears  to  be  well 
authenticated. 

"  A  man  by  the  name  of  Rocket,  in  searching  for  a  stray  horse,  discovered  a  train 
of  42  Indians,  aboat  sunset.  From  their  appearance  he  suspected  they  intended  to  at- 
tack the  settlement  at  Wrentham  the  next  morning,  after  the  men  had  dispersed  to 
their  work ;  he  therefore  followed  them,  secretly,  till  they  halted  for  the  nignt,  when 
he  hastily  returned  to  the  settlement  and  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants.  A  consulta- 
tion was  held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  attack  the  Indians  early  the  next  morning. 
A  company  of  13,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ware,  was  hastily  collected  from 
Wrentham  and  the  Ticinity ;  who,  having  secured  the  women  and  children  and  the 
infirm  in  the  garrison,  set  out  for  the  Indian  encampment,  where  they  arrived  just  be- 
fore day-light ;  uid  were  posted  within  a  short  distance,  with  orders  to  reserve  their 
fire  till  the  enemy  began  to  decamp. 

«  Between  day-light  and  sunrise  the  In^ans  suddenly  rose  from  their  resting  places, 
when,  upon  a  signal  given,  a  general  discharge  was  made,  which  threw  them  into  the 
utmost  consternation.  Some,  in  their  confusion,  while  attempting  to  escape,  leaped 
down  a  precipice  of  rocks  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height ;  some  of  the  fugitives  were 
overtaken  and  slain.  Two  of  them,  who  were  closely  pursued,  attempted  to  conceal 
themselves  in  Mill  Brook,  where  they  were  found  and  killed.  It  is  related  that  one 
Woodcock  discharged  his  long  musket,  called,  in  those  days,  a  buccaneer,  at  a  fugitive 
Indian,  at  the  distance  of  80  rods,  and  broke  his  thigh  bone,  and  then  killed  him. 

"  The  number  of  Indians  killed  was  from  20  to  24  ;  and  not  one  of  the  whites.  The 
place  where  this  bold  adventure  occurred  is  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  Wrentham 
which  is  now  Franklin.  The  large  rock  where  the  Indians  were  encamped  is  to  this 
day  called  Indian  Rock.  The  time  is  not  certainly  ascertained  j  but  it  was,  without 
much  doubt,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1676,  when  the  Indian  forces  were  dispersed 
in  parties  throughout  the  country.'' 
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This  is  the  forty-third  town  in  Massachusetts  that  secured  aa 
act  of  incorporation.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Dedham,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1650.  A  church  was  organized  here  in 
1661,  consisting  of  eight  members ;  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Jr.  was 
installed  pastor  the  same  year.  Mr.  Wilson  was  bom  in  England, 
and  graduated  in  the  first  class  in  Harvard  college.  He  united  in 
himself  the  offices  of  a  preacher,  physician,  and  school-master,  at 
the  same  time.  He  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  more  than  for- 
ty, years,  and  died  in  1691.  After  a  period  of  nearly  six  years,  in 
which  ttiirty-two  candidates  were  employed,  Joseph  Baxter  was 
settled,  and  sustained  the  pastoral  office  more  than  48  years.  Mr. 
Baxter  commenced  his  ministerial  labors  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  inconsequence  of  his  youth  his  settlement  was  delayed  almost 
three  years.    ^'  He  was  selected  for  a  missionary  during  his  minis- 
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try  by  Governor  Shute.  When  his  excellency  had  a  conference 
with  the  Indians  at  Georgetown,  on  Arrousic  Island,  in  August, 
1717,  he  presented  to  them  Mr.  Baxter,  a  Protestant  missionary ; 
but,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  RaUe,  he  was  rejected.  Mr. 
Baxter  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jonathsm  Townsend,  who  was  set- 
tled in  1745,  and  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1776.  His  successor 
was  Rev.  Thomas  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  in  1770.  Dr. 
Prentiss  died  in  1814,  deeply  lamented." 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  water- 
ed by  Charles  and  Stop  rivers.  In  the  village  are  two  Congrega^ 
tional  churches  (one  of  them  Unitarian)  and  1  Baptist,  and  about 
40  dwelling-houses.  Considerable  quantities  of  boots,  shoes  and 
straw  are  manufactured  here.  The  principal  business,  however, 
is  agriculture.  There  are  extensive  meadows  west  of  the  village, 
on  Charles  river,  which  are  very  valuable.  It  is  stated  that  the 
name  of  the  town  (which  is  spelled  on  the  ancient  records  Mead- 
fiddy)  originated  irom  the  circumstance  of  the  plantation  being 
situated  near  these  meadows.  There  is  good  peat  in  the  town, 
and  quarries  of  granite.  Distance,  8  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Dedham, 
and  17  S.  S.  W.  from  Boston.  Population,  899.  The  principal 
articles  manufactured  are  straw  bonnets,  of  which,  in  1837,  there 
were  124,000,  the  value  of  which  was  $136,000. 


Andent  House  in  Mtdfidd. 

The  above  is  a  west  view  of  one  of  the  oldest  houses  now 
standing  in  New  England.  It  is  about  one  third  of  a  mile  eas^ 
ward  firom  the  central  village  of  Medfield,  on  the  main  road  to  Ded- 
ham. This  house  was  standing  at  the  time  when  the  principal 
part  of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Indians,  in  1676.  It  is,  proba- 
bly, the  only  house  of  the  kind  now  standing  in  this  country.  It 
is  an  interesting  reUc  of  antiquity,  showing  3ie  manner  in  which 
most  of  the  houses  of  the  first  settlers  were  built.  This  house  is 
24  feet  in  length,  14|  feet  in  breadth,  10  feet  from  the  ground  to 
the  eaves  of  the  roof,  about  12  feet  from  the  eaves  to  me  top  of 
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the  roof.  There  are  three  divisions  on  the  ground  floor,  consisting 
of  one  principal  room,  aa  entry,  and  a  pantry ;  on  the  second  floor 
are  two  chambers,  above  which  is  a  narrow  garret.  The  building 
standing  on  the  side  of  the  house  is  believed  to  be  about  as  ancient 
as  the  house,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  weaver's  shop.  The  floor 
of  this  building  is  sunk  about  3  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Among  the  first  settlers  of  this  town,  it  is  stated,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  weavers. 

In  this  town  slaves  were  formerly  common  and  numerous.  Con- 
cerning witches,  it  is  stated  in  Dr.  Saunders'  Historical  Sermon, 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter  went  to  reprove  Goody  Lincoln  for  the 
sin  of  practising  witchcraft,  and  felt  a  strange  pain  in  his  leg  on 
his  return,  which  was  attributed  to  her  ill  influence. 

The  greater  part  of  this  town  was  burnt  in  King  Philip's  war. 
The  following  account  of  attack  of  the  Indians  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Saunders'  Historical  Sermon,  preached  at  Medfield,  in  1817,  page 
17. 

"  Having  arrived  in  a  vast  body  at  Wachusett  mountain,  in 
Princeton,  they  [the  Indians]  divided  for  more  extensive  mischiefs 
into  two  parties.  One  proceeded  toward  Concord,  Chelmsford, 
Wobum,  and  Haverhill ;  the  other  burnt  Lancaster,  Marlborough, 
and  Sudbury,  and  soon  reached  Medfield.  The  Sunday  before 
the  assault,  they  were  seen  on  the  heights  of  mount  Nebo  and 
Noonhill,  as  the  people  came  out  from  public  worship.  There 
were  then  four  [14]  garrisons  in  town.  Nearly  300  soldiers  had 
arrived  for  its  defence ;  but  these  had  been  billeted  out  upon  the 
inhabitants  in  every  direction.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  had  charged 
his  flock  to  be  vigilant  against  surprise  and  guarded  against  dan- 
gers. Monday  morning,  21st  February,  1676,  was  the  fatal  period. 
During  the  night  preceding,  the  Indians  had  spread  themselves 
over  every  part  of  the  town,  skulking  beside  every  fence  and 
building.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day,  about  50  buildings  were  set 
into  a  blaze  at  the  same  instant.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  through 
great  perils  were  able  to  reach  the  garrisons,  others  yrere  shot 
down  as  they  rushed  out  of  their  houses,  and  one  was  burnt  in  his 
own  dwelling.  At  length,  the  savages  were  compelled  to  retire 
over  a  bridge  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town.  Burning  the 
bridge  in  order  to  cut  off  pursuit,  they  retired  to  a  savage  feast  on 
the  top  of  the  nearest  hill,  in  view  of  the  ruins  they  had  occasion- 
ed. Philip  had  been  seen,  riding  upon  a  black  horse,  leaping  over 
fences,  exulting  in  the  havoc  he  was  making.  Though  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  yet  he  caused  a  paper  to  be  leit,  threaten- 
ing to  visit  them  every  year  for  twenty  years  to  pome.  He  did 
not  live  to  fulfil  this  promise. 

"The  destruction  commenced  at  the  east  part  of  the  town. 
Most  of  the  houses  and  bams  were  consumed  between  the  meet- 
ing-house and  the  bridge  leading  to  Medway.  Nearly  50  build- 
ings and  two  mills  were  destroyed.  The  best  houses  and  all  the 
earrisons  escaped.  The  damages  were  estimated  at  about  9,000 
dollars.  It  was  supposed  that  there  were  600  Indians  in  this  en- 
60 
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gagement.  Their  dread  of  cannon  hastened  them  away.  Soon 
after,  they  carried  destruction  to  Rehoboth,  Pawtucket,  and  Provi- 
dence. Here,  John  Fussell,  aged  about  100,  was  burnt  in  his 
house.  Eight  inhabitants  were  killed,  four  were  ^lortalIy  wound- 
ed, besides  three  soldiers  who  fell,  amounting  in  all  to  fifteen. 

"  On  the  6th  of  May  following,  the  Indians  met  with  a  notorious 
remdse  at  the  stone-house  near  Medfield,  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  Medway.  On  the  2d  of  July,  there  was  near  this  a  new  con- 
flict in  the  woods,  and  more  execution  was  done  upon  the  enemy. 
Among  the  captives  recovered,  a  slave  gave  information  of  an  in- 
tended attack  upon  Taunton  with  200  savages,  which  information 
proved  the  preservation  of  that  town  by  timely  auxiliaries  sent  to 
their  protection.  July  25th,  30  of  our  men  and  90  Christian 
Indians  from  Dedham  and  Medfield  pursued  the  savages  and  capti- 
vated about  50  of  them,  among  whom  was  Pomham,  the  great 
sachem  of  the  Narragansetts.  Soon  after,  the  savages  retired  from 
this  part  of  the  country,  to  carry  new  distresses  into  more  distant 
regions." 


MEDWAY. 


This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Medfield :  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1713.  Mr.  David  Deming,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained 
in  1716,  and  c<xitinued  nearly  seven  years  pastor.  Rev.  Nathan 
Buckman,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  Dec,  1724,  and  continued 
the  pastoral  relation  to  this  church  more  than  seventy  years.  He 
died  Feb.  6,  1795,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age,  and  71st  of  his  minis- 
try. Mr.  Benjamin  Green  was  colleague  with  the  venerable  Mr. 
Buckman  for  a  few  years.  Rev.  Luther  Wright  succeeded  Mr. 
Green  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  discharged  its  duties  for  seventeen 
years,  and  was  dismissed  in  1815.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Luther  Baily.  The  second  church  in  Medway  was  formed  in 
1750,  and  Rev.  David  Thurston  was  settled  in  1752,  as  the  first 
minister.  '  In  consequence  of  ill  health  and  some  difficulties  in  the 
church,  he  resigned  the  pastoral  office  in  1769.  Rev.  David  San- 
ford,  the  second  pastor,  continued  his  active  and  useful  labors  firom 
1773  till  1807,  when  they  were  terminated  by  a  severe  paralysis. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  who  was  invested  with  the 
pastoral  charge  in  1814. 

The  following  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Medway,  or 
Factory  Village,  as  it  is  entered  from  the  east  upon  the  old  Med- 
field road.  The  spire  seen  on  the  right  is  that  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  The  building  on  the  left  with  a  small  low  spire  is 
a  4  story  cotton  factory,  standing  on  Charles  river.  This  village 
consists  of  37  dwelling-houses,  3  stores,  3  cotton  and  1  woollen 
factories.  The  boot  and.  shoe  business  is  carried  on  to  considerable 
extent  in  Medway  village  and  in  West  Medway.  In  East  Med- 
way is  a  bell-foundry,  (owned  by  Col.  Geo.  H.  Holbrook,)  an 
organ  manu&ctory^  and  a  clock  factory.    This  town  is  gradually 
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Eastern  vnm  of  Factory  Village^  Hiedmty. 


improving  in  appearance,  wealth,  and  population.  There  are  in  the 
limits  of  the  town  4  churches,  3  Congregational,  one  of  which  is 
Unitarian,  and  1  Baptist  Distance,  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Dedham, 
and  20  S.  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  2,050. 

In  1837,  there  were  in  the  limits  of  the  town  6  cotton  mills; 
2,500  spindles ;  428,200  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  the 
value  01  which  was  $42,120.  Two  woollen  mills,  3  sets  of  ma- 
chinery; 76,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured,  valued  at 
$62,000.  There  were  38,494  pairs  of  boots  and  100,650  pairs  of 
shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $149,774;  males  employed.  198; 
females,  98 ;  there  were  32,200  straw  bonnets  manufactured,  val- 
ued at  $40,400 ;  there  was  also  a  manufactory  for  cotton  batting, 
and  another  for  cotton  wadding. 


MILTON. 

The  Indian  name  of  this  place  is  said  to  have  been  UnccUaquiS" 
sett.  In  1662,  the  town  of  Dorchester  voted  that  Unquetyy  since 
called  Milton,  should  be  a  township,  if  it  had  the  consent  of  the 
general  court.  It  had  the  consent  of  the  court,  and  it  was  incor- 
porated the  same  year. 

In  the  south-west  part  of  this  town  there  is  a  range  of  the  Blue 
HUlSy  710  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  is  a  noted  landmark 
for  sailors.  It  presents  in  full  view  Boston  and  its  environs,  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  and  Wachusett  Moun- 
tain in  the  interior.  Milton  is  adorned  with  some  pleasant  country 
seats,  and  contains  at  the  two  falls,  and  at  the  bridge  where  the 
Neponset  meets  the  tide,  manufactories  of  cotton,  paper,  &c.  For* 
ty  or  fifty  vessels  annually  visit  the  wharves  with  wood,  coal, 
lumber,  grain,  &c.  The  first  paper-mill  ever  established  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  in  this  town.    There  are  3  churches,  2  Congrega- 
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Central  part  of  Dorchester  and  Milton  Village. 

tional  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  1,772.  Distance,  7  miles 
S.  of  Boston,  6  E.  of  Dedham. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Dorchester 
and  Milton  village,  lying  on  both  sides  of  Neponset  river,  which  is 
the  dividing  line  between  the  towns.  The  view  is  taken  from  the 
Milton  side  when  descending  the  hill  on  the  road  to  the  bridge, 
connecting  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  village,  which  consists 
of  nearly  100  dwelling-houses,  3  churches,  2  Congregational,  one 
of  which  is  Unitarian,  and  1  Methodist ;  two  cotton  factories,  2  pa- 
per-mills, two  chocolate  mills,  and  a  bank,  the  "  Dorchester  and 
Milton  Bank ;"  this  institution  is  located  on  the  Dorchester  side. 
"  The  Governor  Hutchinson  House"  is  on  the  sununit  of  the  hill 
on  the  Milton  side,  which  rises  immediately  from  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Neponset.  The  central  part  of  the  village  is  between 
six  and  sev>en  miles  from  Boston. 

Milton  was  the  summer  residence  of  Grov.  Hutchinson,  the  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  last  royal  gover- 
nor but  one.  He  was  supposed  by  many  to  have  forwarded  the 
stamp  act  by  letters  written  on  the  occasion.  After  the  arrival  of 
the  stamps,  a  mob  assaulted  his  house  in  Boston,  in  1765,  and 
having  forced  him  to  retire,  out  of  regard  to  his  personal  safety, 
either  destroyed  or  carried  off  his  plate,  his  family  pictures,  most 
of  the  furniture,  the  wearing  apparel,  about  nine  himdred  pounds 
sterling  in  money,  and  the  manuscripts  and  books  which  he  had 
been  thirty  years  collecting.  In  1772,  a  number  of  his  letters 
were  found  written  to  the  British  cabinet,  stimulating  them  to 
enforce  their  plans  against  the  liberties  of  the  Americans.  The 
general  court,  upon  knowledge  of  this,  voted  to  impeach  him,  and 
requested  his  majesty  would  remove  him  from  oflSice.  Hutchinson, 
when  informed  of  this,  dissolved  the  assembly.  He  became  at 
length  so  obnoxious  to  the  province,  that  he  was  superseded  by 
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OoTemor  Gage,  in  1774.    He  died  in  England,  in  1780,  aged  69 
years. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script, Jan.  26th,  1839. 

"  The  Jirst  paper^mitt  htUt  m  New  England. — ^An  act  to  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  paper  in  New  England  was  passed  by  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
13th  Sept.,  1728,  and  a  patent  was  granted  to  Daniel  Henchman,  Gillam  Phillips, 
Benjamin  Faneuil,  Thomas  Hancock,  and  Henry  Pering,  for  the  sole  manufacture  of 
paper  for  ten  years,  on  the  following  conditions :  In  the  first  fifteen  months  to  make 
one  hundred  and  forty  reams  of  brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper.  The 
second  year  to  make  fifty  reams  of  writing  paper,  in  addition  to  the  first-mentioned 
quantity.  The  third  year  and  afterwards  yearly,  to  maJce  twenty-five  reams  of  a 
superior  quality  of  wnting  paper,  in  addition  to  the  former  mentioned,  that  the  total 
annual  produce  of  the  various  qualities  not  to  be  less  than  five  hundred  reams  a  year. 
The  afore-mentioned  proprietors  erected  a  small  paper-mill  in  Milton,  on  a  site  adjoin- 
ing Neponset  river,  near  the  lower  bridge.  What  number  of  years  the  original  proprie- 
tors carried  it  on,  is  not  now  known ;  their  master-workman's  name  was  Henry  Wood- 
man, an  Englishman ;  he  married  in  Milton,  and  left  children,  two  daughters,  Abigail 
and  Bebekah.  The  paper-mill,  having  been  stopped  for  some  time,  was  eventually  sold 
to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith,  who,  for  want  of  workmen,  was  prevented  making  any  use  of  it. 
In  1760,  the  business  was  again  revived  by  James  Boies,  of  Boston,  who  procured  a 
papeMnaker  from  a  British  regiment,  then  staJdoned  in  Boston,  by  the  name  of  Hazel- 
ton,  who  obtained  a  furlough  long  enough  to  set  the  mill  to  work,  there  being  an 
American  paper-maker,  Abijah  Smith,  then  living  in  Milton,  a  decent  workman,  who 
assisted  him,  and  who  continued  at  the  business  until  an  advanced  age.  On  the  regi- 
ment to  which  Hazelton  belonged  being  ordered  to  Quebec,  the  commander-in-chief 
would  not  permit  him  to  remain  behind,  and  he  went  with  the  army  to  Canada,  and 
received  a  wound  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  when  Wolfe  fell,  and  died  a  few  weeks 
after.  After  a  short  time,  Richard  Clarke,  an  Englishman,  arrived  from  New  York, 
and  again  set  the  mill  at  work.  He  was  an  excellent  workman,  and  made  his  own 
moulds.  After  a  few  years  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  a  young  man  of  19  or  20  years, 
who  was  also  considered  a  first-rate  workman.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  first  paper- 
mill  built  in  New  England,  and  probably  the  first  erected  this  side  of  Philadelphia,  if 
not  the  first  in  Amenca :  and  such  was  the  commencement  of  that  now  invaluable 
and  extensive  branch  of  New  England  productive  industry,  on  which  so  many  thou- 
sands depend  for  support." 


NEEDHAM, 


Tffls  town,  originally  a  part  of  Dedham,  was  incorporated  in 
1711.  It  is  something  of  the  natare  of  a  peninsula,  being  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  limits  by  Charles  river. 
There  are  large  bodies  of  meadow  on  the  banks  of  this  riyer ; 
Broad  meadow,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  the  towns  of  Dedham 
and  Newton,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state.  The 
town  is  uncommonly  well  watered,  and  is  diversified  with  hills 
and  plains.  In  the  course  of  the  river  which  separates  this  town 
from  Newton,  there  are  two  falls,  called  the  upper  and  lower  falls, 
which  afford  valuable  water  privileges.  At  the  upper  falls  is  the 
largest  cataract  in  the  whole  of  Charles  river,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.    The  water  here  falls  twenty  feet  upon  a  bed  of  rocks. 

The  principal  settlements  in  the  town  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
upper  and  lower  fidls.  There  is  a  manufacturing  village  at  both 
of  these  falls,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  Newton.  In 
1837,  there  were  in  the  limits  of  this  town  6  paper-mills ;  610  tons 
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of  stock  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $61,000;  one  cotton  mill, 
1,700  spindles ;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  190,000  yards,  valued 
at  $19,000 ;  three  hat  manufactories,  which  manufactured  15,004 
hats,  valued  at  $18,729;  one  window-blind  hinge  manufactory, 
which  manufactured  50,000  pairs  of  hinges,  valued  at  $12,500 ; 
there  were  22,673  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  vsdued  at 
$14,96418;  males  employed,  26;  females.  41.  There  are  5 
churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  Popular 
tion,  1,492.  Distance,  4  miles  north-west  of  Dedham,  and  12 
westerly  from  Boston. 

The  first  church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Townsend 
was  ordained  the  first  minister,  in  1720.  He  continued  in  the 
ministry  upwards  of  forty-two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  West,  D.  D.,  who  was  settled  here  in  1764.  Dr.  West 
resigned  his  charge  in  1788,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Palmer,  who  was  settled  in  1792.  During  the  ministry  oi  Dr. 
West,  conflicting  interests  respecting  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house occasioned  a  division  of  the  town  into  two  societies.  The 
West  parish  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  1778. 
They  erected  a  meeting-house,  but  did  not  have  constant  preach- 
ing for  several  years.  A  church  was  organized  in  1798,  and  the 
next  year  Rev.  Thomas  Noyes  was  ordained  their  first  minister. 


QUINCY. 


Tms  town  was  originally  the  first  parish  in  Braintree.  It  was 
first  settled  in  1625,  by  a  Capt.  Wollaston,  and  from  him  was 
named  MwirU  Wollaston.  It  appears  that  he  became  discouraged, 
and  the  next  year  went  to  Virginia,  appointing  Lieutenant  Filcher 
his  agent  C^e  Thomas  Morton,  who  had  been  a  kind  of  petti- 
fogger at  Furnival's  inn,  being  one  of  the  company,  excited  a 
.  sedition  against  Filcher,  and  compelled  him  to  leave  the  plantation. 
Morton  then  assumed  the  control,  and  having  received  some  goods 
from  England,  began  to  trade  with  the  natives.  The  trade  being 
profitable,  the  company  devoted  their  gains  to  rioting  and  drunk- 
enness, and  changed  the  name  of  their  residence  to  Merry  Mountj 
where,  as  it  is  related  in  the  New  England  Memorial,  '^  setting  up 
a  May-pole,  drinking  and  dancing  about  it,  and  frisking  about  it 
like  so  many  fairies,  or  furies  rather,  yea,  and  worse  practices, 
as  if  they  had  anew  revived  and  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
Roman  goddess  Flora,  or  the  beastly  practices  of  the  mad  Bac- 
chanalians." They  soon  after  began  to  sell  arms  to  the  savages. 
This  alarmed  the  other  plantations.  The  magistrates  of  Plymouth 
colony  wrote  to  him  civilly  and  repeatedly,  requesting  him  to 
desist  from  this  commerce;  but  Morton  treated  the  proposition 
wiUi  contempt ;  upon  which,  Capt.  Standish,  with  a  small  force, 
came  to  Mount  Wollaston,  took  Morton,  dispersed  the  rioters,  and 
left  a  few  of  the  more  sober  and  industrious  planters.  Morton 
was  carried  to  Plymouth,  and  sent  back  to  England. 
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Quincy  was  incorporated  as  k  town  in  1792.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  family  of  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy,  who  was  one  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  prin- 
cipal proprietors  of  Mount  Wollaston.  The  south-western  part 
of  this  town  forms,  with  little  exception,  a  complete  body  of  granite 
rock,  rising  to  the  height  of  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Here  are  inexhaustible  quarries  of  stone,  which  furnish  a  beautiful 
material  for  building.  A  railroad,  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  has 
been  constructed,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  $30,000,  to  convey  the 
stone  from  the  quarries  to  Neponset  river.  The  rails  are  of  wood, 
six  feet  apart,  firmly  laid  upon  blocks  of  stone,  and  covered  with 
iron  plate,  upon  which  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  move  so  easily  that 
one  horse  has  drawn  twenty  tons,  besides  the  wagon,  which 
weighs  six  tons.  This  railway  was  built  in  1826,  and  was  the 
first  constructed  in  America.  Some  vessels  are  owned  here ;  large 
quantities  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  some  salt,  are  manufactiured 
here.  The  pleasantness  of  the  town,  its  nearness  to  Boston,  and 
good  schools,  induce  many  families  to  make  it  their  residence. 
There  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Uni- 
versalist.  Population,  3,049.  Distance,  10  miles  from  Dedham, 
6  from  Hingham,  and  8  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  was  quarried 
in  tnis  town  64,590  tons  of  granite,  valued  at  $248,737 ;  hands 
employed,  533.  The  value  of  coach,  chaise,  harness  and  wheel- 
wright business  was  $32,660 ;  hands  employed,  36.  The  value  of 
coach  lace  manufactured  was  $12,000;  males  employed,  7;  females, 
16.  Boots  manufactured,  27,437  pairs ;  shoes,  18,602  pairs,  valued 
at  $111,881;  males  employed,  163;  females,  58.  Vessels  built  in 
the  five  preceding  years,  13 ;  tonnage,  2,694 ;  valued  at  $122,650 ; 
hands  employed  in  ship-building,  60.  Ten  vessels  were  employed 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  6,200  quintals  of  codfish  were 
caught,  valued  at  $18,800 ;  mackerel  caught,  1,760  barrels,  valued 
at  $12,242;  hands  employed,  100. 

ftuincy  is  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of  two  presidents  of 
the  United  States.*  The  following  cut  (a  reduced  copy  firom  one 
in  the  American  Magazine)  is  a  representation  of  the  two  Adams 
houses,  near  the  foot  of  Penn's  Hill,  in  Quincy.  The  house  on 
the  right,  with  a  lightning-rod  attached  to  it,  is  the  house  where 
John  Adams,  the  elder  president,  was  born,  the  other  in  which  his 
son  John  ft.  Adams  was  bom,  in  July,  1767.  In  the  garret  was 
packed  his  valuable  library  while  he  was  minister  at  Russia.    It 

*  It  appears  from  an  epitaph  on  a  monnment  raised  by  the  elder  President  Adams, 
that  Reary  Adams  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Adams  family  in  this  eoimtry ;  in  the 
epitaph  it  is  said,  "  He  took  his  flight  from  the  Dragon  persecution  in  Devonshire, 
England,  and  alighted,  with  eight  sons,  near  Mount  Wollaston.  One  of  the  sons 
returned  to  England,  and,  after  taking  time  to  explore  the  coontry,  four  remoyed  to 
Medfield  and  the  neighboring  towns,  two  to  Chelmsford,  one  only,  Joseph,  remained 
here,  and  was  an  original  proprietor  in  the  township  of  Braintree."  Josqph  Adams 
had  a  son  Joseph  Adams,  who  was  the  father  of  John  Adams,  who  was  the  father  of 
John  Adams  the  president.  They  were  distinguished,  as  we  learn  firom  the  epitaph 
refScrred  to  above,  <<  for  their  piety,  humility,  simpHcity,  prudence,  patience^  temper* 
tnoe,  frugality,  industry;  and  perseverance." 
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Adttms  Houses  im  Quiney, 

was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  pastor  of  the  first 
Congregational  society,  who  occupied  the  house  from  1800  to  1804. 
Back  of  the  houses  represented  in  the  engraving  is  a  meadow  of 
some  extent ;  connected  with  this,  there  is  the  following  anecdote, 
often  related  by  the  eider  Adams,  respecting  himself: 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  16  study  the  Latin  grammar,  but  it 
was  dull,  and  I  hated  it.  My  father  was  anxious  to  send  me  to 
college,  and  therefore  I  studied  grammar  till  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and,  going  to  my  father,  I  told  him  I  did  not  like  study, 
and  asked  for  some  other  employment.  It  was  opposing  his 
wishes,  and  he  was  quick  in  his  answer.  *  Well,  John,'  said 
he,  '  if  Latin  grammar  does  not  suit,  you  may  try  ditching ;  per- 
haps that  will.  My  meadow  yonder  needs  a  ditch,  and  you  may 
put  by  Latin,  and  try  that.'  This  seemed  a  delightful  change, 
and  to  the  meadow  I  went.  But  I  soon  found  ditching  harder 
than  Latin,  and  the  first  forenoon  was  the  longest  I  ever  experi- 
enced. That  day  I  eat  the  bread  of  labor,  and  glad  was  I  when 
night  came  on.  That  night  I  made  some  comparison  between 
Latin  grammar  and  ditching,  but  said  not  a  word  about  it.  I  dug 
the  next  forenoon,  and  wanted  to  return  to  Latin  at  dinner ;  but 
it  was  humiUating,  and  I  could  not  do  it.  At  night,  toil  conquered 
pride,  and  1  told  my  father — one  of  the  severest  trials  of  my  life — 
that  if  he  chose  I  would  go  back  to  Latin  grammar.  He  was  glad 
of  it ;  and  if  I  have  since  gained  any  distinction,  it  has  been  owing 
to  the  two  days'  labor  in  that  abominable  ditch." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  froin  monuments  in  this  place : 

Braintrey !  thy  Prophet's  gone,  this  Tomb  inters 
The  Reverend  Moses  Fisk,  this  sacred  herse 
Adore  Heaven's  praisefiil  art  that  form'd  the  man 
Who  souls  not  to  himself  but  Christ  oft  wan, 
Sail'd  thro'  the  straits  with  Peter's  family, 
Benown'd  and  Graius's  hospitality, 
Paule's  patience,  James  his  prudence,  John's  sweet  lova. 
Is  landed,  enter'd,  cleax'd  and  crown'd  above. 
Obiit  August  the  x,  MDccxni,  ^tatis  sue  lzvi. 
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Here  lies  the  body  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Heniy  Fljnt.  who  came  to  New  En 
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the  year  1635,  was  ordained  the  first  Teacher  of  the  Charch  of  Braintry  1639,  and 
died  27th  April,  1663.  He  had  the  character  of  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  piety, 
learning,  wisdom,  and  fidelity  in  his  office.  By  him,  on  his  right  hand,  lies  the  body 
of  Margery,  his  beloved  consort,  who  died  March  1686-7.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Hoar.  She  was  a  gentlewoman  of  piety^  prudence,  and  peculiarly  accomplished  for 
instructing  young  gentlewomen,  many  bemg  sent  to  her  from  other  towns,  especially 
fiom  Boston.    Descendants  of  goodly  families  in  Old  England. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  Leonard  Hoar,  some  time 
president  of  Harvard  college,  who  died  Nov.  28,  1676,  aged  45  : 


Thrae  preclouB  flrienda  nnder  thb  tomlMoiM  Ua, 
fttums  to  sfod,  youth,  and  toft&ey, 
A  gratt  mother,  har  letraad  ton,  with'i  child, 
Tba  flnt  and  leail  weot  liree.  Ha  waa  exiled. 
In  loire  u>  Chrln,  thla  country,  and  dear  friendly 
He  left  hla.  own,  craaeed  aeaai  and  fot  amende 


Was  here  extolled,  enried,  all  fn  a  breath. 

His  noUe  consort  leares,  is  drawn  to  death. 

Strange  changes  may  belkll  us  era  we  die, 

Blest  they  who  well  arrire  at  eternity. 

God  grant  some  names,  O  thou  New  England's  fHeM^ 

DonU  eooner  lade  than  thine,  if  timer  don't  r  '  ' 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jan.,  of  Boston,  Barrister  of  Law,  young- 
est son  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Esq.  late  of  this  place.  Brilliant  talents,  nncommon  elo- 
quence, and  indefatigable  application  raised  him  to  the  highest  eminence  in  his 
profession.  His  early,  enlightened,  inflexible  attachment  to  the  cause  of  his  conntnr 
If  attested  by  monuments  more  durable  than  this,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  by  well- 
Imown  productions  of  his  genius.  He  was  bom  the  23d  of  February,  1744,  and  died 
the  26th  of  April,  1775.  His  mortal  remains  are  here  deposited,  with  those  of  Abigail, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Phillips,  Esq.,  born  the  14th  of  April^  1745,  died  the 
25th  March,  1793. 

Stranger,  in  contemplating  this  monument  as  the  frail  tribute  of  filial  gratitiide  and 
affection, 

Glows  thy  bold  breast  with  patriotic  flame  f 

Let  his  example  point  the  paths  of  fame ! 

Or  seeks  thy  neart,  averse  from  public  strife, 

The  milder  graces  of  domestic  life? 

Her  kindred  virtues  let  thy  soul  revere, 

And  o'er  the  best  of  mothers  drop  a  tear ! 


RANDOLPH. 

Randolph  was  originally  a  part  of  Braintree;  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1793.  A  church  was  formed  in  1731,  and  £ev. 
Elisha  Eaton  was  ordained  the  first  pastor,  the  same  year.  He 
continued  about  nineteen  years  in  the  ministry,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  Taft,  who  continued  in  the 
pastoral  office  nearly  forty  years.  Rev.  Jonathan  Strong,  D.  D., 
was  ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Taft,  in  1789.  Dr.  Strong 
died  in  1814,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thaddeus  Pomieroy. 
Mr.  Pomeroy  was  dismissed  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Calvin  Hitchkock.  "During  Mr.  Pomeroy's  ministry,  the  east 
part  of  the  town  of  Randolph  became  a  separate  society.  They 
erected  a  meeting-house,  organized  a  church;  and  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1821,  Mr.  Brigham,  the  first  and  present  pastor,  was 
ordained." 

In  the  following  cut,  the  church  seen  on  the  left  is  the  first 
Congregational  church.  The  first  meeting-house  ever  erected  in 
this  town  stood  on  this  spot.  The  present  building  is  the  third 
61 
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South-eastern  view  of  the  eentralpart  of  Randolph. 


which  has  been  built.  The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  this  church.  The  principal  part  of  the 
central  village  is  situated  on  a  street  running  about  a  mile  north- 
westerly of  this  church,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which  is  the 
Baptist  church,  which  is  just  discernible  in  the  distance,  in  the 
engraving.  The  village  consists  of  about  100  dwelling-houses, 
with  the  usual  number  of  stores  and  mechanic  shops.  This  place 
is  14  miles  from  Boston,  11  from  Dedham,  and  8  from  Weymouth 
landing.  East  Randolph,  a  flourishing  village,  is  about  2  miles 
eastward ;  is  about  two  thirds  the  size  of  the  central  village,  and 
contains  two  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  There  is 
also  another  Baptist  church  in  the  south  part  of  this  town,  near  the 
Stoughton  line.  The  Randolph  Bank  is  located  in  this  town.  In 
1837,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  200,175  pairs  of  boots, 
470,620  pairs  of  shoes ;  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $944,715 ; 
males  employed,  804 ;  females,  671.  Population,  3,041.  Distance, 
12  miles  from  Dedham,  7  from  Braintree  landing,  and  14  from 
Boston. 


ROXBURY. 


This  town  and  Boston  were  incorporated  the  same  y^ar,  1630; 
it  being  also  the  same  year  in  which  this  place  was  selected  for  a 
settlement  by  Mr.  Pynchon  and  some  others.  A  great  part  of  this 
town  is  rocky  land ;  hence  the  name  of  Racks' bury ;  the  soil  is, 
however,  strong,  and  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  abounding 
in  country  seats  and  pleasure-grounds.  The  town  is  joined  to 
Boston  by  a  neck  of  land,  over  which  are  broad  and  pleasant 
avenues.  That  portion  of  the  town  next  to  Boston  is  thickly  set- 
tled, and  forms  a  handsome  village,  and  the  principal  street  may 
be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  Washington  street,  Boston.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  town  is  an  extensive  level,  called  Jatnaiea 
Plains;  this  is  a  pleasant  spot,  ornamented  with  elegant  country 
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ieats  and  well-cultivated  gardens.  The  pond  in  this  plain  is  the 
source  from  whence  the  Boston  Aqueduct  is  supplied.  It  is  about 
four  miles  from  Boston,  and  there  are  four  main  logs  from  the 
pond,  to  and  through  the  principal  streets;  these  logs  and  the 
branches  connected  with  them  amount  to  about  forty  miles  in 
length.  There  are  generally  about  eight  hundred  families  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  aqueduct 


Narth'westam  view  in  the  central  part  of  the  Village  of  Boxbury. 

The  above  is  a  view  on  the  elevated  ground  in  the  central  part 
of  Roxbury.  The  first  Congregational  church  (Unitarian)  appears 
on  the  left.  The  Norfolk  Hoii^e,  a  splendid  establishment,  is  par- 
tially seen  on  the  right.  The  omnibuses  which  pass  between  this 
place  and  Boston  start  from  this  house.  At  this  time  they  are  12 
in  number,  with  four  horses  each ;  one  of  which  starts  from  Rox- 
bury and  Boston  every  15  minutes.  The  distance  between  the 
Norfolk  House  and  the  state-house  is  three  miles.  The  fare  from 
Boston  to  Roxbury  is  twelve  and  a  half  cents;  by  purchasing  a 
number  of  tickets  at  one  time,  the  price  of  a  passage  is  reduced. 
As  there  are  many  persons  who  do  business  in  Boston  but  reside 
in  Roxbury,  this  method  of  conveyance  is  a  great  accommodation. 
There  are  6  churches  in  this  village,  2  Congregational,  1  Baptist, 
1  Episcopal,  and  1  Universalist.  There  are  2  banks,  the  "  Peoples" 
and  "  Winthrop,'^  each  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Owing  to  the 
uneven  surface  on  which  this  large  village  is  built,  there  is  quite  a 
variety  of  scenery  in  the  place.  The  numerous  genteel  residences 
and  cottages,  which  are  mostly  built  of  wood  and  painted  white, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  evergreens  and  shrubbery  by  which 
most  of  them  are  surrounded ;  and,  during  the  summer  months, 
the  appearance  of  this  place  is  highly  beautiful.  In  1837,  there 
was  1  nail  factory,  which  manufactured  1,000  tons  of  nails,  valued 
at  $120,000;  hands  employed,  75.    There  are  10  churches  in  the 
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limits  of  the  town,  6  Congregational,  2  Univeraalist,  1  Baptist,  and 
1  Episcopal.  Population,  7,493.  In  Roxbury  village  there  is  an 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  and  another  for  the 
manufacture  of  India  rubber  cloths,  &c.,  an  article  which  it  is  be- 
lieved is  destined  to  be  one  of  very  great  importance. 

The  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  celebrated  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
was  nearly  sixty  years  pastor  to  the  church  in  this  place.  He  is 
usually  called  * '  the  Apostle  of  Indians."  He  was  bom  in  England, 
in  1604.  The  following  biographical  sketch  is  extracted  from  Al- 
len's Biographical  Dictionary. 

"  His  pious  parents  early  imparted  to  liim  religious  instruction,  and  it  was  not  without 
effect.  After  receiving  his  education  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  was  for  some 
time  the  instructer  of  youth.  In  1631  he  came  to  this  country,  and  arriving  at  Boston 
harbor  November  third,  immediately  joined  the  church  in  that  town,  and  preached  to 
them,  as  Mr.  Wilson,  their  minister,  was  then  in  England.  Here  he  was  earnestly 
requested  to  remain,  but  he  was  settled  as  teacher  of  the  church  in  Roxbury  Novem- 
ber 5, 1632.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Welde  was  ordained  as  his  colleague,  with  the 
title  of  pastor.  These  two  ministers  lived  together  in  much  harmony.  In  1637  they 
both  opposed  the  wild  notions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  were  both  witnesses  against 
her  at  her  trial.  In  1639  they  were  appointed,  with  Mr.  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester, 
to  make  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  primed  in  the  following  year.  For 
tuneful  poetry  it  would  not  perhaps  yield  the  palm  eveu  to  that  of  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
Inns  ;  but  it  did  not  give  perfect  satisfaction.  The  reverend  Mr.  Shepord  of  Cambridgis 
thus  addressed  the  translators : 

*  Ye  Roxbury  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 
Of  missing  to  give  us  very  good  rhyme  j 
And  you  of  Dorchester,  your  verses  lengthen, 
But  with  the  texf  s  own  words  you  will  them  strengthen.' 

The  New  England  psalms  were  afterwards  revised  and  improved  bv  President  Donster, 
and  they  have  passed  through  twenty  editions.  In  1641  Mr.  Welde  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Eliot's  other  colleagoes  in  the  ministry  were  the  reverend  Mr.  DanforSi 
and  Mr.  Walter. 

**  His  benevolent  labors  were  not  confined  to  his  own  people.  Having  imlnbed  the 
tnie  spirit  of  the  gospel,  his  heart  was  touched  with  the  wretched  con<Ution  of  the 
Indians,  and  he  became  eagerly  desirous  of  making  them  acquainted  with  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation.  There  were,  at  the  time  when  he  began  his  missionaiy  exertions, 
near  twent:^  tribes  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  English  planters ;  but  they 
were  very  similar  in  manners,  language,  and  religion.  Having  learned  the  barbaioos 
dialect,  he  first  preached  to  an  assembly  of  Indians  at  Nonantum,  in  the  present  town 
of  Newton,  October  28,  1646. 

"  He  was  violently  opposed  by  the  sachems  and  pawaws,  or  priests,  who  were  appre- 
hensive of  losing  their  authority,  if  a  new  religion  was  introduced.  When  he  wis 
■lone  with  them  in  the  wilderness,  they  threatened  him  with  every  evil  if  he  did  not  de- 
sist from  his  labors ;  but  he  was  a  man  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  purpose  by  the  fear  of 
danger.  He  said  to  them,  «I  am  about  the  work  of  the  great  God,  and  my  God  is 
with  me :  so  that  I  neither  fear  you,  nor  all  the  sachems  m  the  country ;  I  will  go 
on,  and  do  you  touch  me  if  you  dare.'  With  a  body  capable  of  enduring  fatifue, 
and  a  mind  firm  as  the  mountain  oaks  which  surrounded  his  path,  he  went  from 
place  to  place,  relying  for  protection  upon  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  and  declaring 
the  salvation  of  the  gospel  to  the  children  of  darkness.  His  benevolent  zeal  prompted 
him  to  encounter  with  cheerfulness  the  most  terriAring  dangers,  and  to  submit  to  the 
most  incredible  hardships.  He  sajrs  in  a  letter,  '  I  have  not  been  diy,  night  or  day, 
from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the  sixth ;  but  so  travelled,  and  at  night  pull  off 
my  boots,  wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.  But  God 
steps  m  and  helps.  I  have  considered  the  word  of  God,  1  Tim.  ii.  3,  Endure  harddiip 
as  a  ffood  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.'  He  made  a  missionary  tour  every  fortnight, 
planted  a  number  of  churches,  and  visited  all  the  Indians  in  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth colonies,  pursuing  his  way  as  far  as  Cape  Cod. 

"  He  made  every  exertion  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  tribes:  he  stimn- 
latcd  many  servants  of  Jesus  to  engage  in  the  missionary  work;  and  aithnigh  ha 
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mooraed  orer  the  stopidity  of  many,  who  preferred  darkness  to  light,  yet  he  lived  to 
see  twenty-foar  of  the  eopper-colored  aborigines  fellow-preachers  of  the  precioos  gospel 
of  Christ.  In  1661  he  published  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  langaage,  and  in  a 
tevt  years  the  whole  Bible,  and  several  other  books,  best  adapted  for  the  instruction  of 
the  natives.  He  possessed  an  influence  over  the  Ladians,  which  no  other  missionary 
could  obtain.  He  was  their  shield  in  1675,  during  Philip's  war,  when  some  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  actuated  by  the  most  infuriate  spirit,  intended  to  have  de* 
stroyed  them.  He  suffered  every  abuse  for  his  friendship  to  them,  but  nothing  could 
quench  the  divine  charity  which  glowed  in  his  heart.  His  firmness,  his  zeal,  hia 
benevolence  at  this  period  increased  the  pure  lustre  of  his  character.  When  he 
reached  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  he  offered  to  give  up  his  salary,  and  desired  to  be 
liberated  from  the  labors  of  his  office,  as  teacher  of  the  church  at  Rozbury.  It  was 
with  jov  that  he  received  Mr.  .Walter  as  his  colleague,  in  1688.  When  he  was  bend- 
ing under  his  infirmities  and  could  no  longer  visit  the  Indians^  he  persuaded  a  number 
of  fomilies  to  send  their  negro  servants  to  him  once  a  week,  that  he  might  instruct 
them  in  the  truths  of  Gtod.  He  died  May  20, 1690,  aged  about  eighty-six  years,  say- 
ing that  all  his  labors  were  poor  and  small,  and  exhorting  tho^e  who  surrounded  his 
bed  to  pray.    His  last  words  were,  <<  welcome  joy." 

Foe  timiU  of  the  hoHdwriting  of  the  Rev.  John  Elici,  copied  firom  an  original  letter  in  the  poeeeeeian 
of  the  Miaeeachluettk  Hiatoricti  Society. 

Joseph  Warren^  a  major-general  in  the  American  army,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  was  bom  in  this  town, 
in  1740,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1759. 

"  Directing  his  attention  to  medical  studies,  he  in  a  few  years  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  Boston.  But  he  lived  at  a  period  when  greater  objects  claimed 
his  attention  than  those  which  related  particularly  to  his  profession.  His  country 
needed  his  efforts,  and  his  zeal  and  courage  would  not  permit  him  to  shrink  from  any 
labors  or  dangers.  His  eloquence  and  his  talents  as  a  writer  were  displayed  on  many 
occasions,  from  the  year  in  which  the  stamp  act  was  passed  to  the  commencement  <i 
the  war.  He  was  a  bold  politician.  While  many  were  wavering  with  regard  to  the 
measures  which  should  be  adopted,  he  contended,  that  everv  kind  of  taxation,  whether 
external  or  internal,  was  tyranny,  and  ought  immediately  to  be  resisted;  and  he 
believed  that  America  was  able  to  withstand  any  force  that  could  be  sent  against  her. 
From  the  year  1768  he  was  a  principal  member  of  a  secret  meeting  or  caucus  in 
Boston,  which  had  great  influence  on  tne  concerns  of  the  countrv.  With  all  his  bold- 
ness, and  decision,  and  zeal,  he  was  circumspect  and  wise.  In  this  assembly  the  plans 
of  defence  were  matured.  After  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  it  was  no  longer  kept 
secret.  He  was  twice  chosen  the  public  orator  of  the  town  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
massacre,  and  his  orations  breathe  the  energy  of  a  great  and  daring  mind.  It  was  he 
who,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  obtained  information  of  the  intend- 
ed expedition  against  Concord,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  despatched  an  express  to 
Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  at  Lexington,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger. 
He  himself  on  the  next  day,  the  memorable  nineteenth  of  April,  was  very  active.  It 
is  said  in  General  Heath's  Memoirs  that  a  ball  took  off  pait  of  his  ear-lock.  In  the 
confused  state  of  the  army,  which  soon  assembled  at  Cambridge,  he  had  vast  inflnence 
in  preserving  order  among  the  troops.  Alter  the  departure  of  Hancock  to  congress, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  provincial  congress  in  his  place.  Four  days  previously 
to  the  battle  of  Bunker's  or  Breed's  hill  he  received  his  commission  of  major  general. 
When  the  intrenchments  were  made  upon  the  fatal  spot,  to  encourage  the  men  within 
the  lines  he  went  down  from  Cambridge  and  joined  tnem  as  a  volunteer  on  the  event- 
ful day  of  the  battle,  June  the  seventeenth.  Just  as  the  retreat  commenced,  a  ball 
struck  him  on  the  h^,  and  he  died  in  the  trenches,  aged  thirty-five  years.  He  was 
the  first  victim  of  rank  that  feQ  in  the  straggle  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  spring  of 
1776  his  bones  were  taken  ap  and  entombed  in  Boston,  on  which  occasion,  as  he  nad 
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been  gimiid  master  of  the  fiee-maaoos  in  America,  a  brodier  maaoa  and  an  doqiieitt 
orator  pronounced  a  fiineral  eulogy.  With  zeal  in  the  caose  of  liberty,  which  bkajsed, 
Pr.  Warren  was  yet  jndicioos  in  counsel,  and  candid  and  genenms  towards  those 
who  had  different  sentiments  respecting  the  controversy.  His  mind  was  vigorous,  his 
disposiuon  humane,  and  his  manners  aifoble  and  engaging.  In  his  integrity  and 
patriotism  entire  confidence  was  placed.  To  the  most  undaunted  braveiy  he  added 
the  virtues  of  domestic  life,  tht;  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  orator,  and  the  wisdom 
of  an  able  statesman.  He  published  an  oration  in  1772,  and  another  in  1775,  com- 
memorative of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770.'' 

WilUam  Heathy  a  major-general  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  was 
bom  in  this  town,  in  1737.  He  was  brought  up  a  farmer,  and  from 
his  youth  was  remarkably  fond  of  military  exercises,  and  read 
whatever  he  could  find  on  the  subject  The  following  is  from 
Alden's  Collection. 

**  At  tiie  commencement  of  that  contest  ^idiiclL  issued  in  the  independence  of  the 
American  states,  the  subject  of  this  article  was  a  colonel  of  the  militia,  and  one  of  the 
coomuttee  of  safety  appointed  by  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  Soon 
after  the  war  was  began,  he  received  the  commission  of  a  brigadter-general  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and,  the  year  following,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
major-general.  He  continued  in  the  public  service  of  his  country  till  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  and  was  appointed  to  various  important  stations  and  extensive  com- 


"  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  returned  to  his  family,  and  employed  himself  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  various  duties  of  private  life  and  of  such  public  offices 
as  his  fellow-citiiens  called  him  to  fill.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  oonvration 
which  ratified  the  federal  constitution,  and  gave  his  vote  for  its  adoption.  He  was 
repeatedly  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  and  in  the  council  of  Massachusetts.  In 
the  year  1806,  he  was  chosen,  by  the  sufira^  of  the  people,  lieutenant  jovemor  of 
the  commonwealth,  but,  being  far  advanced  m  age,  did  not  accept  the  promred  honor. 
As  judge  of  probate,  he  served  his  county,  very  acceptably,  for  many  years,  and  till 
the  close  of  life. 

<'  In  a  domestic  sphere,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  mild  and  amiable  disposition  and 
manners.  Few  men  appeared  more  free  from  the  influence  of  party  spirit  and  ran- 
oor,  or  expressed  their  sentiments  on  public  men  and  measures  with  more  prudence, 
than  General  Heath.  From  his  youth,  he  was  a  believer  and  public  professor  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  adorned  his  profession  by  his  exemplary  life  and  conversation. 
After  a  few  days  of  confinement  with  sickness,  he  died,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1814, 
ma>»ing  his  dissolution  with  Christian  fortitude,  resignation,  and  hope.'' 


SHARON. 


This  town,  originally  a  part  of  Stoughton,  was  incorporated  in 
1765.    This  place  was  called  Maahapoag  by  the  Indians,  and  a 

Srincipal  branch  of  Neponset  river  rises  in  Mashapoag  pond  in 
lis  town.  The  church  formerly  denominated  the  second  precinct 
in  Stoughton  was  organized  in  1741.  Rev.  Philip  Curtis,  their 
first  minister,  was  ordained  in  1743,  and  continued  in  the  ministry 
more  than  fifty-four  years.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Jonathan 
Whitaker,  who  continued  here  nearly  17  years,  and  was  dismissed 
in  1816.  Rev.  Samuel  Brimblecom  was  the  next  minister;  he 
continued  about  three  years,  and  was  afterwards  installed  at  West- 
brook,  Maine,  a  Universalist  minister. 

The  following  is  a  N.  Eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  ^aron, 
showing  one  of  the  churches,  the  spire  of  another,  (now  erecting) 
and  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity.   The  main  road  appears 
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North-eastern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Sharon* 

on  the  right,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance one  of  the  Bbie  Hills,  which  are  the  highest  elevations  in 
the  limits  of  Norfolk  county.  The  Boston  and  Providence  railroad 
passes  within  about  half  a  mile  from  the  central  part  of  the  village. 
There  are  3  churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  Popula- 
tion, 1,093.  Distance,  8  miles  tvom  Dedham,  17  from  Taunton, 
24  from  Providence,  R.  I,,  and  18  from  Boston.  The  Sharon  Cot- 
ton Factory  Company  was  incorporated  in  1811,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton  mills,  spindles,  9^;  cot- 
ton goods  manufactured,  179,077  yards,  valued  at  $22,760  22 ; 
one  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  25,000  yards  of  cloth,  val- 
ued at  $12,500;  there  were  2,804  straw  bonnets  manufactured, 
valued  at  $4,461  60. 


STOUGHTON. 

Stoughton  was  originally  a  part  of  Dorchester,  and  embraced 
within  its  limits  the  present  towns  of  Canton,  Sharon,  and'Foxbo- 
rough.  It  was  incorporated  in  1726.  A  church  was  organized  in 
17^,  and  Rev.  Jedeaiah  Adams  received  the  pastoral  charge  in 
1746,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  fifty-three  years.  Dr.  Rich- 
mond was  ordained  colleague  pastor  in  1792,  and  continued  twen- 
ty-four years.  He  resigned  in  1817,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Gay,  who  continued  pastor  about  three  years  and  a  half,  and 
resigned  in  1822.  Dr.  Park,  formerly  a  professor  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, was  installed  over  the  church  and  the  society  who  usually 
worship  with  them.  Mr.  Steams  was  ordained  over  the  first  parish, 
and  continued  upwards  of  three  years,  when  he  was  dismissed. 
Rev.  Mr.  Ballon,  an  Universalist  minister,  is  the  stated  preacher 
in  the  first  piurish. 

The  following  is  a  S.  Western  view  of  the  central  part  of  Stough- 
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Sauth-foestem  vien  of  Stoughtauy  (antral  part.) 


ton,  showing  two  of  the  churches  and  some  other  buildings  in  the 
vicinity.  There  are  4  churches,  1  Universahst,  1  Congregational, 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,993.  Distance,  10 
miles  from  Dedham,  and  17  from  Boston.  '^  A  large  quantity  of 
gunpowder  was  made  here  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  trom 
salt-petre,  the  produce  of  the  towns  in  its  vicinity."  The  Stough- 
ton  woollen  and  cotton  factory  was  incorporated  in  1815,  with  a 
capital  of  $75,000.  In  1837,  there  was  one  woollen  mill,  2  sets 
<rf  machinery ;  32,000  yards  of  satinet  were  manufactured,  valued 
at  $35,000 ;  two  cotton  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  thread  and 
twine.  There  were  174,900  pairs  of  boots,  and  53,250  of  shoes, 
valued  at  $487,390 ;  males  employed,  495 ;  females,  386. 

There  was  formerly  a  village  of  praying  Indians  in  the  limits  of 
this  town.    The  following  is  Gookin's  account  of  the  place. 

"  The  next  town  is  Pakemitt  or  Pankapoag.  The  signification  of  the  name  is  taken 
from  a  spring,  tiiat  ariseth  ont  of  red  earth.  This  town  is  situated  south  of  Boston, 
about  fourteen  miles.  There  is  a  great  mountain  called  the  Blue  Hill  lieth  north-east 
from  it  two  miles ;  and  the  town  of  Dedham  about  three  miles  north-west  trom  it. 
This  is  a  small  town,  and  hath  not  above  twelve  families  in  it,  and  so  about  siztj 
souls.  This  is  the  second  praying  town.  The  Indians  that  settled  here  removed  from 
Neponset  Mill.  The  quantit]r  of  land  belonging  to  this  village  is  about  six  thousand 
acres ;  and  some  of  it  is  fertile,  but  not  generally  so  good  as  in  other  towns.  Here 
diev  worship  God  and  keep  the  Sabbath,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  at  Natick, 
berore  declared.  They  have  a  ruler,  a  constable,  and  a  school-master.  Their  ruler's 
name  is  Ahawton ;  an  old  and  faithful  friend  to  the  English.  Their  teacher  is  Wil- 
liam Ahawton,  his  son;  an  ingenious  person  and  pious  man,  and  of  good  parts. 
Here  was  a  very  able  teacher  that  died  about  three  years  since.  His  name  was 
William  Awinian.  He  was  a  very  Imowing  person,  and  of  great  ability,  and  of 
genteel  deportment,  and  spoke  very  good  English.  His  death  was  a  very  great  rebuke 
to  this  place.  This  town  hath  within  this  ten  years  lost  by  death  several  honest  and 
able  men ;  and  some  have  turned  apostates,  and  removed  from  them;  which  dispen- 
sations of  God  have  greatly  dampea  the  flourishing  condition  of  this  place.  Here  it 
was  that  Mr.  John  EUot  jun.,  before  mentioned,  preached  a  lecture  once  a  fortnight, 
for  sundry  years,  until  his  decease.  In  this  village,  besides  their  planting  and  keeping 
cattle  and  swine,  and  fishing  in  sood  ponds  and  upon  Neponset  nver,  which  lieth  near 
them ;  they  are  also  advantaged  by  a  large  cedar  swamp ;  wherein  such  as  are  labo- 
rious and  diligent  do  get  many  a  pound,  by  cutting  and  preparing  cedar  shinjg^  and 
clapboardSy  which  sell  well  at  boston  and  other  English  towns  adjacent." 
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This  town  was  set  oflf  from  Dedham  in  1724,  and  incorporated 
the  same  year.  The  Rev.  Philips  Payson  was  settled  here  in 
1730,  and  continued  in  the  ministry,  more  than  forty-seven  years. 
He  educated  four  sons,  all  of  whom  settled  in  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Payson  died  in  1778,  and  was  succeeded  in  1783  by  Rev.  George 
Morey.  Rev,  John'P.  B.  Storer  was  settled  colleague  pastor  with 
Mr.  Morey  in  1826.  The  second  church  was  formed  about  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Storer,  and  Rev.  Asahel  Bigelow 
was  ordained  pastor  in  1828. 

Three  considerable  branches  of  Neponset  river  from  Sharon, 
Foxborough,  and  Medfield  unite  in  this  town.  There  are  3 
churches,  2  Congregational  and  1  Methodist.  Population,  1,S92. 
Distance,  10  mites  from  Dedham,  21  from  Providence,  and  20 
from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills;  spindles,  1,924; 
cotton  consumed,  85,200  lbs.;  cotton  goods  manufactured,  278,000 
yards,  valued  at  $46,600 ;  males  employed,  20 ;  females,  39.  Two 
woollen  mills;  4  sets  of  machinery;  wool  consumed,  80,000  lbs.; 
cloth  manufactured,  95,000  yards;  value,  $103,250;  males  em- 
ployed, 28 ;  females,  26.  Two  paper-mills ;  stock  manufactured, 
165  tons ;  value  of  paper,  $12,000.  Two  air  and  cupola  fiimaces; 
iron  castings  made,  413  tons,  valued  at  $41,300;  hands  employed, 
26;  capital  invested,  $12,000.  The  value  of  hoes  manufactured, 
$5,000;  hands  employed,  7;  capital  invested,  $10,000;  straw 
bonnets  manufactured,  9,669 ;  value,  $19,338 ;  value  of  twine 
manufactured,  $6,666. 


WEYMOUTH. 


This  place,  the  Wessagusset  of  the  Indians,  is  the  oldest  settle- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  except  Pljonouth.  "In  1622,  Thomas 
Weston,  a  merchant  of  good  reputation  in  London,  having  pro- 
cured for  himself  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  sent  two  ships,  with  50  or  60  men,  at  his  own  charge,  to  settle 
a  plantation.  Many  of  the  adventurers  being  sick  on  their  arrival 
at  Plymouth,  most  of  the  company  remained  there  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  were  treated  with  hospitality  and 
kindness  by  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  their  number,  in  the  mean 
time,  finding  a  place  in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  named  Wessa- 
gusset, which  they  judged  convenient  for  a  settlement,  the  whole 
company  removed  to  it,  and  began  a  plantation."  This  was 
rather  of  a  disorderly  company,  there  being,  as  it  is  stated,  "many 
of  them  rude  and  profane,"  and  being  badly  governed,  fell  into 
disorder,  and  experienced  much  suffering  from  their  extravagance 
and  conduct  towards  the  natives,  such  as  taking  their  com,  &c. 
The  Indians  were  so  incensed  against  them  that  they  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  whole  company.  This  was  prevented 
by  the  daring  exploit  of  Capt.  Standish,  some  account  of  which  is 
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given  on  the  17th  page  of  this  work.  Such,  however,  was  the 
reduced  state  of  the  colony,  and  their  danger  from  the  natives, 
that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  break  up  the  settlement.  It  appears, 
however,  there  were  a  few  inhabitants  here  in  1624,  as  it  is  stated 
"  that  the  few  inhabitants  of  Wessagusset  receiving  an  accession 
to  their  number  from  Weymouth,  in  England,  the  town  is  sup- 

S^sed  to  have  hence  been  called  Weymouth."  In  1635,  a  Mr. 
uU  and  21  families  joined  the  settlement.  Mr.  Hull  was  a 
minister  from  England,  and  appears  to  have  been  their  first 
preacher.  This  town  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  in  Philip's 
war,  in  1676,  and  7  or  8  houses  were  burnt. 


Aorlhcru  curv  of  iv'tyvwutk  Village. 


The  above  is  a  view  of  the  village  of  Weymouth,  as  seen  from 
near  the  residence  of  Minot  Thayer,  Esq.,  whosq  house  appears 
on  the  left  of  the  engraving.  The  church  appearing  on  the  right 
is  called  the  Union  church  ;  this,  with  the  house  of  Mr.  TThayer, 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Braintree.  Ship-building,  to 
some  extent,  is  carried  on  in  this  place ;  vessels  of  400  tons  have 
been  launched  above  the  bridge,  over  Maniquot  river.  This 
village  (about  one  third  of  which  is  in  the  limits  of  Braintree)  is 
15*miles  from  Dedham,  5  from  Randolph,  and  10  from  Boston. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  undulating  and  stony,  and  the  soil 
generally  good.  It  has  a  good  landing-place  for  vessels  of  light 
burthen;  about  800  tons  of  shipping  belong  to  the  place,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  about  half  a  million  of  dollars'  worth  of  boots  and 
shoes  are  manufactured  in  the  town.  The  "Union  Bank"  of 
Weymouth  and  Braintree,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  is  located 
here.  There  are  3  houses  of  worship,  2  Congregational,  and  1 
Methodist  Population,  3,387.  In  1837,  there  were  70,155  pairs 
of  boots  and  242,083  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town, 
the  value  of  which. was  $427,679;  males  employed,  828;  females, 
619 ;  value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $42,600. 
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WRENTHAM. 

This  town  was  originally  included  within  the  limits  of  Dedham, 
and  was  set  off  in  1661,  when  there,  were  only  sixteen  families. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1673.  There  was  no  church  formed  here 
tiiri692,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Mann,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained. 
Mr.  Mann  preached  to  the  few  families  here  in  a  comparative  wilder- 
ness, but,  in  consequence  of  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  settlements  for  more  than  four  years.  When  they 
returned,  they  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Mann  to  accompany  them.  He 
shared  with  them  all  their  difficulties  and  privations,  left  a  numerous 

E^sterity,  and  died  in  1719,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  ministry, 
e  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  Messenger,  who  continued  in 
the  ministry  nearly  32  years.  Rev.  Joseph  Bean  was  the  next 
minister ;  he  was  settled  in  1750,  and  died  in  1784,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  David  Avery,  who  was  dismissed  in  1794,  and 
died  in  Virginia.  Rev.  Elisha  Fisk  was  his  successor.  The 
Second  Church  and  Society  in  North  Wrentham  were  formed 
previous  to  the  instalment  of  Rev.  J^ohn  Cleveland,  in  1798 ;  he 
continued  pastor  for  more  than  sixteen  years  in  North  Wrentham, 
and  died  in  1816,  aged  65.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Field,  who 
continued  pastor  about  three  years,  and  then  resigned.  Mt. 
Thatcher  was  his  successor,  and  was  ordained  in  1823.  In  1830, 
Mr.  Thatcher  and  a  part  of  the  church  seceded,  and  formed  them" 
selves  into  "a  distinct  and  separate  church."  The  Baptist 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1767;  the  north  meeting-house  was 
completed  in  1804. 

The  first  Enghsh  inhabitant  in  Wrentham  was  one  Mr.  Shears. 
In  Mr.  Bean's  Century  Sermon,  preached  in  1773,  it  is  stated  that 
the  town  was  named  Wrentham^  because  some  of  the  first  settlers 
were  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  England.  The  first  English 
person  bom  in  the  town  was  Mehitabel  Shears,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Shears.  The  first  person  buried  in  the  town  was  an  infant 
son  of  John  Ware,  Feb.  10th,  1673.  In  Philip^s  war,  after  the 
inhabitants  had  left  the  town,  the  Indians  burnt  all  the  houses  but 
two ;  these  were  saved,  it  is  stated,  on  account  of  persons  having 
the  small-pox  in  them,  of  which  fact  the  Indians,  by  some  means, 
became  acquainted.  After  the  Indian  war  was  over,  the  following 
persons  had  their  names  affixed  to  an  instrument  engaging  to 
return. 

Eleazer  Metcalf,  Eleazer  Gay,  Samnel  Man,  James  Mosman, 

Robert  Ware,  Daniel  Whright,  John  Ware,  Joseph  Kingsbury, 

William  Mackneh,  Samael  Fisher,  Nathaniel  Wcnne,        Samuel  Shears. 

Daniel  Haws,  John  Payne,  Cornelius  Fisher, 

John  Aldiss,  Benjamin  Rocket,  Michael  Willson, 

Wrentham  is  a  pleasant  village,  consisting  of  about  40  or  50 
dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational  church,  a  bank,  and  an  acade- 
my. In  the  cut  the  church  is  seen  on  the  left;  the  Wren- 
tham Bank  is  the  first  building  standing  northward.  Day's 
Academy,  in  this  place,  was  incorporated  in  1806.    Population, 
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Western  view  of  the  central  part  of  Wrentfum. 

r 
2,817.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Dedham,  and  27  from  Boston. 
The  central  part  of  North  Wrentham  is  about  4  miles  distant  from 
the  place  represented  in  the  engraving.  There  are  4  churches  in 
the  limits  ot  the  town,  3  Congregational  and  1  Baptist  In  1837, 
there  were  4  cotton  mills,  2,252  spindles ;  315,000  yards  of  cotton 
soods  manufactured;  value,  $68,000;  males  employed,  60; 
females,  38.  One  woollen  mill;  cloth  manufactured,  12,745  yards; 
value,  $12,745.  Straw  bonnets  manufactured,  35,126;  value, 
$77,815.  Boots  manufactured,  10,155  pairs;  shoes,  150  pairs, 
valued  at  $18,675.  Boots  manufactured,  200;  value,  $8,000; 
hands  employed,  13. 

The  storm  of  the  23d  of  September,  1815,  raged  here  with  vio- 
lence ;  many  buildings  were  damaged,  some  thrown  down,  and 
great  injury  was  done  to  the  forest  trees.  In  Rev.  Mr.  Pisk's 
sermon,  preached  in  1823,  he  says  :  ^^  One  fact  has  been  noticed, 
and  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  it,  what  the  effect  of  this  tempest 
was  supposed  to  have  on  wells  of  water.*  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  not  the  wind,  but  the  earthquake,  produced  the  change." 
**  The  wind  blew  with  great  violence  from  the  south-east,  from 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon ;  after  that  hour  it 
began  to  subside." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  the  grave-yard  in 
this  place : 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jonra  Bean,  pastor  of  the  1**  charch  in  Wrentham, 
who  died  Feh.  12^*  1784,  in  y  66*^  year  of  his  age. 

Near  half  an  age  with  every  good  man's  praise, 
Among  his  flock  y*  shepherd  passed  his  days. 


*  The  effect  on  the  water  which  Mr.  Fisk  refers  to  is  that  the  depth  of  water  in 
some  instances  yaried  after  this  storm ;  also  that  wells  which  had  previously  fumiriked 
soft  waUr  have  ever  since  prodnced  hard  water. 
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The  friend,  y  comfort  of  y*  sick  &  poor, 
Want  never  knocked  unheeded  at  his  door. 
Oft  when  his  duty  called  disease  and  pain 
Strove  to  confine  him,  but  they  strove  in  vain. 
All  mourn  his  death ; .  his  virtues  long  they  try'd 
They  knew  not  how  they  lov'd  him  till  he  dy'd. ' 

In  memorv  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hawes,  who  departed  this  life  AprU  19^  1812,  in  the 
91*  year  of  his  age. 

Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  dy'd, 
But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellow'd  long, 
E'er  wonder'd  at  why  he  no  sooner  dropt ; 
Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years, 
Yet  restless  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more. 
Till,  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  eating  time, 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  &till. 


Inlnemory  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Day,  who  died  Feb.  26th,  1816,  aged  90  years  and  8 
months.  He  was  distinguished  for  industry,  economy,  justice,  benevolence  and  piety. 
He  was  the  principal  benefactor  to  Bav's  Academy,  and  gave  a  fUnd  for  the  support 
of  the  communion-table.  His  other  deeds  of  chanty  were  numerous ;  while  he  has 
gone  to  his  rest  his  usefulness  continues. 

My  dust  lies  here,  my  better  part's  above, 

And  lives,  so  I,  not  Death,  the  Conqueror  prove  ; 

What  I  possess  secures  me  what's  to  come, 

My  day  shall  be  refined  and  sent  for  home. 

Hie  jacet  corpus  domiBi  LtTnovici  Cobhette  armigeri  GalUci  exercitus  GaUici  nobi- 
lis.    Ohiit  octavo  Martii  1788,  suae  setatis  quadragesimo  sexto. 

[Here  lies  the  body  of  Lbwis  Cornstte,  Esq.,  a  nobleman  of  France,  and  an  officer 
in  the  French  army.    He  died  on  the  8th  of  March,  1788,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.] 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 

Plymouth  County  contains  the  oldest  settlement  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  was  a  separate  colony  till  the  appointment  of  Sir  Edmutid 
Andross  as  governor-general,  in  1685.  In  this  year,  the  colony  was 
divided  into  three  counties,  Plymouth,  Barnstable  and  Bristol.  In 
1692,  it  was  permanently  united  with  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
There  are  no  rivers  of  much  importance  in  the  county ;  the  prin- 
cipal streams  are  North  river,  which  flows  into  Massachusetts 
bay,  and  several  branches  of  Taunton  river.  There  are  no  eleva- 
tions of  sufficient  height  to  receive  the  name  of  mountains.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  generally  level,  and  though  there  is  some 
fertile  land,  sandy  and  unproductive  tracts  prevau  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, particularly  in  the  southern  part.  This  county  has  some 
foreign  commerce ;  but  its  shipping  is  principally  engaged  in  the 
fishing  business  and  coasting  trade.  Ship-building  is  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  business,  there  being  more  persons  in  this  busi- 
ness than  in  any  other  county  in  the  state.  The  value  of  vessels 
built  for  five  years  preceding  1837  was  $2,061,440;  hands  em- 
ployed, 1,432.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  carried  oil 
to  a  great  extent  Iron  ore  is  found  to  some  extent.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  towns,  which  are  21  in  number. 
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Abington,            Hanover,  Middleborough,  Scituate, 

Bridgewater,       Hanson,  N.  Bridgewater,  Wareham, 

Carver,               Hingham,  Pembroke,          W.  Bridgewater. 

Duxbury,            Hull,  Plymouth, 

E.  Bridgewater,  Kingston,  Plympton, 

Halifax,              Marshfield,  Rochester, 

In  1820,  the  population  of  this  county  was  38,136 ;  in  1830,  it 

was  42,993 ;  in  1837,  it  was  46,253. 


ABINGTON. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  first  settlements  in  this  town  conmienced 
in  1668  or  '9.  The  first  grant  made  by  the  Plymouth  colony 
within  this  town  was  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Souther,  in  1654.  In  1664, 
another  grant  was  made  to  his  heirs  and  to  the  heirs  of  Clement 
Briggs.  After  the  year  1672,  the  heirs  of  Phineas  Pratt  had  grants 
located  here.  In  1656,  a  tract,  three  miles  square,  from  Accord 
pond  southerly,  above  Scituate,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Hatherly  and 
others^  In  1668,  a  tract  two  miles  long  by  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
wide  was  sold  by  the  colony  to  James  Lovell,  John  Holbrook,  and 
Andrew  Ford,  of  Weymouth,  for  23/.,  above  Mr.  Hatherly 's  grant, 
and  adjoining  the  colony  line.  Previous  to  1660,  Lieut.  Peregrine 
White,  of  Marshfield,  had  a  grant,  which  is  described  as  being 
between  two  brooks,  in  the  ferk  of  them,  the  Indian  names  of 
which  are  given  in  the  records,  which  proves  them  to  be  the  Beaver 
brook  and  the  one  east  of  it ;  by  this  fact  is  it  ascertained  that  the 
Indian  name  of  Abington  was  Manamooskeagin,  a  word  which 
signifies  "  much  or  many  beavers."  The  first  minister  of  the  first 
church  was  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  who  was  ordained  in  1714 ;  his 
successor  was  Ezekiel  Dodge,  who  was  ordained  in  1750.  Mr. 
Dodge  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Niles,  who  was  ordained 
in  1771,  and  died  in  1814.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Holland 
Weeks,  who  was  installed  here  in  1815.  In  1808,  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  Abington,  and  of  the  east  of 
Bridgewater,  were  incorporated  as  the  *^  Union  Calvinistic  Soci- 
ety ;"  the  Rev.  Daniel  Thomas  was  ordained  their  pastor  the  same 
year.  In  1813,  "  The  Third  Society  in  Abington  "  was  incorpo- 
rated, and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Colboum  was  installed  pastor. 

Abington  is  perhaps  the  best  grazing  town  in  Plymouth  county. 
It  has  generally  a  moist  and  strong  soil,  and  the  township  is  the 
elevated  land  between  Massachusetts  and  Narragansett  bays. 
The  south-eastern  section  of  the  town  is  rather  swampy  as  well  as 
rocky.  Hence  the  popular  name,  "Little  Comfort,"  has  been 
used  for  that  region.  In  the  north-eastern  secticm  is  a  long  ridge 
of  elevated  pasture,  of  good  soil,  still  called,  from  its  original 
growth,  "Beech  Hill."  There  are  large  tack  factories  in  this 
place ;  and  the  value  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  town  has  been 
estimated  at  $500,000  annually.    There  are  4  churches,  3  Congre- 
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gational,  and  1  Baptist  Population,  3,057.  Distance,  22  miles 
N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  8  S.  of  W  eymouth  Landing,  18  north-easterly 
of  Taunton,  and  19  miles  S.  S:  E.  of  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
98,081  pairs  of  boots  and  526,208  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured 
in  this  town,  valued  at  $746,794  26;  males  employed,  847; 
females,  470. 


BRIDGEWATER. 

The  ancient  town  of  Bridgewater  was  purchased  of  the  Indians 
by  Capt.  Miles  Standish  and  others,  and  formed  then  a  part  of 
Eiuxbury.  '^  Onsamequin,  sachem  of  the  Contrie  of  Pocanauket," 
(as  it  is  expressed  in  the  original  deed,)  ^*  granted,  &c.  a  tract  of 
lan4  usually  called  Saughtucket^  extending  in  length  and  the 
breadth  thereof  as  foUoweth,  that  is  to  say :  from  ye  weare  att 
Saughtuckett  seven  myles  due  east,  and  from  said  weare  seven 
(miles)  due  west,  and  from  said  weare  seven  myles  due  north, 
and  from  said  weare  seven  miles  due  south,'"'  &c.  This  deed  was 
signed  in  1649.  Ousamequin,  the  sachem  mentioned  above,  was 
the  great  sachem  Massasoit,  who  adopted  this  name  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  The  consideration  for  which  the  sachem 
granted  the  above  land  was  as  follows : — "  7  Coats,  a  yd-  and  half 
in  a  coat, — 9  Hatchets, — 8  Howes, — ^20  Knives, — 4  Moose  Skins, 
— 10  yds.  and  half  of  Cotton."  This  contract  is  said  to  have  been 
made  and  executed  on  a  small  rocky  hill,  anciently  called  Sachem's- 
Rock,  a  Uttle  south  of  Whitman's  mills  in  E.  Bridgewater.  The 
wear  which  they  first  established  as  their  center  was  a  little  above 
the  mills,  near  the  ancient  fording  place. 

The  ancient  town  of  Bridgewater,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1656,  was  very  extensive,  and  embraced  within  its  limits  four 
townships,  which  now  bear  the  same  name.  In  1790,  before  its 
division,  it  contained  9,754  inhabitants.  The  south  parish  of  the 
ancient  Bridgewater  now  constitutes  the  town  of  that  name.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  second  precinct  in  1716,  and  the  partition 
line  was  run  easterly  and  westerly  across  the  town,  leaving  much 
of  the  largest  part  on  the  northerly  side,  "regard  then  being  had 
to  the  erection  of  other  parishes  in  future."  The  first  meeting- 
house was  built  in  1717,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  their  first 
pastor,  was  ordained  the  next  year.  His  successor  was  John 
Shaw,  who  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  died  in  1791,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Shaw's  successor  was  Zedekiah  San- 
ger, D.  D. 

Bridgewater  contains  some  of  the  best  lands  in  Plymouth  county. 
Taunton  river,  which  washes  the  southern  border  of  the  town,  is 
a  stream  of  some  importance ;  vessels  have  been  built  upon  it  of 
150  tons  burthen,  and  floated  down  its  current  during  high  water 
in  freshets.  There  are  in  the  town  large  factories  of  anchors,  nails, 
machinery,  cotton  ginns,  boots  and  shoes.    Iron  ore  is  found. 
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Northern  view  of  Bridgewater. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Bridgewater,  as  it  is  seen 
on  the  elevated  ground  about  one  mile  northward  of  the  village, 
on  the  road  from  East  Bridgewater.  This  is  a  pleasant  village, 
having  3  churches  (2  Congregational  and  1  New  Jerusalem)  and 
an  academy.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Plymouth,  10  from  Taun- 
ton, and  27  from  Boston.  Population,  2,092.  In  1837,  there  were 
manufactured  3,124  pairs  of  boots,  and  53,800  pairs  of  shoes, 
the  value  of  which  was  $57,317;  males  employed,  150;  females, 
66.  There  were  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces;  400  tons  of  iron  castings 
made,  valued  at  $30,000 ;  two  nail  factories ;  1,000  tons  of  nails 
manufactured,  value,  $60,000;  hands  employed,  30.  Two  manu- 
factories of  cotton  ginns ;  value  of  ginns  manufactured,  $22,500 ; 
hands  employed,  30;  capital  invested,  $42,000.  Two  forges;  140 
tons  of  bar  iron  and  anchors  manufactured ;  value,  $17,000.  One 
rolling  and  machine  shop,  which  employed  60  hands ;  there  was 
also  a  tack  manufactory,  which  employed  12  hands. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  Alden's  Collection. 

Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Lieut.  Joshua  Alden,  who  died  21  March, 
1809,  in  the  80  year  of  his  age.  He  led  a  sober  and  regular  life,  was  a  friend  to 
peace  and  good  order,  a  steady  attendant  on  publick  worship,  and  a  valuable  member 
of  society.  In  his  last  will  and  testament,  after  some  deductions,  he  bequeathed  a 
tenth  part  of  his  property  to  the  South  Congregational  society  in  Bridgewater,  of  which 
one  hundred  dollars  were  for  the  use  of  the  church,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  encouragement  of  psalmody,  and  the  remainder  for  the  fund 
of  said  society.  To  perpetuate  his  memory,  and  to  express  the  gratitude  due  to  an 
example  so  worthy  of  imitation,  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  erect  this  monument. 


Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  Hon.  Nathan  Mitchell^  Esq.,  in  whom 
prudence  and  economy,  benevolence  and  piety,  were  happily  and  conspicuously  united ; 
whose  open  disposition  procured  him  confidence  and  esteem  in  private  life,  while  his 
patriotism,  inte^ty,  and  strong  natural  abilities,  repeatedly  advanced  him  by  the 
suffrages  of  a  virtuous  people  to  a  seat  in.  government ;  who  in  various  capacities 
served  his  town  and  country  with  fidelity  and  honour ;  and,  through  life,  sustained 
the  character  of  a  devout,  exemplarv  christian,  an  obliging  neighbour,  a  kind  huabandy 
and  tei^der  parent.    He  died  with  the  small-pox,  2  Marcfa^  1789,  in  the  60  year  of  his 
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age,  beloved  and  lamented.    His  widow  and  children,  to  record  their  giatimde  and  tha 
viitaes  of  the  deceased,  hare  erected  this  monument. 

Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Deacon  Isaac  Lazbll,  who  departed  this  life 
20  June,  1810,  in  the  54  year  of  his  a^,  with  a  comfortable  hppe  of  future  happiness^ 
having  a  firm  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  and,  during  the  days  of  his  health, 
he  was  anxious  to  promote  the  improvement,  interest,  and  happiness  of  society.  To 
commemorate  his  virtues  and  express  the  gratitude  of  his  relatives,  they  have  erected 
this  monument. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  John  Shaw,  almost  sixty  years  a  faithful  pastor  of 
the  second  church  of  Christ  in  this  town,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  April,  1791,  aged  83  years.  0  man,  greatly  beloved !  thou  dialt  rest  and  stand  in 
thy  let  at  the  end  of  days. 


CARVER. 


Carver  was  incorporated  in  1790;  it  was  previously  the  second 
parish  in  Hympton,  and  derives  its  name  noni  that  of  the  first 
governor  of  Plymouth  colony.  It  appears  that  as  early  as  1637, 
"  Lakenham  Farm,"  now  in  the  limits  of  Carver,  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Jenny,  of  Plymouth,  who  was  an  assistant.  In  1640. 
"  Colebrook  South  Meadows  "  and  "  Lakenham  West  Meadows  " 
were  granted  to  divers  persons.  At  this  early  period  some  scat- 
tered cottages  began  to  extend  on  the  western  precincts  of  the 
township  of  Plymouth,  on  the  path  to  Namasket,  and  successively 
in  1650  and  1662.  In  1664,  South  Meadows  were  purchased  from 
tiie  natives.  In  the  year  1700,  settlements  were  extended,  when 
lands  there  sold  at  2s.  the  acre.  The  south  part  of  the  territory 
was  then  called  "  Samson's  country,"  from  the  sachem  of  it,  for 
whom  and  his  wife  a  reserve  of  200  acres  was  made,  1706.  Their 
privileges  were  '^  fishing  in  the  brooks  and  ponds,  to  make  tar  and 
turpentine,  and  to  hunt  on  any  undivided  lands ;  to  cut  poles,  and 
to  get  bark  in  undivided  cedar-swamps,  to  make  houses,''  &c. 

Carver  comprises  the  greatest  and  the  poorest  territorial  part  of 
the  town  firom  which  it  was  taken,  the  original  growth  beinff 
chiefly  pitch-pine,  though  there  was  a  good  proportion  of  red  and 
black  oak.  There  is  a  large  tract  of  white  cedar-swamp  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  town,  which  yielded  large  supplies  of  that 
valuable  wood.  There  are  at  least  12  ponds  in  the  town,  some  of 
which  furnish  iron  ore  of  a  good  quality.  "A  place  called 
'  Swan  Holt '  by  the  first  planters,  a  little  south-east  of  Wenham 
Pond,  denotes  the  former  visits  of  that  bird,  the  earliest  harbinger 
of  spring;  for  before  the  ice  is  yet  broken  up,  the  swan  finds  an 
open  resting-place  among  the  ozier  holts,  while  the  kUdee,^  fiyine 
over  the  land  from  the  sea-shore,  spon  after  confirms  the  vernsd 
promise."  Here,  too,  on  the  confines  of  the  Wauconquag,  amonff 
the  high  trees  of  the  impenetrable  forest,  the  eagle,  the  crane,  and 
the  bittern  build  their  nests.    There  are  a  number  of  iron  works 

♦  A  species  of  plover,  probably  the  "que  ce  qu'il  dit"  of  the  French.    It  may  be 
added  that  iUUee  is  the  Banish  word  forapring-^C^ff.  itfiw.  JSTiit  &c  4  vd.  2d  Series. 
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ki  thijs  town.  In  1837,  there  were  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces ;  300 
tons  of  iron  castings  were  made,  valued  at  $30,000.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  cast-iron  tea-kettles  were  cast  at  Plympton,  (now 
Carver,)  between  1760  and  1765.  Wrought-iron  imported  tea-ket- 
tles were  used  before  a  copper  tea-kettle  was  %st  used  at  Pl3rmouth, 
1702.  There  are  3  churches  in  this  town,  2  Congregational  and 
1  Baptist.  Population,  990.  Distance,  8  miles  south-westerly  of 
Plymouth,  and  38  from  Boston. 

The  people  of  this  place  are  almost  wholly  descendants  of  the 
first  planters  of  Plymouth,  Rev.  Othniel  Campbell,  the  first  min- 
ister, was  ordained  in  1734  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Howland,  who  was  ordained  in  1746,  and  died  in  1804  Rev. 
John  Shaw,  his  successor,  was  ordained  in  1807. 


DUXBURY. 


DT7XBT7RT  was  incorporated  in  1637.  At  this  time  it  included 
within  its  limits  Pembroke,  the  greatest  part  of  Marshfield,  part 
of  Kingston,  and  part  of  Bridgewater.  Its  Indian  name  was 
Matiakeeset,  or  Namasakeeset.  "  The  probable  etyinology  of  the 
present  name  is  Dux  and  borough,  as  it  is  stated  that  it  was  named 
m  honor  of  Capt  Standish,  the  dux  or  military  leader  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  one  ot  the  first  settlers  of  the  place."  The  first  settlers 
located  themselves  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  which  lies 
by  the  bay  between  this  place  and  Plymouth.  They  probably 
chose  this  place  on  account  of  its  being  nearer  Plymouth,  and  also 
on  aqcount  of  the  soil,  which  at  this  spot  is  better  than  most  other 

?arts  of  the  town.  The  first  church,  which  was  a  very  small 
uilding,  stood  near  the  water.  The  second  building  for  public 
worship  was  erected  a  mile  north,  and  stood  about  one  hundred 
years.  The  next  church  was  erected  in  1784,  being  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  southern  and  northern  boundaries  of  the  town. 

The  soil  of  the  town  is  generally  sandy  and  unproductive, 
though  there  are  some  fertile  spots.  The  town  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  a  bay  three  miles  in  width :  this  bay  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  The  Chimet,  a  peninsula  or  point  of  high  land,  originating 
firom  Marshfield,  and  extending  about  seven  miles  southward  into 
the  bay.  On  its  southern  extremity  is  situated  the  light-house. 
The  first  Ught-house  here  was  erected  by  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1768,  at  an  expense  of  £660,  17s. ;  in  1801,  this 
building  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  present  light-house  was 
erected  by  the  United  States,  in  1803.  It  exhibits  two  lights, 
which  are  about  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is  near 
the  point  a  farm  of  rich  soil,  which  supports  one  family.  There  are 
in  the  town  2  woollen  mills,  an  air  and  cupola  furnace,  a  bank, 
the  "  Duxbury  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  an  insu- 
rance company,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000.  There  is  a  number  of 
vessels  belonging  to  this  town,  and  the  inhahitants  are  chiefly 
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employed  in  commerce  and  the  fisheries.  There  are  4  churches, 
2  Methodist,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  2,789. 
Distance,  6  miles  north  of  Plymouth,  and  29  south-^ast  of  Boston. 


South4Deaem  view  of  Duxtmry, 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Duxbury  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  south-west.  The  village  is  mostly  built  on  a  single  street, 
about  two  miles  in  length,  and  consists  of  upwards  of  100  dwell- 
ing-houses, situated  on  a  gentle  and  somewhat  of  a  sandy  eleva- 
tion, above  the  sea.  Blue-fish  river  crosses  the  road  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  village,  at  which  place  most  of  the  ship-building  done 
m  the  village  is  carried  on.  Standish  Hill,  still  called  "  Captain's 
Hill,"  is  situated  about  two  miles  southerly  from  the  central  part 
of  the  village.  In  1837,  there  were  46  vessels  employed  in  the 
cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  tonnage,  2,590 ;  there  were  18,000 
quintals  of  codfish  and  2,000  barrels  of  mackerel  taken ;  value  of 
codfish,  $55,648;  value  of  mackerel,  $14,000;  hands  employed, 
306.  There  were  1,000  pairs  of  boots  and  42,334  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured,  valued  at  $56,917 ;  males  employed,  61 ;  females, 
60.  "Number  of  vessels  built,  71 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  11,711 ; 
value  of  the  same,  $845,240;  hands  employed,  897." 

Bey.  Balph  Partridge  was  the  first  minister ;  he  was  settled  as  earlr  as  the  incorpo< 
ration  of  the  town,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  till  his  death,  in  165o.  He  had  been 
a  minister  in  the  Church  of  England ;  but  '*  being  hunted/'  as  he  expressed  it,  "  like 
^partridet  upon  the  mountains,  at  last  he  resolved  to  get  out  of  there,  and  take  his 
flight  to  New  England.''  He  was  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  and  suffered  much  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  his  flock,  but  he  did  not  forsake  them.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ichabod  Wiswall,  who  continued 
pastor  about  thirty  years.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  John  Robiison,  who  was 
settled  in  1700,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  nearly  forty  years ;  after  him  was  Rev. 
Samuel  Veazie,  who  was  pastor  about  eight  years.  IVlr.  Veazie  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Charles  Turner,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  seventeen  years.  Rev.  Zedekiah 
Sanger,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1776,  but,  on  account  of  ill  health,  his  pastoral 
relation  was  dissolved  in  1785.  The  eighth  minister,  Rev.  John  AUyn,  was  ordained 
in  1788. 

Captain  Miles  Standish,  the  military  hero  of  New  England,  was 
bom  in  Laacashire,  in  England,  abdut  the  year  1584,  and  was,  it 
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is  said,  heir  appaient  to  a  great  estate.  After  having  been  for 
some  time  in  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  he  settled  with  Mr. 
Robinson's  congregation  at  Leyden.  Though  not  a  member  of  the 
church,  he  embarked  with  the  first  company  that  came  to  New- 
England,  in  1620,  and  was  chosen  their  military  commander.  He 
was,  it  is  said,  of  small  stature,  but  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  perhaps 
no  man  possessed  a  more  daring  or  intrepid  spirit.  The  hill  so 
conspicuous  in  the  south-east  part  of  Duxbury,  called  Captain's 
Hill,  or  mount,  was  part  of  the  farm  owned  by  Standish.  He  died 
in  Duxbury,  in  1656.  The  following  is  from  the  3d  vol.  of  Alden's 
Collection. 

"  In  a  rery  short  time  after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Standish,  the  captain  was  led  to  think, 
that,  if  he  could  ohtatn  Miss  FrisciUa  MuUins,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Mnllins, 
the  breach  in  his  family  vould  be  happily  repaired^  He,  therefore,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times,  sent  to  ask  Mr.  Mullins'  permission  to  visit  his  daughter.  John 
Alden,  the  messenger,  went  and  faithfully  communicated  the  wishes  of  the  captain. 
The  oid  gentleman  did  not  object,  as  he  might  have  done,  on  account  of  the  recency 
of  Captain  Standish's  bereavement.  He  said  it  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  him,  bat 
the  young  lady  must  also  be  consulted.  The  damsel  was  then  called  into  the  room, 
,  and  John  Alden,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  most  excellent  form  with  a  fair 
and  ruddy  complexion,  arose,  and,  in  a  very  courteous  and  prepossessing  manner,  de- 
livered his  errand.  Miss  Mullins  listened  with  respectful  attention,  and  at  last,  alter 
a  considerable  pause,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him,  with  an  open  and  pleasant  coun- 
tenance, said,  Fritheej  Johfty  why  do  you  not  sniak  for  yourself  f  He  blushed,  and 
bowed,  and  took  his  leave,  but  with  a  look  whicn  indicated  more  than  his  diffidence 
would  permit  him  otherwise  to  express.  However,  he  soon  renewed  his  visit,  and  it 
wma  not  long  before  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  ample  form.  From  them  are 
descended  all  of  the  name,  Alden,  in  the  United  States,  what  report  he  made  to  his 
constituent,  after  the  first  interview,  tradition  does  not  tmfold ;  but  it  is  said,  how  tme 
ths  writer  knows  not,  that  the  captain  never  forgave  htm  to  the  day  of  his  death." 


EAST   BRIDGEWATER. 

Thm  wm  a  part  of  the  town  of  Bridgewater  till  1823.  There 
were  not  many  settlements  in  this  part  of  ancient  Bridgewater  till 
1685,  when  it  is  found  on  record  that  there  was  a  petition  from 
Samuel  Allen,  William  Brett,  Isaac  Harris,  John  Haward,  jun.,  Jona- 
than Hill,  Thomas  Whitman,  and  Samuel  Allen,  jun.,  praying  for  a 
road,  and  stating  ''  that  God,  by  his  providence,  had  placed  their 
habitations  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  some  two,  and  some  three 
miles  from  the  meeting-house,  the  mill,  and  the  chief  part  of  the 
town,  and  that  they  had  a  horse-bridge  over  Matfield  river,"  since 
called  "  John's  river,**  probably  from  John  Haward,  jr.,  who  lived 
on  its  banks.  In  1723,  ''  the  east  end  of  the  North  parish,  then 
80  called,  ever  since  called  the  West  parish,  together  with  nine 

Crsons  of  the  South  parish,  namely,  Barnabas  Seabury,  Thom^ 
Ltham,  Nicholas  Wade,  Nathaniel  Harden,  Charles  Latham, 
Thomas  Hooper,  William  Conant,  Isaac  Lazell  and  Joseph  Wash- 
bum,  with  their  families  and  estates,  were  constituted  a  precinct, 
called  the  East  parish."  In  1724,  Rev.  John  Angier  was  ordained 
tfieir  first  minister.  He  died  in  1787^  in  the  63d  vear  of  his  minis- 
try.   He  was  succeed  by  his  scoii  Samuel  Angier,  who  was 
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ordained  colleague  with  him  in  1763.    Mr.  Angier  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  James  Flint,  who  w'as  ordained  in  1806. 


Westtxn  view  of  East  Bridgewattf. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  East 
Bridgewater,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  road  westward  of  the  village, 
which  consists  of  about  25  dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational 
church,  a  bank,  the  '^  East  Bridgewater  Bank,"  and  a  number  of 
mechanic  shops.  About  one  mile  south  from  this  place  there  is 
another  village,  containing  about  the  same  number  of  houses.  This 
town  has  been  somewhat  distinguished  as  a  manufacturing  place. 
Cannon  were  cast  here  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  which 
were  of  essential  service  to  the  American  army.  Small  arms  have 
also  been  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities.  There  is  good 
water  power  on  a  branch  of  the  Taunton  river  which  passes  through 
this  town.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill,  856  spindles;  180,636 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $13,643  70. 
There  were  15,100  pairs  of  boots  and  263,000  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
factured, the  value  of  which  was  $277,800;  males  employed, 
270;  females,  144.  One  nail  factory;  350  tons  of  naib  were  man- 
ufactured, valued  at  $49,500 ;  hands  employed,  40 ;  a  manufactory 
of  tacks ;  hands  employed,  57 ;  gross  value,  $33,000 ;  value  of 
leather  curried,  $20,o00.  There  are  two  Congregational  churches. 
Population,  1,927.  Distance,  17  miles  from  Pljrmouth,  12  from 
Weymouth  Landing,  12  from  Taunton,  and  26  southerly  from 
Boston. 


HALIFAX. 

About  1733,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Plympton, 
the  north-east  of  Middleborou^h,  and  the  south  of  Pembroke,  built 
a  meeting-house,  and  became  mcorpcmted  as  a  town  in  1734,  by 
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th6  name  of  Halifax.  About  this  period,  many  towns  in  British 
America  adopted  the  name  of  Halifax,  probably  in  compliment  to 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,  or  it  may  be  in  some  instances  from  a  town 
cf  that  name  in  England.  The  people  of  HaUfax  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  direct  descendants  of  the  first  Plymouth  settlers.  Some 
of  the  most  common  names  in  the  town  were,  Thomson,  Water- 
man, Bosworth,  Briggs,  and  Sturtevant.  The  first  minister  was 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  ordained  in  1735.  His  voice  became 
impaired^  and  he  resigned  in  1756.  He  died  in  civil  office,  in  Ply- 
mouth, his  native  town,  in  1789.  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  History 
of  Plymouth  Church."  Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 
Patten,  who  was  ordained  in  1767.  Rev.  Ephraim  Briggs  was  the 
next  pastor ;  he  was  ordained  in  1769,  and  died  in  1801,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Abel  Richmond  the  same  year. 

The  ponds  in  this  town  cover  1,700  acres.  Moonponset  Pond,  in 
the  north  part,  is  two  miles  long,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  wide. 
The  TTinno/iare^  stream,  after  passing  Plympton,  crosses  the  south- 
western section  of  this  town,  two  or  more  miles,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Bridgewater  or  Teticut  Great  river.  It  is  a  crooked, 
sluffffish  stream,  liable  to  freshets,  and  varies  from  14  to  30  feet  in 
widm.  "  Small  as  the  Winnatuxet  is,  we  are  told  of  three  vessels 
havine  been  built  on  it,  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  which 
TOssed  to  the  sea  at  Newport ;  one  as  early  as  1754,  built  by  a  Mr. 
brew."  Sawing  boards  and  plank,  procuring  masts,  ranging 
timber  and  the  making  of  shingles,  were  the  employments  of  the 
first  settlers ;  this  business  is  still  followed  to  some  extent  by  their 
descendants.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill ;  1  woollen  mill,  3 
sets  of  machinery ;  103,250  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $82,600 ;  males  employed,  20 ;  females,  21.  There  were 
30,600  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured,  valued  at  $27,640;  males 
employed,  40.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Orthodox,  1  Universalist, 
and  1  Baptist  Population,  781.  Distance,  12  miles  westerly  of 
Plymouth,  17  southerly  of  Weymouth  Landing,  and  28  miles 
southerly  of  Boston. 


HANOVER. 


Hanover  was  incorporated  in  1727.  The  first  minister  of  the 
place  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Bass ;  he  was  ordained  in  1728,  and 
continued  in  the  ministry  nearly  twenty-eight  years.'  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Baldwin,  who  continued  about  23 
years,  and  was  dismissed  in  1780.  Rev.  John  Mellen  was  the 
next  minister ;  he  was  installed  in  1784,  and  continued  twenty-one 
years  minister  of  Hanover.  His  successor  was  Rev,  Calvin  Chad- 
dock,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  in  this  place  just  twelve 
years*  Mr.  Chapin,  the  next  pastor,  continued  five  years ;  Mr. 
^  Smith,  the  next  in  order,  was  settled  in  1827;  he  also  itsmained 
five  years.    Mr.  Duncan,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  183a 
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The  principal  village  in  this  town  is  called  Hanm>er  Four  Comers. 
which  contains  an  Episcopal  church,  an  academy,  a  number  of 
stores,  and  perhaps  about  20  dwelling-houses  in  the  vicinity.  This 
place  is  about  14  miles  from  Plymouth,  9  from  Scituate  Harbor, 
and  20  from  Boston.  Besides  the  Episcopal,  there  are  1  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Baptist  church  in  the  limits  of  the  town.  Population, 
1,435.  In  1837,  there  were  12,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured, 
valued  at  $10,500;  males  employed,  35;  females,  26,  There 
were  3  forges ;  130  tons  of  bar  iron  were  manufactured ;  hands 
employed,  14.  Two  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  2  anchor  shops,  I 
tack  factory,  at  which  8  hands  weje  employed.  Considerable 
business  is  done  in  ship-building. 


HANSON. 


This  town  was  formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  Pembroke. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1820.  .  Rev.  Gad  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  was 
ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  place,  in  1748,  and  continued  in 
the  office  of  pastor  fifty-five  years,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  83. 
''  He  was  sociable,  friendly,  and  hospitable ;  esteemed  as  a  man  of 
talents,  and  many  in  his  old  age  profited  by  his  instructions." 
Rev.  George  Barstow  was  successor  and  colleague  with  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, and  continued  the  pastoral  relation  eighteen  years,  and  died 
in  1821,  aged  51  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Howland. 

In  1837,  there  were  48,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this 
town,  valued  at  $40,000;  males  employed,  180;  females,  240. 
There  were  3  nail  factories ;  48  tons  of  nails  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $6,240.  Population,  1,058.  Distance,  15  miles  from 
Plymouth,  15  from  Weymouth  Landing,  and  24  from  Boston. 
There  are  3  churches  in  the  town,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and 
1  Universalist 


HINGHAM, 


This  town  is  said  to  have  been  settled  in  1636,  which  is  the  date 
of  the  earliest  record  to  be  found  of  the  proceeding  of  planters  in 
relation  to  the  disposal  of  lands.  The  exact  date  when  the  first 
English  people  settled  here  cannot  be  ascertained.  Among  some 
private  papers  there  is  a  "  list  of  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
came  out  of  the  town  of  Hingham  and  towns  adjacent,  in  the 
coimty  of  Norfolk,  Eng.,  and  settled  in  Hingham,  New  Eng.," 
from  which  it  appears  there  were  inhabitants  here  as  early  as 
1633.  In  June  of  the  first-named  year,  grants  were  made  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  individuals,  and  on  the  18th  of  Sept.,  30  of  the 
inhabitants  drew  for  house-lots,  and  received  grants  of  other  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  pasture,  tillage,  &c.    The  following  is  a  list  of 
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the  first  settlers  of  Hingham,  with  the  year  in  which  lands  were 
granted  them  in  the  town : 


1635. 
Joseph  Andrews, 
Thomas  Chabbuck, 
Henry  Gibbs, 
Edmond  Hobart,  sen. 
Edmund  Hobart,  jr., 
Joshna  Hobart, 
Rer.  Peter  Hobart, 
Thomas  Hobart, 
Nicholas  Jacob, 
Thos.  Lincoln,  wear. 
Ralph  Smith, 
Jonas  Austin, 
Nicholas  Baker, 
Clement  Bates, 
Richard  Betscome, 
Benjamin  Bozworth, 
William  Backland, 
James  Cade, 
Anthony  Cooper, 
John  Cutler, 
John  Farrow, 
Daniel  Fop, 
Jarvice  Gould, 
Wm.  Herscy, 
Nicholas  Hodsldn, 
Thomas  Johnson, 
Andrew  Lane, 
Wm.  Large, 
Thomas  Loring, 
George  Ludkin, 
Jeremy  Morse, 
William  Nowlton, 
•  John  Otis^ 
David  Fhippeny, 
John  Palmer, 


John  Porter, 
Henry  Rust, 
John  Smart, 
Francis  Smith, 
John  Strong, 
Henry  Tutul, 
William  Walton, 
Thomas  Andrews, 
William  Amall, 
George  Bacon, 
Nathaniel  Baker, 
Thomas  Collier, 
George  Lane, 
George  Marsh, 
Abraham  Martin, 
Nathaniel  Peck, 
Richard  Osbom, 
Thomas  Wakely, 
Thomas  Gill, 
Richard  Ibrook, 
William  Cockerum, 
William  Cockerill, 
John  Fearing, 
John  Tucker. 
1636. 
John  Beal,  senr., 
Anthony  Eames, 
Thomas  Hammond, 
'Joseph  Hull, 
Richard  Jones, 
Nicholas  Lobdin, 
Richard  Langer, 
John  Leavitt, 
Thomas  Lincoln, 
Adam  Mott, 
Thomas  Minard, 


John  Parker, 
George  Russell, 
William  Sprague, 
George  Sprague, 
Thomas  Underwood, 
Samuel  Ward, 
Ralph  Woodward, 
John  Winchester, 
William  Walker. 

1637. 
Thomas  Barnes, 
Josiah  Cobbit, 
Thomas  Chaffe, 
Thomas  Clapp, 
William  Carlslve, 
Thomas  Dimock, 
Vinton  Dreuce, 
Thomas  Hett, 
Thomas  Joshlin, 
Aaron  Ludkin, 
John  Morrick, 
Thomas  Nichols, 
Thomas  Paynter, 
Edmund  Pitts, 
Joseph  Phippeny, 
Thomas  Shave, 
Ralph  Smith, 
Thomas  Turner, 
John  Tower, 
Joseph  Underwood, 
William  Ludkin, 
Jonathan  Bozworth. 

1638. 
Mr.  Robert  Peek, 
Joseph  Peck, 
Edward  Gilman, 


John  Fouteham, 
Henry  Chamberlin, 
Stephen  Gates, 
George  Knights, 
Thomas  Cooper, 
Matthew  Cushing, 
John  Beal,  jr., 
Francis  James, 
Philip  James, 
James  Buck, 
Stephen  Payne, 
William  Pitts, 
Edward  Mitchell, 
John  Sutton, 
Stephen  Lincoln, 
Samuel  Parker, 
Thos.  Lincoln,  fiirm., 
Jeremiah  Moore, 
Mr.  Henrv  Smith, 
Bo2oan  Allen, 
Matthew  Hawke, 
William  Ripley, 
John  Buck, 
Thomas  Jones, 
Thomas  Lawrence, 
John  Stephens, 
John  Stoddard, 
Wid.  Martha  Wilder, 
Thomas  Thazter. 

1639. 
Anthony  Hilliard, 
JohnPnnoe. 


In  1635,  Rev.  Peter  Hobart  and  his  associates  from  Hingham,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk,  in  England,  began  a  settlement  in  this  town  at  a  place  called  Bear  Cave,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Hingham.  <<  The  house-lots  of  the  settlers,  as  alreadv  stated, 
were  drawn  18  September,  1635.  The  Rev.  Peter  Hobart  was  there  on  that  day,  and 
drew  a  lot  with  the  twenty-nine."  Mr.  Hobart  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  till  his  death,  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  talents,  and  had  four  sons,  who  all  became  respectable  ministers.  Rev.  John 
Norton  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Hobart  a  few  months  before  his 
decease.  Mr.  Norton  died  in  1716,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay,  who 
continued  in  the  ministry  nearly  sixty-nine  years,  and  died  in  1787,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  ninety-one  years.  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  D.  D.,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Gay,  was 
ofrdained  about  seven  months  of  his  decease,  and  contmued  about  eighteen  years,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  HoUis  professorship  of  divinity  in  Harvard  Universitjr- 
llcY.  Joseph  Richardson,  his  successor,  was  settled  in  1806.  The  Second  church  in 
Hin^;ham  was  formed  in  1745 ;  Rev.  Daniel  Shute,  D.  D.,  their  first  minister,  was 
Ordamed  the  next  year.  He  was  pastor  here  more  than  fifty-five  years.  His  sight 
fiuling  ham,  he  ceased  from  his  public  labors  in  1799,  and  died  in  1802.  Dr.  Shute 
had  a  seat  in  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Rev.  Nicholas  B.  Whitney  succeeded  Dr.  Shute  in  1800.  The  Third^  church  wis 
formed  in  1807,  and  Rev.  Henry  Colman,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained  the  same 
year.    Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1821. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  ancient  Congregational 
€hurch  in  the  village  of  Hingham,  the  oldest  house  of  worship  now 
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Southern  vitw  of  Hingham  Church. 

Standing  in  New  England.  It  was  erected  in  1680,  was  65  feet  in 
length,  45  in  breadth,  and  the  height  of  the  posts  was  20  feet.  It 
cost  the  town  the  sura  of  £430  and  the  old  house.  Two  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  building;  the  first  about  the  year  1730,  and 
the  second  in  1755.  These  additions  were  made,  however,  with- 
out materially  altering  the  external  appearance  and  form  of  the 
house.  It  is  yet  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  its  frame  of 
oak  bears  no  mark  of  dilapidation  or  decay.  It  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  at  what  particular  time  the  first  meeting-house  was 
erected;  it  was,  however,  a  small  building,  surrounded  by  a  pali- 
sado,  for  the  protection  of  the  worshippers  from  Indian  assault.  Its 
situation  was  very  near,  if  not  the  spot,  on  which  the  post-oflice 
now  stands,  near  the  academy.  Around  it,  upon  the  declivities  of 
the  hill,  the  dead  were  buried,  where,  after  a  repose  of  newly  two 
centuries,  they  were  disturbed  by  the  march  of  improvement. 
"  The  meeting-house  is  gone — the  soil  upon  which  it  rested  is  gone 
— the  worshippers  are  gone.  Not  a  solitary  monument  points  out 
the  spot  where  were  deposited  the  remains  of  the  brave,  the 
virtuous,  the  learned,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  social  im- 
provements and  religious  blessings." 

The  village  of  Hingham  is  built  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  which  is 
an  arm  of  the  great  bay  of  Massachusetts.  Owing  to  its  situation, 
it  is  rather  irregularly  built,  embracing  within  its  limits  a  number 
of  sandy  ^levations.  The  township  is  seven  miles  in  length,  and 
about  five  in  breadth.  The  soil  in  many  parts  of  the  town  is  rich 
and  fertile.  There  are  in  Hingham  1  woollen  factory,  an  iron 
foundry,  a  brass  foundry,  and  salt  works.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  the  usual  variety  of  mechanical  works,  as  is  found  in  mpst 
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towns  of  a  similar  size.  Here  is  a  printing-office  and  a  bookstore, 
and  a  large  number  of  traders  in  foreign  and  domestic  goods. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  in  the  town  to  considerable  extent. 
About  80  sail  of  vessels  belong  to  this  place,  which  are  engaged 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery  and  the  coasting-trade.  Seve- 
ral regular  packets  ply  between  Hingham  and  Boston,  and  in 
the  summer  months  a  steamboat  plies  daily  between  the  places. 
Derby  Academy,  a  free  school,  and  the  Willard  Private  Academy, 
are  highly  respectable  seminaries,  and  promise  great  privileges  to 
parents.  The  Hingham  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  There 
is  in  this  town  a  mutual  insurance  office,  and  a  Savings  bank. 
In  1837,  there  were  60  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fishery ;  tonnage,  2,894.  Twenty-nine  hundred  quintals  of  codfish 
were  taken ;  value,  $8,700.  There  were  14,436  barrels  of  naack- 
erel  taken,  valued  at  $105,000;  hands  employed,  450;  "vessels 
built,  17 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  2,170;  value  of  the  same,  $73,780." 
There  were  26,064  pairs  of  boots  and  5,654  pairs  of  shoes  manu- 
£Eictured,  valued  at  $55,967;  males  employed,  71;  females,  51. 
One  air  and  cupola  furnace;  150  tons  of  castings  were  made; 
value,  $15,000;  the  value  of  wooden  ware  manufactured  was 
$30,000;  hands  employed,  80.  There  were  18,600  umbrellas 
manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $39,500 ;  males  employed, 
20;  females,  53.  Various  other  articles  were  also  manufactured  in 
the  town.  Population,  3,445.  Distance,  26  miles  from  Plymouth, 
12  miles  by  water  and  14  by  land  from  Boston. 

In  the  year  1645,  an  unhappy  controversy  took  place  among  the 
inhabitants  respecting  military  affairs.  The  following  accoimt  of 
the  afiair  was  taken  from  Lincoln's  Centennial  Address : 

"  The  catise  of  the  difficulty  was  the  election  of  a  captain  oif  the  company  of  militia. 
Anthony  Eames,  who  had  been  lieatenant,  was  first  chosen,  and  was  presented  to  be 
commissioned  by  the  council.  Before  this  was  accomplished,  a  dissatisfaction  arose 
with  Eames,  and  Bozoan  Allen,  a  man  of  considerable  influence  in  town  affiurs,  was 
adected.  Eames  and  Allen  had  both  been  deputies  in  the  general  court.  A  com- 
mission  was  refused  to  both  the  candidates.  In  the  mean  time  the  subject  was  made 
a  question  for  discussion  in  the  church,  but  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  among 
them  their  pastor,  adhered  to  Allen.  The  military  company  paraded  under  his  com- 
mand, and,  on  account  of  some  alleged  misrepresentations,  Eames  was  threatened 
with  excommunication  from  the  church.  He  made  complaint  to  the  magistrates,  four 
of  whom  met  in  Boston  and  issued  warrants  against  five  persons  whom  they  supposed 
to  be  the  principal  offenders.  Others  were  afterwards  arrested,  and  on  their  refusal 
to  give  bonds  for  their  appearance  at  court,  two  were  committed.  The  general  court 
being  assembled  before  the  court  of  assistants,  Mr.  Hobart  and  his  friends,  about 
ninety  in  number,  presented  a  petition  to  the  former,  setting  forth  the  arrest  and  com- 
mitment of  their  townsmen,  as  they  alleged,  for  words  spoken  concerning  the  power 
of  the  general  court,  and  their  liberties,  and  the  liberties  of  the  church.  The  petition- 
ers were  required  to  designate  the  magistrate  or  magistrates  whom  they  declared 
guilty  of  infiractions  upon  the  popular  rights.  They  then  charged  Deputy  Governor 
Winthrop  with  exercismg  too  much  power. 

<<  Upon  this  allegation,  a  full  hearing  was  had ;  and  the  decision  was,  that  it  was 
not  sustained.  The  petition  was  voted  false  and  scandalous,  by  magistrates  and  depu- 
ties ;  but  the  latter  would  not  agree  to  any  censure.  After  much  discussion  and 
repeated  conferences,  resulting  in  no  decisive  measures,  the  magistrates  proposed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  elders.  This  course  was  not  assented  to  by  the  deputies. 
They  were  unwilling,  and  even  voted  not  to  impose  any  fines  upon  the  petitioners 
tmless  the  party  which  adhered  to  Eames  were  also  fined,  a  disposition  of  tne  matter 
which  would  have  been  quite  as  equitable,  probably,  as  if  one  of  the  parties  had 
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akm6  been  adjudged  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  displeasaie  of  the  goveminent-« 
and  upon  a  rule,  too,  which,  if  adopted,  in  many  of  the  cases  of  obstinate  controversy, 
would  often  subserve  the  ends  of  justice.  The  final  decision  of  the  magistrates,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  deputies,  was  to  impose  fines  upon  the  petitioners,  Lieut.  Eames ' 
to  be  under  admonition,  and  the  Deputy  Governor  Winthrop  to  be  acquitted  of  all 
that  was  alleged  against  him.  The  deputy  governor  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
his  acquittal  a  very  impressive  speech  upon  the  authority  of  magistrates  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  If  we  judge  from  the  historians  of  the  time,  Mr.  Hobart  and  a 
majority  oi  our  citizens  appear  to  have  carried  their  liberal  principles  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  endangered  all  wholesome  Authority ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  deputies  to 
impose  fines  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  point  of  controversy  was  not  the  immediate 
question  which  excited  it,  but  the  more  general  principles  involved  in  the  discussion 
^of  the  powers  of  magistrates  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  Upon  these  im- 
'portant  principles,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  pastor  entertained  liberal  and 
correct  opinions,  yet  he  might  have  been  indiscreet  in  his  endeavors  to  promote  them. 
"  But  the  popular  feeling  had  become  so  strong  that  the  authoritv  of  the  marshal  in 
levying  the  fines  upon  the  pastor  and  his  friends  was  resisted ;  and  Mr.  Hobart 
was,  upon  information,  summoned  to  appear  before  the  governor  and  council.  He 
declined  appearing,  and  by  this  course  compelled  the  government  to  arrest  him.  He 
protested  against  this  course,  however,  declaring  '  that  he  could  never  know  where- 
fore  he  was  fined  except  it  were  for  petitioning,'  and  <  that  if  he  had  broken  any 
wholesome  law  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  he  was  ready  to  submit  to 
censure.'  He  was  bound  over  to  the  court  of  assistants.  He  there  appeared,  and 
again  claimed  to  know  what  law  he  had  violated.  He  was  told,  af\er  much  imuortu- 
nity,  that  '  the  oath  he  had  taken  was  a  law  to  him ;  and  besides  the  law  or  God 
which  we  were  to  judge  by  in  case  of  a  defect  of  an  express  law.'  Mr.  Hobart  re- 
plied that  the  law  of  Crod  admitted  various  interpretations.  He  demanded  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury.  The  result  of  this  trial  was  the  impo^tion  of  a  second  fine  on  Mr.  Hobart. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  he  attended  the  general  court  with  the  elders,  to  gvre 
their  advice  respecting  public  affairs,  he  was  advised  by  the  governor  to  retire,  because 
he  had  so  much  opposecl  authority ;  and  in  1647,  when  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  to  attend 
the  solemnization  of  a  marriage,  the  bridegroom  being  of  Hingham,  he  was  invited 
to  preach.  The  magistrates  sent  to  him  to  forbear,  for  this  among  other  reasons — 
*  that  his  spirit  had  been  discovered  to  be  adverse  to  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  gov- 
ernment, AND  BB  WAS  A  BOLD  MAN  AMD  W.OULD  SPEAK  HIS  MIND.'  " 

In  King  Philip's  war,  the  town  suffered  in  some  degree  from  the 
Incursions  of  the  Indians.  In  a  diary,  kept  by  Mr.  Hobart,  it  is 
noted  that  "on  the  19th  of  April,  1676,  John  Jacob  was  slfiin 
by  the  Indians  near  his  father^s  hoii^e.  He  went  out  with  his 
musket  to  shoot  the  deer  that  trespassed  upon  a  field  of  wheat, 
near  the  place  where  the  meeting-house  at  Glad  Tidings  Plain 
is  now  situated.  The  Indians,  who  had  secreted  themselves  in 
that  neighborhood  the  night  previous,  discovered  and  shot  Jacob 
nea^  the  field  of  wheat.  He  was  found  dead,  and  his  musket  was 
battered  to  pieces."  The  next  day  the  Indians  burnt  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  Joseph  Jones,  Anthony  Sprague,.  Israel  Hobart,  Nathan- 
iel Chubbuck  and  James  Whiton.  As  a  precaution  for  the  security 
of  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  assault  by  the  Indians,  garrison- 
houses  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  There 
were  also  three  forts,  but  the  date  of  their  erection  cannot  now 
be  ascertained ;  one  of  them  situated  on  the  hill,  which  at  that 
time  commanded  the  harbor,  (the  same  of  which  the  mounds  are 
still  visible  in  the  burying-yard,)  another  at  the  place  called  Fort 
Hill,  and  another  "  on  the  Plain  about  a  mile  from  the  harbor.*' 
There  is  a  frequent  mention  of  disbursements  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  selectmen's  book  of  records  about  this  time. 
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The  following  respecting  Hingham  is  from  the  ^'  Wonder-Work- 
ing Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour,  in  New  England." 

<<  At  this  time^  also,  came  to  shore  the  servant  of  Christ,  Master  Peter  Hnbbord, 
rHobart]  whom  the  Lord  was  jpleased  to  make  use  of  for  feeding  his  people  in  this 
Wildemesse,  being  called  to  Office  by  the  Church  of  Christ  at  the  Towne  of  Hingham, 
which  is  scituate  upon  the  Sea  coasts  South-east  of  Charles  River,  being  a  place 
nothing  inferior  to  their  Neighbours  for  scituation,  and  the  people  have  much  profited 
themselves  by  transporting  Timber,  Planke  ant^Mast  for  Shipping  to  the  Towne  of 
Boston,  as  also  Ceder  and  Pine-board  to  supply  the  wants  of  other  Townes,  and  also 
to  remote  parts,  even  as  far  as  Barbadoes.  They  want  not  Fish  for  themselves  and 
others  also.  This  Towne  consisted  of  about  sixty  Families ;  the  forme  is  somewhat 
intricate  to  describe,  by  reason  of  the  Seas  wasting  crookes,  where  it  beats  upon  a 
mouldering  shore,  yet  they  have  compleat  streetes  in  some  plac^.  The  people  joyned 
in  Church  covenant  in  this  place  were  much  about  an  hunored  soules,  but  have  been 
lessened  by  a  sad  unbrotherly  contention  which  fell  out  among  them,  wasting  them 
every  way,  continued  already  for  seven  yeares  space,  to  the  great  griefe  of  all  other 
churches,  who  held  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  unto  them  in  Brotherly  commu- 
nion, which  may  (the  Lord  helping)  demonstrate  to  all  the  true  Churches  of  Christ 
the  World  throughout,  although  they  be  distanced  by  place  or  Nation,  yet  ought  they 
never  to  take  up  such  an  Independent  way,  as  to  reject  the  advise  and  counsell  of 
each  other,"  dec, 

Benjamin  Lincobi^  a  major-general  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
was  a  native  of  this  town,  born  Jan.  23d,  1733.  The  following 
biographical  sketch  is  taken  from  Lord's  Lempriere's  Dictionary : 

"  His  advantages  for  education  were  limited,  and  until  the  age  of  forty  he  was  em- 
plmd  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  He  was,  however,  distinguished  for  judgment 
and  intelligence,  was  the  representative  of  the  town  in  the  provincial  assembly,  a 
colonel  of  the  militia,  secretary  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  a  member  of  the 
cooncil.  In  Febmaiy,  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier,  and  soon  after  major- 
general  in  the  provincial  army,  and  in  February,  1777,  a  major-general  on  the  conti- 
nental establishment.  His  services  were  conspicuous  towards  the  close  of  that  year 
in  the  northern  campaign.  He  was  second  in  command  in  the  army  which,  under 
General  Gates,  captured  the  British  under  Burgoyne.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Stillwater,  he  received  a  dangerous  wound  while  reconnoitring.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  bv  congress  to  take  the  command  in  the  southern  department,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  delegates  from  that  portion  of  the  Union.  After  a  number  of  infe- 
rior operations,  on  the  20th  June,  1779,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  British 
post  at  Stone-ferry.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Charleston,  and  attempted  its  defence, 
oat  was 'Compelled,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1780,  to  capitulate.  He  was  exchanged  in 
November,  *and  in  the  spring  following  joined  the  army  on  the  North  river.  At  the 
siege  of  Yorktown  he  commanded  a  central  division,  and  shared  largely  in  the  dangers 
and  triumphs  of  the  day.  He  was  designated  to  conduct  the  surrendering  army  to 
the  field  where  their  arms  were  deposited,  and  to  see  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation 
executed.  In  October,  1781,  congress  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  war  department, 
and  afterwards,  on  several  occasions,  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians. 
He  resigned  his  office  as  secretary  in  October,  1783,  and  received,  in  a  resolution  of 
congress,  a  flattering  expression  of  their  respect.  After  the  establishment  of  peace, 
he  returned  to  his  native  state,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  to  command  the  troops  em- 
ployed  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  that  state.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  propose  terms  of  indenmity  to  the  insurgents.  In  1788,  he  was 
chosen  lieutenant  governor.  The  following  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed  collector  of  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  This  office  he  held,  and  discharged  its  duties  greatly 
to  the  public  satisfaction,  until  the  increased  embarrassments  arising  from  the  restric- 
tions on  commerce  induced  him  to  resign,  in  January,  1809.  He  died  in  the  house  in 
which  he  was  bom,  May  9th,  1810,  aged  78.  General  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  president  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati 
of  Massachusetts.  He  published  several  letters  and  essays,  principally  on  subjects 
connected  with  natural  history." 
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HULL. 

Hull  is  the  least  populous  town  in  Massachusetts,  and,  except- 
ing Newburyport,  the  smallest  in  territory.  The  township  com- 
prises the  peninsula  of  Nantasket^  which  forms  the  south-eastern 
side  of  Boston  harbor.  The  town  is  formed  of  five  small  hills, 
connected  together  by  very  narrow  necks.  On  one  of  these  hills  is 
a  well,  ninety  feet  in  depth,  and  is  frequently  almost  full  of  water. 
The  principal  settlement  is  on  Nantasket  Head,  about  9  miles 
south-east  from  Boston,  by  water,  and  22  by  land,  via  Hingham. 
Population,  180.  From  twelve  to  eighteen  votes  are  usually  given 
at  the  elections. 

Hull  was  incorporated  in  1644,  and  was  once  a  place  of  some 
note.  In  the  records  of  the  general  court,  in  1647,  it  is  mentioned, 
"There  being  now  divers  fishermen  and  men  of  good  ability  in 
Hull,  who  may  comfortably  carry  on  the  affairs  of  a  town,  they 
are  enabled,  by  the  authority  of  this  court,"  &c.  It  is  believed 
that  this  place  formerly  had  several  Congregational  ministers,  the 
first  of  whom  was  Rev.  Zechaxiah  Whitman,  who  was  a  native 
of  Milford,  Con.  He  appears  to  have  been  settled  here  in  1670. 
Rev.  Ezra  Carpenter,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Veazie,  who  was  settled  in 
1753,  appear  to  have  been  the  next  regular  ministers.  In  1837, 
there  were  282  sheep;  wool  produced,  1,150  lbs.;  and  2  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  of  which  3,600  bushels  were 
made. 
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Kingston  was  set  oflf  as  a  parish  from  Plymouth,  in  1717,  by  the 
name  of  Jones'  River  parish.  It  is  supposed  that  the  river  in  this 
place,  and  consequently  the  parish,  received  their  names  from 
Capt.  Jones,  of  the  ship  May  Flower,  which  landed  the  fathers  at 
Plymouth.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  part  of  Plymouth,  with 
a  small  part  of  Plympton  and  Pembroke,  formed  the  parish  which 
was  set  oflf,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  eighty  families.  The 
persons  who  petitioned  to  be  made  a  distinct  parish  were  of  the 
following  names : — Bradford,  Bryant,  Cook,  West,  Hall,  Cushman, 
Holmes,  Eaton,  Stetson,  Puller,  Washburn,  Everson,  Mitchell, 
Hunt,  Brewster,  Little,  Gray,  Sturtevant,  West,  and  Fish.  TTie 
first  minister  ordained  here  was  Rev.  Joseph  Stacy ;  this  was  in 
1720.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1742,  and  dismissed  in  1745.  His  dismission  appears  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  his  being  a  follower  and  admirer  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield,  who  was  itinerating  through  the  coim- 
try,  and  causing  great  excitement  among  the  people.  The  inhabit- 
ants at  that  period  appear  to  have  been  prejudiced  against  Mr. 
Whitefield,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  eight  persons  to  prevent 
itinerant  preachers  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  town.  Mr.  Mac- 
carty was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Rand,  who.  was  installed 
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here  in  1746.    The  Rev.  Zephaniah  Willis,  the  fourth  minister^ 
was  ordained  in  1780. 

The  soil  of  Kingston  is  generally  thin  and  barren.  The  north- 
em  part  of  the  town  is  level ;  but  the  south  part  is  broken  and 
uneven.  The  most  elevated  ground  is  Monk's  Hill,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  near  Plymouth,  which  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  on  every  side.  Jeremy  Florio,  an  ingenious  Ekiglishman, 
mtroduced  the  art  of  casting  vessels  in  sand  into  this  place  before 
the  Revolution :  previous  to  that  time  all  iron  vessels  were  cast  on 
clay  moulds.  Mr.  Florio  died  in  Plympton,  in  1766,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  ninety  years.  There  are  3  churches  in  the  place,  2  Con- 
gregational (1  of  which  is  Unitarian)  smd  1  Baptist  Distance,  4 
miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  6  S.  of  Duxbury,  and  33  miles  S.  E.  of 
Boston.    Population,  1,371.    The  town  was  incorporated  in  1726. 


Sovtfheastem  view  of  Kingston. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Kingston,  as 
seen  from  near  the  residence  of  Col.  John  Thomas,  on  the  Pljrmouth 
road.  Col.  Thomas  is  the  son  of  major-general  Thomas,  who 
perished  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  Chamblee ;  his  house  was 
on  the  spot  where  his  son  now  resides.  Jones'  river,  a  winding 
stream,  passes  at  the  foot  of  the  elevated  ground  on  which  the 
principal  part  of  the  village  is  situated.  The  village  consists  of 
upwards  of  60  dwelling-houses,  uncommonly  well  built,  and  neat 
in  their  general  appearance.  The  first  building,  with  a  spire,  seen 
on  the  left,  is  the  old  Baptist  church ;  the  building  seen  between 
the  trees,  with  two  spires,  is  the  Unitarian  church,  which  is  the 
largest  house  of  worship  in  the  place,  and  is  somewhat  novel  in  its 
construction.  The  new  Baptist  church  and  the  Orthodox  Congre- 
gational church,  without  a  spire,  are  to  the  eastward.  In  1837,  there 
were  19  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  tonnage, 
1,491 ;  codfish  caught,  14,214  quintals ;  value,  $42,242 ;  mackerel 
caught,  886  barrels ;  value,  $6,348 ;  hands  employed,  176.     "  Ves-' 
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sels  built,  19;  toimaee  of  the  same,  3,326;  value  of  the  same, 
$172,500;  hands  employed,  40."    There  were  3  forges;  96  tons 
.of  bar-iron  were  manufactured;  value,   ^9,600;   there  were  2 
nail  factories  and  1  axe,  and  3  manufactories  for  cutlery. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
grave-yard  by  the  Unitarian  church : — 

Miss  Lucy  Little,  deceased  Sept.  29, 1756|  aged  S7  years  5  months. 
Keaoer  !  beneath  this  monumental  pile  is  laid 
What  once  was  beauty  and  a  spotless  maid.  ^ 

Here  was  each  virtue  and  each  Grace  combined ; 
Fair  was  her  form,  but  fairer  was  her  mind. 
So  bright  in  her  the  sex^s  virtues  shone, 
They  seemed  all  center'd  in  this  maid  alone. 
The  harmony  of  life  thus  kept  intire, 
She  joined  at  death  the  fair  angelic  quire  ,* 
The  fair  angelic  quire  with  joy  confest 
They  ne'er  had  welcomed  a  more  charming  guest. 
Led  by  th'  admiring  throng,  she  takes  her  seat, 
And  half  an  Angel  Here,  now  shines  above  compleat. 

In  memory  of  the  Boy^-  Mr.  William  Rand,  died  March  y«  I4*  1779,  aged  79  years 
wanting  7  days. 

Here's  one  who  long  had  ran  the  Christian  Baoe ; 
Kindly  relieved  reclines  his  hoary  head. 
And  sweetly  slumbering  in  this  dark  embrace 
Listens  the  welcome  sound,  "  Arise  y«  dead.*' 

Here  lies  deposited  what  was  mortal  of  Ann  Warren  Sever,  daughter  to  the  Hon, 
WilJinm  Sever  Esq.,  &  Sarah  his  wife,  who  died  Jan'-  y*  19*»  1788,  Anno  Etatis  25. 
«  How  oft  I  gaz'd  prophetically  sad. 
How  oft  I  saw  her  dead  while  yet  in  smiles! 
In  smiles  she  sunk  her  grief  to  lessen  mine. 
She  spoke  me  comfort,  &  increased  my  pain." 
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itfARSHFiELD  "was  incorporated  in  1640.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Bulkley  (the  son  of  the  nrst  minister  of  Concord)  was  the  first 
minister.  He  was  ordained  about  the  time  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated. His  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Arnold,  who  was  settled 
here  in  1669,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  thirty-five  years. 
Rev.  Edward  Thompson,  the  next  in  succession,  was  settled  in 
1696 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Gardner,  in  1707,  who 
continued  in  the  ministry  upwards  of  thirty-one  years.  His  suc- 
cessors, Messrs.  Hill,  Green,  and  Brown,  were  all  settled  and  dis- 
missed in  a  period  of  twenty-three  years.  Rev.  William  Shaw, 
D.  D.,  the  eighth  minister,  was  settled  in  1766,  and  continued  in 
the  pastoral  office  more  than  half  a  century.  The  first  minister  of 
the  Second  church  was  Rev.  Atherton  Wales,  who  was  settled  in 
1739;  he  was  pastor  fifty-six  years,  and  died  in  1796,  aged  ninety- 
two.    Rev.  Elijah  Leonard  was  his  successor. 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  having  two  considerable 
streams :  one  called  North  river,  which  divides  the  town  from 
Scituate,  and  South  river,  a  stream  passing  tibrough  the  central 
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Southwestern  view  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster's  Houses  in  Marshfield. 


part  of  the  town.  The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Hon..  Daniel  Webster,  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  town,  and  is  about  30  miles  from  Boston.  His  farm, 
which  is  stated  to  consist  of  about  1,000  acres,  comprises  some  of 
the  best  lands  in  the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of 
pleasant  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  fine  distant  view  of  the 
ocean.  "  This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Plymouth,  and  was 
formerly  called  Rexham.  Peregrine  WhUe,  the  first  EngUsh  child 
bom  in  New  England,  died  in  this  town,  July  20th,  1704,  aged  83. 
A  grandson  of  Governor  Carver  lived  here  to  the  age  of  icfe,  and 
in  1775  was  at  work  in  the  same  field  with  his  son,  grandson,  and 
great-grandson,  who  had  also  an  infant  son  in  the  house,  making 
nve  generations.  Edward  Winslow,  some  years  governor  of  Ply- 
mouth colony,  resided  in  this  town."  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton 
mills,  1,896  spindles;  cotton  cloth  manufactured,  172,366  yards ; 
value  $21,800 ;  males  employed,  10 ;  females,  42.  There  was  also 
1  air  and  cupola  furnace,  and  1  nail  factory.  There  are  6  churches, 
3  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist.  Popu- 
lation, 1,660. 


The  following  is  from  a  monument  in  this  town  : 

Here  lies  the  ashes  of  the  reverend,  learned,  and  pious  Mr.  Edwakd  Toicpsoir,  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Marshfield,  who  suddenly  departed  this  life,  16  March,  1705,  anno 
sBtatis  suae  40. 


Here,  in  a  tyrant's  hand,  doth  captive  lie 

A  rare  syncmab  of  divinity. 

Old  patriarcoo,  proplvtB,  gospel  bishops  meet 


Under  deep  silence,  in  tlieir  winding-sheet ; 
All  rest  a  while,  in  hopes,  and  full  intent. 
When  their  king  calls,  to  sit  in  parliainenL 


MIDDLEBOROUGH. 

This  place  before  its  incorporation,  in  1660,  went  by  its  Indian 
name  Namasket.    The  Indians  were  formerly  numerous  in  this 
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township,  being  governed  by  a  noted  sachem  called  Tisptzcan,  In 
the  account  given  of  Middleborough  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Coll. 
Mass.  Hist*.  Soc.,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Backus  says : 

"  When  our  Pl3niioath  fathers  first  sent  two  messengers  to  visit  old  Massasoit,  in 
July,  1621,  they  lodged  the  first  night  at  Namasket,  where  so  many  Indians  had  died 
a  few  years  before  that  the  living  could  not  bury  the  dead ;  but  *  their  skulls  and 
bones  appeared  in  many  places,  where  their  dwellings  had  been.'  Namasket  is  that 
part  of  Middleborough  where  the  English  began  their  plantation,  and  had  increased 
to  about  sixteen  families  before  Philip  began  his  war,  m  June,  1675.  As  soon  as  it 
brake  out,  they  removed  away,  as  did  also  the  friendly  Indians,  to  Plymouth  and  other 
eastern  places.  Philip  had  been  very  conversant  here  j  and  because  his  friend  John 
Sausaman  informed  the  English  of  his  preparations  for  war,  Sausaman  was  mur- 
dered on  a  frozen  pond,  at  Assowamset,  and  the  execution  of  his  murderers  hastened 
on  the  war.  And  in  the  time  of  it,  Philip  once  sent  an  army  to  waylay  Capt.  Church, 
in  Assowamset  Neck,  which  is  in  the  south  part  of  Middleborough.  He  was  also 
defeated  in  attempting  to  cross  a  river  upon  a  tree  which  had  fallen  over  it.  This  was 
the  river  between  Middleborough  and  Bridgewater.'' 

Middleborough  is  one  of  the  largest  townships  in  the  state,  being 
15  miles  in  length,  and  averages  about  9  in  width,  and  is  chiefly  a 
pine  plain.     There  are  numerous  ponds  in  the  town,  of  which  the 


Village  of  Four  Comers,  Middleborough. 

Assawamset  and  Long  Ponds  are  the  largest.  The  outlet  of  these 
ponds  produces  an  extensive  water-power.  Bog  iron  ore  was  once 
extensively  used  in  this  town,  till  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
an  abundance  of  much  purer  ore  to  be  found  in  the  Assawamset 
pond.  There  are  also  some  indications  of  anthracite  coal.  There 
are  in  the  town  8  houses  of  worship,  4  Baptist,  3  Congregational, 
and  1  Methodist. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  village  of  Four  Comers,  the  princi- 
pal settlement  in  Middleborough,  as  it  is  seen  southward  of  the 
village,  upon  the  Wareham  road.  The  village  consists  of  about 
50  dwelling-houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Baptist  church, 
and  academy,  the  spires  of  which  are  seen  in  the  distance  in  the 
central  part  of  the  engraving.  This  place  is  15  miles  from  Ply- 
65 
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mouth,  20  from  New  Bedford,  11  from  Taimton,  14  from  Waie- 
ham,  and  34  from  Boston.  Population,  5,005.  In  1837,  tfiere 
were  2  cotton  mills,  2,384  spindles ;  553,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth 
were  manufactured;  value,  $39,710;  males  employed,  21; 
females,  67.  There  were  3  manufactories  of  shovels,  spades,  and 
forks ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $52,600 ;  hands  employed, 
42;  capital  invested,  $22,000;  there  were  2  forges,  1  air  and 
cupola  furnace,  and  1  nail  factory;  12,500  straw  bonnets  were 
manufactured,  valued  at  $40,505.  Value  of  tacks  manu&ctured, 
$13,000 ;  15  males  and  4  females  were  employed.  Value  of  boards 
and  lumber,  $11,112 ;  value  of  shingles,  $5,616. 

The  first  planters  of  Middleborough  came  mainly  from  Plymouth  j  they  returned 
here  after  Philip's  war,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Fuller  preached  to  them  until  a  churdi  was 
formed  among  them,  and  he  was  ordained  their  pastor,  in  1694.  He  died,  greatly 
lamented,  in  1695,  aged  66.  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer  was  the  second  minister,  but  his 
habits  were  such  that  he  was  deposed  from  his  office.  The  third  minister  was  Bey. 
Peter  Thacher,  who  was  ordained  in  1709,  and  was  a  faithful  and  successful  minister 
for  nearly  thirty-five  years ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Sylvanus  Conant,  who  was  ordained 
in  1745.  Mr.  Couant  died  of  the  small-pox,  in  1777,  and  his  successor  was  Bev. 
Joseph  Barker,  who  was  ordained  in  1781.  A  second  precinct  was  formed  in  the 
south-west  part  of  Middleborough,  including  a  part  of  Taunton,  in  1719.  About  the 
year  1724,  a  church  being  constituted  therein,  Rev.  Benjamin  Ruggles  was  ordained 
pastor,  and  continued  with  them  about  thirty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Caleb 
Turner,  who  was  ordained  in  1761.  In  1743,  a  third  precinct  was  constituted  in  the 
north-west  part  of  Middleborough,  including  a  part  oT  Bridgewater.  A  church  was 
formed  there  in  1756,  and  the  next  vear  Rev.  Solomon  Reed  was  installed  their  pastor ; 
he  died  in  1785,  and  was  succeeded  in  1787  by  Rev.  David  Gurney. 

Tilicut  precinct  was  constituted  in  1743.  A  kind  of  an  Independent  church  was 
formed  here  in  1748,  and  Rev.  Isaac  Backus  was  ordained  their  pastor  in  the 
same  year.  A  regular  Baptist  church  was  formed  here  in  1756,  and  Mr.  Backus 
was  installed  pastor.  The  second  Baptist  church  in  Middleborough  originated  in  the 
following  manner :  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  discovered  such  evils  in  Mr.  Palmer  as  gave 
a  turn  to  his  mind  about  principles.  He  adopted  the  .sentiments  of  the  Baptists,  and 
joined  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Swanzey,  which  is  the  first  of  that  denomination  in 
Massachusetts.  In  1717,  he  removed  into  Assowamset,  being  the  first  English  iamily 
who  settled  in  that  neck  of  land.  A  Baptist  church  was  formed  here  in  1757,  and  Mr. 
Hinds  was  ordained  their  pastor  next  year.  The  third  Baptist  church  was  constituted 
in  the  south-east  comer  of  Middleborough,  near  Carver  and  Wareham,  in  1761,  and 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Jones  was  ordained  pastor  the  same  year.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev. 
Asa  Hunt,  from  Braintree,  who  was  ordained  in  1771 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Nelson,  the  grandson  of  the  first  Baptist  in  Middleborough  -,  he  was  ordained  in 
1794. 


NORTH    BRIDGEWATER. 

This  place  was  a  part  of  Bridgewater  until  1821.  In  1738,  the 
north  part  of  the  west  parish,  and  a  small  part  of  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  east  parish,  were  incorporated  into  a  precinct,  and 
called  the  north  parish.    It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1821. 

The  Rev.  John  Porter  was  their  first  pastor ;  he  was  ordained  in  1740,  and  died  in 
1802,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age  and  the  62d  of  his  ministry.  Rev.  Asa  Meech,  his  suc- 
cessor, was  ordained  in  1800,  and  dismissed  by  a  mutual  council  in  1811 ;  he  was 
afterwards  installed  in  Canterbury,  in  Connecticut.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Daniel 
Huntington,  who  was  ordained  in  18 12;^  ^^  ^  history  of  Bridgewater  in  1818,  which 
then  consisted  of  four  parishes,  it  is  stated  that  Mi.  Huntington's  salary  was  1700, 
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which  was  the  highest  in  town.  The  following  is  also  stated :— "  It  is  very  remarka- 
ble," (says  the  writer^  "  that  each  of  the  Congregational  parishes  are  now  enjoying 
the  labors  of  their  third  minister.  The  general  longevity  of  their  pastors  is  also 
worthy  of  notice.  Tour  of  them,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  J.  Angier,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Porter,  who  were  contemporaries,  hved  to  the  great  ages,  respectively,  of  86,  86,  83, 
87,  and  died  in  the  62d,  63d,  60th,  and  62d  year  of  their  ministry.  These,  with  Mr. 
Keith,  who  was  76,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Angier,  who  was  62  years  of  age,  are  the  only 
ministers  that  ever  died  in  town." 


Southern  tfiero  of  North  Bridgemater. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  North 
Bridgewater,  which  is  a  large,  flourishing,  and  well-built  village^ 
consisting  of  upwards  of  100  dwelling-houses.  There  are  three 
churches  in  the  village,  2  Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unita- 
rian,) and  1  New  Jerusalem.  There  is  a  Methodist  church  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town.  Population,  2,701.  Distance,  25  miles 
from  Plymouth,  13  to  Taunton,  and  20  from  Boston.  The  town- 
ship is  generally  level,  and  well  watered  by  springs  and  brooks ; 
the  soil  is  varied ;  some  parts  are  strong  and  fertile,  some  excellent 
for  tillage,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  meadow  land.  Iron 
was  formerly  manufactured  here  to  some  extent.  TThe  majiufac- 
ture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  a  very  important  branch  of  business  in 
this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  79,000  pairs  of  boots  and  22,300 
of  shoes  manufactured,  the  value  of  which  was  $184,200 ;  males 
employed,  750;  females,  375.  There  were  3  manufactories  of 
chairs  and  cabinet  ware;  the  value  of  articles  manufactured, 
$38,500 ;  hands  employed,  39.  There  is  a  cotton  mill  and  some 
other  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  limits  of  the  town. 
.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  was  a  New  Jerusalem  church  in 
this  place.  The  following,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  of  this  de- 
nomination, is  believed  to  be  a  correct  summary  of  its  leading 
doctrines : 

"  Nbw  JsRiniALBH  Chdxch.— Emanuel  Swadenfaorg,  who,  under  Providence,  communicated  t«  the 
world  the  truths  of  the  new  dispensation,  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  the  year  1683.  He  waa 
the  son  of  a  bisbop,  and  was  educated  with  much  care.    He  made  rapid  adyancement  in  all  the  bnmcbca 
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of  odocMlon  tauf  ht  at  ihti  period.  He  tnTBHed  much,  end  wm  on  temw  of  Intlmaey  whh  the  leamsd 
men  of  that  period.  Previoua  to  the  rear  1743,  he  published  many  philosophical  works.  Manj  new 
obaerrationa  and  discoveries  are  traced  in  these  works,  which  philoaophera  of  a  later  period  hare  dahned 
as  their  owa 

"  In  1743.  ha  was  called  to  perform  higher  duties ;  in  reference  to  which  he  cays,  '  I  hare  been  called 
to  a  holy  office  by  the  Lord  himself,  who  most  graciously  manifested  himself  in  person  to  me,  his  serrant. 
In  the  year  1743;  when  he  opened  my  sight  lo  the  view  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  granted  ma  the  privi- 
lege of  convereiiTg  with  spirits  and  anireli. '  '  From  that  time  I  besan  to  print  and  pubUah  various  areana 
that  have  been  seen  by  me,  or  revealed  to  me ;  as  respecting  heaven  and  ncll,  the  state  of  man  aAer  death, 
the  true  worship  of  God,  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word ;  with  many  other  more  important  mauen  coa* 
ducive  to  salvation  and  true  wUiom.' 

'*  His  works  were  all  written  in  Latin.  His  theological  works  comprise,  in  English,  about  27  rolumea 
octaro,  and  are  as  follows,  not  regarding  the  order,  as  lo  time,  in  which  they  were  Vrii ten: 

"  1.  The  Four  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  viz.  concerning  the  Lord, 
concerning  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  concerning  Faith,  and  concerning  Life.  The  above 
were  originally  published  separately,  and  are  small  works.  2.  The  New  Jerusalem 
and  its  Heavenly  Doctrines.  3.  A  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New 
Church.  These  are  also  small  works.  4.  The  True  Christian  Religion,  or  the  Uni- 
versal Theology  of  the  New  Church.    This  comprises  about  800  pages  octavo, 

"  The  works  shore  onumerated  treat  more  particularly  of  doctrinal  subjerts.  The  doctrine  cnncemfaiff 
the  Lord  may  be  considered  as  one  of  :he  most  importance.  It  is  now  revealed,  that  the  Lord  is  one,  both  in 
essence  and  person :  that  there  is  a  divine  trinity  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  consisting  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  These  three  make  one  person,  as  the  soul,  body,  and  their  operation,  make  one  roan. 
Ooncemmg  redemptkm,  it  is  now  shown  that  the  Divine  assumed  a  human  nature  and  dwelt  with  man, 
whereby  a  way  was  opened  in  the  which  those  who  had  aliennted  them^ielves  from  Him,  might,  consist- 
ently with  their  freedom,  be  restored.  It  is  fully  shown  that  there  was  the  same  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
the  Divine  to  save  man  before  as  after  the  advent ;  but  men  had  become  m  corrupt,  and  had  reraored 
themselves  so  far  from  divine  influences,  that  the  divine  endeavor  to  save  became  comparatively  inopera- 
tive. Omnipotence  alone  cannot  save ;  if  so,  all  would  at  once  be  save<1,  and  even  demons  be  converted 
into  angels.  The  sufferings  of  the  assumed  humanity  were  endured,  that  man  mi?ht  in  freedom  be  rscon- 
cUed  to  his  Maker,  and  not  to  reconcile  the  Father  to  the  world— The  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  are 
Terr  fully  and  freely  contrasted  with  those  which  usually  prevail.  They  are  explained  with  sfanpliciiy, 
and  with  none  of  the  persuasive  means  usually  adopted  to  produce  converts.  The  same  onone  is  abo 
adopted  by  the  receivers  of  the  New  Church  doctrines.  ThoM  who  are  satisfied  with  the  doctrines  which 
now  prevail  In  the  Christian  church  will  have  no  desire  to  embrace  those  of  the  New  Church ;  and  while 
thev  are  thus  satisfied  these  doarinee  can  do  them  no  good.  But  all,  of  whatever  sect,  who  are  peiptexed 
with  the  dogmas  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  may  here  find  relief.  Tlie  trinitarian,  whose  mind 
la  troubled  with  the  idea  of  a  division  of  the  divine  essence  into  three  persons,  or  something  equivalent 
thereto,  may  here  have  hb  doubts  dispelled,  and  be  enabled  to  see  a  divine  trinity  in  the  person  of  the  Savior. 
The  conscientious  Uuilarian,  who  cherishes  the  idea  of  a  unitv  in  the  Godhead,  and  is  nevertheleas  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  attribute  of  divinity  from  the  Savior,  and  is  thus  perplexed  with  doubts,  may  here  be  able 
to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Savior  into  true  divinity,  and  into  a  oneness  with  the  Father.  The  Univer- 
aalbt,  who  may  not  have  confirmed  himself  in  that  belief,  but  is  unable  to  see  how  a  being  of  pure  lovs 
can  punish,  may  hen  be  led  to  see  that  the  Lord  punishes  no  one;  that  the  divine  InJluence  la  equally 
beatowad  upon  all,  but  that  It  It  differently  received  by  men. 

"  5.  The  Wisdom  of  Angels  concerning  the  Divine  Love  and  the  Divine  Wisdom. 
6.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Angels  concerning  the  Divine  Providence.  These  two  make 
about  500  pa^  octavo.  7.  The  Nature  of  the  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the 
Body,  which  is  supposed  to  take  place  either  by  Physical  Influx,  or  by  Spiritual  Inflox, 
or  by  Pre-established  Harmony.  This  is  a  small  work.  8.  Delights  of  Wisdom  con- 
earning  Conjugial  Love,  &c.    About  500  pages  octavo. 

'<  In  the  treatise  here  numbered  5,  it  is  snown  that  the  Lord  appears  in  the  spiritual 
world  as  a  sun ;  that  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  world  resemble  each  other  in  ap- 
pearance ;  that  the  mind  and  the  body  of  man  correspond,  and  that  the  former  acts 
upon,  fills,  moves  and  controls  the  latter ;  that  man  has  a  spiritual  body  within  the 
natural  bodj,  having  similar  sensations  to  the  latter,  but  in  a  higher  degree ;  and  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  man  continues  a  living  being  in  human  form,  with  all  his 
powers,  faculties  and  sensations  entire.  Concerning  the  Divine  Providence,  our  limits 
will  not  enable  us  to  speak.  Suffice  to  say,  it  is  clearly  shown,  that  however  mys- 
teriously the  lot  of  some  may  be  cast  in  this  life,  yet,  with  each  and  every  individual, 
bis  best  possible  future  and  eternal  happiness  is  every  moment  provided  for,  although 
at  the  time  in  a  way  unknown  to  him,  yet  in  a  manner  the  best  which  his  state  ^1 
admit  of.  Of  meurriage,  it  is  shown  that  man  after  death  continues  male  and  female ; 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  material  body  offers  no  violence  to  the  mind  or  soul,  by 
which  so  important  a  feature  as  that  of  a  distinctness  of  the  sex  is  obliterated.  In 
the  most  ancient  church,  called  the  golden  age,  men  saw  and  acknowled^  their  con. 
jugial  relationship  to  be  one  with  the  church  in  them ;— that  the  church  m  fact  formed 
and  constituted  this  relationship ;  and  on  leaving  the  natural  world  that  relationship 
continued  and  became  eternal.  The  effort  on  the  part  of  Divine  Providence  is  to 
restore  this  lost,  but  happy  condition  of  the  church. 

<<  9.  Arcana  Ccnlestia,  or  Heavenly  Mysteries,  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or 
tha  Word  of  the  Lord,  manifested  and  laid  open ;  beginning  with  the  Book  or  Genesis. 
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Twelve  Tolames,  octavo.  10.  Apocalypse  Bevealed ;  wherein  aie  disclosed  the  arcana 
therein  foretold,  which  have  hitherto  remained  concealed.  Two  volumes,  octavo.  11. 
The  Apocalypse  Explained.    Six  volumes,  octavo. 

"In  these  works  the  apiiitual  sense  of  the  sacred  scriptures  is  unfolded.  The  Word  is  written  acconi« 
Ing  to  the  laws  of  corresp(Hidence  of  natural  with  spiritual  things,  and  thus  differs  from  all  other  hooks. 
A  work  written  by  a  man  necessarily  proceeds  from  affections  finite  and  limited ;  the  truths  in  which  his 
affection  or  love  are  embodied  are  finite  and  limited.  The  writer  has  in  view  some  end  which  he  wishes 
to  accomplish,  and  the  truths  which  he  ex-presses  in  words  are  as  limited  as  tlie  end  and  cause  from 
which  they  proceed.  The  words  written  are  but  a  mirror,  in  which  are  seen  the  affect  ions  and  thoughts, 
the  end  and  motives  qf  the  writer.  But  the  Infinite  Mind,  or  the  Supreme  Good,  in  dictating  the  word 
through  the  inspired  writers,  could  have  had  nothing  leas  in  view  than  the  best  possible  good  of  the  whole 
human  race.  An  object  short  of  this,  and  means  employed  of  which  any  thing  shtirt  of  perfection  can  be 
predicated,  must  imply  something  short  of  infinity  in  the  Divine  Being,  and  render  improper  the  expres- 
sion, '  Word  of  God,'  as  applied  to  the  sacred  scriptures.  It  is  impossible  for  man  to  adapt  truths  to  all 
men,  or  to  all  states  of  mind;  it  is  equally  impossible  for  the  Divine  to  do  less.  It  is  on  account  of  the 
adaptatfcm  of  truths  to  all  mankind,  that  the  Word  of  God  is  capable  of  being  received  in  such  a  variety 
of  different  ways,  and  not  because  truths  thenoselves  are  at  variance  with  each  other.  The  sphere  of  the 
divine  operation  is  not  limited  to  a  select  few,  who  are  thought  to  be,  or  who  really  are,  better  than  others, 
but  extends  to  all.  '  If  I  ascend  np  into  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art 
there.'  When  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  is  opened,  the  infinite  love  and  mercy  of  God  are  seen  in 
ezpreasions  whnh  seem  to  imply  in  him  anger  ana  wrath,  and  the  immutability  of  tiod  is  seen  in  those 
which  seem  to  imply  in  him  repentance  and  change  of  purpose. 

12.  *f  A  Treatise  concerning  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  of  the  wonderfal  things  therein 
heard  and  seen.  About  400  pages,  octavo.  13.  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Last  Judg- 
ment and  the  Destruction  of  6abylon ;  showing  that  all  the  predictions  contained  in  the 
Apocalypse  are  at  this  day  fulfilled  j  being  a  testimony  of  things  heard  and  seen.  14. 
A  Contmuation  concerning  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Spiritual  World.  These  are 
small  works. 

"  In  the  treatise  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  it  is  shown  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  live 
in  societies  distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  all  are  associated  according  to  their  seve- 
ral states  and  different  dispositions — that  the  hajipiness  of  heaven  consists  in  a  life  of 
usefulness,  and  thence  of  activity.  The  unhappiness  of  the  wicked  does  not  consist 
in  their  being  rejected,  punished,  and  cast  into  hell  by  the  Lord,  for  this  is  not  the  case ; 
they  separate  themselves  from  the  good,  and  form  associations  with  evil  spirits,  because 
they  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  their  society ;  but  their  misery  consists  in  hating 
and  despising  others,  in  having  all  theif  thoughts  and  affections  centered  in  themselves 
— thus  m  livmg  contrary  to  the  order  of  heaven." 
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Tffls  town  was  incorporated  in  1711.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Lewis 
was  ordained  the  first  minister,  in  1712,  and  continued  in  the  pas- 
toral office  about  39  years.  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  succeeded  him 
in  the  ministry  at  the  close  of  1764,  and  continued  in  the  pastoral 
office  34  years.  He  died  in  1788,  aged  83,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Whitman,  who  continued  in  the  ministry  about  9  years.  A 
son  of  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley,  missionary  among  the  Marshpee 
Indians,  next  succeeded ;  he  continued  in  the  ministry  at  this  place 
about  16  months,  when  he  died.  In  1801,  Rev.  Morrell  Allen  was 
ordained  the  next  pastor. 

"  This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Duxbury,  and  with  that 
town  was  called  MaiakeesU  by  the  Indians.  Here  was  the  first 
saw-mill  in  Plymouth  colony,  and  the  only  one  in  the  colony  for 
more  than  iforty  years  after  its  settlement."  North  river  separates 
this  town  from  Hanover,  and  two  of  its  considerable  branches  rise 
from  several  ponds  in  this  town.  This  stream  is  quite  narrow, 
but  deep,  and  very  crooked.  Two  companies  were  incorporated  in 
this  town  in  1814  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
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with  capitals  of  $100,000  each.  In  1S37,  there  was  1  cotton 
mill,  1  cupola  furnace,  2  tack  factories,  and  2  shingle  mills. 
"  Nimiber  of  vessels  built,  8 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  1000  j  value 
of  the  same,  ^40,000;  hands  employed,  8."  Population,  1,258. 
Distance,  12  miles  from  Plymouth,  9  from  Scituate  Harbor,  and  27 
from  Boston. 


PLYMOUTH. 

Plymouth,  the  first  permanent  settlement  by  civilized  man  in 
New  England,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  harbor  on  the  south- 
western part  of  Massachusetts  bay.  Its  Indian  name  was  PatuxeL 
It  is  built  on  the  shore,  upon  an  easy  declivity,  beneath  the  brow 
of  an  extensive  pine  plain.  The  declivity  is  about  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  upwards  of  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  soil  of  this  tract  is  good,  but  that  of  the  plain  is  of  but  little 
value.  The  harbor  is  formed  partly  by  a  beach,  extending  three 
miles  northerly  from  the  mouth  of  Eel  brook,  south  of  the  village. 
This  beach,  which  serves  to  break  the  waves  rolling  in  from 
Massachusetts  bay,  has  been  much  damaged  by  violence,  and  in 
former  years  even  the  safety  of  the  harbor  has  been  endangered. 
Large  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  town,  as  well  as  by 
the  state,  ana  recently  by  the  general  government,  for  the  repair 
and  preservation  of  the  beach,  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  harbor.  The  township  of  Plymouth  was  once  much  larger 
than  it  is  at  present ;  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  very  largest,  in  point 
of  territory,  in  the  state.  It  extends  on  the  coast  about  sixteen 
miles  from  north  to  south.  The  land  is  generally  hilly,  barren, 
and  sandy;  but  a  border  of  considerable  extent  on  the  seaboard 
consists  of  a  rich  loamy  soil.  Numerous  small  streams  cross  the 
township  in  various  directions,  and  there  are  more  than  fifty  per- 
manent ponds,  and  more  than  3000  acres  are  covered  with  water. 

Plymouth  village  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  It 
is  a  port  of  entry,  and  county  town — ^30  miles  north-west  of  Barn- 
stable, 25  easterly  of  Taunton,  35  south-easterly  of  Boston,  and 
439  miles  from  Washington.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  but  not  of 
sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels.  A  considerable  number  of 
vessels  belong  here,  most  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  and 
coasting  business.  There  are  in  tlie  village  2  banks — the  "  Old 
Ck)lony  Bank"  and  "Plymouth  Bank,"  each  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000;  and  '*The  Marine  Insurance  Company,"  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000.  In  1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills ;  number  of 
spindles,  3,764;  yards  of  cotton  cloth  manufactured,  706,810; 
value,  $61,081 ;  males  employed,  27 ;  females,  67.  There  were  3 
nail  factories ;  1,500  tons  of  nails  were  manufactured ;  vcdue, 
$200,000 ;  hands  employed,  50.  There  were  45  vessels  employed 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery ;  29,058  quintals  of  codfish  and 
1,436  barrels  of  mackerel  were  taken ;  value,  $95,574 ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 362.    There  were  4  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery; 
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tonnage,  1,300;  hands  employed,  100;  47,250  gallons  of  sperm  oil 
and  47,250  of  whale  oil  were  obtained ;  value,  $59,062.  There 
were  2 cordage  manufactories;  value  of  cordage  manufactured, 
$177,625 ;  hands  employed,  1 35.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Among  the  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice,  there  is  the 
court-house,  the  church  of  the  first  society,  a  gothic  structure,  and 
the  monumental  edifice,  or  Pilgrim  Hall,  There  are  in  the  whole 
eight  places  of  worship  in  the  town,  5  Congregational,  2  Baptist, 
and  1  Universal ist.     Population,  5,034. 

The  village  of  Plymouth  is  compactly  built,  and  for  the  space 
of  half  a  mile  north  and  south  from  the  town  square  very  few 
building  lots  are  unoccupied.  "  Not  a  dwelling-house  of  ancient 
date  or  antique  form  now  remains  in  town.  Those  recently  erected 
are  in  the  style  of  modern  architecture,  and  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  buildings  in  the  place  are  painted  of  a  light  color,  and 
exhibit  an  air  of  neatness  and  elegance."  This  is  a  place  of  resort 
for  stranger3  during  the  sunmier  season,  and  no  true-born  son  of 
New  England  can  visit  this  place,  consecrated  by  the  "  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  without  emotion. 


Pilgrim  Holly  Plymouth. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  Pilgrim  Hall.  This 
edifice  is  situated  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  its  situation  presents  a  full  view  of  the  outer  harbor. 
The  corner-stone  of  this  building  was,  with  appropriate  solenmities, 
laid  on  the  first  of  September,  1824.  The  building  was  not  entirely 
completed  till  1834.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  de- 
posited in  an  excavation  made  in  the  corner-stone  for  the  purpose. 

"  Deposits. — Sermon  deliyered  at  Plymouth  by  Robert  Cushman,  December  12th, 
1621.— First  newspaper  printed  in  the  Old  Colony,  by  Nathaniel  Coverly,  at  Plymouth, 
in  1786.— Coins  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Massachusetts.— Odes  composea  for  the 
Anniversary. — Constitution  of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  and  the  names  of  its  members. — 
Daniel  Webster's  Century  Oration  for  1820.— Massachusetts  Register. — Old  Colony 
Memorial,  began  in  May,  1822,  by  Allen  Danforth.— Columbian  Centinel,  by  Benjamin 
Russell,  containing  an  account  of  the  entry  of  General  Lafayette  into  the  dty  of 
Boston. — Plate—*  In  grateful  memory  of  our  ancestors  who  exiled  themselves  from 
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their  native  cauntryi  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  here  saocessfally  laid  the  fonndatioa 
of  Freedom  and  Empire,  December  xxii.  A.  D.  MIX^XX.  their  descendants,  the  Pilgrim 
Society,  have  raised  this  edifice,  August  xxxi.  A.  D.  MDCCCXXIV.  A.  Fajlus, 
AacHiTECT.    J.  ic  A.  S.  Taylor,  Buildeks.    H.  Morse,  Sc.'  " 

In  1834,  Col.  Sargent,  of  Boston,  presented  to  the  Pilgrim  Societ7 
his  valuable  painting,  representing  the  landing  of  the  Fathers  from 
the  May  Flower,  in  1620.  This  painting,  which  decorates  the  walls 
of  the  Pilgrim  Hall,  is  valued  at  $3,000.  It  is  about  13  by  16 
feet,  and  represents  all  the  prominent  persons  in  the  colony  who 
first  landed,  being  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  acquisition. 
Among  the  antiquities  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  theie 
is  an  antique  chair,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Governor  Carver — 
the  identical  sword-blade  used  by  Captain  Miles  Standish — the 
identical  cap  worn  by  King  Phihp— and  a  variety  of  implements 
wrought  of  stone  by  the  natives,  such  as  axes,  tomahawks,  arrow- 
heads, &c. 

The  following  account  of  the  first  celebration  of  the  landing  of 
the  Fathers  is  taken  from  Dr.  Thacher's  History  of  Plymouth, 
second  edition,  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  work,  published  by 
Messrs.  Marsh,  Capen  and  Lyon,  Boston,  1835- 

"  Friday,  December  22,  (1769.>--The  Old  Colony  Club,  agreeably  to  a  vote  passed  the 
18th  instant,  met,  in  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  their  worthy  ancestors  in  this 
place.  On  the  morning  of  the  said  day,  after  discharging  a  cannon,  was  hoisted  upon 
the  hall  an  elegant  silk  flag,  with  the  following  inscription,  <  Old  CoUrmfy  1620.'  At 
11  o'clock.  A-  M.,  the  members  of  the  club  anpeared  at  the  hall,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rowland,  innholder,  which  is  erected  upon  the  spot  where 
the  first  licensed  house  in  the  Old  Colony  formerly  stood.  At  half  after  two  a  decent 
repast  was  served,  which  consisted  of  the  following  dishes,  viz. 

"  1,  a  large  baked  Indian  whortleberry  pudding ;  2,  a  dish  of  sanqnetach,  (succatach, 
com  and  beans  boiled  together)  ;  3,  a  dish  of  clams ;  4,  a  dish  of  oysters  and  a  dish 
of  codfish ;  5,  a  haunch  of  venison,  roasted  by  the  first  jack  brought  to  the  colony ; 
6,  a  dish  of  sea-fowl  ^  7,  a  dish  of  frost-fish  and  eels ;  8,  an  apple  pie ;  9,  a  course 
of  cranberry  tarts,  and  cheese  made  in  the  Old  Colony. 

"  These  articles  were  dressed  in  the  plainest  manner,  all  appearance  of  luxury  and 
extravagance  being  avoided,  in  imitation  of  our  ancestors,  whose  memory  we  shall 
ever  respect.  At  4  o'clock,  F.  M.,  the  members  of  our  club,  headed  by  the  steward, 
carrying  a  folio  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  Old  Colony,  hand  in  hand  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  the  hall.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  procession  in  front  of  the  hall,  a 
number  of  descendants  from  the  first  settlers  in  the  Old  Colony  drew  up  in  a 
regular  file,  and  discharged  a  volley  of  small-arms,  succeeded  by  three  cheers,  which 
were  returned  by  the  club,  and  the  gentlemen  generously  treated.  After  this,  appear- 
ed at  the  private  grammar-school,  opposite  the  hall,  a  number  of  young  gentlemen, 
pupils  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  who,  to  express'  their  joy  upon  this  occasion,  and  their 
respect  for  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  joined  in 
singing  a  song  very  applicable  to  the  day.  At  sunsetting  a  cannon  was  discharged, 
and  the  flag  struck.  In  the  evening  the  hall  was  illuminated,  and  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, being  previously  invited,  joined  the  club,  viz. 

Col.  George  Watson,         Capt.  Gideon  White,         Mr.  Edward  Clarke, 
Col.  James  Warren,  Capt.  Elkanah  Watson,    Mr.  Alexander  Scammell, 

James  Hovey,  Esq.  Capt.  Thomas  Davis,         Mr.  Peleg  Wadsworth, 

Thomas  Mayhew,  Esq.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lothrop,  Mr.  Thomas  Southwcorth  How- 
William  Watson,  Esq.  Mr.  John  RusseU,  land. 
'<  The  president  being  seated  in  a  large  and  venerable  chair,  which  was  formeriy 
possessea  by  William  Bradford,  the  second  worthy  governor  of  the  Old  Colony,  and 
presented  to  the  club  by  our  friend  Dr.  Lazarus  Le  Baron  of  this  town,  delivered 
several  appropriate  toasts.  Alter  spending  an  evening  in  an  agreeable  manner,  in 
recapitulating  and  conversing  upon  the  many  and  various  advantages  of  our  fore- 
fhthers  in  the  first  settlement  of  this  coimtry,  and  the  growth  and  increase  of  the 
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nmtt  at  11  o'ekxlr  in  the  erening  a-cannon  was  again  fired,  three  cheers  given,  and 
the  dnb  and  company  withdrew/' 

In  1820,  a  society  was  instituted  at  Plymouth,  called  the  Pilgrim 
Society,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
The  design  of  this  association  is  to  commemorate  the  "  great  his- 
torical event^'  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  "  and  to  per- 
petuate the  character  and  virtues  of  our  ancestors  to  posterity." 
The  centennial  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  this  year 
was  one  of  uncommon  interest,  and  the  concourse  of  people  was 
far  greater  than  on  any  former  celebration.  The  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster  was  selected  as  the  orator  on  the  occasion.  "  A  procession 
was  formed  at  11  o'clock,  soon  after  the  business  of  the  Pilgrim 
Society  was  transacted,  and,  escorted  by  the  Standish  Ghiards,  a 
neat  independent  company,  lately  organized,  and  commanded  by 
Capt.  Coomer  Weston,  moved  through  the  main  street  of  the  town 
to  the  meeting-house,  and,  after  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  were 
attended  by  the  same  corps  to  the  new  court-house,  where  they  sat 
down  to  an  elegant  though  simple  repast,  provided  in  a  style  very 
proper  for  the  occasion,  where  the  company  was  served  with  the 
treasures  both  of  the  land  and  sea.  Among  other  affecting  memo- 
rials, calling  to  mind  the  distresses  o{  the  Pilgrims,  were  five 
kernels  of  parched  com  placed  on  each  plate,  alluding  to  the  time, 
in  1623,  when  that  was  the  proportion  allowed  to  each  individual, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity.  John  Watson,  Esq.,  respectable  by  his 
years,  and  dignified  by  his  gentlemanly  manners,  and  the  only 
surviving  member  of  the  Old  Colony  club,  presided  during  the 
hours  of  dinner." 

An  account  of  the  emigration,  the  landing,  the  sufferings,  &c., 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth,  is  given  in  the  outline  history 
prefixed  to  this  work.  The  place  in  which  the  settlers  located 
themselves  for  a  town  is  the  whole  extent  of  Leyden  street,  and  its 
environs.  This  street  was  laid  out  by  them,  and  extends  from  the 
town  square  in  a  gradual  descent  to  the  shore,  and  terminates  a 
little  south  of  the  Forefathers^  rock.  The  first  winter,  during  the 
great  mortality  among  the  settlers,  the  dead  were  buried  on  the 
bank,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rock  where  the  Fathers  landed ; 
and  lest  the  Indians  should  take  advantage  of  the  weak  and 
wretched  state  of  the  English,  their  graves  were  levelled  and  sown 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  extent  of  their  loss.  This  place, 
which  is  a  small  square  on  the  sea-bank,  at  the  foot  of  Middle  street, 
is  called  Cole^s  ERU.  Governor  Carver's  remains,  it  is  supposed, 
were  interred  here,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  stone  has  been 
erected  to  designate  the  spot.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot,  affording  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  ocean.  '^  About  the  year  1735,  an  enormous  freshet 
rushed  down  Middle  street,  by  which  many  of  the  graves  of  the 
Fathers  were  laid  bare,  and  their  bones  washed  into  the  sea."  A 
breastwork  and  platform  were  erected  on  this  bank  in  1742.  In 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1814, 
seme  defences  were  erected  on  this  spot. 
66 
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BiOmgtan  5ea  is  a  lake  of  aboat  six  miles  in  drcamferenoe,  abom  two  miles  sootb- 
west  of  the  village,  and  from  it  issues  the  town  brook.  It  was  discovered  by  Francis 
Billington.  about  the  first  of  January,  1621,  while  mounted  on  a  tree  standing  on  a  hill. 
It  was  in  tne  midst  of  a  thick  forest,  and  when  seen  at  a  distance  Billington  supposed  it 
to  be  another  sea.  In  this  nond  there  are  two  small  islands :  the  laigest,  containing 
about  two  acres,  has  been  planted  with  apple  trees.  The  pond  is  stocked  with  pickerel 
and  perch,  and  the  eagle  is  frequently  seen  cowering, over  it,  having  its  nest  in  the 
vicinity.  The  fallow  deer  occasionally  visits  this  pond  for  drink,  and  to  biowse  on 
its  margin.    For  manv  years  this  place  was  a  favorite  resort  for  social  parties. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  town  oi  Pl]rmouth,  bordering  on  Sandwich  and  Wareham, 
there  is  a  ti^t  of  country,  nearly  twenty  miles  square,  chiefly  covered  with  wood. 
This  place  has  alwa3rs  been  well  stocked  with  deer,  but  they  are  annually  thinned  off 
by  hunters.  In  January,  1831,  a  heavy  snow,  laying  about  three  feet  deep,  so  im- 
peded their  motions  as  to  prove  fatal  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock.  The  hunters 
Provided  themselves  with  snow-shoes,  pursued  me  deer,  and  killed  and  captured  two 
undred,  of  which  about  forty  were  taken  alive.  There  are  on  the  road  to  Sandwich, 
in  the  woods,  two  rocks,  called  Sacrijice  Rocks,  which  are  covered  with  sticks  and  stones, 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  centuries.  It  was  the  constant  practice  for  the 
Indians,  when  passing  by,  to  throw  on  the  rock  a  stick  or  stone.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley, 
who  spent  many  years  among  the  natives  at  Marshpee,  endeavored  to  learn  from  them 
this  singular  rite,  but  coukl  only  conjecture  that  it  was  an  acknowledgment  of  an  in- 
visible Being,  the  imknown  God  whom  they  worshipped,  this  pile  being  their  altar. 


The  annexed  is  a  reduced  copy 
of  the  Old  Colony  seal,  taken  from 
the  book  of  laws,  published  in 
1685.  Underneath  are  fac  similes 
of  the  hand- writing  of  distinguish- 
ed persons  in  the  colony. 


Immediately  in  the  rear  of  Plymouth  village  is  Burying  Hill,  for- 
merly Fort  Hill.  It  embraces  about  eight  acres,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  165  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  summit 
of  the  south-western  side,  the  Pilgrims  at  first  erected  some  slight 
defences ;  but  in  1675,  on  the  approach  of  Philip's  war,  they  erect- 
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ed  a  fort  160  feet  square,  strongly  palisaded,  101  feet  high,  and 
the  whole  circuit  of  this  fortification  is  distinctly  visible.  The 
view  presented  from  this  eminence  is  rarely  excelled  by  any  in 
the  country.  Beyond  the  points  of  land  fonning  the  harbor,  the 
great  bay  of  Massachusetts  opens  to  the  view,  bounded  at  the 
southern  extremity  by  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Coil  On  the  north 
appears  the  village  of  Duxbury,  and  the  handsome  conical  hill, 
once  the  property  and  residence  of  Capt.  Standish,  the  military 
commander  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  Burying  Hill  is  so  named 
from  its  being  used  as  the  burying-place  of  the  town ;  and  it  is  a 
matt^  of  some  surprise  that  sixty  years  should  have  elapsed  before 
a  grave^stone  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  at  Plymouth. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  their  poverty  and  want  of  artists.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  oldest  are  of  English  slate-stone.  The 
oldest  monument  in  the  yard  is  for  Edward  Gray,  a  respectable 
merchant,  whose  name  is  often  found  in  the  old  records.  The 
inscription  is,  "  Here  lies  the  body  of  Edward  Gray,  Gent,  aged 
about  fifty-two  years,  and  departed  this  life  the  last  of  June, 
1681."  The  following  are  also  copied  from  monuments  standing 
on  Bmying  HilL 

Here  lyes  y*  body  of  y«  HoiUNnLble  William  Bradford^  who  expiwd  Febraaiy  y*  20, 
1703-4,  aged  79  years. 

He  lived  long,  bat  was  stiU  doing  good, 
And  in  his  country's  service  lost  moch  blood. 
After  a  life  well  spent  he's  now  at  rest  ,- 
His  very  name  and  memory  is  blest. 

Here  lyeth  buried  y«  body  of  that  precious  servant  of  God,  Mr.  Thomas  Cnshman, 
who,  after  he  had  served  his  geneiauon  according  to  the  will  of  God.  and  particularly 
the  church  of  Plymouth,  for  many  years  in  the  office  of  ruling  elder,  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus,  December  y*  10th,  1691,  and  in  the  Sith  year  of  his  age. 


PLYMPTON. 


Tms  town  is  situated  in  the  center  of  Plymouth  county,  and 
was  originally  the  north-western  parish  of  Plymouth.  It  was  in* 
corporated  as  a  town  in  1707.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Cushman,  the  first 
minister,  was  ordained  in  1698.  His  successor,  Rev.  Jonathan 
Parker,  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  died  in  1776.  Rev.  Ezra 
Sampson  was  the  next  minister ;  he  resigned  in  1796.  The  next 
in  order  was  Rev.  Eben.  Withington,  Rev.  John  Briggs,  and  Rev. 
Elijah  Dexter,  who  was  ordained  in  1809. 

The  original  growth  of  forest  trees  here  was  rather  superior 'in  size 
and  variety  to  other  kinds  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Pl3anouth 
to¥m8hip:  upland  and  swamp  oak,  maple,  walnut,  white  pine, 
white  cedar,  pitch  pine,  were  conunon.  The  Winnatuckset,  a 
branch  of  Taunton  river,  passes  through  the  western  width  of  this 
town,  and  the  natural  meietdows  on  this  stream  had  early  attrac- 
tions, and  first  led  to  the  settlement  of  these  then  "westerly  pre- 
cincts of  Plymouth."    Persons  by  the  names  of  Loring,  Gushing, ' 
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Lobdell,  Lazell,  and  Bradford  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the 
place.  There  is  a  Congregational  and  an  Universalist  church. 
Population,  835.  Distance,  8  miles  W.  of  Plymouth,  10  E.  of 
Bridgewater,  and  32  south-easterly  of  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
was  one  cotton  mill,  spindles.  1,000;  cloth  manufactured,  180,000 
yards ;  value,  $18,000 ;  five  males  and  25  females  employed;  one 
woollen  mill,  2  sets  of  machinery;  36,164  yards  of  woollen  cloth 
manufactured;  value,  $40,171;  two  nail  factories ;  83  tons  of  nails 
manufactured;  value,  $16,180 ;  one  manufactory  of  shovels,  spades, 
forks  and  hoes;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $7,200. 


ROCHESTER. 


This  town  was  incorporated  in  1686.  As  early  as  1638,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  colony  court  of  Plymouth  "  granted  lands  at  Sewir 
can  to  a  committee  of  the  church  of  Scituate,  for  the  seating  of  a 
township  and  a  congregation,"  &c.  The  territory,  however,  re- 
mained unoccupied  till  1651,  when  it  was  granted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town  of  Plymouth.  It  was  probably  purchased  of  the 
natives  the  same  year. 

After  this  purchase  there  were  several  others  made  at  varions  times.  The  town  is 
said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  ancient  city  of  Rochester,  in  Kent,  England,  a 
shire  from  whence  many  of  the  first  planters  of  Scituate  (and  of  course  Rochester) 
emigrated.  "  That  ancient  city  had  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oyster  fisheiy,  and  it  ap- 
pears in  history  that  these  oysters  wew  celebrated  by  the  Romans  for  their  excellence." 
The  first  settlers  appear  to  have  come  into  the  place  about  the  year  1680 ;  they  were 
principally  from  Sandwich,  Marshfield,  and  Scituate.  The  following  appear  to  have 
been  tne  first  principal  settlers. 

Mr.  Samuel  Arnold,  Samuel  Hammond,    Jacob  Bumpus,  Abraham  Holmes, 

John  Hammond,        John  Wing,                Joseph  Surges,  Job  Winslow. 

Moses  Barlow,           Aaron  Barlow,           John  Haskell, 
Samuel  White,  Joseph  Dotey,  Sprague, 

Rochester  is  a  large  township,  containing  about  sixty  square 
miles,  containing  various  kinds  of  soil ;  about  the  center  it  is  light 
and  sandy;  some  parts  are  rocky  and  unfit  for  cultivation ;  in  some 
places  the  soil  is  luxuriant,'  producing  good  crops  of  grass.    The 

!)rincipal  manufacture  of  the  town  is  salt.  Ship-building  has  also 
brmed  an  important  branch  of  business  in  the  place.  There  is 
about  60  sail  of  merchant  and  coasting  vessels  owned  here.  There 
are  8  churches,  4  Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  2 
Baptist,  1  Methodist,  1  for  Friends.  Maitapaiset,^  on  an  inlet  &om 
Buzzard's  bay,  is  the  principal  village. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  east    The  village  consists  of  about  100  dwelling-houses^ 

*  The  Indian  word  Mattapoiset  is'  said  to  signify  the  phce  of  rest.    The  Indians  lir- 

ed  5  or  6  miles  north  of  the  village,  and  used  frequency -to  come  down  to  the  shore  for 

the  purpose  of  obtaining  clams  and  fish ;  one  or  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  they 

.  used  to  stop  at  a  spring  and  rest.    From  this  circnmstaace,  is  it  said,  the  river  and 

place  derived  their  names. 
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East  viero  of  Mattapoiset  Village^  Rochester, 

3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universahst,  and  1  Baptist.  The 
Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  extreme  right;  the  Universal- 
ist,  with  a  tower,  is  seen  farther  south.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  mechanic  shops,  connected  principally  with  the  ship-building 
business,  which,  with  the  whale  fishery,  is  the  principal  business  of 
the  inhabitants.  Large  whaling  ships  can  come  up  to  the  wharves. 
This  village  is  6  miles  firom  New  Bedford,  25  from  Plymouth,  and 
6  miles  south  from  Rochester  Center,  which  is  a  small  village, 
having  a  Congregational  church.  Sippican  village  is  about  6  miles 
north-eastward  of  Mattapoiset,  and  perhaps  about  two  thirds  its 
size,  containing  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and  1  Universahst. 
In  this  village  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  the  leading  business  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  state,  it  is  stated, 
"Number  of  vessels  built,  36;  tonnage  of  the  same,  9,338;  value 
of  the  same,  $379,000;  hands  employed,  215."    Population,  3,570. 

Mr.  Hovey  and  Mr.  Le  Baron  continued  in  the  ministry  in  Mat- 
tapoiset for  100  years.  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D.,  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Le  Baron,  possesses,  it  is  believed,  the  most  valuable 
private  library  in  the  state.  It  consists  of  about  3,000  volumes, 
of  which  more  than  300  are  folios.  The  principal  subjects  on 
which  these  volumes  treat  are  theology  and  history,  and  many  of 
them  are  quite  ancient.  In  this  collection  there  are  4,000  pamph- 
lets, some  of  which  are  very  rare.  Dr.  R,  has  also  an  extensive 
collection  of  coins,  manuscripts,  &c.  The  Ubrary  is  carefully 
arranged  in  neat  and  elegant  book-cases. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Arnold  was  the  first  minister  of  this  town. 
The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Sippican  or 
Rochester  harbor,  and  at  this  place,  it  is  probable,  the  first  settlers 
located  themselves.  Mr.  Arnold  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Timothy 
Ruggles,  who  was  settled  here  in  1710.  While  he  was  rhinister, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south-western  part  of  the  town,  living  re- 
mote frorii  the  place  of  public  worship,  proposed  to  be  set  off  into 
a  distinct  parish.  This  was  accordingly  done  about  the  year  1733, 
and  Rev.  Ivory  Hovey  was  ordained  their  minister.    This  parish 
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contains  that  part  of  the  (own  which  still  retains  the  Indian  name 
M(tttapoiset.  mi.  Hovey  was  succeeded,  in  1772,  by  Rev.  Lemuel 
Le  Baron.*  A  third  Congregational  society  was  formed  from 
several  border-towns,  about  1748,  of  which  Rev.  Thomas  West 
was  for  many  years  the  pastor.  He  died  in  the  ministry,  in  1790, 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  The  meeting-house  for  this  society  stood 
at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  town,  near  the  great  ponds.  The  Bap- 
tist church  in  Rochester,  according  to  Mr.  Backus,  was  established 
about  1793. 

The  following  sketch  or  draught  is  copied  from  an  original  draw- 
ing made  by  King  Philip,  in  1668,  preserved  in  the  records  of 
Plymouth  colony.  The  land  described^  seems  to  &11  within  Roch- 
ester, on  the  sea-shore. 

"  This  may  inform  the  hoaorable  ccmrt,  that  I,  Fhihp,  am  willing  to  sell  the  land 
within  this  draught,  bat  the  Indians  that  are  a^n  it  may  live  upon  it  still;  but  the 
land  that  is  mine  may  be  sold,  and  Watashpoo  is  of  the  same  mind.   I  have  pot  down 
•U  the  principal  names  of  the  land  we  are  now  willing  should  be  sold. 
"  From  Facanaukett,  the  24th  Fhilip :  F :  his  mark.'* 

of  the  month,  1668.*' 

Wewwensett. 
Wanascotucket.     j^ — s^       Thtabapiah. 

7Panhanet. 


Sepaoonett. 
Assowompamokc. 


■q 


Fatantanett. 
Assookamuck. 


Machapaugoneck. 


Thii  b  a  path. 
AneqiMHWfm. 
Eitteaskeesett. 


"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  Fhilip  has  given  power  unto  Watashpoo, 
and  Sampson  and  their  brethien,  to  hold  and  to  make  sale  of  to  whom  they  will,  by  my 
consent,  dec.  &c.    Witness  my  hand  that  I  give  it  to  them. 

The  mark  F  of  FhiUp,  1668.'' 

"  John  Sassamon  is  a  witness.'' 
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Tms  town  appears  to  have  been  settled  as  early  as  1633  or  1634. 
It  is  supposed  the  town  derived  its  name  from  tfie  Indian  word 
Seteaat  or  Sahdt^  a  word  which  signifies  Cold  Brook,  and  applied 

*  In  1696,  a  French  privateer  was  wrecked  in  Buzzard's  bay,  the  cr^w  were  carried 
prisoners  to  Boston ;  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Francis  Le  Baron,  came  to  Flymouth,  and  hav- 
mg  performed  a  surgical  operation,  the  town  being  destitute  of  a  physician,  they  ped- 
tioned  Lieutenant  Governor  Stoughton  for  his  liberation,  that  he  might  settle  in  their 
town.  This  was  granted,  and  he  married  Mary  Wilder,  and  practised  physic  till  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  36  years.  Dr.  Le  Baron  did  not  relinquish  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  was  strongly  attached  to  its  ceremonies.  He  never  retired  to  rest  without  placing 
the  cross  on  his  breast.  H^  left  descendants,  and  all  those  of  his  name  in  this  country 
an  descended  firam  him.— I^M&cr'f  HUtory  of  Plymauih. 
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to  a  stream  in  this  place.  ^'  Scitoate,  indebted  to  the  substantial 
character  of  some  of  its  founders,  many  of  whom,  it  is  evident, 
came  chiefly  from  Kent,  in  England,  soon  became  a  respectable 
town,  early  taking  the  lead  in  rates  and  levies  of  men,  which  su- 
periority it  maintained  to  the  latest  annals  of  the  colony.  Are  you 
a  Kentish  man,  or  a  man  of  Kent?  has  its  historical  value,  as  it 
respects  origin."*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  freemen  in 
Scituate,  from  163i3  to  1649. 

Mr.  William  Gilson,  Henry  Rowley,  Richard  SiUis,  Walter  Woodworthy 

Anthony  Annable,     Geo.  Eendrick,  Edward  Fitzrandle,   Mr.  Timo.  Hatherly, 

Humphrey  Tomer,    Edward  Foster,  Robert  Linnet,  Wm.  Caseley, 

William  Hatch,         George  Lewis,  John  Williams,  Edward  Eddenden, 

Henry  Cobb,  Bernard  Lombard,      Thomas  Dimmack,    Thomas  Clapp, 

Samuel  House,  Mx.  John  Lothrop,     John  Twisden,  Edward  Jenkins, 

Mr.  James  Cudworth,Henry  Bourne,  Thomas  Chambers,   Isaac  Stedman, 

Isaac  Robinson,         Mr.  Thos.  Besbedge,  John  Hewes,  John  Allen. 

Samuel  Fuller,  Samuel  Hickley,         Mr.  Chas.  Chauncey, 

John  Cooper,  John  Lewis,  William  Parker, 

Mr.  Timothy  Hatherly  was  the  principal  founder  and  fiither  of  the  town  of  Scituate. 
In  1656,  Mr.  Hatherly,  Robert  Studson,  and  Joseph  Tilden,  built  a  saw-mill  on  the 
third  Herring  Brook,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first  saw-mill  in  the  colony.  This  is 
the  brook  that  separates  Scituate  from  Hanover.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 
Philip's  war.  It  is  stated  that  19  houses  were  burnt  by  the  savages  in  their  attack  on 
this  town  in  1676. 

This  town  snflfered  severely  during  Philip's  war.  Capt  Michael 
Pierce,  who,  with  51  Englishmen,  were  killed  by  the  Indians  near 
Pawtucket,  was  of  this  town.  The  following  account  of  the 
Indian  attack  on  this  town  is  copied  from  the  accoimt  given  in 
"  Deane's  History  of  Scituate,"  pubhshed  in  1831. 

"Tbej  came  into  ScHiiata  by  the  'Indian  path/  so  callsd,  which  lod  from  Scituate  to  the  Matakeeest 
•ettlemenu  at  Indian  head  ponida,  hj  *  the  Goraet'a  mill/  on  the  third  Herring  brook,  near  the  reeidenCeof 
the  late  Major  Winalow.  Thia  aaw-mill  they  burnt;  and  tradition  tella  that  they  wounded  and  burnt  a 
man  in  It ;  but  thb  b  doubtful.  They  then  proceeded  to  Oapt  Jonph  S/lveeter's,  and  burnt  hta  house.  It 
atood  north  of  the  Episcopal  Church  hill,  Qipw  known  as  such,)  ana  nearly  on  the  same  bwl  where  stands 
I  Waterman.    There  was  a  f  '       '  '       * 


the  mansion  of  Mr.  Skmuel  Waterman.  There  was  a  {{arriaon  of  twelre  men  at  Joseph  ^azvtow's,  three 
iburths  of  a  mile  south  of  Capt  Syirester's,  which  they  prohaUy  avoided,  and  proceeded  down  towards  the 
town,  burning  as  they  went.  But,  unfortunately,  we  are  able  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  houses  so  de- 
stroyed, which  we^find  incidentally  mentioned  in  our  town  records.  The  next  hooos  which  they  burnt  (of 
which  we  haTe  certain  record)  was  William  Blackmore's.  It  stood  where  stands  the  house  of  the  late  Chpt. 
Elijah  Curtis,  forty  rods  west  of  the  head  of  the  lane  that  leads  to  Union  bridge,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  street.  William  Blackmore  was  killed  that  day,  but  whether  in  attempting  to.  defend  his  house  or  not, 
and  what  was  the  fitte  of  his  family,  we  have  not  learned ;  probably,  howerer,  they  had  escaped  to  the 
'  block-house'  on  the  bank  of  the  rirer,  bat  fifty  rods  distant.  The  block-house  was  attacked,  but  not  car- 
ried; John  James,  howeyer,  whose  house  was  «eer  the  block-house,  received  a  mortal  wound,  lingered 
about  six  weeka  jind  died.  Hie  Indians  then  hastened  forward  to  attack  the  principal  garrison  at  Charles 
Stockbridge's.  Their  path  may  be  traced  directly  onward  towards  this  garrison.  The  house  of  Niehohus 
(the  Sweede)  was  the  next  burnt,  which  stood  on  a  small  hill  thirty  rods  north-east  of  Parker  lane.  We 
observe  tliat  the  town  v«ed  the  next  year  to  aUow  him  three  pounds  towards  rebuilding  bis  house.  In 
their  further  progress  they  doubUees  burnt  other  housea,  as  Wm.  Parker's,  Robert  Stetson,  Jr.'s,  Stand- 
lake's,  Sutlifle's,  Hohnes' ;  John  Buck's  and  others  were  nigh  their  path,  but  unfortunately  the  committee'* 
report  to  Qov.  Winslow  is  not  extant,  at  least  In  ML  They  passed  ovar  Walnut  Tree  hill,  on  the  north- 
ward of  the  late  Judge  William  C^hing's,  and  entered  Swell's  ^ouie,  which  stood  at  the  '  turn  of  the  road,' 
which  spot  may  be  known  in  modem  times  by  saying  it  was  neariy  midway  between  Judge  (}ushlog'f 
mansion  and  fiurai-houae.  Ewell's  wife  was  alone,  save  an  infant  grandchild,  John  Northey,  sleeping  in 
the  ciadie ;  the  house  being  situated  beneath  a  high  hill,  she  had  no  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  eavaM 
until  they  ware  rushing  down  tiie  hill  towards  the  house.  In  the  moment  of  alarm  ahe  fled  towards  the 
garrison,  which  waa  not  mora  than  sixty  rods  distant,  and  either  through  a  momenury  forgetfulness,  or 
desfxiir,  or  with  the  hope  of  alarmins  the  garrison  in  season,  she  forgot  the  child.  She  reached  the  garri- 
son in  safely.  The  savages  entered  her  house,  and  stopping  only  to  take  the  bread  from  the  oven  which 
she  was  in  the  act  of  putting  in,  when  ahe  was  first  alarmed,  then  rushed  forward  to  assault  the  garrison. 
After  they  had  become  closely  engaged,  Ewell's  wife  returned  bv  a  circuitous  path,  to  learn  the  fate  of  the 
babe,  and,  to  her  happy  surprise,  found  it  quietly  sleeping  in  the  cradle  as  she  had  left  it.  and  carried  it 
safely  to  the  garrison.    A  few  hours  afterward  the  bouse  waa  burnt.    There  waa  a  cooaiderabie  villaga 

■  — —     II.-  ■  ■  ■■!-  I'll»  lll.l  HI    MM^^^— ^— ■ 

*  Toirey's  Histoiy  of  Scituate,  Coll.  Ma^..  Hist.  Soc. 
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uound  this  place,  tnd  the  houses  of  Northey,  Palmer,  Ruflsell,  Thomas  King,  Jr.  and  some  ochen  warn 
doubUeoB  burnt,  thoagh  we  are  not  able  to  quote  record  fin*  it.  That  EweH's  house  was  burnt  we  learn  from 
hk  will,  in  which  It  was  iDCidenially  meniiooed ;  (see  Family  Sketches.)  The  garrison-hoaae  of  Rock- 
bridge was  palisadoed  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  being  defended  by  the  mill-pond.  Beside  this  there  warn 
a  small  outwork  near  the  mill,  on  a  little  island  between  the  mill-stream  and  the  waste-way,  where  a 
blacksmith's  shop  has  for  several  years  stood.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  point  of  importance  to  the  settlement 
to  defend  these  mills.  Here  the  Indians  fought  several  hours,  made  many  eflbrts  to  fire  the  buildings,  and 
sustained  heavy  kaaoa,  from  the  well-directed  shot  from  the  garrison.  They  chiefly  occupied  the  gitund 
at  the  south  end  of  the  mill-dam.  They  were  not  repulsed  until  ui^ht  close,  when  nearly  the  whole  force 
of  the  town  that  was  left  at  home  was  collected  for  the  purpose.  Lieut.  Buck  had  mustered  all  the  mea 
below,  and  the  veteran  Comet  Stetson  had  descended  the  river,  with  what  people  could  be  raised  in  the 
■outh  part  of  the  town.  Unfortunately,  Capt.  John  Williams,  with  thirty  Scituale  men,  was  absent,  *  rang- 
ing the  woods'  about  Namaskeu,  (Middleborough.'O 


Southern  view  of  the  Ancient  HousCj  Scituate, 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  Capt.  S.  P.  Barker's  residence, 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  north  side  of  Scituate  harbor, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  at  this  place,  which  consists  of 
about  30  dwelling-houses.  Capt.  Barker's  house  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  now  standing  in  New  England.  The 
tradition  is  that  it  was  built  by  John  Williams,  as  early  as  1634. 
"  The  massive  beams,  the  wooden  walls,  interlined  with  brick, 
and  the  port-holes,  witness  that  it  was  a  garrison-house."  The 
building  has  been  made  somewhat  longer  than  it  was  originally, 
by  a  small  addition  at  the  western  end ;  it  is  finely  situated,  hav- 
ing a  commanding  prospect  of  the  ocean  to  the  north.  Cape  Ann 
and  Boston  Light  can  be  seen  from  this  place. 

Scituate,  though  much  of  its  soil  is  poor,  contains  extensive  salt 
marshes  and  valuable  pasturage.  The  first  planters  of  this  ancient 
town  complained  to  the  colony  court  that  "  their  lands  were  stony 
and  hard  to  be  subdued."  This  was  a  very  just  description  of  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  town,  which  adjoins  Cohasset.  Its  har- 
bor is  small  and  diflicult  of  access,  but  the  town  has  about  30  sail 
of  fishing  and  coasting  vessels.  The  mackerel  fishery  has  been 
pursued  with  great  success  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  In 
1837,  there  were  22  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
ery; hands  employed,  250;  6,500  barrels  of  mackerel  were  taken. 
North  river  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  town,  and  when 
near  the  sea  turns  and  rims  parallel  with  the  shore,  leaving  a 
beach  nearly  three  miles  in  length  between  itself  and  the  ocean. 
This  beach,  which  is  formed  of  round  smooth  pebbles,  from  20  to 
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40  feet  high,  is  consideTed  a  curiosity.  This  town  has  some  iron 
works;  ship-building  to  a  considerable  extent  has  been  carried  on. 
There  are  7  churches,  2  Unitarian,  1  Orthodox,  2  Methodist,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  Population,  3,754.  Scituate  Harbor 
is  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Pljrmouth,  and  28  from  Boston. 

Rev.  John  Lothrop.  the  first  pastor  in  the  first,  north  or  lower  society,  arrived  at 
Scituate  in  1634.  He  removed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  church  in  1639,  and  settled 
Barnstable.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  who  afterwards  was  elected 
president  of  Harvard  college.    The  next  in  order  was  Nicholas  Baker,  who  died  in 

1678  'y  after  him,  Mr Gushing ;  the  next,  Nath.  Pitcher,  who  was  succeeded  by 

Rev.  Sheaijashub  Bourne,  who  was  ordained  in  1724 ;  Ebenezer  Grosvenor,  his  suc- 
cessor, was  ordained  in  1763.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dawes,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
was  ordained  in  1791.  The  second,  or  south,  or  upper  society  was  in  existence  as  early 
as  1658.  The  Rev.  William  Wetherell,  who  died  in  1684,  was  the  first  pastor ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Mighill,  who  died  1689.  Deodat  Lawson  was  the  next  minister ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel  Eelles,  who  was  ordained  in  1704,  and  died  in  1750 : 
his  successor  was  Jonathan  Dorby,  who  was  orddined  in  1751,  and  died  1754.  David 
Barnes,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  in  1754,  and  died  in  1811.  Rev.  Addington  Davenport, 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1719,  was  the  first  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  church 
in  Scituate.  This  church  was  taken  down,  and  a  large  edifice  of  the  same  name  was 
erected  In  Hanover. 
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The  Indian  name  of  this  place  appears  to  have  been  Agawcuxm. 
It  was  sold,  in  1656,  by  Ackanootus,  with  two  other  natives  of 
Aquetnet,  in  Sandwich,  to  the  town  of  Plymouth.  After  this 
time  it  was  leased  by  that  town  till  1682,  when  it  was  sold  in  six 
shares,  for  £200,  to  Joseph  Warren,  William  Clark,  Joseph  fiart- 
lett,  and  Josiah  Morton,  of  Plymouth,  Isaac  Lktle  of  Marshfield, 
and  Seth  Pope  of  Dartmouth.  Settlements  commenced  soon  after 
this  time.  The  earliest  permanent  settlers  were  from  Hingham, 
of  whom  Israel  Fearing  was  the  leader.  Several  other  settlers 
came  in,  chiefly  from  Sandwich  and  Plymouth,  while  those  of 
Rochester,  already  on  the  confines,  were  annexed,  when  it  became 
a  town,  in  1739.  The  first  minister.  Rev.  Rowland  Thatcher,  was 
ordained  in  1740,  and  died  in  1773,  and  was  succeeded  the  next 
year  by  Rev.  Josiah  Cotton.  Mr.  Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Noble  Everett,  who  was  ordained  in  1784. 

The  town  of  Wareham  lies  at  the  head  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and 
the  soil,  like  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Massachusetts,  is 
Ught  and  sandy.  There  are  a  number  of  small  streams  in  the 
town,  on  which  are  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
There  is  a  bank  here,  the  "  Wareham  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  Population,  2,166.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Plymouth, 
18  from  New  Bedford,  12  from  Sandwich,  and  50  from  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  northern  view  of  the  southern  part  of  Ware- 
ham village,  vessels  from  150  to  200  tons  can  come  up  as  far  as 
this  place.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  6  nail  factories ;  7,039 
tons  were  manufactured ;  value,  $985,460 ;  hands  employed,  345. 
Six  air  and  cupola  furnaces ;  829  tons  of  castings  were  made,  val- 
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Northern  view  of  the  southern  part  of  Wartham  Village. 

ued  at  $65,880 ;  hands  employed,  56-,  2  rolling  mills;  iron  manu- 
factured, 1,238  tons;  value,  $137,000;  hancjs  employed,  50. 
There  were  2  cotton  and  1  paper-mill. 

There  is  a  rocky  neck,  of  some  elevation,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Narrows,  which  conceals  the  view  of  the  bay  from  the  village.  "It 
was  this  neck  which  concealed  the  approach  of  a  detachment  of 
barges  from  the  Superb  and  Nimrod,  British  vessels  of  war  on  this 
station,  June  13,  1814,  rendering  the  expedition  as  unperceived  as 
it  was  unexpected.  The  destruction  of  burning  was,  one  ship, 
one  brig,  (on  the  stocks,)  and  several  schooners  and  sloops.  The 
ship,  being  afterwards  extinguished,  suffered  a  partial  loss,  as  did 
the  brig  and  a  cotton  factory,  into  which  a  Congreve  rocket  was 
thrown,  and  also  extinguished.  The  estimated  loss  was  $40,000. 
The  detachment  consisted  of  6  barges  and  200  men,  which  arrived 
in  the  morning,  and  departed  in  a  few  hours." 

Manomet  is  the  name  of  a  creek,  or  river,  which  runs  throngh  the  town  of  Sand- 
wich, into  the  upper  part  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  formerly  called  Manomet  Bay.  Between 
this  and  Scusset  Creek  is  the  place  which  has  been  thought  of,  for  more  than  a  centn- 
ry,  as  proper  to  be  cut  through  by  a  canal,  and  thus  form  a  communication  between 
Barnstable  and  Buzzard's  Bay.  It>  is  only  six  miles  across.  Manomet  rivulet  was 
visited  as  early  as  1622,  by  Gov.  Bradford,  to  procure  com.  The  stream  was  called,  by 
the  native3,  Pimesq>o€iej  a  word  signifying,  in  their  language,  '<  provision  rivulet."  In 
1627,  the  Plymouth  colonists,  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  built  a  small  pinnace  at 
Manomet,  to  which  place  they  transported  their  goods.  Having  taken  them  up  a  creek 
within  four  or  five  miles,  they  carried  them  over  land  to  the  vessel,  and  thus  avoided 
the  dangerous  navigation  around  Cape  Cod.  For  the  safety  of  their  vessel  and  goods, 
they  built  a  house,  and  kept  some  servants  there,  who  planted  com,  raised  hogs,  Ace. 
In  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  this  moae  of  transportation  was  revived 
again,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Cod  found  it  convenient  to  resort  to  this  place,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  capture  by  the  enemy's  cruisers  along  the  coast. 


WEST    BRIDGEWATER. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  ancient  Bridgewater  commenced  in 
this  town  in  1651.  It  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name  in 
1822.    At  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  each  settler  had  a 
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house-lot  of  six  acres  on  the  town  river,  then  called  Nnnketest^  or 
Nunketetest ;  this  was  also  the  name,  at  that  time,  of  Nippenicket 
Pond,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  adjoining  Raynham.  The 
new  settlement  itself  was  sometimes  called  by  this  name,  while 
the  plantation  received  the  more  general  name  of  Saughtucket 
The  house-lots  were  contiguous,  and  the  settlement  compact 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  permanent  settlers : — ^Thomas 
Hayward,  Join  Hajrward,  Nathaniel  Willis,  John  Willis,  William  Basket,  John  Wash- 
bum,  John  Washburn,  Jr.,  Thomas  Gannett,  William  Brett,  John  Gary,  Samuel  Tomp- 
kins, Arthur  Harris,  John  Fobes,  Experience  Mitchell,  Solomon  Leonardson,  Mr.  Eeim 
and  Samuel  Edson.  The  orthography,  as  it  respects  the  names  of  the  early  settlers, 
has,  in  many  instances,  considerably  changed.  John  Hayward  and  his  descendants, 
who  originally  omitted  the  y  in  their  name,  have  finally  changed  it  to  Howard.  Gary 
was  sometimes  written  Garew,  Lathrop,  Laythorpe,  dec.  The  Rev.  James  Keith  was 
the  first  minister  ordained  in  this  town.  This  was  in  1664,  twelve  years  after  the  first 
settlement  was  made.  It  appears  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  support  a  minister  be- 
fore this  time .  Mr.  Keith  was  from  Scotland,  and  was  ed  ucated  at  Aberdeen.  He  came 
to  Boston  about  1662,  and  was  introduced  to  the  church  at  Bridgewater  by  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  whom  he  always  considered  his  best  friend  and  patron.  The  descendants  of 
Mr.  Keith  are  numerous.  He  died  in  1719,  aged  seventy-six.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Perkins,  who  was  ordained  in  1721,  and  died  in  1782  j  the  next  minister 
was  Rev.  John  Reed,  D.  D.,  who  was  ordained  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Perkins  in  1780. 

West  Bridgewater  is  a  very  level  township  of  land,  and  the 
meadows,  called  "  Hockamock  meadows,"  produce  large  crops  of 
hay  of  a  superior  kind.  It  lies  19  miles  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  13 
north-easterly  of  Taunton,  and  24  southerly  of  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 1,145.  There  are  in  the  town  3  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  which, 
in  1837,  made  430  tons  of  castings;  value,  $42,500;  hands  em- 
ployed 31;  1  manufactory  for  shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes. 
In  1837  there  were  2,518  pairs  of  hoots  and  27,890  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured;  value,  $31,210;  males  employed,  43;  females, 
25.  Thete  are  3  churches ;  1  Unitarian,  1  Baptist,  and  1  New  Je- 
rusalem.   Population,  1,145. 

Bridgewater  was  the  first  interior  settlement  in  the  county  of 
Plymouth,  and  many  of  the  settlers  were  called  to  encounter  the 
troubles  and  dangers  of  Indian  warfare.  During  Philip's  war  they 
displayed  great  resolution  and  intrepidity.  Surrounded  by  a 
savage  foe,  "they  were  strongly  advised  and  solicited  to  desert  their 
dwellings  and  repair  down  to  the  towns  on  the  sea-side."  They 
however  resolutely  kept  their  ground,  and  defended  their  settle- 
ment, and  encouraged  and  assisted  other  towns  to  do  the  same. 
They  erected  a  stockade,  or  garrison,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  also  fortified  many  of  their  dwellings.  On  April  9th,  1676, 
being  Sunday,  the  enemy  burnt  a  house  and  bam,  and  rifled  seve- 
ral other  houses  in  town ;  but  they  soon  fled,  and  could  not  be 
overtaken.  On  May  8th,  about  three  hundred  Indians,  with  Tis- 
paquin  for  their  leader,  made  another  assault  on  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  set  fire  to  nj^^py  of  the 
houses,  but  "  the  inhabitants,  issuing  from  their  hours',  fell  upon 
them  so  resolutely  that  the  enemy  were  repelled;  and  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  falUng  at  the  same  time,  the  fires  were  soon  extin- 
guished.   The  attack  was  then  renewed  on  the  north  side  of  th« 
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riyer,  but  fhe  enemy  were  soon  defeated,  and  the  next  moraing 
entirely  disapf>eared,  after  burning  two  houses  and  one  bam.  On 
this  occasion  13  houses  and  4  barns  only  were  burnt,  and  but  five 
of  these  were  in  the  village ;  the  rest  were  on  the  borders  of  the 
settlement,  and  deserted  at  the  time.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  ex- 
cepting the  garrison-houses,  every  house  but  one  in  the  town  was 
burnt  This  was  true,  probably,  of  all  the  houses  not  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  the  death  of  Philip,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  being 
alanned  at  some  appearance  of  the  enemy,  they  immediately  pressed  Comfort  WiUis 
and  Joseph  Edson  to  go  post  to  the  governor,  to  give  information.  Capt.  Church,  with 
his  company,  was  immediately  sent  to  their  assistance.  About  20  men  from  Bridge- 
water,  while  on  the  road  to  meet  Capt.  Church,  came  upon  the  enemy,  and  fought 
them,  and  took  seventeen  alive,  and  also  much  plunder,  without  losing  a  man.  They 
joined  Capt.  Church  next  day,  and  soon  captured  and  killed  173  Indians.  These  pri- 
soners were  conveyed  into  the  town  pound  at  night,  and  an  Indian  guard  set  over  them. 
<<They  were  well  treated  with  victuals  and  drink,  and  had  a  merry  night;  and  the 
prisoners  laughed  as  loud  as  the  soldiers,  not  having  been  so  well  treated  for  a  long 
time."  The  next  day  Capt.  Church  arrived  safe  at  Plymouth,  with  all  the  prisoners. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  dangers  of  this  war,  and  the  great  number  of  the  Bndgewater 
people  engaged  in  it,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  not  one  of  the  inhabitants 
was  killed.  The  first  person  who  fell  in  battle  from  this  place  was  John  Snell,  who 
was  killed  in  the  old  French  war.  The  second  was  Capt.  Jacob  Allen,  who  was  killed 
at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.— 7lJ^  vol.  2d  Sariet  Coll.  Moss.  Hist.  Soc. 


SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 

Suffolk  County  was  incorporated  in  1643.  At  this  period  it 
comprehended  all  the  territory  now  within  the  counties  of  Suf- 
folk and  Norfolk,  together  with  the  towns  of  Hingham  and  HuU, 
in  Plymouth  county.  The  coimty  of  Suffolk  now  comprehends 
only  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  town  of  Chelsea,  with  the  islands 
appertaining  to  each.  Its  greatest  extent  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Chelsea  to  the  Dorchester  line  is  about  11  miles,  and 
from  West  Boston  bridge  to  the  outer  harbor  about  10  miles.  In 
1837,  the  population  was  81,984. 


BOSTON. 


The  Indian  name  of  Boston  was  Shatpmttt,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  signified  a  spring  of  water.  The  first  English  name  given 
to  it  was  TVimauniainj  the  literal  signification  of  which  is  "  three 
mountains;'^  for  Boston  was  originally  composed  of  three  hills. 
These  afterwards  received  the  names  of  Copp's,  Fort,  and  Beacon 
hills.  On  the  last  there  were  three  distinct  eminences,  so  elevated 
as  to  give  this  hill  the  appearance  of  a  mountain  when  viewed 
frcwn  the  low  grounds  of  Charlestown.  These  eminences  have 
been  since  called  by  the  names  of  Mount  Vernon,  Beacon,  and 
Pemberton  hills.  The  modem  name  TVermmi  alludes  to  the  same 
circmnstance. 
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In  1630,  the  Flymomh  colony,  by  the  ageney  of  the  Earl  of  WarwicK  and  Sir  Fer- 
nando Gorges,  obtaii^ed  from  the  council  for  New  England  its  last  patent.  Frepara^ 
tions  having  been  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  fleet  of  fourteen  sail,  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  arrived  in  Massadiusetts  bay,  on  the  6th  of  July.  In  this  fleet 
came  Gkyvemor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  distinction,  together  with  about  fifleen  hundred  other  passengers.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  principal  ships  fit  Charleslown,  the  governor  and  several  of  the  patentees, 
having  viewed  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Massachusetts,  pitched  down  on  the  north  side 
of  Charles  river,  and  took  lodgings  m  the  great  house  built  there  the  preceding  year. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  governor  and  company  to  have  settled  at 
this  place,  bnt  the  prevalence  of  a  mortal  sickness,  which  they  ascribed  to  the  badness 
of  the  water,  induced  them  to  remove.  At  this  time  the  Rev.  Wm.  Blackstone,  an 
Episcopal  minister,  rather  of  an  eccentric  character,  located  hunself  on  the  peninsula 
of  Shawmut,  in  a  solitary  manner,  in  a  small  cottage,  which  he  built  on  the  west  side. 
Going  over  to  Charlestown,  he  informed  the  governor  of  an  excellent  spring  of  water 
at  Shawmut,  and  invited  him  over  his  side  of  the  river.  The  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  company,  induced  by  this  invitation,  crossed  the  river,  and  finding  it  an  eligible  ' 
place,  began  a  settlement  there,  by  the  erection  of  small  cottages.  The  place  was 
named  Boston  in  compliment  to  Kev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  at  that 'time  a  preacher 
in  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  who  was  expected  9ver  very  soon  to  join  the 
colony.  The  town  records  for  the  four  first  years  trom  the  settlement  of  Boston  are 
lost,  but  the  records  of  the  first  church  have  been  preserved,  and  in  them  it  is  probable 
the  names  of  almost  all  the  adult  population  at  this  time  are  inserted.  The  following 
IS  a  iac  simile  of  the  governor  and  deputy  governor's  signatures. 


The  following  is  an  account  of  the  first  visit  of  the  English  at 
Plymouth  to  Boston  harbor,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  party : — 

"It  seemed  ^ood  to  the  company  ia  general,  that,  though  the  MaasachuseitB  (a  tribe  of  Indians)  had 
often  threatened  ui,  (as  we  were  Infonned,)  yet  we  should  go  amongst  them,  partly  to  see  the  countnr,  parUy 
to  make  peace  wHh  them,  and  partly  to  procure  their  truclr.  For  these  ends  the  goyemours  chase  ten 
men,  fit  rar  the  porpoee,  and  sent  Ttequanlum,  and  two  other  aamges,  to  hring  ib  to  speech  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  iniefpret  for  us. 

"  [On  the  IBth  of  September,  1621,  befaig  TQeoday,]  we  set  out  about  midnight,  the  tide  then  serving  for 
us.  We,  supposiag  it  to  be  nearer  than  itls,  thoonit  to  be  there  the  next  morning  betimes;  but  it  proved 
wen  near  twenty  leagues  ftom  New  Plymouth,  we  came  Into  the  bottom  of  the  bar,  but  being  late,  we 
anchored,  and  lay  in  the  shallop,  not  having  seen  any  of  the  people.  The  next  morning  we  pot  in  for  the 
shore.  Tlien  we  found  many  lobsten,  that  had  been  gathered  together  by  the  savages,  which  we  made 
leadv  ander  a  cliff,  (GoppV  mil,  in  Boston.)  The  capuin  sent  two  sentbels  behind  the  cliff,  to  the  land- 
ward, to  secure  the  shallop,  and  taking  a  guide  witn  him,  and  four  of  our  company,  went  to  seek  the 
inhabitants,  where  tliey  met  a  woman  coming  for  her  lobsten;  they  told  her  of  them,  and  contented  her  for 
them.  She  told  them  where  the  people  were.  Tisquantum  went  to  them;  the  rest  returned,  having 
direction  which  way  to  bring  the  shallop  to  them. 

"  The  sachem,  or  gOvemoor  of  this  place,  is  called  Obbatlnewat,  and,  though  he  live  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Massachuset  Bay,  yet  he  is  under  MaasasoyL  He  used  us  very  kindly :  he  told  us  he  durst  not  remain  in 
any  sattl^lplace,  for  fear  of  the  Tarentines ;  also  the  squaw  sachem  or  Alaasachusetsqneen  was  an  enemy 
to  him.  We  told  him  of  dirers  sachems  that  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  King  James  his  men,  and 
if  he  also  would  submit  himself  we  would  be  his  safeguard  from  his  enemies ;  whicin  he  did,  and  went  along 
with  us  to  bring  ui  to  the  squaw  sachem. 

"  Again  we  crossed  the  bay,  which  ta  very  large  and  hath  at  least  fiftv  islands  in  it,  bnt  the  certain  num- 
ber is  not  Icnown  to  the  inhabitants.  Night  it  was  before  we  came  to  that  side  of  the  bay  where  this  peo- 
ple were, that  nisfat  also  we  rid  at  anchor  aboard  the  shallop.    On  the  morrow  we  went  ashore  all  but 

two  men,  and  marched  in  arms  up  the  country.  Having  gone  three  miles,  we  came  to  a  place  where 
com  had  been  newly  gathered,  a  house  pulled  down,  and  the  people  gone.  A  mile  from  hence,  Nanepae- 
hemet,  their  king,  tn  hi»  lifetime  had  lived.  His  house  was  not  like  othen,  but  a  scaffold  was  largely 
built,  with  poles  and  planks,  some  six  foot  from  ground,  and  the  bouse  upon  that,  being  sitiuted  on  the  U^ 
of  a  hill. 

"  Not  fax  ftom  henee,  in  m  bottom,  we  eame  to  a  fort  built  by  their  deceaDed  king,  the  nmnsr  thus: 
there  were  poles,  some  thirty  or  forty  ftet  long,  stuck  fai  the  ground  as  thick  as  they  could  be  set  one  Iqr 
another,  and  with  these  they  enclosed  a  ring  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  over.  A  trench  brsast  high  was 
digged  on  each  side;  one  way  there  was  to  go  into  it  with  a  bridge.  In  the  mUst  of  this  paltete  stood  tiw 
frame  of  an  house,  whersin,  being  dead,  he  lay  buried.  \  *■ 
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"About  a  mOo  fhm  btnos  m  euM  toMch  uMilMr,  tatsNlad  oa  the  top  of  an  hill;  hen  Naoapafc*- 
mgi  was  killed,  noQe  dwelling  In  it  since  the  tfane  of  hia  death.  At  thta  place  we  itaid.  and  aent  two  aaTa^o* 
to  look  the  inoabitants,  and  to  inform  them  of  our  ends  in  cumin?,  that  they  misnt  not  be  fearftil  of  ua. 
Within  a  mile  of  this  place  they  found  the  woman  of  the  place  together,  with  their  corn  on  heape,  whither 
WB  fuppoMd  them  to  ne  fled  for  fear  of  ua,  and  the  more,  becauae  in  direra  places  thsy  had  newlr  poDed 
down  tiiair  houses,  and  for  hasie  in  one  place  had  left  soma  of  their  com,  covered  with  a  mat,  and  nobodj 
with  it 

*'  With  much  fear  they  entertained  us  at  fim,  but  seeing  our  gentle  carriage  towards  tham,  they  tooic 
baart  and  entenained  us  m  the  best  manner  they  could,  bfiling  cod  and  such  other  things  as  they  had- for 
m.  At  length,  with  much  sendina  for,  came  one  of  their  men,  shakinz  and  trembling  for  fear.  But  whaa 
he  aaw  that  we  intended  them  no  hurt,  but  came  to  truck,  he  promiaeJ  us  with  bi^  skins  also.  Of  him  wa 
inquired  foi  their  queen ;  but  it  seemed  she  was  far  from  thence ;  at  least  we  could  not  see  her.  Here  Tie- 
quantum  would  have  had  us  rifled  the  savage  women,  and  taken  their  skins,  and  all  such  thiags  as  might 
be  servicealde  for  us;  for  (said  he)  they  are  a  bad  people,  and  have  oft  threatoned  you.  But  our  answer 
was,  were  they  never  so  bad,  we  would  not  wrong  them,  or  give  them  any  just  occasion  against  us ;  for  tlieir 
words,  we  Ittue  weighed  them,  but  if  they  once  attempted  any  thing  against  us,  then  we  would  deal  far 
worse  than  ha  desired.  Having  well  spent  the  day,  we  returned  to  the  shallop,  almoA  all  the  women 
accompanying  us  to  the  shore.    We  prraiised  them  to  come  again  to  them,  and  they  us  to  keep  their 


'  Within  this  bay  the  savages  say  there  are  two  rrvera ;  the  one  whereof  we  saw,  havhig  a  fair  entrance, 
hot  we  had  no  time  to  discover  it.  Better  harbours  for  ahipping  canncA  be  than  here  are.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  are  many  rocks;  and  in  all  likelihood  good  fishing  r  round.  Many,  yea^  most  of  the  idands 
have  been  hihabited,  some  being  cleared  from  end  to  end,  but  the  people  are  all  dead  or  removed.  Our 
rictuai  growing  scarce,  the  wind  coming  fair,  and  having  a  light  moon,  we  set  out  at  evening,  and, 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  came  safely  home  before  noon  the  day  following,  with  a  considerahle  quantity 
of  bearer,  ai^  a  good  report  of  the  place,  wUhing  toe  had  been  teated  there." 

About  the  year  1663,  Boston  was  described  in  JohnscHi's  "  Won- 
der-working Providence"  in  the  following  manner ; — 

"  iDviroiMd  it  b  whh  hrinfeh  flood,  saving  one  small  Istmo9,  which  gives  free  access  to  the  neighboring 
towns  by  land,  on  the  south  side,  on  the  north- west  and  nonh-easL  Two  constant  (airs  are  kept  for  daily 
Uaflque  thereunto.  The  form  of  thfai  town  la  like  a  heart,  naturally  situated  for  fortifications,  having  two 
hlUa  on  the  ftontier  part  thereof  neit  the  sea,  the  one  well  fortified  on  the  superficies  thereof,  with  store  of 
great  artiUery  well  mounted ;  the  other  hath  a  very  strong  battery  built  of  whole  thnber,  and  filled  with 
earth.  At  the  descent  of  the  hill,  m  the  extreme  poynt  thereof,  betwixt  these  two  strong  arms,  lies  a  cov« 
or  bay,  on  which  the  chief  part  of  thta  town  ta  built,  overtopped  with  a  third  hill ;  all  these,  like  orertopplnr 
towers,  keep  a  cooslant  watch  to  see  the  approach  of  foreign  dangers,  b«lng  fhrnished  with  a  beacon  and 
load  babbling  guns,  to  give  notice  by  their  redoubled  echo  to  all  the  sifter  towns.  The  chief  edifice  of  this 
clCy-like  town  b  crowded  on  the  seabanks,  and  wbarfed  out  with  great  labour  and  cost;  the  building* 
beautiflil  and  large,  some  &irly  set  forth  with  brick  tile,  stone  and  date,  and  orderly  placed  with  semolj 
■treets.  whose  continual  enlargement  presageth  soma  sumptuous  city,  l^t  now  behold  the  admirable  acta 
of  Christ,  at  thta  hta  people's  landing;  the  hideous  thickats  in  thta  place  were  such  that  wolves  and  baaia 
nurst  up  their  young  flrom  the  eyes  of  all  beholders,  in  those  very  places  where  the  streets  are  full  of  girta 
and  boys,  sportfaig  up  and  down  with  continued  concourse  of  people.  Good  store  of  shipping  ta  here  yearly 
built,  ana  aorae  very  foir  ooes.  Thta  town  ta  the  very  man  of  tha  land;  Dutch,  French,  and  Ponogalta 
eome  here  to  trafiqua." 

The  city  of  Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  and  New  E!ng- 
land,  in  its  present  limits  is  naturally  divided  into  three  sections, — 
Boston^  South  Boston,  and  East  Boston. 

The  peninsula  on  which  Old  Boston  is  built  extends  from  Rox- 
bury  on  the  south  to  Winnesimet  ferry  on  the  north,  and  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  Boston  harbor  on  the  east  and  Charles 
river  on  the  north  and  west.  Its  length  is  nearly  tl\ree  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  about  one  mile.  It  originally  contained  about 
700  acres,  but  its  territory  has  been  greatly  extended,  by  filling  up 
around  its  borders.  Its  surface  is  quite  uneven.  It  has  numerous 
eminences,  rising  from  50  to  IIO  feet  above  the  sea,  affording  admi- 
rable sites  for  building,  and  giving  it  a  striking  appearance.  It  is 
in  north  Lat.  42"*  21'  23",  and  west  Lon.  7r  4'  9".  It  lies  163 
miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Augusta,  Me. ;  63  S.  S.  E.  from  Concord,  N.  H.; 
160  S.  E.  by  S.  from  Montpelier,  Vt.;  158  E.  (19'  S.)from  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  40  N.  N.  E.  from  Providence,  R.  I.;  97  E.  N.  E.  from  Hart- 
ford,  Ct.;  207  N.  E.  by  E.  from  New  York,  and  432  miles  K  K 
by  E.  from  Washington. 

Atbhubs. — The  peninsular  situation  of  Boston  requires  many  artificial  avenoes  to 
and  from  the  surrounding  country.  Until  1786,  the  "Neck,"  between  Boston  and 
Boxbury,  one  mile  and  117  ieet  in  length,  was  the  only  passage  to  it  by  land.    On  the 
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17th  Junei  of  thai  year,  the  CharUs  River  Bridge^  leading  from  Boston  to  Charlestown, 
vas  opened  for  travel.  It  was  incorporated  m&rch  9, 1785.  This  bridge  is  1,503  feet 
in  length,  42  in  breadth,  and  cost  $50,000.  Net  revenue  in  1834,  $9,383.  This 
bridge  by  its  charter  becomes  state  property  in  1856. 

West  Boston  Bridge^  leading  to  Cambridge,  was  opened  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1793.  It  was  incorporated  March  9,  1792.  Length  of  the  bridge,  2,758  feet ;  abut- 
ment and  causeway,  3,432  j  total  length,  6,190  feet.  Gost,  $76,667.  Net  revenue  in 
1834,  $12,928.    This  bridge  will  become  state  property  in  1879. 

South  Boston  Bridge,  leading  from  Boston  Neck  to  South  Boston,  was  incorporated 
March  6,  1804,  and  opened  for  travel  in  July,  1805.  Length,  1,550  feet ;  width,  40. 
It  cost  the  proprietors  about  $50,000.    It  is  now  city  property,  free. 

Canal  Bridge^  from  Boston  to  Lechmere  Point,  in  East  Cambridge,  was  incorporated 
February  27, 1807,  and  opened  for  travel  in  August,  1809.  Length,  2,796  feet ;  width, 
40.  A  lateral  bridge  extends  firom  this  to  Prison  Pointy  Charlestown.  Length,  1,820 ; 
width,  35  feet.  Net  receipts  in  1834,  $3,173.  This  bridge  will  become  state  property 
in  1879. 

The  Western  Avenue^  leading  from  Beacon  street  to  SewelCs  Pointy  in  Brookline, 
was  incorporatea  June  14,  1814,  and  commenced  in  1818.  It  was  opened  for  travel 
July  2,  1821.  This  avenue  is  a  substantial  dam  across  Charles  River  bay,  about  a 
mi)e  and  a  half  in  length,  and  from  60  to  100  feet  in  width.  This  dam  encloses  about 
600  acres  of  flats,  over  which  the  tide  formerly  flowed  from  7  to  10  feet.  A  partition 
dam  divides  this  enclosure,  and  forms,  by  the  aid  of  flood  and  ebb  gates,  a  full  and 
receiving  basi& ;  thereby  producing,  at  all  times,  a  ^at  hydraulic  power.  The  cross 
dam  also  forms  an  excellent  avenue  from  the  mam  dam  to  Roxbnry.  Cost,  about 
$700,000.  Net  receipts  in  1834,  $6,133.  The  proprietors  of  this  avenue  claim  a  per- 
petual franchise. 

Boston  Free  Bridge^  from  Sea  street  to  South  Boston.  Incorporated  March  4,  1826 ; 
completed  in  1828.  Length,  500  -,  width,  38  feet.  Built  by  proprietors  of  lands  in  the 
vicinity.  City  property.  Warren  Bridge^  leading  to  Charlestown.  Length,  1,390 
feet ;  width,  44.  Incorporated  March  12,  1828,  and  opened  on  the  Pecember  follow- 
ing. It  is  now  state  property.  The  net  receipts  of  this  bridge  in  1834  were  $16,427. 
All  the  above  avenues  are  lighted  with  lamps,  when  necessary,  and  make  a  beautiful 
appearance. 

Middlesex  Canal  vasses  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Boston  harbor,  at  Charlestown, 
through  Medford,  5  miles  from  Boston,  Wobum,  10, — ^Wilmington,  14, — to  Lowell,  at 
the  locks  and  canals  at  that  place,  27  miles.  It  was  incorporated  in  1789,  and  com- 
pleted in  1808,  at  an  expense  of  $828,000.  Its  breadth  at  the  surface  is  30  feet,  at 
bottom  20,  depth,  4  feet  -,  summit  level,  104  feet  above  tide  water,  and  32  feet  above 
the  Merrimac  at  Lowell.  This  and  other  short  canals  on  the  Merrimac  open  a  navi- 
gable communication  between  Boston  and  Concord,  N.  H.  This  was  the  first  enter- 
prise of  the  kind  attempted  in  the  United  States. 

The  Boston  and  Promdenee,  Railroad  was  incorporated  in  1831 .  The  road  commences 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Common,  in  Boston,  crosses  the  Worcester  railroad, 
passes  through  Roxbury,  the  eastern  part  of  Dedham,  and  western  part  of  Canton, 
Sharon,  Foxborough,  Attleborough,  and  Pawtucket,  to  Seekonk.  and  terminates  at 
India  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Pawtucket  river  to  Providence.'  It  is  41  miles  in 
length,  and  cost  $1,150,000.  (For  a  notice  of  the  LoroeU  and  the  Worcester  railroads, 
see  those  places.) 

Boston  Habbor  extends  across  lAght-House  Channel  and  Broad  Sound,  from 
Point  Alderton  on  Nantasket  to  Point  Shirley  in  Chelsea,  a  distance,  between  the 
islands,  of  about  4  miles.  It  is  safe,  and  of  ample  capacity  for  the  largest  navy.  The 
most  important  part  of  this  harbor  is  entered  by  a  narrow  pass,  between  two  and 
three  miles  below  the  city,  and  is  well  protected  by  two  powerful  forts — Independence 
and  Warren.  The  outer  harbor,  below  these  forts,  will  snortly  be  protected  by  a  very 
powerful  fortress  now  erectizig  on  George's  Island,  at  a  great  expense,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Boston  harbor  contains  many  islands  of  great  beauty,  and 
is  the  reservoir  of  the  Mystic^  Charles,  Neponset,  Manatiquot,  and  other  rivers.  Its 
borders  are  environed  by  the  towns  of  Hull,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  Quincy, 
Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  and  Chelsea;  and  the 
numerous  small  bays,  coves,  and  inlets,  indenting  their  shores,  give  great  variety,  and 
add  much  to  the  scener]^  of  this  delightful  harbor. 

Owing  to  the  ahnost  insular  situation  of  Boston,  and  its  limited  extent,  its  popula- 
tion appears  small.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  Uie  neighboring  towns  of  Qumcy, 
Dorchester,  Milton,  Roxbury,  Brookline,  Brighton,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charlesr 
town,  Medford,  Maiden,  and  Chelsea,  although  not  included  in  the  city  charter,  are 
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component  parts  of  the  city,  and  are  as  mnch  associated  with  it  in  an  its  commereialy 
manufactunng,  literary,  and  social  relations  and  feelings,  as  G-reenwich,  Manhattan- 
Yille,  and  Harlem  are  with  the  city  of  New  York,  or  Sonthwark  and  the  Northern 
Liberties  with  Philadelphia. 

The  population  of  Boston  in  1700  was  7,000 ;  1722,  10,567 :  1765,  15,520 ;  1790, 
18,038 ;  1800,  24,937 ;  1810,  33,250  ;  1820,  43,298  j  1830,  61,391 :  and  in  1837, 80,325. 

CoKHBRCE. — The  citizens  of  Boston  have  ever  sustained  a  hign  rank  for  their  com- 
mercial enterprise.  After  whitening  every  sea  with  their  canvass,  and  extending  thor 
commerce  with  all  nations  of  the  globe,  they  are  now  looking  westward  and  northward, 
and  constructing  new  and  artificial  channels,  to  enable  them  not  only  to  compete  with 
other  Atlantic  cities  for  the  already  immense  commerce  of  the  western  world,  bat  to 
intercept  it  on  its  passage  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  this  port  the  year  ending  September  30, 1S37, 
was  1,544  J  tonnage,  242,277  tons-  crews,  11,503  j  cleared,  1,367  j  tonnajge,  184,373 
tons ;  crews,  9,177.  The  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  of  this  port,  the 
same  year,  was  201,005  tons.  A  large  amount  of  tonnage,  owned  at  Boston,  is  re- 
gistered at  southern  ports. 

CoBiMERciAL  ACCOMMODATIONS. — There  is  probably  no  place  in  the  world  better  ac- 
commodated for  commercial  operations  than  Boston.  The  whole  length  of  the  harbor 
on  the  east  and  north  is  lined  with  about  200  docks  and  wharves.  A  few  of  them 
only  can  be  noticed. 

India  Wharfs  at  the  foot  of  Fort  HiUj  was  constructed  in  1805.  It  extends  into  the 
harbor  980  feet,  and  is  246  to  280  feet  in  width.  In  the  center  is  a  range  oi  39  stores, 
22  by  80,  and  4  stories  in  height. 

Central  Wharfs  between  India  and  Long  wharves,  was  built  in  1816.  In  the  center 
are  54  warehouses,  23  by  50,  4  stories  high.  It  is  1,379  feet  in  length,  and  150  in 
width.  Over  a  spacious  hall  in  the  center  of  this  range  of  stores,  is  one  of  the  best 
observatories  in  the  United  States. 

North  of  this  is  Long  Wharfs  at  the  foot  of  State  street,  commenced  in  1710.  This 
wharf  extends  into  the  harbor  1,800  feet,  is  200  feet  in  width,  and  has  76  spacious 
warehouses.    About  the  center  of  this  wharf  is  a  well  of  fresh  water,  90  feet  in  depth. 

Passing  the  City  wharf  on  the  north,  we  come  to  Commercial  Wharf ,  1,100  feet  in 
length,  and  160  in  width.  On  the  center  of  this  wharf  is  a  range  of  34  granite  ware- 
houses, 25  by  60  feet,  and  are  unequalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States  for  convenience  or  grandeur.    Cost,  $500,000. 

On  the  west,  and  in  front  of  this  tier  of  wharves,  which  run  into  the  harbor  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  are  India  and  Commercial  streets,  having  the  east  end  of  Faneuil 
Hall  Market  nearly  in  the  center.  These  streets  are  wide  j  they  serve  as  wharves, 
and  their  west  sides  are  covered  with  large  and  convenient  stores.  It  is  contemplated 
to  extend  India  street,  on  the  south,  to  the  Free  bridge  on  Sea  street ;  and  Conunercial 
street,  on  the  north,  to  Winnesimet  ferry. ' 

The  Marine  RaUwaysy  established  in  1826,  at  the  north  part  of  the  city,  afford  great 
accommodations  to  those  engaged  in  navigation.  A  new  and  splendid  Custom-House 
is  now  erecting  on  India  street,  between  Long  and  CentriU  wharves.  An  Exchange, 
for  the  accommodation  of  merchants,  and  a  new  City  Hall,  are  contemplated. 

Boston  Common. — This  is  considered  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  in  the 
world.  It  comprises  about  75  acres  of  land,  of  variegated  surface,  beautifully  shaded 
by  trees  of  various  kinds,  particularly  in  the  malls  or  walks  which  surround  it.  Some 
of  those  trees  were  planted  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  malls  are  wide, 
beveled,  graveled,  and  smooth ;  the  waters  of  Charles  river,  and  the  romantic  scenery 
beyond  it,  are  in  prospect.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  on  the  outside  of 
which  are  wide  streets  and  beautiful  buildings.  The  distance  around  the  malls  and 
common  is  about  a  mile.  This  plot  of  ground  is  so  held  by  the  city,  that  it  can  never 
be  appropriated  to  any  other  than  its  present  healthful  and  pleasing  purposes. 

The  foundation  of  a  large  and  splendid  Botanic  Gakden  was  laid  in  1837,  by  the 
subscription  of  funds  for  that  purpose.  It  is  located  on  the  city  lands,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Common.  This  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  city,  and  an  honor  to  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  its  projectors. 

South  Boston. — This  part  of  Boston  was  set  off  from  Dorchester,  by  legislative 
enactment,  March  the  6th,  1804.  It  is  bounded  south  by  Dorchester  bay,  and  spreads 
about  two  miles  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  above  the  forts.  It  contains  about 
600  acres,  and  is  laid  out  into  regular  streets  and  squares.  The  surface  of  this  part 
of  Boston  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  In  about  the  center  of  this  tract,  and  about  two 
mUes  from  the  City  Hall,  the  memorable  "  Dorchester  Heights  ^  rear  their  heads 
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Northern  view  of  part  of  South  Boston. 

130  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  is  presented  a  splendid  view  of  Boston,  its  harbor^  jt 
and  the  surrounding  country.     It  is  connected  with  Old  Boston  t>y  two  bridges.    This   • 
part  of  Boston  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth.    The  Washington  Housty 
(seen  on  the  lefl,  in  the  cut,)  near  the  <<  Heights/'  is  a  noble  building^  having  an  exten- 
sive prospect  in  almost  every  direction. 

The  Houses  of  Industry,  Correction,  and  Reformation  are  situated  on  a  plot  of 
ground  of  about  60  acres  on  the  margin  of  the  harbor,  and  near  the  brow  of  the 
"  Heights,''  in  South  Boston.  <'  The  House  of  Industry  is  a  large  stone  HpiHding, 
wholly  devoted  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  poor,  who  are  old,  infirm,  or  otherwise 
unable  to  support  themselves  ;  and  as  a  workhouse  for  those  who  cannot,  or  will  not, 
maintain  themselves.  This  establishment  is  of  the  same  character  of  that  which  stood 
on  Park  street  many  years  ago,  and  which  was  removed  to  Barton's  Point  in  1800, 
where  a  beautiful  building  was  erected  for  its  accommodation,  but  which  was  sold,  and 
the  present  house  built  in  1823.  From  the  7th  of  August,  1823,  to  June  2d,  1835,  the 
number  admitted  to  this  house  was  8,241.  The  number  of  admissions  and  re-admis- 
sions in  1834  was  979,  besides  32  births  in  the  house.  There  remained  in  the  house, 
December  31, 1834,  610.  '  1,383  different  individuals  were  inmates  in  1834,  for  longer 
and  shorter  periods  of  time,  (some  of  whom  were  out  and  in  several  times,)  wMle 
only  237  have  remained  steadily  in  the  house  the  whole  year.'  Of  this  number  600 
were  mtn,  404  women,  223  boys,  and  153  girls.  Of  this  number  71  men  and  57 
women  were  insane  or  idiotic,  and  8  idiot  children.  Of  this  number  268  were  Bosto- 
nians,  274  were  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  841  were  foreigners.  It 
is  observed  by  the  superintendent,  that  <  there  has  been,  for  several  years,  a  constant 
diminution  ot  native  Americans  supported  in  the  house,  with  more  than  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  foreigners.  A  large  proportion  of  these  travel  into  the  state  by  land, 
from  the  British  Provinces,  and  from  other  states.'  The  number  of  foreigners  ad- 
mitted into  this  house  in  10  years  was  3,695. 

"  House  of  Correction,  This  house  is  a  few  rods  east  of  the  House  of  Industry,  and 
occupies  at  present  only  the  easterly  part  of  a  large  stone  building.  This  is  a  county 
prison  for  convicts  too  young  in  vice  to  place  in  the  state  prison,  but  too  old  in  vicious 
habits  to  require  much  less  discipline.  The  commitments  to  this  house  are  from  the 
municipal  and  police  courts.  None  exceed  8  vears.  The  plan  of  the  house,  although 
at  present  limited  in  extent,  is  admirably  fitted  for  its  uses.  It  is  on  the  plan  of  the 
Auburn  prison,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  cannot  well  be  described  here.  It  is 
worthy  of  a  visit  from  all  classes  of  people,  both  good  and  bad ;  it  teaches  solemn 
lessons ;  and  whilst  we  pity  and  deplore  its  convict  inmates  for  their  state  of  degra- 
dation, we  cannot  but  admire  that  order  and  discipline  by  which  so  large  a  number  of 
men  and  women  are  kept  in  such  quiet  subjection.  The  number  of  white  males  at 
this  house  January  1st,  1834,  was  160 ;  white  females,  85 ;  colored  males,  10 ;  col- 
ored females,  13 ;  total,  268.  Of  this  number  84  belonged  to  Massachusetts,  63  were 
ftom  other  states,  and  121  were  foreigners.  On  the  first  of  January,  1835,  there  were 
at  this  house  178  white  males,  74  white  females,  14  colored  males,  and  20  colored 
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females ;  total,  286.    Of  this  munber  153  were  people  of  the  United  States,  and  133 
foreigners. 

<<  In  the  right  wing  of  the  latter  building  is  the  House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile 
Offenders.  The  number  is  generally  between  80  and  90.  The  above  buildings  are 
each  220  feet  in  length  and  43  feet  in  width.  A  new  building  is  erecting  on  the  dtjr 
land,  south  of  these  buildings,  for  a  House  of  Reformation ;  when  it  is  completed,  tlie 
House  of  Correction  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  present  building.  These  houses  aie 
severally  governed  by  boards  of  overseers.'' 


South-western  view  of  East  Boston. 

East  Bostoh. — The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  part  of  East  Boston,  as  seen 
from  Lewis'  wharf,  East  Boston  ferrywav.  This  section  of  the  city,  until  recently, 
had  been  called  Noddle's  Island.  It  lies  about  660  yards  north-east  from  Old  Boston, 
and  about  the  sante  distance  from  Charlestown.  Xt  is  divided  from  Chelsea  by  Chelsea 
Creekj  600  feet  wide,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  and  from  which  is  an  excellent  road  to 
the  Salem  turnpike.  The  Eastern  railroeid,  to  Salem,  Newburyport,  dec.,  commences 
at  East  Boston.  The  island  contains  about  660  acres  of  land,  and  a  large  body  ci 
flats.  It  was  purchased  by  a  company  of  enterprising  gentlemen  in  1832.  Th^ 
were  incorporated  in  March,  1833,  and  the  first  house  was  commenced  in  October  of 
the  same  jear.  A  steamboat  ferry  is  established  between  this  place  and  Old  Boston, 
starting  Kom  each  side  every  ten  minutes.  The  time  occupied  in  crossing  is  aboot 
five  mmutes.  A  ferry  is  about  being  established  between  this  island  and  Charles- 
town.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  pleasingly  variegated,  and  affords  delight&d  sites 
for  dwelling4iouses  and  gardens  at  moderate  prices.  This  place  is  well  located  for 
manufiictories  of  various  kinds  j  particularly  for  ship-building,  and  all  those  branches 
of  mechanics  connected  with  navigation. 

The  Maverick  Hotel,  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving,  is  a  large  and  splen- 
did building,  occupying  a  commodious  site.  This  house  is  named  in  honor  of  Samuel 
Maverick,  who  owned  the  island  and  resided  there  in.  1630,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
made  **  some  figure  in  the  history  of  after  times — a  man  of  very  loving  and  courteous 
behavior,  and  very  ready  to  entertain  strangers." 

Fill ANCEs.— The  public  debt  of  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  first  of  May,  1837,  was 
•1,497.200.  The  receipts,  during  the  financial  year,  from  the  30th  of  April,  1836,  to 
30th  of  April,  1837,  was  9926,350— the  expenditures,  S904,065.  Besides  the  public 
property  in  public  buildings,  city  and  other  wharves,  Ace.  &c.,  both  improved  for  dty 
purposes  and  rented,  the  city  has  about  7,000,000  square  feet  of  land  on  the  Neck,  ex- 
clusive of  streets,  public  squares,  and  malls,  and  a  very  large  property  in  other  lands 
in  various  parts  of^the  city,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  The  amount  of 
this  proper^  cannot  be  stated,  but  it  is  known  greatly  to  exceed  the  dty  debt,  exchiave 
of  that  part  which  is  wanted  for  the  uses  of  the  city. 

The  following,  respecting  Boston,  is  copied  entire  from  the 
"  Statistical  Tables,"  published  by  the  state,  1837. 
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«  Number  of  laen&o  sheep,  on  the  fiist  of  April,  178 ;  number  of  pounds  of  merino 
wool  raised  in  the  year,  712  j  average  weight  of  fleece,  4  lbs. ;  value  of  wool,  $356  j 
cBfotal  invested,  9534.  Boots  manufactured,  15,047  pairs ;  shoes,  24,626  pairs ;  value 
of  boots  and  shoes,  S102,641 :  males  employed,  304 }  females,  55.  (The  return  also 
states,  that  there  were  manufactured,  in  various  towns  in  the  commonwealth,  by  the 
ageiUs  of  persons  residing  in  Boston,  and  exclusively  on  Boston  capital,  50,604  pairs 
of  boots,  and  952,640  pairs  of  shoes,  employing  1,431  males  and  583  females,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  $957,289.)  Value  of  leather  curried,  $228,000  ;  hands  employed,  50 ; 
capital  invested,  $60,000.  Hat  manufactories,  12  ;  hats  manuiactured,  76,317 ;  value 
of  hats,  $194,673 :  males  employed,  95  -,  females,  68.  Air  and  cupola  furnaces,  5 ; 
iron  castings  made,  4,000  tons ;  value  of  same,  f  372,000 ;  hands  employed,  289  ; 
capital  invested,  $665,000.  Axe  manuiactory,  1 ;  axes  manufactured,  6,000 ;  value 
of  axes,  $7,500 ;  hands  emfdoyed,  6 ;  capital  invested,  $2,000.  Glass  manufactories,  3 : 
value  of  glass,  $48,000;  hands  employed,  77;  capital  invested,  $47,000.  Chair  and 
cabinet  manufactories,  23 ;  value  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware,  $148,100 ;  hands  employed, 
164.  Comb  manufactories,  4j  value  of  combs,  $41,000;  males  employed,  25; 
females,  16 ;  capital  invested  in  shell,  horn  and  ivory,  $121;000.  Tin  ware  manufac 
tories,  37  ;  value  of  tin  ware,  $112,032  ;  hands  employed,  116.  Distilleries,  13 ;  mo- 
lasses distilled,  2,574,600  gallons,  producing  2,317,140  gallons  of  spirit;  gross  value 
of  spirits,  $926,856.  Straw  bonnets  manufactured,  116,200 ;  value  of  straw  bonnets, 
$182,450 ;  males  employed,  19 ;  females,  438.  Vessels  built  in  the  five  years  preced- 
ing  April  1, 1837,  37 ;  tonnage  of  the  same,  8,612 ;  value  of  same,  $622,000 ;  hands 
employed  in  building,  86 ;  (number  of  vessels,  built  within  the  five  years,  in  other 
towns,  which  <  received  their  papers '  at  the  Boston  custom-house,  266 ;  tonnage  of 
the  same,  59,670.^  Vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  5 ;  tonnage  of  the  same, 
1,550 ;  sperm  oil  miported  in  those  vessels,  88,100  gallons ;  whale  oil,  68,169  gallons ; 
value  of^  sperm  oil,  $70,619 ;  value  of  whale  oil,.  $25,604 :  hands  employed,  125 ; 
capital  invested,  $155,000.  Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery,  152 ; 
tonnage  of  same,  9,703 ;  cod-fish  caught,  127,250  quintals ;  value  thereof,  $408,509  90 : 
mackerel  caught,  43,266  barrels ;  value  of  same,  $320,165 ;  salt  used  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fishery,  142,567  bushels ;  hands  employed,  1,794  ;  capital  invested,  $593,200. 
Manufactory  of  axletrees,  1 ;  value  of  axletrees  manufactured,  $10,000 ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 6;  capital  invested,  $6,000.  Brewery,  1;  value  of  beer,  $12,000;  hands 
employed,  8 ;  capital  invested,  $30,000.  Manufactories  of  soap  and  candles,  7 ;  value 
of  soap  and  candles,  $93,000;  hands  employed,  29;  capital  invested,  $125,000. 
<  Manufacture  of  sjperm  oil,'  ^refining,)  25  tons.  Manufactory  of  whale  oil,  (refin- 
ing,) 1;  value  01  oil  refined,  $135,000;  hands  employed,  16;  capital  invested, 
$100,000.  Copper  smitheries  and  brass  foundries,  13 ;  value  of  manufactures, 
$756,754  ;  hands  employed,  200 ;  capital  invested,  $316,300.  Piano-forte  and  organ 
manufactories,  7 ;  number  of  piano-iortes  manufactured,  1,033;  organs,  11;  value 
of  pianos  and  organs,  $302,700 ;  hands  employed,  220 ;  capital  invested,  $163,500. 
Brush  manu&ctories,  4 ;  value  of  brushes,  $93,000  ;  males  employed,  79 ;  females, 
59 ;  capital  invested,  $38,000.  Manufactories  of  gold  and  silver  leaf,  5 ;  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  $43,000 ;  males  employed,  22 ;  females,  14 ;  capital  invested,  $11,200. 
Manufactories  of  coaches,  chaises  and  harnesses,  14 ;  value  of  articles  made,  $128,805 ; 
hands  empk>yed,  149 ;  capital  invested,  $82,200.  Manufactories  of  refined  sugar,  4  ; 
value  of  sugar  refined,  $976,454 ;  hands  employed,  92 ;  capital  invested,  $303,653. 
Manufactories  of  jewelry,  3 ;  value  of  jewelry,  $63,000  ;  hands  employed,  36 ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $91,000.  Manufactory  of  ehain  cables,  1 ;  value  of  cables,  $60,000 ; 
hands  employed,  20 ;  capital  invested,  $75,000.  Manufactories  of  silver  ware,  5 ; 
value  of  ware,  $165,100  ;  hands  employed,  52  ;  Capital  invested,  $20,050.  Manufac- 
tories of  umbrellas,  10 ;  value  of  umbrellas,  $65,000 ;  males  employed,  37 ;  females, 
26 ;  capital  invested,  $36,500.  Manufactories  of  saddles,  trunks  and  whips,  15 ;  vadue 
of  articles,  $177,000  ;  males  employed,  120  ;  females,  17 ;  capital  invested,  $83,000. 
Manufactories  of  granite,  marble  and  other  stone,  17;^  value  of  articles  manufactured, 
$336,000;  hands  employed,  400;  capital  invested,  $165,500.  Manufactories  of 
machinery,  16 ;  value  of  machinery,  $326,000 ;  hands  employed,  287 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $183,775.  Manufactories  of  blank  boc^s  and  stationery,  5 ;  value  of  anicles, 
$78,000 ;  males  employed,  43  ;  females,  7 ;  capital  invested,  $49,000.  Manufactory 
of  gas,  1 ;  value  of  gas,  $100,000 ;  hands  employed,  40 ;  capital  invested,  $375,000. 
Manufiu^tories  of  looking-glasses,  8 ;  value  of  articles,  $147,500 ;  hands  emptoyed, 
42 ;  capital  invested,  $55,600.  Manufactories  of  lasts,  2 ;  value  of  lasts,  $40,000  ; 
hands  employed,  2;9 ;  capital  invested,  $18,000 ;  lasts  manufactured,  240,000.  Manu- 
factories of  neck-stocks  and  suspenders,  8 ;  value  of  these  articles,  $122,000 ;  males 
employed,  21 ;  females,  435 ;  capital  invested,  $58,200.  Type  and  stereotype  foun- 
dries, 4 ;  value  of  types  and  stereotypes  manufactured,  $157,000 ;  males  employed. 
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185 ;  females,  30 ;  capital  invested,  $140,000.  Manufactories  of  printed  books,  4 ; 
value  of  printed  boolcs,  $925,000 ;  males  emplojed,  500  ;  females,  400 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $850,000.  Manufactories  of  clothing,  97;  value  of  clothing,  $1,765,666; 
males  employed,  542  j  females,  2,402 ;  capital  invested,  $710,894." 

BAJTKiifo  AND  Insurajtce  COMPANIES. — There  are  twenty-six  banks,  with  a  capital 
of  about  IS  millions  of  dollars.  The  charters  of  these  banks,  as  well  as  of  all  banking 
companies  in  the  commonwealth,  expire  by  limitation  in  1851.  The  oldest  bank  in 
the  commonwealth  is  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  in  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1785.  The  Union  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1792  ;  the  Boston  Bank  in  1803.  Most 
of  the  other  banks  in  Boston  are  of  a  much  more  recent  date. 

There  are  twenty-seven  insurance  companies  in  Boston,  with  a  capital  of  $7,600,000, 
besides  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  and  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  charters  of 
these  companies  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislature. 

Schools  and  Institutions. — The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  exceedingly 
tenacious  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  and  they  well  knew  that  knowledge  was  an 
all-powerful  engine  to  preserve  those  rights,  and  transmit  them  to  their  posterity. 
They  therefore  very  early  laid  the  foundation  of  those  free  schools^  of  which  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  New  England  are  justly  proud.  Exclusive  of  Infant  and  Sab. 
bath  school  scholars,  about  a  quarter  part  of  the  population  of  Boston  is  kept  at  school 
throughout  the  year,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $200,000.  Boston  is  not  only 
celebrated  for  its  schools,  but  for  its  munificent  donations  in  support  of  its  institutions 
for  moral,  religious  and  literary  purposes.  Since  the  year  1800,  not  less  than, two 
millions  of  dollars  have  thus  been  appropriated  by  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

The  Massachusetts  General  HospUal  was  incorporated  in  1811.  It  is  divided  into 
two  departments,  the  Hospital  in  jBoston,  and  the  McLean  Asylum  at  Charlestown,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  given.  (See  Charlestown.)  The  institution  is  under  the 
management  of  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  and  a  board  of  five  visiters.  The  funds 
of  the  institution,  including  the  munificent  donations  of  the  late  John  McLean  and 
Miss  Mary  Belknap,  are  about  $120,000.  In  the  hospital  in  Boston  the  number  of 
patients  received  since  its  establishment,  to  June,  1835,  was  5,658.  The  average 
number  of  sick  in  the  house  is  about  45.  The  average  cost  to  the  institution  for  each 
patient,  for  five  successive  years,  was  $1,62  a  week.  Whilst  no  patient  pajrs  more 
than  $3  a  week,  (except  a  few  who  have  extra  rooms  and  attendants,)  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  are  entirely  free  ;  consequently,  those  who  do  not  pay 
receive  $4,62,  and  those  who  do  pay  receive  $1,62  a  week  from  the  funds  of  this  noble 
charity. 

New  England  Imtittaum  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.— Thk  imtHntioa  was  iocorponted  in 
1829;  but  Itttle  wm  accomplishiBd  until  1832,  when  Dr.  Howe  returned  from  Europe,  accompanied  bjr  a 
bUnd  teacher;  manifesting  that  leal  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  which  had  distinguished  his  philanthropic 
laboii  hi  another  sphere,  In  a  distant  land.  He  opened  a  school  with  six  blind  young  scholars.  The  pro- 
graai  of  those  children  was  so  great,  and  the  value  of  an  institution  of  the  kind  so  apparent,  that  legislatures 
and  dtixens  generally  became  much  interested.  By  public  and  private  donations,  particularly  by  the 
influence  of  ladies  in  ssveral  parts  of  New  England,  and  by  the  munificent  gift  of  a  splendid  building  in 
Peart  street,  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perlcins,  the  institution  has  increased,  both  in  nputatioD  and  ftmds, 
with  uimandleled  success.  The  scholan  are  bisiructed  in  all  those  branches  common  m  other  schools,  and 
some  or  them  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature.  Music  is  the  study  of  all.  Mechanical  labors  aza 
taught  and  enjojred  by  the  pupils.  Musical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  and  other  implements,  are  provided 
Ibr  their  convenience  and  use.  A  printing  T^naa  \a  established,  and  several  books  have  been  pnoted  In 
embossed  letters,  which  are  superior  to  any  m  Europe.  It  is  exceedinc^ly  delightful  to  see  these  interesting 
▼ouths,  whose  lives  once  seemed  a  dreary  waste,  and  witnessing  their  improvement  in  acquiring  usefiu 
knowledge,  partaking  of  all  those  recreations  natural  and  proper  for  their  age,  sex,  and  condition,  and  fiuing 
themselves  R>r  useful  stations  m  society.  The  institution  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  and  is  patron- 
iaad  by  the  governments  of  aU  the  New  England  states. 

Eue  and  Ear  InJlrmary.^Thm  institution  was  commenced  in  Boston,  by  Drs.  Jef&ies  and  Beynolds, 
in  1824,  from  a  conviction  of  its  utilitv  and  importance,  derived  from  what  they  had  seen  and  known  of 
similar  establishments  in  Europe.  Those  gentlemen  conducted  the  establishment  at  their  own  expeoso 
for  some  time,  during  which  large  numbers  received  the  most  important  benefits.  In  IS27,  by  the  phUan- 
thnpic  exertions  of  those  and  other  gentlemen,  an  act  of  incorpocation  was  obtained,  and  some  fuiuh 
were  laisad.  As  early  as  1828,  2,610  cases  were  treated  at  the  infirmary,  of  which  about  five  sixths  were 
cured.  Of  these  cases  about  one  sixth  were  ibr  diseases  of  the  ear.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  appli- 
eanti  has  increased  annually ;  and  this  Institution,  whose  merits  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  city, 
has  now  a  beautiful  and  commodious  building  in  Bovrdoin  Square  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

Thkatxbs.— The  Botton  TheaUr,  on  Federal  and  Franklin  streets,  was  first  opened  February  3, 1794. 
It  was  burnt  February  2, 1798;  it  was  rebuilt,  and  re-openod  on  the  29th  of  October,  the  same  year,  h 
is  of  brick,  162  feet  long,  61  wide,  and  40  high.  This  building  is  now  denominated  "  The  Odeon,"  and  is 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Ood.  A  huge  wooden  building  was  erected  on  Tremont  street,  and  opened 
as  the  "  Hay-market  Theater,"  December  26,  1796.  The  citizens  in  its  neighborhood,  being  fearful  of  its 
conflagration,  caused  its  demolition  by  subscripticm,  and  the  block  of  elegant  brick  dwellinghouses  near 
and  north  of  Boylston  street  now  occupy  the  spot. 

The  Tremtmt  Theater j  on  Tremont  street,  is  a  very  neat  building,  with  a  granite 
front,  135  feet  by  79.  It  was  commenced  in  July,  and  opened  September  24, 1827. 
Coet,  about  $120,000. 
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The  NatUnuA  Theater,  at  the  jnnction  of  Portland  and  Traverse  streets,  near  the 
Warren  bridge,  was  constructed  in  1831.  This  building  was  first  used  for  equestrian 
performances. 

The  Masiochftsetts  Historical  Society  was  incorporated  in  February,  1794.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  society  is  to  collect,  preserve,  and  communicate  materials  for  a  complete 
history  of  this  country,  and  accounts  of  all  valuable  efforts  of  human  ingenuity  and 
industry  from  the  beginning  of  its  settlement,  &c.  "  The  library  consists  principally 
of  printed  books  and  MSS.  on  American  history,  though  by  no  means  exclusively 
confined  to  it.  It  numbers  near  six  thousand  articles,  many  of  which  are  precious. 
The  most  ancient  MSS.  are  probably  a  fragment  of  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  in  Welsh, 
and  a  specimen,  in  a  medical  treatise,  of  the  English  language  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  with  an  illuminated  missal,  and  a  few  similar  productions.  Then  follow  autograph 
letters  and  treatises  of  several  of  the  fathers  of  New  .England.  A  large  collection  of 
these,  and  of  documents  of  a  more  recent  date,  had  been  made  by  Gov.  Trumbull  of 
Connecticut,  and  are  now  bound  in  23  volumes  folio,  the  property  of  this  society."  The 
publications  of  the  society  have  consisted  almost  entirely  of  their  "  Coixections." 
These  now  extend  to  two  decades,  and  six  volumes  of  a  third.  Among  the  collections 
of  the  society  are  a  number  of  ancient  and  modern  paintings  of  distinguished  persons. 
Among  these  is  a  portrait  of  the  first  Grov.  Winslow,  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
l^  Vandyke. 

The  Boston  Atheneum  originated  in  1806,  and  has  now  become  a  most  valuable  and 
splendid  library,  with  all  desirable  conveniences  for  literary  pursuits.  The  number  of 
volumes  is  above  25,000.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  medals  and  pictures  and 
statuary.  A  reading-room  contains  almost  all  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  with 
the  most  valuable  i>ublic  newspapers  and  journals.  The  building  was  presented 
in  part  to  the  institution  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Perkins,  a  public-spirited  and  hberal 
merchant  of  the  city.  Subscribers  to  the  Atheneum  have  privileges  in  proportion  to 
their  subscriptions  or  interest  in  the  property  of  the  institution.  A  proprietor  pays 
$300,  and  has  a  right  to  3  tickets  of  admission.  A  life  subscriber  pays  $100  for  his 
own  benefit.  An  annual  subscriber  has  the  privileges  of  the  Atheneum  for  $10 
per  year. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Atheneum  is  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts^  or  Atheneum  Hall.  The 
building  is  of  three  stories,  60  feet  long  and  50  wide.  The  lower  story  is  divided  into 
apartments  for  libraries  and  apparatus ;  the  second  is  a  lecture-room  that  accommo- 
dates 500  persons ;  the  third  is  an  exhibition  room,  fitted  purposely  for  the  exhibition 
of  paintings.  The  patronage  which  this  institution  has  received  is  an  honor  to  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  and,  with  other  examples  of  munificence,  has  acquired  for  the  city 
the  distinction  of  being  the  literary  emporium  of  the  western  world. 

The  following  list  of  the  churches  in  Boston,  with  the  date  of 
their  organization,  is  taken  from  Dickinson's  Boston  Ahnanac,  for 
1839.  ^^ 

CONGREGATIONAL.  #. 

Phillip's,  South  Boston     -    -    -    -  1823 

Twelfth  Cong.  Chambers  pt..    -    -  1824 

Purchase  street 1826 


Chauncy  place 

Second  Church,  Hanover  st. 
Old  South,  Washington  st.  - 

Brattle  street 

New  North,  Hanover  st.  -    - 
New  South,  Summer  st.  -    - 
Federal  street     -    -    •    -  '• 
HoUis  street   ------ 

West  Church,  Lynde  st.  -    - 
King's  Chapel,  Tremont  st. 


-  -  1632 
.  -  1649 

-  -  1669 

-  -  1699 

-  -  1714 

-  -  1716 

-  -  1730 

-  -  1732 

-  .  1736 

-  -  1686 


Park  street 1809 

Hawes  place,  Sooth  Boston  -    -    -    1822 
Union,  Essex  street 1822 


Bowdoin  street 1826 

Greene  street 1826 

Pine  street 1827 

Salem  Church,  Salem  st.      •    -    -  1827 

South  Cong.  Washington  st.  -    -    -  1827 

Mariner's,  Fort  Hill 1828 

Marlboro'  Chapel,  Chapel  place     - 

Franklin  street  (Odeon)   -    -    -    -  1835 

East  Boston 1836 


BAPTIST. 


First,  Hanover  street  - 
Second,  Baldwin  place  • 
Third,  Charles  street  • 
Fourth,  Federal  street  • 


1664 
1743 
1807 
1827 


Independent,  Belknap  street  -  -  -  1805 
North,  Hanover  Avenue  -  -  -  -  1835 
South  Boston 1831 
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Christ,  Salem  street  -  -  • 
Trinity,  Summer  street  -  - 
St.  Matthews,  South  Bostpn 

First,  North  Bennet  street  - 
Second,  Bromfield  street 


EPISCOPAL. 

1723  I  St.  Paul's,  Tremont  street    -.  -    -  1820 

1734    Grace,  Temple  street 1829 

1818  I  Free,  Coomion  street 1836 

METHODIST. 

1792  I  Fourth,  Church  street      ....  1834 

1806  I  Fifth,  South  Boston 1836 

~         ~  -    -    .  1837 


Colored,  May  street 1826  |  Sixth,  Blossom  street 

UNIVERSALIST 
First,  Hanover  street 1786  |  Fourth,^South  Boston 1830 


Second,  School  street    • 
Central,  Bulfinch  street 


-  -    1816    Fifth,  Warren  street 

-  .    1823 1 

CATHOLIC. 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Franklin  st.J800  I  St.  Augustine's,  South  Boston  -    - 
St.  Mary's,  Endicot  street     •    -    -    1835  |  St.  Patrick's,  Northampton  street  • 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


1836 


1817 
1836 


Bethel,  North  Square 1829 

New  Jerusalem,  Phillip's  place  -    -  1817 

Christian  Society,  Summer  street, 

F.  W.  Baptist,  Causeway  street  -    -  1836 


Second  Christian  Society, 
Free  Calv.  Bapt.  Tremont  Row, 
Meth.  Epis.  Zion  Church,  Parkman's  Mar- 
ket, Cambridge  street. 


Pitts  street,  Rev.  Frederick  T.  Gray, 
Warren  street.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Barnard. 
Milton  street.  Rev.  Creorge  W.  Kilton. 


Ckapehof  Ministers  at  large. 


Butolph  street, 

Suffolk  street,  Rev.  John  T.  Sargent. 

Friend  st.  chap.,  Friend  St.,  Wm.  Howe. 


Southern  view  of  the  State-house  in  Boston, 


The  State-house  is  on  an  open  square  on  Beacon  street,  fronting 
the  malls  and  common.  It  is  173  feet  in  length  and  61  in  breadth, 
and  its  foundation  is  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  size 
and  elevation  make  it  a  very  conspicuous  object  as  Boston  is  ap- 
proached. It  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  $133,333.  On  the 
area  of  the  lower  hall  stands  the  beautiful  statue  of  Washington, 
by  Chantry.  '•  Prom  the  top  of  the  dome  on  this  building,  which 
is  52  feet  in  diameter  and  230  feet  above  the  level  of  the  harbor, 
the  whole  city  appears  beneath,  with  all  its  crooked  streets,  its  ex- 
tended avenues,  its  splendid  buildings,  and  the  malls  and  common 
of  75  acres,  crossed  with  romantic  walks  and  shaded  by  centurian 
elms.    On  the  north  ^uid  west,  the  county  of  Middlesex  presents 
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its  numerous  villas,  and  a  rich  array  of  agricultural  taste  and 
beauty.  Here  are  viewed  the  hallowed  walls  of  Harvard,  and 
the  sacred  field  of  Bunker.  On  the  south)  the  county  of  Norfolk 
appears  with  its  granite  hills  and  luxuriant  vales,  chequered  with 
a  thousand  farm-houses  and  cottages  and  splendid  mansions.  On 
the  east,  the  city,  with  its  lofty  spires,  the  harbor,  and  the  ocean, 
all  conspire  to  render  this  the  most  enchanting  scene  west  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples."* 


Western  view  of  FaneuU  Hall. 

Faneuil  HaB,  of  which  the  'ibove  is  a  representation,  is  three 
stories  high,  100  feet  by  80,  and  was  the  gift  of  Peter  Faneuil, 
Esq.  to  the  town,  in  1742.  The  building  was  enlarged  in  1806  to 
its  present  size.  Before  the  ne w^market  was  built,  the  lower  part  of 
it  was  used  for  meat  stalls ;  it  is  now  improved  for  stores.  The  HaU 
is  76  feet  square,  28  high,  and  has  deep  galleries  on  three  sides. 
It  is  adorned  with  superb  paintings  oif  patriots,  warriors,  and  states- 
men. A  speech  was  pronounced  in  the  hall  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1763,  by  James  Otis,  Jr.,  Esq.  He  dedicated  it  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  a  cause  in  which  he  labored  and  suffered,  and 
it  has  since  received  the  appellation  of  7%«  Cradle  of  Liberty, 

The  following  is  an  eastern  view  of  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  which 
is  535  feeHn  length,  and  50  in  breadth.  The  center  part  of  the 
building,  74  feet  by  65,  projects  two  or  three  feet  on  the  north  and 
south,  and  rises  77  feet  trom  the  ground  to  a  beautiful  dome.  The 
wings  are  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  lower  floors  ajplfeclusively 
appropriated  as  a  meat,  fish,  and  vegetable  marketT  The  upper 
story  is  one  vast  hall,  arranged  to  be  divided  into  compartments 
for  ware-rooms  and  large  sales.  This  building  was  completed  in 
1827,  and  cost  $150,000. 

♦  The  author  would  here  stale  that  he  is  indebted  principally  for  the  present  descrip- 
tion of  Boston  to  the  Nero  England  Gazetteer,  a  valuable  work,  now  on  the  eve  of 
publication,  by  John  Hayward,  Esq.  From  the  «  Massachusetts  Directory,"  another 
work  of  Mr.  Hayward,  much  valuable  information  has  been  derived. 
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Su2e  vt>f9  o/  Quiney  Market,  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  probably  tlie  oldest  building  now  stand- 
ing in  Boston.  It  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Ann  street  and  the 
open  square  adjoining  Faneuil  Hall ;  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  age  and  antiquated  form,  showing  what  was  considered  ele- 
gance of  architecture  a  century  and  a  half  since.  The  timber  used 
in  its  construction  is  principally  oak,  and  where  it  has  been  kept 
dry  is  perfectly  sound  and  very  hard.     The  outside  is  covered  with 


Andent  Bmlding,  built  in  1680. 


Frahktin  House. 


plastering,  or  what  is  usually  called  rough-cast.  The  figures  1680 
were  impressed  into  the  rough-cast  to  show  the  year  of  its  erection, 
and  are  now  legible.  The  building  is  32  feet  by  17,  and  two 
stories  high.  The  tide-waters  formerly  flowed  on  the  south  and 
south-west  sides  of  this  building,  but  now  so  much  land  has  been 
artificially  made  below  it  that  it  is  now  seventy  rods  to  the  near- 
est water  of  the  harbor.  The  cut  on  the  right  is  a  representation 
of  the  old  Franklin  House,  in  Milk  street,  which  stooa  nearly  op- 
posite the  south  door  of  the  Old  South  church.  It  is  the  house 
where  the  parents  of  Dr.  Franklin  resided  for  some  time.  This 
house  was  burnt  in  1810.  The  drawing  was  taken  a  short  time 
previous. 
In  1704,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  America  appeared  in 
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Boston.    It  was  printed  on  half  a  sheet  of  pot  paper,  with  a  small- 
pica  type,  folio,  and  was  entitled, 

"  N.  E.  Numb.  1.  The  Boston  News-Lettse.  PvbUshed  by  Authority.  From 
Monday y  April  17,  to  Monday,  April  24,  1704." 

"The  proprietor's  name  was  John  Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  established 
here  as  a  bookseller.  The  imprint  is,  <  Boston ;  printed  by  B.  Green.  Sold  by  NichO' 
lai  Boone  J  at  his  Shop  near  the  Old  Meeting-House.'  Green  was  Campbell's  printer, 
and  Boone  was  for  some  weeks  his  publisher. 

"  The  first  number  contained  the  ibllowing  prospectus : — <  This  News-Letter  is  to  be 
continued  Weekly ;  and  all  Persons  who  have  any  Houses,  Lands,  Tenements,  Farmes, 
Ships,  Vessels,  Goods,  Wares,  or  Merchandizes,  &c.  to  be  sold  or  Lett  j  or  Servants 
Runaway ;  or  Goods  Stoll  or  Lost,  may  have  the  same  Inserted  at  a  Reasonable  Rate; 
Irom  Twelve  Pence  to  Five  Shillings,  and  not  to  exceed^  Who  may  agree  with  Nicho- 
las  Boone  for  the  same  at  his  shop,  next  door  to  Major  Davis's,  Apothecary,  in  Boston^ 
near  the  old  Meetinghouse. 

"  *  All  Persons  in  Town  and  Country  may  have  said  News-Letter  Weekly  upon  rea- 
sonable tearms,  agreeing  with  John  Campbell,  Post  Master,  for  the  same.' '' 


City  HaU,  State  Street. 

The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  City  HaU,  and  the  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity,  at  the  head  of  State  street.  This  building  was 
erected  in  1714.  It  was  burnt  in  1747,  and  the  interior  was  built 
entirely  new.  It  was  formerly  called  the  Town-House,  and  has 
been  occupied  by  the  provincial  and  state  legislatures.  Since  the 
new  State-house  has  been  built  it  has  been  called  the  old  siixte- 
hause.  In  1830,  it  received  repairs  and, alterations  which  were  to 
accommodate  the  post^ffice,  the  public  reading-room,  or  hall,  and 
the  city  officers.  It  is  112  feet  long,  and  36  broad.  The  post- 
office  is  at  the  western  end,  which  fronts  Washington  street.  The 
western,  or  upper  part  of  State  street,  is  called  the  Exchange,  a 
place  of  resort  for  mercantile  men  to  meet  and  transact  their  money 
affairs.  Here  are  most  of  the  banks  in  the  city.  State  street,  foiT- 
merly  King  street,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  memorable  events; 
of  none  more  remarkable  than  the  Boston  Meissacre,  in  1770. 
69 
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The  presence  of  an  insolent  military  force,  sent  over  to  overawe 
the  inhabitants,  was  extremely  irksome  to  a  free  people,  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  harmony  could  long  subsist  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  the  British  troops.  A  slight  affiray 
took  place  between  them  on  the  2d  of  March,  1770;  but  on  the 
night  of  the  fifth,  the  enmity  of  the  parties  burst  forth  in  violence 
and  blood.  The  following  account  of  this  event  is  taken  from  a 
History  of  Boston,  by  Caleb  H.  Snow,  M.  D.,  published  in  BostCHi, 
by  Mr.  Abel  Bowen,  in  1825.  (This  work  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
400  pages,  embellished  with  engravings,  and  contains  a  full  and 
interesting  history  of  Boston  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.) 

"  The  officera  were  apprehenslTe  of  difficulties,  and  tvere  particulnrij  active  in  tbeir  endeavtss  to  get  all 
their  men  into  their  barraclu  before  ni^t.  Murray's  Barrackn.  so  cnlled,  where  the  14lh  regiment  wtm 
prtncipally  quaneredL  were  in  Brattle  street,  in  the  buildings  directly  opp(wiie  the  little  alley  which  leada 
from  the  bottom  of  Marlcet  street.  The  29th  regiment  wawuuarlerrd  In  Waicr  street  and  In  Atkinsoa  BtreeU 
As  a  measure  of  precaution,  there  was  a  aentin^l  statiouml  in  the  alley  bt^fore  mentioned,  (then  eaUed 
Boylaton's  alley,)  and  l\w  very  circumstance  led  tn  the  quarrel  which  terminated  in  the  Boston  Manacre. 
Three  or  four  younj^  men,  who  were  disposed  to  go  through  the  alley,  about  ntne  o'clock,  obserred  the  sen- 
tinel brandishing  hli  sword  a^pinst  the  walls  and  striking  fire  for  his  own  amusement  They  oflbrad  to 
pass  him  and  were  challen^,  but  persisted  in  their  attempt,  and  one  of  them  received  a  alight  wound  on 
his  head.  The  bustle  of  this  rencontre  drew  together  all  those  who  were  passing  by,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons  thronged  the  alley,  and  thirty  or  forty  more,  gathered  in  Dock  Square,  were  attemptfai^  to  force 
their  wa^  to  the  barracks  throus^h  Brattle  street,  (which  was  at  that  time  so  narrow  that  a  carnage  could 
with  dilnculty  pass.)  Being  foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  party,  which  was  continually  increased  bv  acceo- 
sk)n8,  gathered  in  Dock  Square  round  a  tall  mnn  with  a  red  Cloak  and  white  wi«  to  whom  they  listanad 
with  close  attentkm  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  gave  three  cheers  and  hu2xaea  for  the  main  guard. 

"  The  main  guard  was  regularly  stationed  near  the  head  of  Suite  street,  directly  opposite  the  door  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town-house.  To  this  place  all  the  soldiers  detached  lor  guard  duty  were  daily  brought, 
and  fmm  thence  marched  to  the  particular  posts  asjii?iied  them.  On  this  day  the  command  of  the  gaud 
had  devolved  on  Cki\A.  Thonuis  Preston,  and  Lieut.  Basset  imder  him. 

"  As  the  party  dispersed  from  Dock  Square,  aome  ran  up  (>omhiU,  others  up  Wilson's  lana,  olhen  op 
Royal  Exchange  lane,  (now  Exchange  street.)  These  last  found  a  single  sentinel  stationed  befor«  the 
door  of  the  custom-house,  which  wa4  tlio  building  now  occupied  by  the  Union  Bank,  and  then  made  one 
comer  of  that  lane,  as  the  Royal  Exchange  tavern  did  the  othor.  As  the  sentinel  was  approached,  he 
retraated  to  the  steps  of  the  house,  and  alarmed  the  inmates  by  three  or  four  powerful  knocks  at  the  door. 
Word  was  sent  to  Lieut.  Basset  that  the  sentinel  was  attacked  by  the  town's  people.  He  hnmedhaely 
•ant  a  message  to  his  captain,  who  instantly  repaired  to  the  guard-house,  where  Lieut.  Basset  informed 
him  that  he  had  just  sent  a  serjeant  and  six  men  to  assist  the  sentry  at  the  custom-house.  <  Well,'  sakl 
the  captain, '  I  will  follow  them  and  see  they  do  no  mischief  He  overtook  them  before  they  reached  tl» 
customhoucn,  where  they  joined  the  sentinel  and  formed  a  half  circle  round  the  steps. 

"  By  this  time  the  bells  were  set  to  ringing,  and  people  flocked  from  all  quarters,  supposing  there  was 
flrs.  The  soldiers  were  soon  surrounded ;  many  of  those  nearest  to  them  were  annea  with  clubs  and 
crowded  close  upon  them :  those  at  a  distance  be?an  to  throw  sticks  of  wood  and  snow-balls  and  pieces  of 
ice  at  them,  whde  (torn  all  sides  they  were  challenged  to  Pirt,Jirt  if  you  dare!  At  last  tliey  thought 
thev  heard  the  order  given,  and  they  did  fire  in  successkm  from  right  to  left  Two  or  three  of  tlie  guns 
Dashed,  but  the  rest  were  fatal.  Crispus  Attucks,  Samuel  Gray,  aitd  James  Caldwell  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  Samuel  Maverick  and  Patrick  (jarr  received  mortal  wounds,  of  which  the  fiMrmer  died  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  Carr  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  next  week.  Several  other  persons  were  more  or  less  injund :  the 
greater  part,  persons  passing  by  chance  or  quiet  specutoni  of  the  scene.  The  people  instantly  retreated, 
leaving  the  three  unhappy  men  on  the  ground.  All  this  transpired  within  20  minutes  ftom  the  time  of 
Capt.  Freston's  joining  the  guard. 

^' '  On  the  people's  aaaembling  again,'  says  Opt.  P.,  'to  take  away  the  dead  bodies,  the  soldien,  sup- 
posing tiiem  coming  to  attack  them,  were  making  ready  to  fire  again — which  I  prevented  l>y  striking  up 
their  fire-locks  with  my  hand.  Immediately  after,  a  townsman  came  and  told  me  that  4  or  6000  people 
were  assembled  in  the  next  street,  and  had  sworn  to  take  my  life,  with  every  man's  with  me ;  on  which  I 
judgeil  it  unsafe  to  remain  there  any  longer,  and  therefore  sent  the  party  and  sentry  to  the  main  gward, 
where  the  street  is  narrow  and  short,  then,  telling  them  off  into  street  firings,  divided  and  planted  them  at 
each  end  of  the  street  to  secure  their  rear,  expectmg'an  attack,  as  there  was  a  constant  cry  of  the  inlaliit- 
anls,  "  To  arms,  to  arms,  turn  out  with  your  guns !"  and  the  town  drums  beating  to  arms.  I  ordered  my 
drum  to  beat  to  arms,  and  being  soon  after  joined  by  the  several  companies  of  the  29th  r^meot,  I  formed 
them,  as  the  guard,  into  street  firings.  The  14th  regiment  also  got  under  arms,  but  remained  at  their  bar- 
racks. I  immediately  sent  a  serjeant  with  a  party  to  Ool.  Dalrymple,  the  commanding  officer,  to  acqnaitat 
him  with  every  particular.  Several  ofiicers  going  to  ioin  their  regiment  were  knocked  down  by  the  mob^ 
one  very  much  wounded  and  his  sword  taken  from  him.  The  lieutenant  governor  and  Ool.  Oarr  sooo 
after  met  at  the  head  of  the  29th  regiment,  and  agreed  that  the  r^ment  shouki  retire  to  their  barracks,  and 
the  people  to  their  houses  ;  but  I  kept  the  piquet  to  strengthen  the  ^lard.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  lieutenant  governor  prevailed  on  the  people  to  be  quiet  and  retire ;  at  last  they  all  went  ofiT  except 
about  a  hundred.'  This  hundred  was  composed  of  aome  of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants,  who  nil- 
unteered  to  form  a  citixens'  guard. 

"A  jostice's  court  was  forthwith  held,  and  Gapt.  Preston  surrendered  himself,  and  was  commktsd  to 
prison  at  three,  the  next  morning ;  Um  eight  aoldjers  also  were  committed  early  in  the  foranoon. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  a  town  meeting  was  held.  Various  persons  related  to  the  assembly  what  they  had 
witneHsd  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  A  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  and  C!ol.  Dalrymple,  and  express  to  them  the  sentiment  or  the  town,  that  it  was  imjpa»- 
sible  for  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  to  live  In  safety  together,  and  tbeir  fervent  piAyer  for  the  immediaM 
lemoval  of  the  ihnner.    The  answer  received  to  this  applicatioo  waa  not  such  aa  was  wished}  and  in  tha 
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tJtonKMn,  WTcn  of  the  flnte^mmktee  (vk-  John  Hancock,  Sunuel  Adaim,  Wm.  Molineiiz,  Wm.  PhflUpik 
Joaeph  WaiTon,  Joahua  Henahaw,  and  Samuel  Pembertoii)  were  again  deputed  with  the  fbllowlnf  measage : 
'  It  M  the  unanhnous  opinion  of  thta  meeting,  that  the  replj  made  to  a  vote  of  the  inhabitanta  preaented 
hta  honor  thia  morning  is  bv  no  meana  aatiiiiactory ;  and  tliat  nothing  len  will  aatiafV  them  than  a  total 
and  Immediate  removal  of  the  troops.'  Samuel  Adama  acted  aa  '  chairman  of  thb  aelegatioa/  and  die- 
charged  ita  duties  with  an  ability  commenaunue  to  the  occasion.  Col.  Dalrymple  was  by  the  aide  of 
Hmchinson,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  council,  received  them.  He  at  first  denied  that  he  bad  power  to  grant 
the  nciueeC  Adiune  plainly,  In  few  words,  proved  to  him  that  ho  had  the  power  by  the  charter. 
Hutchinson  then  consulted  with  Dalrymple  In  a  whisper,  the  result  of  which  waa,  a  repetition  of  the  atbc 
to  remove  one  of  the  rsgfanents,  the  14th,  which  had  had  no  part  in  the  massacre.  At  that  critical  moment 
Adams  showed  the  moat  admirable  presence  oi  mind.  Seemine  not  to  represent,  but  to  personify,  the 
universal  feeling,  he  stretched  forth  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  upheld  by  the  stren^h  of  thousands  and  with 
unhesitating  promptnesa  and  dignified  firmness  replied,  ^  If  the  lieutenant-  governor^  or  Col.  Dairying. 
or  both  together;  haw  authority  to  remove  one  rtgiment,  they  have  authority  to  remove  two  ;  and 

nothinf   "^    '  ^'^   '^'  '        '  "^    ^      '' "  '      "  ""       *'     ' 

nUndo 

beforet      .  ,  ,  ^ 

the  yevf  air  waa  filled  with  the  breathings  of  compressed  indignation.  They  ahrunic,  fortunately  ahrunk. 
from  all  the  arrogance  which  they  had  hitherto  maintained.  Their  reliance  on  a  standing  army  fiUtena 
before  the  undaonied,  Irreeistible  resolution  of  free  unarmed  citizens. 

"  Hutchmson  consulted  the  council,  and  they  gave  him  their  unqualified  advice,  that  the  troops  should 
be  eent  out  of  the  town.  The  commanding  officer  then  pledged  his  word  of  honor  that  the  demand  of  the 
town  should  be  complied  with,  aa  sooq  as  practicable ;  and  boUi  regiments  were  removed  u>  the  castle  la 
less  than  fourteen  days. 

"  The  funeral  solenmitiea,  which  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  8th,  brought  together  the  greatest  concoune 
that  probably  had  ever  aasembled  in  America  on  one  occasion.  Attucks,  who  was  a  friendless  mulatto, 
and  Oildwell,  who  also  was  a  stranger,  wore  borne  fbom  FVineuQ  Hall;  Maverick,  who  was  about  17  years 
old,  fhan  his  mother's  house  in  Union  street,  and  Gray  from  his  brother's  in  Royal  Exchange  lane.  The 
lour  heareeeibnned  a  junction  In  King  street,  and  thence  the  procession  marched,  in  columns  of  six  deep, 
through  the  mam  street  to  the  middle  burial-ground,  where  the  four  vicibos  were  deposited  In  one  grave." 

The  following,  respecting  the  "Boston  Tea-party, ^^  is  taken  from 
the  account  given  in  Snow's  History  of  Boston. 

'  On  the  first  of  December,  Oapt.  James  Brace,  fai  the  ahip  Eleanor,  arrived  with  another  portion  of  the 
tea.  On  the  3d  he  was  ordered  to  attend  the  next  day  on  a  committee  of  the  poo|4e  in  Faneull  Hidl, 
where  he  was  commanded,  by  Samuel  Adams  and  Jonathan  Williams,  a«aembled  with  John  Rows,  John 
Hancock,  Wm.  Phillips^  and  John  Pitts,  Esqrs.,  and  a  great  number  of  others,  not  to  bund  any  of  the  said 
lea,  bat  to  Moceed  to  Griffin's  wharf  and  there  dtschar^e  tlie  rest  uf  his  Cargo.  Capt.  Hex.  Coffin  arrived 
In  the  brig  Beaver  near  the.same  tim6,  and  wss  ordered  to  pursue  the  same  counie. 

"  It  being  perceived  that  Mr.  Rotch  rather  lingered  in  his  preparations  to  return  the  Dartmouth  to  Lon* 
don,  and  the  twenty  days  being  nearly  expired,  after  which  the  collector  might  seize  the  ship  and  caivo, 
Mr.  R:  was  summoned  before  the  committee,  and  stated  to  them  that  it  would  prove  his  entire  rain  If  he 
should  complv  with  the  resolutions  of  the  29th  and  90th  of  November,  and  therefore  he  should  not  do  It 
A  meeting  of  the  people  was  assembled  at  the  Old  South  on  Tuesday  P.  M.,  Dec.  I4th,  when  Mr.  R. 
appeared,  and  was  enjoined  forthwith  to  demand  a  clearance.  It  was  ascertained  Uiat  one  could  not  be 
obtained  till  the  next  day,  and  therefore  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  the  same  place. . 

"  On  Thursday,  there  was  the  fullest  meeting  ever  known ;  2000  men,  at  least,  were  present  from  the 
country.  Samuel  Phillips  Savage,  Esq.,  of  Weston,  was  appointed  moderator.  Mr.  Rotch  reported  that 
the  collector  would  not  give  him  a  clearance.  He  was  then  ordered  upon  his  peril  to  get  his  ship  ready 
for  sea  this  dtty,  enter  a  protest  immediately  against  the  customhouse,  and  proceed  directly  to  the 
governor,  (then  at  Milton,  /  miles  distant,)  and  demand  a  pass  for  his  ship  to  go  by  the  castle.  An 
adjdnrament  to  3  P.  M.  then  took  place.  At  three  having  met,  they  waited  very  patiently  till  five  o'clock, 
when,  finding  that  Mr.  Rotch  did  not  return,  they  began  to  be  verV  uneasy,  called  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
meeting,  and  finally  obtained  a  vote  for  It.  But  the  more  judicious,  fearing  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quencee,  begged  for  a  reconsideration  of  that  vote.  '  for  this  reason,  that  they  ought  to  do  every  thing  In 
tHeir  power  to  send  the  tea  back,  according  to  their  reaolTCs/  This  touched  the  pride  of  the  assembly, 
and  they  agreed  to  remain  together  one  hour. 

"Th»  interval  was  Improved  by  Josiah  Quincv,  jr.,  to  apprize  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  Importance  of 
the  crisis,  and  direct  their  attention  to  theprobaUe  results  in  this  controveray.  He  succeedea  in  h(ridlng 
them  in  attentive  silence  tUl  Mr.  Rotch's  return,  at  three  quarters  post  five  o'clock.  The  answer  which 
he  brought  from  the  governor  was,  '  that,  for  the  honor  of  the  laws,  and  from  duty  towards  the  king,  he 
could  not  grant  the  permit,  until  the  vessel  was  regularly  cleared.'  A  violent  commotion  immediately 
ensued.  A  person  wno  was  hi  Ute  gallery,  disguised  after  the  manner  of  the  Indiatvs,  shouted  at  this  junc* 
turs  the  cry  of  war ;  It  was  answered  by  about  thirty  persons,  disgtiised  in  like  manner,  at  the  door.  The 
meetuif  was  dissolved  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  multhude  niahed  to  Griffin's  wharf  The  db- 
^toed  Indians  went  on  board  the  ships  laden  with  the  tea.  In  less  than  2  hours,  240  chests  and  100  half 
chests  were  staved  and  emptied  into  the  dock.  The  affair  was  conducted  without  any  tumult;  no  damage 
was  done  to  the  vessels  or  to  any  other  effects  whatever. 

"This  was  executed  in  the  presence  of  several  ships  of  war  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  almost  under  the 

Ems  of  the  castle,  where  there  was  a  large  body  of  troops  at  the  command  of  the  commissioners.  We  are 
fi  to  conjecture  for  the  reasons  why  no  opposhion  was  made  to  this  bold  adventure.  The  names  of  the 
men  who  dared  to  engage  in  it  have  never  been  made  public.  Three  or  four  of  them  are  yet  living. 
They  had  the  honor  of  a  part  in  the  act  which  brought  the  king  and  parliament  to  a  decision  that  America 
must  be  subdued  by  force  of  arms." 

After  the  tattle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Boston  was  closely  besieged  by 
the  American  troops.  No  provision  of  any  kind,  for  man  or  bes^st, 
was  allowed  to  enter ;  and  the  troops  and  inhabitants  experienced 
much  suffering :  and  while  in  thi?  state  the  small-pox  broke  out, 
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tod  added  to  the  general  distress.  l%e  following  account  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  town  is  taken  from  Snow's  History  of 
Boston. 

"  GiuBBAL  WASRiiroTON  hftd  taken  command  of  the  American  forces,  July  2d,  and 
Gen.  Gage  had  resigned  the  British  to  Gen.  Hove,  and  sailed  for  England  about  the 
first  of  October.  J^  the  winter  approached,  the  scarcity  of  foel  began  to  be  sensibly 
felt.  The  old  north  meeting-house  and  above  100  other  large  wooden  buildings  were 
taken  down  and  distributed  for  firewood.  Some  of  the  wharves  also  at  the  north  end 
were  broken  up  for  ^e  same  purpose.  The  British  officers  found  little  to  amuse  them, 
except  the  occasional  performance  of  a  farce,  in  Faneuil  Hail,  where  they  themselres 
were  the  actors.  Their  soldiers  had  enjoyed  a  single  day  of  mirth,  in  which  they  were 
employed  in  felling  lAheny  Tree  and  cutting  it  up  for  fuel.  A  squadron  of  cavalry, 
attached  to  the  army,  occasionally  exhibited  feats  of  horsemanship  in  that  sanctuary 
of  freedom,  the  Old  South  church,  which  was  transformed  into  a  riding-school.  Hoi- 
lis-street.  Brattle-street,  the  West,  and  the  First  Baptist  meeting-houses  were  occupied 
as  hospits^  or  barracks  for  the  troops. 

**  Both  parties  were  dissatisfied  with  so  inactive  a  service.  WASRiNeTov  '  had  been 
aome  time  contemplating  an  attack  on  Boston,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  justified  in 
attempting  the  execution  of  so  bold  a  design.  About  the  middle  of  February,  1776,  the 
severe  cold  setting  in,  and  the  ice  becoming  sufilciently  firm  to  bear  the  troops,  be  was 
disposed  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  a  council  of  war,  summoned  on  the  occasion,  being 
almost  unanimous  against  the  measure,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  it. 

" '  The  effective  re^lar  force  of  the  Americanis  now  amounted  to  upwards  of  four- 
teen thousi^d  men ;  m  addition  to  which  the  commander-iuK^hief  called  out  about  six 
thonsemd  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts.  With  these  troops  he  determined  to  take 
possession  of  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  whence  it  would  be  in  his  power  greatly  to 
annoy  the  ships  in  the  harbor  and  the  soldiers  in  the  town.  By  taking  this  ixxdtion, 
from  which  the  enemy  would  inevitably  attempt  to  drive  him,  he  expected  to  bring  on 
a  general  action,  during  which  he  intended  to  cross  over  from  Cambridge  side  with 
four  thousand  chosen  men,  and  attack  the  town  of  Boston.  To  conceal  his  deagn, 
and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  town  and  lines 
of  the  enemy  was  begun  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March,  and  repeated  the  two 
sacoeeding  nights.  On  the  night  of  the  4th,  immediately  aAer  the  firing  began,  a  con- 
siderable detachment,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Thomas,  passing  from  Roxbury, 
took  silent  possession  of  Dorchester  heights.  The  ground  was  almost  impenetrably 
hard,  but  the  night  was  mild,  and  by  laboring  with  great  diligence  their  worlu  were 
80  far  advanced  by  morning  as  to  cover  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  shot  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  British  after  dav-break  discovered  these  works,  which  were  mag- 
nified to  the  view  by  a  hazy  atmosphere,  nothing  could  exceed  their  astonishment.  No 
alternative  now  remained,  but  to  abandon  the  town,  or  to  dislodge  the  provincials. 
General  Howe,  with  his  usual  spirit,  chose  the  latter  part  of  the  alternative,  and  took 
measures  for  the  embarkation,  on  that  very  evening,  of  five  regiments,  with  the  light 
infantry  and  grenadiers,  on  the  important  but  most  hazardous  service.  The  transports 
fell  down  in  the  evening  towards  the  castle,  with  the  troops,  amounting  to  about  two 
thousand  men  -,  but  a  tremendous  storm  at  night  rendered  the  execution  of  the  design 
absolutely  impracticable.  A  council  of  war  was  called  the  next  morning,  and  agreed 
to  evacuate  the  town  as  soon  as  possible.  A  fortnight  elapsed  before  that  measure 
was  effected.  Meanwhile  the  Americans  strengthened  and  extended  their  works;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  March  the  British  discovered  a  breast-work,  that 
had  been  thrown  up  in  the  nif  ht  at  Nook's  Hill,  on  Dorchester  peninsula,  which  per- 
fectly commanded  Boston  Neck  and  the  south  part  of  the  town.  Delay  was  no  longer 
safe.  By  four  in  the  morning,  the  king's  troops,  with  those  Amencans  who  were 
attached  to  the  royal  cause,  began  to  embark ;  and  before  ten  all  of  them  were  under 
sail.  As  the  rear  embarked,  Generad  Washington  marched  tritmiphantly  into  Boston, 
where  he  was  joyfully  received,  as  a  deliverer.'  " 

CotUm  Mather,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  celebrated  minister  and  writer,  was  a  native  of 
Boston,  bom  Feb.  12,  1663.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  early  piety,  and  was  ordain- 
ed colleague  with  his  father,  in  1684.  He  was  a  man  of  unequalled  industry,  vast 
leaminff,  and  expansive  benevolence,  also  distinguished  for  his  credulity,  pedantry  and 
want  of  judgment.  No  person  in  America  had  so  large  a  library,  or  had  rwid  so 
many  books,  or  retained  so  much  of  what  he  had  read.  So  precious  did  he  consider 
his  tune,  that,  to  prevent  visits  of  unnecessary  length,  he  wrote  over  his  study  door  "be 
sAdit."    He  understood  Hebrew^  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Iroquois,  and  wrote  in 
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them  aU.  By  his  diarTy  it  appears  that  in  one  year  he  kept  sixty  fasts  and  twenty 
vigils,  and  published  fourteen  books,  besides  discharging  die  daties  of  his  pastond 
office.  His  publications  amount  in  number  to  three  hundred  and  eighth-two.  His 
great  work  was  his  Magnolia  Christi  Aihericana,  or  ecclesiastical  historjr  of  New  Eng- 
land, from  its  founding  to  the  year  1698.  His  style  abounds  with  puerilities,  puns,  and 
strange  conceits,  and  he  makes  a  great  display  of  learning.  In  his  Magtmia  he  has 
saved  numerous  and  important  facts  iiom  obhvion.  In  the  work  are  contained  bio- 
graphical accounts  of  many  of  the  first  principal  settlers.    He  died  in  1728. 

y<>^^f^tt^fuA  ^We^  Pac  simile  of  the  hand- 

jU-^^^^*^  writing  of  Cotton   Mather; 

%f  f^^/tirr-j  copied  from   a    manuscript 
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**  Benjamin  Branklin,  LL.  2>.,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  17th,  1706,  and  served  an 
apprenuceship  to  the  printing  business.  He  showed  a  philosophic  mind  from  his  ear- 
liest years,  and  by  the  continual  exercise  of  his  genius  prepared  himself  for  those  great 
discoveries  in  science  which  have  associated  his  name  with  that  of  Newton,  and  for  those 
political  reflections  which  have  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  Solon  ana  a  Lyciirgus. 
Soon  after  his  removal  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  in  concert  with  other  young  men, 
he  established  a  small  club,  in  which  various  subjects  were  discussed.  This  society 
has  been  the  source  of  the.  most  useful  establishments  in  Pennsylvania  calculated  to 
promote  the  cause  of  science,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  improvement  of  the  human 
understanding.  In  17^7,  Franklin  was  sent  an  agent  by  his  country  to  England ;  in 
the  year  1766,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  underwent  that 
&mous  interrogatory,  which  has  raised  his  name  in  the  political  world.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  congress,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  he  was 
sent  to  France,  where  he  effected  important  services  to  his  country."  His  historv  is 
too  well  known  to  need  an  eztendea  notice  in  this  work.  He  died  at  Philadelphia. 
AprU  17th,  1790. 
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The  ancient  Indian  name  of  Chelsea  was  WinnisemU,  It  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  was  called  Romney 
Marsh;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1738.  ,  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  town  is  broken  into  small  hills.  One  eminence, 
called  Powder-horn  Hill,  is  said  to  be  220  feet  high ;  it  stands  in 
the  south  quarter  of  the  town,  about  four  miles  from  Boston.  The 
north-westerly  strip  (extending  from  the  source  of  Chelsea  creek 
three  and  a  half  miles)  is  mostly  covered  with  woods.  On  the  sea- 
shore and  the  borders  of  the  creeks  there  are  extensive  and  valua- 
ble salt  marshes,  from  which  large  quantities  of  hay  are  yearly 
obtained. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital, three  miles  from  Boston.  This  building  is  constructed  of 
stone,  and  was  erected  in  1827,  for  the  accommodation  of  sick  and 
disabled  seamen.  The  hospital  is  under  the  immediate  care  of 
the  collector  of  the  ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  A  physician 
and  surgeon  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
All  the  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  collector,  who  is  agent 
for  the  institution.  The  average  nxunber  of  patients  yearly,  for  22 
years  preceding  1836,  was  417.    The  most  important  branch  of 
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United  States  Marine  Hospital^  Chelsea, 

manufacturing  business  in  the  town  is  the  making  of  bricks;  the 
value  of  bricks  manufactured  in  1837  was  $24,831;  hands  em- 
ployed, 46,    Population,  1,659. 
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This  county  was  incorporated  in  1731,  and  was  the  tenth  coun- 
ty formed  in  the  state.  This  is  the  largest  county  in  Massachusetts. 
Its  territory  is  larger  than  the  whole  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  its 
population  greater  than  that  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  The  county 
crosses  the  state,  from  New  Hampshire  on  the  north  to  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island  on  the  south.  It  is  sixty  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  thirty-seven  in  width,  from  east  to  west. 
The  surface  of  this  county  is  rather  undulating  than  very  hilly. 
The  soil  is  generally  strong,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain, 
grasses,  fruits,  &c.  common  to  its  climate.  Till  within  a  few  years 
almost  all  the  people  were  farmers,  and  the  great  body  still  culti- 
vate the  soil.  For  the  last  few  years  nfkny  of  the  inhabitants  have 
been  employed  in  manufactures,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county.  Water  privileges  abound  in  almost  every  town.  Its 
principal  rivers  are  the  Blackstone,  Quinebaug,  Nashua,  Ware, 
Miller's,  and  Mill  rivers.  The  only  elevation  in  the  county  which 
can  properly  be  called  a  mountain  is  Wachusett.  The  following 
list  of  the  towns,  which  are  55  in  number. 
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Ashbumham 

,  Charlton, 

Athol, 

Dana, 

Auburn, 

Douglass, 

Barre, 

Dudley, 

Berlin, 

Fitchburg, 

Bolton, 

Gardner, 

Boylston, 

Grafton, 

Brookfield, 

Hardwick, 

Harvard, 

Holden, 

Hubbardston, 

Lancaster, 

Leicester, 

Leominster, 

Lunenburg, 

Mendon, 


Millbury, 

Milford, 

New  Braintree, 

Northborough, 

Northbridge, 

N.  Brookfield, 

Oakham, 

Oxford, 
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Paxton,  airewsbury,  Sutton, 

Petersham,  Southborou^,  Templeton, 

Phillipston,  Southbridge,  Upton, 

Princeton,  Spencer,  Uxbridge, 

Royalston,  Sterling,  Warren, 

Rutland,  Sturbridge,  Webster, 

In  1820,  the  population,  of  the  county  was  73,635;   in  1830,  it 
was  84,365;  in  1837,  it  was  96,551. 


Westborough, 
West  Boylston, 
Westminster, 
Winchendon, 
Worcester. 


ASHBURNHAM. 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  Thomas  Tiles- 
ton  and  others,  for  and  in  consideration  of  services  done  by  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  ancient  town  of  Dorchester  in  the  expedition 
to .  Canada,  in  1690,  under  Capt.  John  Withrington.  This  grant 
was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  ^^  Dorchester  Canada^'^  but 
at  its  incorporation,  in  1766,  it  was  named  Ashburnham.  The 
Congregational  church  was  gathered  here  in  1760,  and  Rev.  Jona- 
than Winchester  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  died  in  1767,  and 
was  succeeded  Rev.  John  Gushing,  D.  D.,  in  1768.  Dr.  Cushing 
died  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Geotge  Perkins,  in  1824. 
Rev.  George  Goodyear  was  installed  the  next  pastor,  in  1832. 
About  the  year  1782,  the  Shakers  made  a  conunencement  in  this 
town,  but  they  have  long  since  become  extinct. 

This  town  lies  upon  the  highlands  between  Connecticut  and 
Merrimac  rivers,  so  that  part  of  its  waters  pass  through  Miller's 
river  into  the  Connecticut,  and  part  through  Nashua  river  into  the 
Merrimac.  It  is  uneven  in  its  surface,  and  contains  several  large 
ponds.  Here  are  excellent  farms  and  grazing  lands,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Leather  has  been 
extensively  manufactured  here,  and  a  soap-stone  company  carry 
on  their  works  in  this  town.  In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  11 
manufactories  of  chairs  apd  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  chairs  and 
cabinet  ware,  $37,390  12;  hands  employed,  115;  six  tanneries; 
value  of  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $23,509  03;  there  were  122,864 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  valued  at  $19,944.  There  was  also 
1  cotton  mill.  There  are  three  churches,  1  Congregationalist,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  30  miles  N.  of  Worcester,  and 
50  N.  W.  of  Boston.    Population,  1,758. 


ATHOL. 

This  town  was  granted  to  a  company  of  60  persons  by  the  gene- 
ral court,  previous  to  1734,  in  which  year,  in  June,  the  proprietors 
met  at  Concord,  and,  in  presence  of  a  committee  of  the  general  court, 
whereof  the  Hon.  William  Dudley  was  chairman,  drew  their  house- 
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lots  in  the  township  of  Peyquage.  This  was  the  Indian  name  of 
the  place,  and  it  was  known  by  this  appellation  until  it  was  incor- 
porated, in  1762. 

ThU  tract  was  a  seat  of  the  Indians,  and  at  the  time  of  its  being  granted  was  a  fron- 
tier township,  and  greatly  exposed  ;  and  the  settlement  of  the  place  was  obstructed  bj 
the  French  and  IncUan  war,  which  commenced  in  1744,  and  continued  several  years. 
Previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  that  war  several  families  had  seated  themselves  here, 
but,  for  fear  of  the  Indians,  they  were  obliged,  as  other  infant  plantations,  to  live  in 
garrisons  several  years,  and  to  labor  at  their  various  occupations  with  their  military 
armor  by  them.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  only  one  person  was  ever  killed  by  the 
Indians  in  the  town.  This  was  Mr.  Ezekiel  Wallingford,  who,  going  alone  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  garrison,  was  discovered  by  the  enemy ;  and  seeing  them,  he  turned  to 
run  to  the  fort,  but  was  stopped  short  by  a  fatal  ball.'  This  was  in  August,  1746.  In 
April,  the  year  following,  a  Mr.  Jason  Babcock  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  and 
carried  to  Canada,  from  whence  he  returned  in  a  few  months. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  here  in  1750,  and  Rev.  James 
Humphrey  was  ordained  their  pastor  the  same  year.  After  con- 
tinuing with  this  church  31  years,  at  his  request  he  was  dismissed 


View  in  the  central  part  of  Aihol. 

in  1782.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1787,  by  Rev.  Jos.  Eastabrook.  Mr. 
Eastabrook  died  in  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Josiah  Moore, 
who  resigned  in  1832 ;  the  next  minister  was  Rev.  Linus  H.  Shaw, 
who  was  settled  in  1834.  The  Orthodox  church  was  organized  in 
1830.  The  first  minister,  Rev.  Baruch  B.  Beckwith,  was  settled 
in  1831 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  F.  Warner,  in  1835. 

The  above  is  a  north  view  in  the  central  part  of  Athol.  The  vil- 
lage at  this  place  consists  of  about  50  dwelUng-houses,  4  mercan- 
tile stores,  and  a  number  of  mechanic  shops,  lliis  place  is  32  miles 
from  Worcester,  22  from  Greenfield,  14  from  Barre,  25  from  Keene, 
N.  H.,  100  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  70  from  Boston. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  rocky,  and  somewhat 
hilly ;  the  soil  is  not  as  good  as  some,  though  there  are  many  fine 
farms.  The  town  has  its  full  share  of  water.  Miller's  river  is  a 
considerable  stream,  has  a  rapid  current,  and  afifords  great  water 
privileges.    This  river  received  its  name  in  consequence  of  a  man 
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being  drowned  in  it,  by  the  name  of  Milkr,  in  attempting  to  pass 
it  in  his  'way  to  Northfield.  The  Indians  called  it  Peyqiuige,  It 
runs  westerly,  and  empties  into  Connecticut  river.  The  second 
stream  in  size  is  "  Tally's  brook,"  or  river,  which  flows  into  Mil- 
ler's river  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  In  this  town  are  a  cotton 
factory,  paper-mill,  a  large  scythe  establishment,  cupola  furnace, 
door  and  sash  factory,  large  cabinet  works,  turning  mills,  &c.  There 
are  six  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist  and  1 
Universalist  Population,  1,603.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton 
mill,  1,024  spindles;  cotton  goods  manufectured,  316,100  yards; 
hands  employed,  10  males,  46  females.  Boots  manufactured, 
16,312  pairs;  shoes,  38,333  pairs;  value  of  boots  and  shoes, 
""3,741;  males  employed,  79;  females,  37. 


AUBURN. 


This  town  was  formerly  part  of  Worcester,  Sutton,  Leicester, 
and  Oxford,  incorporated  a  town  by  the  name  of  Ward  in  1778 ; 
so  named  in  honor  of  Artemas  Ward,  the  first  major-general  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  who  died  at  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  28,  1800, 
It  received  the  name  of  Auburn  in  1837.  It  was  made  a  poll  par- 
ish in  1773,  and  in  1776  the  church  was  embodied,  and  the  next 
year  Rev.  Isaac  Bailey  was  ordained  their  pastor. 

This  town  is  uneven,  but  the  hills  are  not  very  high.  The 
soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  suited  to  both  grazing  and  tillage. 
The  town  is,  perhaps,  as  well  watered  by  springs  and  perennial 
rivulets  as  any  town- in  the  county.  The  principal  stream  is 
French  river.  There  are  4  small  ponds ;  the  largest  is  situated 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  meeting-house.  There  is  an  outlet  from 
this  pond  to  the  north,  usually  called  Dark  Brook,  and  an  inlet  at 
the  south,  while  the  pond  is  in  its  natural  state ;  but  by  an  artifi- 
cial raising  of  the  water  about  4  feet,  the  current  in  the  inlet  is 
reversed,  and  the  discharge  of  water  is  to  the  south.  Two  churches^ 
1  Congregational  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  5  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Worcester,  and  45  W.  S.  W.^  of  Boston.  Population,  1,183.  In 
1837,  there  were  in  the  town  1  woollen  mill,  1  paper-mill,  1  card 
manufactory,  3  shingle  mills,  1  lath  mill,  and  1  sash  and  blind 
factory. 


BARRE. 


This  town  was  the  north-west  part  of  Rutland  original  grant. 
It  was  made  a  district  in  1749,  and  called  Rutland  District,  until 
it  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1774 ;  when  the  name  of  Barre  was 
given  to  it,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  Col.  Barre,  a  worthy  friend  of 
America,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  British  house  of  commons. 
Tlie  Congregational  church  was  gathered  here  in  1753,  and  B^v. 
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Thomas  Frink  was  installed  their  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in 
1766,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Rev.  Josiah  Dana. 
Mr.  Dana  died  in  1801,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James 
Tliompson  in  1804.  A  Trinitarian  society  was  formed  here  in 
1827.  Their  first  pastor,  Rev.  John  Storrs,  was  ordained  in  1829. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  G.  Grosvenor  in  1832.  The 
succeeding  ministers  were  Rev.  John  P.  Stone,  installed  in  1834, 


and  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Fay,  in  1837 


View  in  the  central  part  of  Barre. 


The  above  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Barre,  as 
seen  from  the  Barre  Hotel.  The  Unitarian  church  appears  in  the 
central  part  of  the  engraving ;  a  part  of  the  town-house,  recently 
erected,  is  seen  on  the  right.  Barre  is  a  large,  flourishing,  and  well- 
built  village.    A  newspaper  is  published  in  the  place. 

The  land  in  this  town  is  very  billy  and  imeven,  but  the  soil  is 
excellent,  and  it  may  be  called  one  of  the  best  townships  of  land  in 
the.  county.  It  is  watered  by  Ware  river  and  branches.  The  pro- 
duct of  this  town  in  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese,  for  the  Boston 
market,  is  cetisiderable.  There  are  6  churches,  2  Congregational, 
2  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist  Distance,  21  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Worcester,  and  60  miles  westward  of  Boston.  Popula- 
tion, 2,713.  In  1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill,  2,550  spindles; 
cotton  goods  manufactured,  720,000  yards;  valued  at  $57,600; 
males  employed,  55:  females,  20;  two  woollen  mills;  35,000  yards 
of  clpth  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $104,000 ;  males  employed, 
40 ;  females,  26 ;  one  powder-mill ;  100,000  lbs.  of  powder  were 
manufactured.  There  were  607,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured ; 
value,  $167,200;  there  were  5  carriage,  1  copper  pump,  3  scythe, 
1  tin,  and  1  axe  manufactories. 
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BERLIN. 

This  town  was  taken  chiefly  from  Bolton,  and  a  small  part  of  it 
from  Marlborough.  It  was  made  a  parish  by  the  general  court  in 
1778,  and  in  1784  was  incorporated  a  district  by  the  name  of 
Berlin.  Here  a  church  was  formed  in  1779,  and  in  1781  Rev. 
Reuben  Puffer,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  pastor;  he  died  in  1829,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  F.  Walcut,  in  1830.  TTie  next 
pastor,  Rev.  David  Lamson,  was  settled  in  1834.  The  first  minis- 
ter of  the  second  church  was  Rev.  Abram  C.  Baldwin,  who  was 
settled  in  1830;  his  successors  have  been  Rev.  Michael  Burdett 
and  Rev.  Eber  S.  Clark. 

The  most  valuable  uplands  in  this  town  lie  on  several  hills, 
which  are  excellent  for  prazing,  and  a  suitable  proportion  of  it  for 
tillage.  The  range  extends  north  into  Bolton,  and  south  into 
Nortiiborough.  'Kiere  is  one  pond  in  the  east  part  of  the  place, 
called  Gates'  Pond,  1  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  width, 
which  abounds  in  fish.  No  brook  empties  into  it,  but  at  the  south 
end  there  is  a  small  outlet.  The  principal  stream  is  called  North 
Brook,  and  falls  into  the  Assabet,  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  town. 
There  is  a  large  sunken  swamp  lying  mostly  in  the  town,  in  some 
parts  of  which  are  large  pine  and  spruce  trees.  This  is  entirely  an 
agricultural  town.  Large  quantities  of  hops  are  annually  pro- 
duced here.  There  are  2  Congregational  churches,  1  of  which  is 
Unitarian.  Distance,  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Worcester,  and  30  W.  by 
N.  of  Boston.    Population,  724. 


BOLTON, 


This  town  was  taken  firom  the  old  town  of  Lancaster,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1738  by  the  general  court,  when  it  received  its 
present  name.  It  was  originally  pretty  extensive,  and  contained 
most  of  the  town  of  Berlin.  The  first  church  was  gathered  here 
in  1741,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Goss  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He 
remained  till  his  death,  in  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
WaUey,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  society  not  long  before  his 
death,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Phineas  Wright,  ordained  in 
1786.  Rev.  Isaac  Allen  succeeded  Mr.  Wright,  in  1804.  Rev. 
John  W.  Chickering,  the  first  minister  of  the  2d  society,  was  or- 
dained in  1830;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Sw  Davenport,  in 
1836.  In  this  town  and  in  Berlin  there  is  a  society  of  Friends, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  wealthy  families. 

The  engraving  on  the  following  page  is  a  south-eastern  view  of 
the  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town. 

The  township  is  very  good  land,  and  there  are  many  fine  farms 
within  its  limits.  The  Bolton  ridge  of  hills,  known  by  the  name 
of  Wattomujttock^  Ues  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  begins 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  town.    It  rises  to  the 
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South-eastern  view  of  Bolton. 

height  of  between  2  and  300  feet  above  the  level  of  Nashua  river, 
and  divides  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Nashua  from  those  of 
the  Assabet.  In  the  north-easterly  part  of  the  town  is  situated 
the  hill  called  Rattlesnake  hill,  which  contains  a  large  body  of 
limestone,  from  which  15  or  20,000  bushels  of  lime,  of  the  best 
quality,  are  prepared  annually  for  the  supply  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  In  tnis  town  are  two  or  three  small  ponds,  not  meriting  a 
particular  description.  There  are  2  Congregational  meeting-houses, 
(one  of  them  Unitarian,)  one  Baptist,  and  a  Friends'  meeting-house, 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  near  the  line  of  Berlin.  Distance, 
16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  31  from  Boston.  Population,  1,185. 
In  1837,  there  were  5  comb  manufactories;  value  of  combs,  $21,500; 
males  employed,  20 ;  females,  4.  There  were  100  pairs  of  boots, 
and  20,700  pairs  of  shoes,  manufactured,  valued  at  $6,250 ;  males 
employed,  2(7;  females,  13. 


BOYLSTON. 

This  town  was  included  in  the  original  grant  of  the  township 
of  ^rewsbury.  It  was  made  a  parish  by  the  legislature  in  1742, 
and  was  called  the  north  parish  of  Shrewsbury  until  1786,  when 
it  was  incorporated  and  made  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  of 
Boylston,  in  honor  of  an  eminent  family  of  that  name  in  Boston, 
two  of  whom  in  succession  were  skilful  physicians,  and  another 
founded  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  first  church  was  organized  in  1743,  and  Rev.  Ebe- 
nezer  Morse  was  ordained  the  first  pastor.  He  was  also  an  eminent 
and  skilful  physician.  He  continued  with  the  people  till  1775, 
when  he  was  dismissed  in  consequence  of  his  political  sentiments 
regarding  the  controversy  between  England  and  America.    The 
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second  minister  was  Rev.  Eleazer  Fairbanks,  ordained  in  1777,  and 
continued  their  pastor  till  1793,  when,  at  his  request,  he  was  dis- 
missed. The  following  ministers  have  been  his  successors: 
Hezekiah  Hooper,  Ward  Cotton,  Samuel  Russell,  William  H. 
Sanford. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  hilly,  rough,  and  uneven.  The 
land  in  general  descends  to  the  north  and  north-east.  The  soil  is 
good,  rich,  and  fertile.  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town. 
Large  quantities  of  beef,  pork,  grain,  butter,  and  cheese  are  an- 
nually produced  and  exported.  The  town  enjoys  a  fiiie  healthy 
air,  and  the  place  has  been  noted  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. This  town  is  watered  by  the  south  branch  of  the  Niashua 
river,  and  a  number  of  brooks  and  rivulets  which  flow  into  it. 
There  are  two  small  ponds,  Rocky  pond  and  SewaPs  pond.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  this  town.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Congregation- 
alist  and  1  Universalist.  Distance,  8  miles  from  Worcester,  and 
45  west  of  Boston.  Population,  821.  In  1837  there  were  1,300 
pairs  of  boots  and  17,536  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value, 
$20,000;  males  employed,  34;  females,  6. 


BROOKFIELD. 


This  town  was  granted  to  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ispwich,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  by  the  general  court,  (upon 
their  petition,)  in  May,  1660.  The  tract  granted  was  to  be  six 
miles  square.  The  grantees,  that  they  might  have  a  just  right  to 
the  soil,  purchased  and  took  a  deed  of  the  natives.  This  place 
progressed  so  rapidly  that,  upon  application  to  the  general  court, 
it  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1673. 

The  church  was  gathered,  and  the  first  minister^  Rev.  Thomas  Cheney,  was  or- 
dained  here  in  1717  ^  he  died  in  1747,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Elisha  Harding, 
who  was  ordained  m  1749.  The  town  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1750  a  second 
parish  was  incorporated  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town,  now  North  Brookfield. 
Mr.  Harding  oontinaed  the  minister  of  the  first  precinct  till  his  people  fell  into  a  con- 
troversy ab^t  a  new  meeting-house.  The  contention  was  so  severe  that  the  society 
parted,  and  the  third  parish  was  formed  in  1754.  The  church  was*  gathered  in  1756, 
and  in  1758  Rev.  Natnan  Fiske  was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Micah  Stone  in  1801.  Rev.  Richard  Woodruff  succeeded  Mr.  Stone,  in  1834.  In 
consequence  of  this  division  of  the  first  society  Mr.  Harding  requested  a  dismission, 
which  was  granted  in  1755.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  in  1757,  who 
continued  their  pastor  till  his  death,  in  1771.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Rev. 
Ephraim  Ward  was  ordained  his  successor.  Mr.  Ward  died  in  1818,  and  was  sue 
C€»ded  by  Rev.  Eliakim  Phelps.  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Foote,  the  next  minister,  was  settled 
in  1826,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Francis  Horton,  in  1832.  The  Methodist  society 
was  formed  in  the  south  parish  in  1826.  The  Universalist  society  was  incorporated  in 
1812 ;  their  meeting*hoiise  was  built  in  1820.  The  Baptists  held  meetings  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town  as  early  as  1748. 

Brookfield  is  a  township  of  excellent  land.  The  surface  is 
somewhat  uneven  and  stony,  though  there  are  a  number  of  plains 
of  considerable  extent.  There  are  large  tracts  of  meadow  and  in- 
tervale upon  duabaog  river,  which  runs  in  a  westerly  direction 
through  ^e  town.  The  ponds  are  the  Quabaog  or  Podunk,  the 
South  pondy  and  the  Wicabaug.    The  first-mentioned  is  about  a 
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mile  square,  the  others  are  of  smaller  size.  The  Wicabuag  pond 
affords  iron  ore.  Ore  is  also  found  in  the  bogs  and  msurshes  of  the 
neighborhood.  There  are  6  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  Baptist, 
1  Methodist,  and  1  Universalist.  Sovth  Brookfield  is  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  central  village ;  it  contains  about  40 
dwelling-houses,  some  of  which  are  elegant,  and  2  churches. 
Population  of  the  town,  2,514.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Worces- 
ter, 28  from  Springfidd,  31  from  Northampton,  10  from  Hardwick, 
and  68  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  17,244  pairs  of  boots 
and  182,400  pairs  of  shoe^  manufactured;  value,  $190,697;  males 
employed,  262 ;  females,  216.   There  were  2  air  and  cupola  furnaces. 


Congregational  Church,  Broot^ield. 


The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  First  Congregational  church 
m  Brookfield,  as  it  appeared  previous  to  1838.  This  edifice  was 
raised  in  1794,  and  completed  the  following  year,  and  may  be 
cimsidered  a  good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that  period. 
This  church  was  remodelled  during  1838,  and  now  presents  an 
entirely  different  appearance.  The  village  in  which  this  church 
is  situated  consists  of  about  60  dwelling-houses,  built  on  the  level 
plain  northerly  of  Quabeag  river.  The  village  is  neatly  built, 
and  has  an  air  of  quiet  retirement.  A  printing-office  is  in  this 
place,  where  the  printing  of  books  is  carried  on. 

The  first  meeting-hoTise  stood  on  Foster's  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  south-east  of  the 
present  chnrch.  It  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  road  to  the  south  parish,  about 
equally  distant  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Baxter  Barnes  and  that  of  Mr.  Tyler  Marsh. 
The  fortified  house  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  besieged  by  the  Indians  in  1675  stood, 
it  is  believed,  between  Mr.  Tyler  Marsh's  house  and  bam,  about  one  mile  eastward 
of  the  present  church :  it  was  the  place  where  the  first  principal  settlement  in  the 
town  was  made.  The  inhabitants,  after  their  return  to  this  place,  erected  several  tem- 
porary fortifications ;  one  of  the  principal  was  Gilbert's  Fort,  which  stood  near  where 
the  central  school-house  stands.  On  the  hill  north-west  of  this  place,  a  tower  was 
built  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  In- 
dians, and  to  obtain  seasonable  notice  of  their  approach.  It  stood  on  an  elevated  rock. 
It  is  related  that  early  in  the  evening  of  a  cloudy  da,y,  the  sentinel  discovered  Indians 
lurkiAg  in  the  wood  at  only  a  small  distance  from  him.    By  inadvertence  a  large  por- 
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tkn  of  tbe  gnns  vliich  belonged  to  the  fort  had  been  left  8t  the  tower.  The  sentinel 
knew  that  if  he  gave  the  als^  the  inhabitants  would  come  for  their  gons^  and  thos 
be  exp^ed  to  the  Indians,  who  were  ready  to  destroy  them.  In  this  state  oi  things  he 
waited  till  it  became  quite  dark.  In  the  mean  time  he  examined  all  the  gnns  and  pre- 
pared  for  an  attack.  At  length  he  discharged  a  gun  towards  the  place  where  he  had 
seen  the  Indians.  They  returned  his  fire.  As  he  was  not  ezi>osed  to  injury  from  their 
muskets,  he  took  a  second  piece,  and  whenerer  one  of  their  guns  was  discharged  he 
fired  at  the  light  occasioned  by  it.  Thus,  single-handed,  he  carried  on  for  some  hours 
a  contest  with  them.  At  length  the  firing  ceased.  In  the  morning  blood  was  found 
in  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tower.  Marks'  Garrison  stood  near  the  south- 
west end  of  Wickaboag  pond,  on  a  knoll  below  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  pond 
with  the  Quaboag  river.  It  is  related  that  one  day  Mrs.  Marks,  being  left  alone,  dis- 
covered hostile  Indians  near  the  garrison,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  the 
settlement.  She  immediately  put  on  her  husband's  wig,  hat,  great-coat,  and,  taking 
his  gun,  went  to  the  top  of  the  fortification,  and  "  marching  backwards  and  forwards, 
vociferating,  like  a  vigilant  sentinel,  *  All's  well,  all's  well.' "  This  led  the  Indians  to 
believe  that  they  could  not  take  the  place  by  surprise,  and  they  accordingly  retired 
without  doing  any  injury. 

This  town  was  for  a  long  time  a  solitary  settlement,  being  situ- 
ated about  half  way  between  the  old  towns  on  Connecticut  river 
and  those  on  the  east  toward  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  inhabitants 
suffered  frequently  and  severely  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians, 
the  following  account  of  which  is  taken  from  Whitney's  History 
of  Worcester  County. 

"  The  Nipnet  or  Nipmuck  Indians  having,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1675,  killed  four  or 
five  people  at  Mendon,  the  governor  and  council,  in  hopes  of  reclaiming  them,  sent 
Capt.  Edward  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  to  Quaboag,  Brookfield,  near  which  place  there 
was  to  be  a  great  rendezvous  of  those  Indians,  to  treat  with  several  sachems,  in  order 
to  the  public  peace ;  and  ordered  Capt.  Thomas  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  with  a  part  of 
his  troop,  about  twenty  men,  to  accompany  him  for  security  and  assistance.  They 
arrived  on  the  Lord's  day,  August  the  ist,^  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Indians,  desiring 
to  treat  with  them.  Three  of  the  chief  sachems  promised  to  meet  them  next  morn- 
ing about  eight  o'clock,  August  2d,  upon  a  plain  at  the  head  of  Wickaboag  pond, 
two  or  three  miles  west  of  the  meeting-house.  Captains  Hutchinson  and  Wheeler, 
with  their  company,  and  three  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Brookfield,  Capt  John 
Ayres,  John  Coye,  and  Joseph  Fritchard,  resorted  thither  at  the  appointed  time,  but 
found  not  the  Indians  there.  They  then  rode  forward  about  four  or  five  miles  towards 
the  Nipnets'  chief  town.  When  they  came  to  a  place  called  Mominimisset,  a  narrow 
passage  between  a  steep  hill  and  a  thick  swapap,  they  were  ambushed  by  two  or  three 
hundred  Indians,  who  shot  down  eight  of  the  company,  viz.  Zechariah  Phillips  of 
Boston,  Timothv  Farley  of  Billerica,  Edward  Colburn  of  Chelmsford,  Samuel  Smedler 
of  Concord,  Sydrach  Hapgood  of  Sudbury,  and  Capt.  Ajrres,  John  Coye  and  Joseph 
Fritchard  of  krookfieki,  named  above,  and  mortsdly  wounded  Capt.  Hutchinson. 
The  rest  escaped  through  a  bye-path  to  Brookfield.  The  Indians  flocked  into  the 
town ;  but  the  inhabitants,  being  alarmed,  had  all  got  together  in  the  principal  house, 
on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  where  the  west  parish  roeeting-nouse  now 
stands.  They  had  the  mortification  to  see  all  their  dwelling-houses,  alx)ut  twenty, 
with  all  their  barns  and  outhouses,  burnt.  The  house  where  they  had  assembled  was 
then  surrounded,  and  a  variety  of  attempts  were  made  for  two  days  and  nights  to  set 
fire  to  it,  but  did  not  succeed.  At  length,  August  4th,  at  evening,  the  Indians  filled  a 
cart  with  hemp  and  other  combustible  matter,  which  they  kindled  and  endeavored  to 
thrust  to  the  house  in  order  to  fire  it ;  but  this  att^m^  was  defeated,  partly  by  a  shower 
of  rain  which  fell  and  wet  the  materials,  as  Capt.  Wheeler  says  in  his  narrative,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  and  partly  by  aid  arriving ;  for  Major  Willard,  who  had  been  sent 
after  some  other  Indians  westward  of  Lancaster  and  Groton,  hearing  of  the  distress 
of  Brookfield  when  he  was  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Lancaster,  altered  his  course, 
and  the  same  night  reached  Brookfield,  with  Capt.  Farker  and  46  men,  about  an  hour 
after  it  was  dark,  after  a  tedious  march  of  30  miles.  And  though  the  Indian  scouts 
discovered  him  and  fired  their  alarm  gun^  yet  the  main  body,  from  their  high  joy, 
always  accompanied  with  a  horrid  noise,  heard  them  not.  Willard  joined  the  besie^, 
and  the  Indians  immediately  poured  in  all  the  shot  they  could,  but  without  execution, 
and  then,  burning  all  the  buildings  except  this  garrison,  and  destroying  all  the  horses 
and  cattle  they  could  find,  withdrew  to  their  dens.  They  were  not  pursued,  being  much 
superior  in  number. 
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"  It  is  fitting  to  add  to  the  above  the  very  particolar  account  which  the  Ber.  Dr.  Fidce 
of  Brookfield  has  given  in  a  marginal  note^  annexed  to  an  historical  discourse  con- 
cerning the  settlement  of  this  town  and  its  distresses  dnring  the  Indian  wars,  preached 
December  3Xst,  1775,  and  immediately  published.  The  account  is  as  follows,  viz. 
'That  three  of  the  men  killed  in  the  ambushment  belonged  to  Brookfield,  as  above 
named ;  that  when  the  Indians  pursued  the  party  into  the  town,  they  set  fire  to  all  the 
buildings  except  a  few  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  house  in  which  the  iniiabitants  had 
taken  shelter ;  that  they  endeavored  to  intercept  five  or  six  men  who  had  gone  to  a 
neighboring  house  to  secure  some  things  there,  but  they  all  got  safe  to  the  place  of 
refuge,  except  a  young  man,  Samuel  Fritchard,  who  was  stopped  short  by  a  fatal  bul- 
let ;  that  the  house  in  which  they  were  besieged  was  unfortified,  except  by  a  few  logs 
hastily  tumbled  up  on  the  outside,  after  the  alarm,  and  by  a  few  feather-beds  hung  up 
on  the  inside.  And  though  the  siege  continued  from  Monday  in  the  afternoon  untu 
early  on  Thursday  morning,  August  5th,  in  which  time  innumerable  balls  entered  the 
house,  only  one  man,  Henry  Young,  who  was  in  the  chamber,  was  killed.  The  In- 
dians  shot  many  fire-arrows  to  bum  the  house,  but  without  effect.  When  the  troop 
which  relieved  Brookfield  got  into  the  town,  which  was  late  at  night,  they  were  joined 
by  great  numbers  of  cattle,  which  had  collected  together  in  their  fright  at  the  confla- 
gration of  the  buildings  and  the  firing  and  war-whoops  of  the  Indians ;  and  for  pro- 
tection these  poor  animals  followed  the  troop  till  they  arrived  at  the  besieged  house. 
The  Indians,  deceived  hereby,  and  thinking  there  was  a  much  larger  number  of  horse> 
men  than  there  really  was,  immediately  set  fire  to  the  bam  belonging  to  the  besieged 
house,  and  to  Joseph  Fritchard's  house  and  bam,  and  the  meeting-house,  which  were 
the  only  buildings  left  unbumt,  and  went  off.  A  garrison  was  maintained  at  this 
house  till  winter,  when  the  court  ordered  the  people  away,  soon  after  which  the  Indians 
came  and  burnt  this  house  also.' 

"In  tlie  war  which  if  comznonlv  denominated  Queen  Anne'a  war,  which  broke  out  not  long  after  the 
neettlement  of  the  town,  and  continued  several  yean,  Brookfield,  aa  well  as  many  other  towns,  was  fttatij 
haraased  and  annoyed,  the  Indians  frequently  inaking  sudden  inroads,  kUling  and  scalpinff,  or  captiTatinf 
one  and  another  of  the  inhabitants.  l)uring  this  war.  a  number  of  men,  woaieo,  and  chiidrMi  wora 
klUed,  SBTeral  taken  prismers,  and  some  were  woondecl.  The  paniculara  are  aa  ibUow,  aa  relued  by  the 
Bev.  Br.  Fiske,  in  the  aermon  above  referred  to.  '  The  firat  miachief  waa  in  the  latter  end  of  Jidr  or 
befinninff  of  August,  1692.  A  party  of  Indiana  came  into  tlie  town  apd  broke  up  two  or  three  ftmitieiL 
Joaeph  Woolcot  being  at  work  at  a  little  diatanoa  from  hia  houae,  his  wife,  being  ftarful,  took  bar  cbildfeii 
and  went  out  to  him.  When  they  returned  to  the  house  at  noon,  they  found  the  Indiana  had  been  there, 
fat  his  gun  and  several  other  things  were  miasinsr ;  and  looking  out  at  a  window,  he  saw  an  Indian,  at  soma 
distance,  coming  towards  the  hou«.  He  immediately  sent  out  his  wife  and  hia  two  little  daughters  to  hkia 
themaelrea  bi  Um  buabea;  and  he,  takinghia  HtUe  eon  under  hia  arm  and  hia  broad  axe  in  hta  taaad^  went 
out  with  hia  do^  in  alghi  of  the  Indian.  The  dog,  bein^  lar^  and  fierce,  attacked  the  Indian  ao  furkraaly, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  discharge  his  gun  at  the  dog  to  rid  himaelf  of  him;  immediately  upon  Which  Wool- 
cot  aat  down  the  child  and  pursued  the  Indian  till  he  heard  the  bullet  roll  down  his  gun,  the  Indian  charge 
faig  aa  he  ran:  he  then  tunomd  back,  snatched  up  hia  child,  and  made  his  escape,  through  the  swamps,  to  a 
iirt.  Hki  wife,  being  greatly  terrified,  discovered  bv  her  ahrieka  where  alie  waa ;  and  the  Indian  aooa 
found  and  dispatched  Iwth  her  and  her  children.  Others  of  the  party,  about  the  same  time,  came  into  the 
house  of  one  Maaon  while  the  family  were  at  dinner.  They  killed  Mason  and  one  or  two  chfldren.  and 
took  his  wife,  and  an  infent  which  they  had  wounded,  and  carried  them  off  They  also  took  two  bratnen, 
Thomas  and  IXaniel  Lawrence ;  they  socxi  dispatched  Th(»ntf,  pretending  he  had  misinformed  tham 
about  the  number  of  men  which  were  in  the  town.  John  Lawrence,  their  brother,  rode  whh  aU 
haste  to  S(Mringfield  for  aasirtance.  A  company,  under  Capt.  Colton,  came  with  the  greatest  speed,  and 
pursued  the  Indiana.  -  They  found  Mra.  Mason's  child,  which  the  aavagea  had  Imocked  on  the  head,  and 
thrown  away  in  the  Iwahea;  and  continuing  their  purauit,  they  came  upon  the  Indians'  encampinent, 
whk^h  waa  a  aort  of  bruah  hedge,  which  they  deridingly  called  "  Englishmen'a  fort."  The  party  waited  tiQ 
break  of  day,  and  then  came  ao  near  aa  to  put  their  runs  through  this  brtish  and  fire  upon  the  Indiana, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  of  whom  were  killed ;  the  rest  fled  with  auch  precipitation  aa  to  leave  aeveral  of  their 
anna,  Uankets.  powdettaoma,  &c.,  and  their  priaonera,  Daniel  Lawrence  and  Mn.  Maaon,  whom  our  men 
condncted  back.  This  same  John  Lawrence,  who  rode  express  and  procured  the  company  which  rescued 
the  above-mentioned  prisoners,  waa  afterwaroa  going,  in  company  with  one  Samuel  Owen,  in  search  of  a 
man  who  waa  miasing ;  the  Indiana  came  upon  them,  killed  Lawrence,  but  Owen  eacaped.  Mary  Mac- 
Intoah  waa  fired  upon  and  killed  as  ahe  waa  milking  her  cowa.  Robert  Grainger  and  John  Gtary  weto 
paasingalong  tlie  road,  on  a  certain  day,  and  being  fired  upon  by  the  aavagea,  Grainger  waa  killed  oo  tha 
apot;  Caary  attempted  to  escape,  but  had  not  fled  fhr  before  he  also  was  shot  down.  At  another  time, 
Thomas  Battis  of  Brookfiekl,  riding  express  to  Hadley,  was  killed  in  the  wildemesa,  in  a  place  now  called 
Belchertown.  Eariy  one  morning  John  Woolcot,  a  lad  about  twelve  or  fcnirteen  years  dd,  waa  ridmg  to 
search  of  the  cows,  when  the  Indians  fired  at  him,  IriUed  hia  horae  fh>m  under  him,  and  took  hnn  prisnMr. 
The  people  at  Jennmgs'  garrison  hearing  the  firing,  and  concluding  the  people  at  another  garriaon  wera 
beset,  six  men  set  out  for  their  asaiatance,  but  were  waylaid  by  the  Indiana.  The  English  aaw  not  their 
danger  till  they  aaw  there  was  no  escapiiig  it;  and  therefore,  Imowbig  that  an  Indian  couM  not  look  an 
Engliahman  in  the  fece  and  take  a  right  aim,  they  alood  their  ground,  preasnting  their  pieces  wherever 
they  aaw  an  Indian,  without  diacharging  them,  excepUng  Abijah  BarUet,  who  turned  to  floe  and  was  ahot 


dead.  The  Indiana  kept  firing  at  the  rest  and  wounded  three  of  them,  Joaeph  Jennings  in  two  placea ;  one 
ball  grazed  the  top  of  his  head,  by  which  he  was  struck  blind  for  a  moment;  another  ball  paaaed  thitni^ 
hia  ahoulder,  wounding  hia  collar  bone ;  yet  by  neither  (Ud  he  fhll,  nor  waa  he  mortally  wounded.  Bann- 
min  Jennin^  waa  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  John  Green  in  the  wrist.  Tlwy  wwa  preaerved  at  last  by  the 
following  atratagem.  A  laiKe  dog,  hearing  tha  firing,  came  to  our  men ;  one  of  whom,  to  encouraca  hia 
brethren  and  iathnidato  the  Indiana,  calledout,  "  Qipu  Williama  ia  come  to  our  aaaiataoce,  for  here  ■  hia 
dog."   The  Indiana^  eedng  the  dog,  and  knowing  Willfama  to  be  a  fooioua  warrior,  immediataly  iad,  and 
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our  men  escaped.  John  Woolcoi,  the  lad  above  mentinned.  was  carried  to  Canada,  where  he  renuJned  alz 
or  asven  yean,  daring  which  time,  by  conversing  wholly  with  Indians,  he  not  only  lost  his  native  language, 
but  became  so  naturalixed  to  the  savages,  aa  to  be  unwilling,  for  a  while,  to  return  to  his  native  country. 
Some  yeara  afterwards,  viz.  hi  March,  1728,  in  a  time  of  peace,  he  and  another  roan  having  been  hunttag, 
and  coming  down  Connecticut  river  with  a  freight  of  skins  and  ftir,  the/  were  hailed  by  some  Indians,  but, 
not  being  willing  to  go  to  them,  they  steered  for  another  shore.  The  Indians  landed  at  a  little  distance 
flrnn  them ;  several  snots  were  exchanged,  at  length  Woolcot  was  killed. 

"  'The  last  mischief  which  was  done  by  the  savagee,  in  Brookfield,  was  about  the  20th  of  July,  1710. 
Stir  meiK  viz.  Ebenezer  Hay  ward,  John  White,  Stephen  and  Benjamin  Jennings,  John  Grosvenor  and 
Joseph  Kellog,  were  making  hay  in  the  meadowiL  when  the  Indians,  who  had  been  watching  an  opportu- 
nity to  surprise  them,  sprung  suddenly  upon  them,  dispatched  ave  of  them,  and  took  the  other,  John 
White,  prisooer.  White,  spyui^  a  small  company  of  our  people  at  some  distance,  jumped  from  the  Indian 
who  held  him,  and  ran  to  join  his  friends ;  but  the  Indian  nred  after  him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  thigh, 
by  whk^h  be  fell ;  but  soon  recovering  and  running  again,  he  was  again  fired  at,  and  received  his  death 
wound.'" 


CHARLTON. 

This  town  originally  belonged  to  Oxford,  of  Which  it  fonned  the 
western  part.  It  was  incorporated  in  1754.  The  lands  of  this 
township  were  at  first  thought  of  very  little  value,  being  rough 
and  hard  of  cultivation,  and  settlement  at  first  proceeded  slowly. 


North-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Charlton. 

However,  in  1761  the  place  was  so  well  settled  that  a  church  was 
organized,  and  Rev.  Caleb  Curtiss  ordained  pastor.  He  tvas 
dismissed  in  1776.  After  an  interval  of  six  years,  in  1783,  Rev. 
Archibald  Campbell  was  installed  over  the  church,  and  continued 
pastor  till  1793,  when  he  was  dismissed.  The  following  ministers 
nave  been  his  successors:  Erastus  Lamed,  settled  in  1796 ;  Edw'd 
Whipple,  1804;  John  Wilder,  1827;  William  H.  Whittemore, 
1833 ;  and  Isaac  R.  Barbour,  settled  in  1836. 

The  above  is  a  north-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Charl- 
ton, showing  the  Universalist  and  Congregationalist  churches,  and 
some  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  consists  of  about 
15  dwelling-houses,  on  an  elevated  situation.  Charlton  is  now  a 
large  agricultural  town,  of  a  strong  soil,  well  watered  by  springs 
and  small  streams,  which  are  some  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
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Qninebaug.  In  this  town  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational^  1 
Universalist,  and  1  Baptist.  Distance,  14  miles  from  Worcester, 
42  to  Hartford,  (Conn.)  and  63  south-west  of  Boston.  Population^ 
2,469.  In  1837  there  was  1  cotton  mill;  656  spindles;  cotton 
thread  manufactured,  16,563  pounds ;  value,  $10,000;  males  em- 
ployed, 4 ;  females,  10.  There  were  16,500  pairs  of  shoes  mann- 
factured ;  ralue,  $13,700 ;  males  employed,  27 ;  females,  18. 


DANA. 

Tms  township  was  composed  of  a  part  of  Greenwich,  in  Hamp- 
shire county,  of  the  north  part  of  Hardwick,  and  the  south-east 
part  of  Petersham.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1801,  and  is 
one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  territory  and  population  in  the  county. 
A  Congregational  church  was  embodied  about  1824,  but  no  minis- 
ter of  this  denomination  has  yet  been  settled.  Ministers  of  other 
denominations  have  occasionally  preached  in  the  town.  Popula- 
tion, 660.  Distance,  30  miles  north-west  of  Worcester,  and  70 
from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  70,000  pahn-leaf  hats  manufac- 
tured in  this  town ;  value,  $10,600. 


DOUGLASS. 


Tms  town  was  granted  about  1700,  and  began  to  be  settled  in 
1722.  The  first  settlers  came  from  Sherburne,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  called  New  Sherburne 
until  its  incorporation  in  the  year  1746,  when  it  received  the  name 
of  Douglass,  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  deeds  of  Dr.  William 
Douglass  of  Boston,  originally  from  Scotland,  an  eminent  physician, 
and  author  of  a  history  of  New  England,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  a  propri- 
etor and  considerable  benefactor.  The  church  was  gathered  here 
in  1747,  and  Rev.  William  Phipps  was  ordained  their  first  pastor. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Isaac  Stone, 
who  was  ordained  in  1771.  Mr.  Stone  died  in  1837.  His  succes- 
sor was  Rev.  David  Holman,  who  was  ordained  in  1808.  The 
second  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1834,  and  Rev. 
John  Boardman  was  installed  pastor  in  1835. 

The  general  face  of  this  town  is  uneven — ^hills  and  vales  inter- 
spersed. Rivulets  and  springs  abound,  and  the  people  reap  great 
advantages  by  turning  and  spreading  the  water  over  their  lands  at 
their  pleasure.  There  are  some  excellent  interval  lands  on  Mum- 
ford  river,  which  passes  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  empties 
into  the  Blackstone  in  Uxbridge.  There  are  three  small  ponds 
lying  in  difierent  parts  of  the  town.  On  the  west  side  of  a  hill  a 
little  north  of  the  meeting-house,  at  the  bottom,  near  a  swamp,  the 
Indians  in  former  times  had  their  wigwams  and  a  fort,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible,  and  their  tools  are  yet  found  in  the  fields. 
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'Riere  are  6  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist, 
and  1  for  Friends.  Population,  1,713.  Distance,  18  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  47  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  2  cotton 
mills,  4,000  spindles;  1,000,000  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured; 
value,  $56,000 ;  males  employed,  65 ;  females,  75.  There  were  2 
axe  manufactories ;  121,400  axes  and  hatchets  were  manufactured; 
value,  $116,400;  hands  employed,  79. 


DUDLEY. 

Tras  township  was  originally  granted  to  the  Hon.  Messr?.  Paul 
and  William  Dudley  of  Roxbury,  while  yet  in  the  possession  of  the 
aborigines,  the  tribe  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pegan 
tribe.    It  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  1731,  and  the 


Eastern  mew  of  the  central  part  of  Dudley, 


name  of  Dudley  was  given  to  it  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  above- 
mentioned  men,  who  were  principal  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and 
great  benefactors  to  the  first  settlers  in  their  infancy.  The  church 
was  founded  here  in  1732,  and  the  Rev.  Perley  Howe  wew  ordained 
their  first  minister  in  1735.  He  was  dismissed  in  1743,  and  the 
next  year  Rev.  Charles  Gleason  was  ordained,  who  continued  the 
faithful  minister  till  his  death,  in  1790.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Johnson 
was  installed  as  successor  to  Mr.  Gleason  in  1790.  His  successors 
have  been  Rev.  Abiel  Williams,  ordained  in  1799,  and  Rev.  James 
H.  Francis,  in  1831. 

The  central  part  of  Dudley  is  situated  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, called  Dudley  Hill.  The  village  consists  of  two  churches, 
an  academy,  and  about  twenty-five  dwelling-houses.  The  view 
above,  shows  the  appearance  of  the  place  as  seen  from  a  point  about 
half  a  mile  eastward,  on  the  road  to  Webster.  The  Congregational 
church  is  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving,  before  which 
is  seen  the  road  ascending  the  hill,  which  here  descends  with  con- 
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mderable  abruptness.  The  Universalist  church  and  the  academy 
stand  south  from  the  Congregational  church.  Merino  village  is 
about  2  miles  eastward.  Four  acres  of  land  on  the  summit  of 
this  hill  were  given  to  the  town  for  public  uses  by  the  Pegan  tribe 
of  Indians,  on  condition  that  all  of  their  tribe  who  should  ever 
inhabit  the  town  should  have  the  right  to  convenient  seats  in  the 
meeting-house.  The  face  of  the  town  is  uneven,  but  not  moun- 
tainous. It  is  beautifully  interspersed  with  hills,  valleys  and 
streams  of  water.  The  soil  is  genersJly  good  and  fertile.  There 
are  quarries  of  gneiss  in  this  town,  which  yield  great  quanti- 
ties of  excellent  building  stone.  There  are  4  large  ponds,  the 
largest  of  which  is  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  called  by  the  In- 
dians Chau-bun-a-gung-a-maug.  French  and  Quinebaug  rivers, 
both  considerable  streams,  pass  in  a  southerly  course  through  this 
town.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist, 
and  1  Methodist.  Population,  1,415.  Distance,  18  miles  from 
Worcester,  6  from  Southbridge,  45  from  Hartford,  (Conn.,")  and 
about  60  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  11 
sets  of  machinery ;  196,653  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ; 
value,  $319,991;  males  employed,  101 ;  females,  98.  There  were 
27,740  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $22,698 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 26;  females,  18. 

The  following,  respecting  the  Indians  who  lived  in  this  town,  is 
from  Gookin's  Collections. 

"About  five  miles  distant  from  hence  [Oxford]  is  a  second  town,  called  Chabana- 
kongkomun.  It  hath  its  denomination  from  a  very  great  pond,  about  five  or  six  miles 
long,  that  borders  upon  the  southward  of  it.  This  village  is  fifty-five  miles  south-west 
from  Boston.  There  are  about  nine  families  and  forty-five  souls.  The  people  are  of 
sober  deportment,  and  better  instructed  in  the  worship  of  God  than  any  of  the  new 
praying  towns.  Their  teacher's  name  is  Joseph,  who  is  one  of  the  church  of  Hassan- 
amessit ;  a  sober,  pious,  and  ingenious  person,  and  speaks  English  well,  and  is  well 
read  in  the  scriptures.  He  was  the  first  that  settled  this  town,  and  got  the  people  to 
him  about  two  years  since.  It  is  a  new  plantation,  and  is  well  accommodated  with 
uplands  and  meadows.  At  this  place  dwells  an  Indian  called  Black  James,  who  about 
a  year  since  was  constituted  constable  of  all  the  praying  towns.  He  is  a  person  that 
hath  approved  himself  diligent  and  courageous,  faiUiful  and  zealous  to  suppress  sin ; 
and  so  he  was  confirmed  in  his  office  another  year.  Mr.  Eliot  preached  unto  this  peo- 
ple, and  we  prayed  and  sung  psalms  with  them,  and  we  exhorted  them  to  stand  fast  in 
the  faith.  A  part  of  one  night  we  spent  in  discoursing  with  them,  and  resolving  a 
variety  of  questions  propounded  by  them,  touching  matters  of  religion  and  civil  order. 
The  teacher  Joseph  and  the  constable  James  went  with  us  unto  the  next  town,  whick 
is  called  Maanexit,  is  a  third  village,  and  lieth  about  seven  miles  westerly  firom  Cha- 
banakongkomun.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and  near  unto  a  fresh  river, 
upon  the  west  of  it,  called  Mohegan  river.  It  is  distant  from  Boston  about  sixty  miles 
west  and  by  south.  The  inhabitants  are  about  twenty  families,  as  we  compute  one 
hundred  souls.  Mr.  Eliot  preached  unto  this  people  out  of  the  24th  Psalm,  seven  to 
the  end :  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates  j  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  m,  &c. 

"  After  sermon  was  ended  we  presented  unto  them  John  Moqua,  a  pious  and  sober 
person  there  present,  for  their  minister,  which  they  thankfully  accepted.  Then  their 
teacher  named  and  set  and  rehearsed  a  suitable  psalm,  which  being  sung,  and  a  con- 
clusion with  prayer,  they  were  exhorted,  both  the  teacher  to  be  diligent  and  faithful, 
and  to  take  care  of  the  flock,  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  overseeTj  and  the 
people  also  to  give  obedience  and  subjection  to  him  in  the  Lord." 
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This  town  was  originally  a  part  of*  the  town  of  Lunenburg,  and 
wholly  included  in  the  grant  made  to  the  proprietors  of  Turkey 
Hill.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1764.  A  part  of  Fitchburg, 
to  the  north,  was  cut  off  in  the  year  1767,  to  aid  in  forming  the 
town  of  Ashby.  What  the  Indian  name  given  to  this  territory 
was,  is  not  known ;  but  the  first  name  applied  to  it  by  white  men 
was  Turkey  Hills,  so  called  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
wild  turkeys  which  frequented  the  place  for  their  favorite  food  of 
chesnuts  and  acorns  there  abounding. 

When  the  order  or  grant  of  the  general  court  passed,  in  1719,  there  was  bat  one 
family  residing  in  the  territory  of  Turkey  Hills.  The  head  of  this  fiEunilv  was  Samuel 
Page,  universally  designated  by  the  honorable  title  of  "  old  Governor  f  age.''  When 
the  general  court's  committee  (as  they  were  styled)  first  visited  the  place,  in  Dec. 
1719,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  they  found  Governor  Page,  whose  faiUiful  sub- 
jects were  composed  of  his  wife  Martha  and  several  promising  children,  oocupying  a 
comfortable  habitation  on  the  southerly  side  of  Clark's  Hill,  a  few  rods  to  the  rear  of 
the  bam  belonging  to  the  farm  of  Micah  Marshall.  It  is  directly  opposite  to  the  prin- 
cipal grave-yard,  little  more  than  one  mile  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  meet- 
ing-house. Old  Governor  Page  exercised  not  a  little  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  place 
of  abode.  He  had,  however,  no  title  to  the  land  which  he  was  cultivating,  for  it  was 
then  public  domain,  and  belonged  to  his  majesty's  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bnj. 
David  Page  was  undoubtedly  among  the  earliest,  perhaps  the  first,  of  the  settlers  m 
Fitchburg.  The  birth  of  his  eldest  child  is  dated  Oct.,  1735.  Some  of  the  aged  peo- 
ple of  this  town  think  that  the  first  settlement  was  on  the  place  now  owned  bv  James 
t.  Haynes,  and  that  the  occupant  was  sometimes  called  Governor  Page.  Others  say 
that  David  Page  lived  there,  but  from  how  early  a  period  they  cannot  tell.  As  to  the 
residence  of  old  Grovemor  Page  near  the  center  of  Lunenburg,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt ;  for  the  land  on  which  the  first  pound  was  built  wfLs  purchased  of  him^  and  the 
governor  himself  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  pound-keeper.  The  house  occupied  by 
one  Page,  near  James  L.  Haynes',  was  <<  garrisoned,"  that  is,  sticks  of  timber,  hewn  ou 
two  sides  to  the  thickness  of  six  inches,  were  firmly  driven  into  the  ground  so  near 
together  as  to  touch.  They  extended  around  the  house  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
feet  from  it.  Port-holes  were  made  through  this  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  the 
fire  of  musketry. 

The  condition  of  the  highways,  in  the  early  history  of  the  town,  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined at  the  present  time.  For  the  most  part  they  were  merely  "  bridle  paths,"  wind- 
ing through  the  woods,  over  one  hill  after  another,  increasing  the  distance  double  to 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Wheel  carriages  had  not  then  been  introduced.  Tra- 
velling was  performed  on  horseback.  In  order  that  people  might  not  lose  their  direc- 
tion, trees  were  marked  on  one  side  of  the  path.  A  few  roads,  which  would  soon  prove 
the  destruction  of  one  of  our  modern  carriages,  were  laid  out  at  an  early  season  near 
to  the  center  of  the  town ;  but  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  now  Fitchburg  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  till,  in  1743,  a  committee  was  chosen  "  to  lay  out  and  mark  a 
way  to  the  west  line  of  the  town,  in  order  to  answer  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Berry,  Esq.  in  behalf  of  Ipswich  Canada,  (Winchendon,)  and  to  accommodate  Dorches- 
ter Canada,  (Ashburnham,)  and  the  new  towns  above  us."  The  two  most  important 
roads,  which  led  from  this  part  of  the  town  to  the  center,  were  the  one  by  David  rage's, 
(J.  L.  Haynes',)  and  corresponding  nearly  with  what  is  now  denominated  the  old  road, 
and  the  one  by  David  Goodridge's,  who  lived  in  the  place  now  occupied  by  W.  Bemis, 
near  the  brick  factory,  at  South  Fitchburg.  What  little  communication  there  was  be- 
tween Lunenburg  and  <'  the  new  towns  above,"  was  principally  made  through  the 
road  by  David  Page's,  already  mentioned.  This  road,  probably,  passed  the  village  of 
Fitchburg,  nearly  in  the  same  place  with  the  present  travelled  way.  It  then  wound  up 
the  hill,  by  Enoch  Caldwell's,  over  flat  rock,  through  the  land  lately  owned  by  Sylva- 
nus  Lapham,  and  thence  to  what  was  then  Lunenburg  west  line,  and  into  Dorchester 
Canada.  John  Scott  had  been  for  a  long  time  desirous  of  a  more  direct  route  to  the 
center  of  Lunenburg ;  but  the  town  would  not  accede  to  his  wishes.  He  accordingly 
procured  a  court's  committee,  who  laid  the  present  Scott  road,  "  to  the  great  satisfac- 
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tion  of  Mr.  John  Scott/'  as  the  records  say.  This  road  passed  firom  the  middle  of  Ln- 
nenburg  by  the  log  honse  where  John  Battles,  Jr.,  now  lives ;  then  by  fibenexo' 
Bridge's,  where  D^icon  Jaqnitt  now  resides,  and  then  by  Scott's  own  house,  and  so 
on  to  the  road  before  mentioned.  This  Scott  road  was  for  some  years  i^uite  a  celebrated 
thoroughfare,  and  used  to  be  called  Crown  Point  road.  David  Goodndge,  at  quite  an 
early  period,  commenced  on  his  farm  at  South  Fitchburg.  His  house  was  near  to  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  William  Bemis.  In  the  year  1745  or  6,  one  Amos  KimbaU,  and 
his  cousin  Ephraim,  moved  from  Bradford  into  this  town.  The  house  occupied  by 
Samuel  Hale  was  built  by  Amos,  and  the  house  on  the  Stony  farm  was  built  by  Eph- 
raim.  Soon  ailer  their  settlement  they  built  a  grist-mill,  with  one  run  of  stones,  on  the 
place  where  the  stone  factory  now  stands.  The  dam  was  only  about  forty  feet  in 
length,  made  of  a  log  laid  across  the  river,  having  spoilings  driven  in  above  it. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  says  Mr.  Torrey,*  "  the 
inhabitants  of  the  westerly  part  of  Lunenburg  began  to  have  shrewd  suspicions  that 
they  were  able  to  walk  alone — that  they  were  sufficient  in  knowledge  and  numbers  to 
manage  their  own  affairs — and  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  them  to  be 
compelled  to  travel  the  distance  of  five  or  ten  miles  to  attend  divine  service,  and 
transact  the  ordinary  business  of  town  affairs.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  an  inspection  of 
the  case,  that  there  was  a  pretty  good  foundation  for  these  opinions. 

By  tn  exunioatioD  «f  the  records,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  fair  proportion  of  those  who  were  selected 
to  roana^  the  most  imponaiit  afTaira  of  the  tovm,  was  taken  from  among  those  a/lerwanb  beloofinf  tQ 
Fitchburr.  It  ought,  fhrthermore,  to  be  considered  that  a  ride  often  miles  then  was  quite  a  different  a&ir 
frnn  a  ride  of  that  distance  now.  Of  the  roadf  at  tliat  period  mention  lias  already  been  made.  They  wei* 
but  little  better  than  cow- paths.  When  this  town  was  incorporated,  there  wwe  no  wheel  cairiafes  here  of 
%  higher  rank  than  ox  caru.  Any  vehicle  of  lighter  omstruciion  would  have  soon  gone  to  deatructioii  over 
Mich  roads.  Journeys  were  then  made  on  horseback,  or  on  foot.  A  spruce  young  gentleman,  in  treating 
the  mistress  of  his  affections  to  a  ride,  or  the  soberroinded  husband,  in  carrying  the  partner  of  his  lift  to 
church,  brings  the  sure-paced  animal  to  the  horse-block,  and  mounts,  the  lady  piaces  herself  on  ths  piUiai 
behind  him.  The  horse  staru  off  on  a  walk— the  greatest  speed  at  which  it  would  be  considered  safe  to 
drive  him,  through  roads  so  rouglL  They  thus  pursue  their  tourney,  winding  along  up  one  hOI  and  t* 
another.  The  horse  leaps  over  the  smaller  streams,  for  fear  or  wetting  hb  feet,  and  wades  boldlv  " 
the  Urger  ones,  even  to  endangering  the  feet  of  his  riders.  Now  the  gentleman  dismounts  "  to  k 
tlie  bars,  and  then  proceeds  along,  dodging  under  the  boughs,  twigs,  and  limbs  of  treea.  He  must  start 
very  early,  or  arrive  at  his  journey's  end  very  late.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  thai  the  early 
settlers  at  thb  town  began,  so  early  as  they  did,  to  desire  a  seiiaration  from  tlie  parent  stock,  that  they 
might  be  nearer  in  the  performance  of  their  puUic  duties,  whether  Uiey  were  such  as  they  owed  to  the 
community  or  to  their  Maker.  The  iong-sought-lhr  object  of  the  peoijle  of  the  westerly  part  of  LunealMirg 
haviMbeen  obtained,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  John  Fitcn,  Amos  Kimball,  Samuel  Hunt,  Epk- 
Iftim  Whitney,  and  Jonathan  Wood,  was  chosen  to  procure  the  act  of  incorporation ;  which  was  obtained 
In  Feb.  1764.    At  this  time  the  whole  number  of  inhabftanis  did  not  exceed  250. 

The  following  individuals  and  their  families  composed  the  population  of  Fitchboig 
at  the  time  it  was  incorpomted : 


Ephraim  Eimballi 
Solomon  Steward, 
Samuel  Foole, 
Kendall  Boutelle, 
Nehemiah  Fuller, 
Ephraim  Osborne, 
Hezekiah  Hodgkins^ 
Isaac  Gibson,! 
Wm.  Chadwick, 
Nicholas  Dan  forth, 
Ephraim  Whitney, 


Wm.  Henderson, 
Jonathan  Wood, 
Samuel  Hodgkins, 
Samuel  Pierce, 
Phineos  Steward, 
James  Poole, 
Francis  Fullam, 
James  Leach, 
Abraham  Smith, 
Charles  Willard, 
Isaiah  Witt, 


Thomas  Gerry, 
Joseph  Spafford, 
Timothy  Bancroft, 
Samuel  Hunt, 
David  Goodndge, 
Samuel  Walker, 
William  Steward, 
Robert  Wares, 
Silas  Snow, 
Edward  Scott, 
Ebenezer  Bridge, 


Ezra  Whitney, 
Reuben  Gibson, 
John  White, 
Jesse  French, 
Samuel  Hunt, 
Thomas  Dutton, 
Timothy  Parker, 
Jonathan  Holt, 
Phineas  Goodell, 
Amos  Eimball. 


•  The  author  is  almost  entirely  indebted  for  the  history  of  this  town  to  the  History 
of  the  Town  of  Fitchburg,  by  Mr.  Rufus  £.  Torrey,  a  pamphlet  of  upwards  of  100  oc- 
tavo pages,  printed  and  published  at  Fitchburg,  in  1836. 

t  "Hie  personal  prowess  of  these  Gibsons  was  quite  proverbial.  On  one  occasion  base  Oihaon,  tn  Ms 
rambles  on  Pearl  hill,  found  a  bear's  cub,  which  he  immeaiately  seised  as  his  legitimate  prin.  The  mother 
of  the  cub  came  to  the  rescue  of  her  of&pring.  Gibson  retreated,  and  the  bear  attacked  him  in  the  rear,  to 
the  manifest  detriment  of  his  pantaloons.  This  finally  compelled  him  to  face  his  unwelcome  antagonlsi, 
and  they  closed  in  a  more  than  fraternal  embrace.  Gibson,  being  the  more  skilful  wrestler  of  the  two, 
'  threw*  Brub,  and  they  came  to  the  ground  together.  Without  relhx]ulshhiff  the  hug,  both  man  and 
beast  now  tolled  over  each  other  to  a  considerable  distance  down  the  hill,  receiving  sundry  bruises  by  the 
wav.  When  tbey  reached  the  bottom,  both  were  williog  to  relinquish  the  contest  without  any  further  ex- 
perience of  each  other's  prowess.  It  was  a  draw  game,  the  bear  losing  her  cub  and  Oifasoa  his  pant*- 
loona."— Tbrrey's  Hittofy. 
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Southern  view  of  Fitchburg, 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Fitchburg. 
The  village,  which  is  large  and  flourishing,  lies  in  a  narrow  valley 
on  the  north-eastern  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Nashua  river.  There 
are  8  mercantile  and  2  book  stores,  a  printing-office,  where  a 
newspaper  is  published,  two  large  hotels,  a  bank,  "  The  Fitchburg 
Bank,"  which  was  incorporated  in  1832,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
This  place  is  24  miles  from  Worcester,  30  from  Lowell,  and  47 
from  Boston.  The  general  surface  of  the  town  is  extremely  un- 
^ven,^  consisting  almost  entirely  of  hills,  some  of  which  are  very 
abrupt,  and  of  considerable  magnitude.  RoUstone,  a  hill  lying 
immediately  south-west  of  the  village,  rises  abruptly  300  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream  which  flows  at  its  base ;  and  there  are  other 
summits  which  rise  still  higher.  The  soil  when  properly  subdued 
produces  heavy  crops,  and  abounds  with  excellent  pasturage  lands. 
Population,  2,662.  There  are  6  churches,  2  Congregational,  (1  of 
which  is  Unitarian,)  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist.  In  1837,  there 
were  4  cotton  mills,  3,880  spindles;  699,700  yards  of  cotton  goods 
were  manufactured ;  value,  $62,700 ;  males  employed,  27 ;  females, 
62 ;  there  were  3  woollen  mills,  10  sets  of  machinery ;  294,600 
yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $274,500 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 88 ;  females,  64.  Two  paper-mills ;  175  tons  of  stock  were 
manufactured ;  value  of  paper,  $20,000 ;  two  scythe  manufacto- 
ries; 31,200  scythes  were  manufactured ;  value,  $23,000. 

The  first  church  in  Fitchburg  was  formed  in  1764,  and  Bev.  John  Payson  was  or- 
dained pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  his  successor,  was  ordained  in  1797,  and  con- 
tinued here  about  five  years,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Salem.  Dr.  Worcester  entered  zealously  into  the  cause  of  missions.  He  died  at  Jffrai- 
nerdf  a  missionary  station  among  the  Cherokees,  June  7th,  1821.  The  successor  of 
Dr.  Worcester  was  Rev.  Titus  T.  Barton,  who  was  installed  pastor  in  1804 ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Bascom,  in  1805.  Rev.  William  Eaton,  the  next  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1815.  Rev.  Rufus  A.  Putnam,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Eaton,  was  at* 
dained  in  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  A.  Albro,  who  was  installed  in  1832. 
Eev.  Joshua  Emery,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  183^.    Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln  was 
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ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  SocUty  in  1824.  The  VUlagt  Baptist  society  was  formed 
in  1831:  their  meeting-house  was  built  in  1833.  Rev.  Appleton  Morse,  Rev.  John 
W..HcI)onald,  and  Rev.  O.  L.  Lorell^  have  been  the  ministers  of  this  society.  The 
Methodist  society  was  formed  in  1834 ;  Rev.  Joel  Knight  was  their  first  minister.  "  The 
first  Baptist  society  of  Fitchbnrg  and  Ashby^'  was  incorporated  in  IBIO.  They  have 
a  kind  of  meeting-house  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 


GARDNER, 


This  town  was  taken  from  Westminster,  Templeton,  Winchen- 
don,  and  Ashburaham,  a  corner  from  each.  It  was  incorporated 
and  made  a  distinct  town  in  1785,  and  named  Gardner,  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  Col.  Thomas  Gardner,  of  Cambridge,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  church  was  gathered  here  in 
1786,  and  the  Rev.  John  Osgood  was  ordained  pastor  in  1791. 
He  died  in  1821,  and  was  the  pastor,  teaclier,  and  physician  for  his 
people  nearly  30  years.  Rev.  Sumner  Lincoln,  his  successor,  was 
ordained  in  1824.  Rev.  Jonathan  Farr  was, ordained  over  the  Uni- 
tarian society  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Curtis  Cutler 
in  1833. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  uneven,  abounding  in  small  hills 
and  valleys,  and  though  the  land  is  somewhat  rocky,  it  is  strong 
and  fertile.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grass  and  pasturage,  being 
naturally  moist,  and  abounding  in  springs  and  rivulets.  The 
largest  stream  is  Otter  river,  which  nows  into  Miller's  river  in 
Winchendon.  There  are  two  ponds  in  this  town,  which  have 
small  streams  running  from  them.  Upon  the  various  water-courses 
is  considerable  good  meadow-land.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Con- 
gregational and  1  Baptist.  Population,  1,276.  Distance,  20  miles 
from  Worcester,  and  54  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  26 
manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  the  value  of  articles 
manufactured  was  $109,064 ;  hands  employed,  350.  There  were 
60,460  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured;  value,  $8,126. 
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Tms  town  is  composed  of  a  tract  of  land,  4  miles  square,  which 
was  reserved  for  the  Indians  when  the  town  of  Sutton  was  granted 
for  settlement  It  was  called  by  the  Indians  Hassa^narmis-cOj 
and  was  known  by  that  name  till  it  was  incorporated  by  the  gene- 
ral court,  in  1736,  and  named  Grafton. 

As  the  Indians  diminished,  the  white  pe(n>le  became  proprietors,  in  1728,  of  the  soil 
by  purchase,  for  the  consideration  of  £2,500,  and  the  grant  was  made  on  condition 
<<tluLt  they  should  provide  preaching  and  schooling,  and  seats  in  the  meeting-house  for 
the  remainmg  Indians."  The  general  court,  from  the  first,  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  to  superintend  and  take  care  of  the  Indian  property,  botn  personal  and  real.  But 
this  committee  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  at  present,  as  the  Indians  are  nearly  gone. 
''  In  1765,  there  w»e  14  Indians  in  town.  This  number  gradually  diminished,  but  it 
WIS  not  till  about  the  year  1825  that  the  last  of  the  Nipmucks  ceased  to  exist.    Tbey 
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received  the  yeariy  income  fnm  their  fands  in  the  month  of  May,  at  which  time  they 
usually  had  a  joyous  holiday.  Blankets,  psalters,  and  psalm-books  were  distributed 
among  them,  as  well  as  money.  In  1830,  there  were  14  of  a  mixed  Indian  and  negro 
race,  which j^et  hold  some  of  the  Indian  lands,  and  receive  the  benefits  of  the  sxnall 
remaining  fund.'' 

The  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  this  town  in  1731, 
of  which  Rev.  Solomon  Prentice  was  ordained  j&rst  pastor.  He 
was  dismissed  in  1747,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Aaron  Hutch- 
inson, ordained  in  1750.  He  continued  with  the  people  till  1772, 
when  he  was  dismissed.  Rev.  Daniel  Grosvenor  was  ordained 
the  next  pastor,  in  1774.  By  reason  of  ill  health,  he  was  dis- 
missed in  1788.  Rev.,  John  Miles,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in 
1796,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Moses  E.  Searle,  in  1826 ;  Rev. 
John  Wilde,  the  next  minister,  was  ordained  in  1832. 
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South-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Grafton. 


The  above  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  Grafton,  as  it  is 
seen  about  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the  Providence  road.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  a  conunanding  eminence,  with  an  extensive  pros- 
pect to  the  westward.  The  spire  seen  on  the  left  is  that  of  the 
Congregational  (Orthodox)  church ;  the  next  is  the  Baptist ;  that 
on  the  right  is  the  Unitarian.  The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly 
and  uneven,  and  in  general  rocky ;  but  the  soil  is  good  and  pro- 
ductive. The  Blackstone  river  and  canal  pass  through  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  town,  and  one  of  the  principal  tributary  streams 
to  that  river  flows  through  the  west  part  of  Grafton,  and  by  a  fall 
of  more  than  50  feet  supplies  unfailing  water-power  to  extensive 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wooUen  goods.  There 
are  5  churches,  2  Congregational,  2  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 
Population,  2,910.  Distance  from  Worcester,  8  miles,  and  36  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  6  cotton  mills,  14,054  spindles; 
2,053,320  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value, 
^278,014 ;  males  employed,  134 ;  females,  226 ;  one  woollen  mill, 
4  sets  of  machinery;  70,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured; 
value,  $120,000;  males  employed,  34;  females,  25.  There  were 
72 
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18,672  pairs  of  boots,  671,638  pairs  of  shoes,  manufiaictared ;  value, 
$614,141 ;  males  employed,  906 ;  females,  486. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Mr.  Brigham's  Centennial 
Address,  delivered  April  29,  1835. 

«  This  town  is  a  portioa  of  a  large  territory,  formerly  called  the  Niomuck  eataOrf.  The 
limits  of  this  country  were  not  very  well  defined,  but  probably  included  all  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  a  few  of  the  adjoining  towns  in  the  state  of  Com- 
necticut,  and  westward  to  the  Connecticut  river.  Like  most  of  New  England  whea 
first  visited  by  the  English;  its  population  was  very  sparse.  It  had  been  wasted  awmy 
by  pestilence,  or  by  the  fatal  incursions  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  Maquas.  Its  inhabit- 
ants possessed  a  milder  and  less  warlike  character  than  most  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
and  were  accordingly  brought  into  subjection  to  them.  What  was  the  nature  of  this 
subjection,  or  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  these  tribes,  it  is  now  difficult  to  state  with 
much  accuracy.  It  is  known,  however,  that  they  paid  them  tribute ;  and  perhaps  this, 
in  time  of  peace,  was  the  only  acknowledgment  of  servitude  required.  The  first 
mention  made  of  this  country  is  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  who,  with  a  number  of  others, 
made  an  excursion  up  Charles  river  in  January,  1632.  After  they  had  gone  up  about 
fifteen  miles,  he  says  they  ascended  a  very  high  rock,  *  where  they  might  see  all  over 
Neipnett,  and  a  very  high  hill  due  west.'  No  white  man  probably  ever  set  foot  on  its 
soil  till  the  autumn  of  1635,  when  it  was  traversed  by  a  company  of  English,  consist- 
ing of  sixty  persons,  who,  thinking  themselves  straitened  for  land  about  Massachusetts 
bay,  had  determined  thus  early  to  emigrate  to  the  more  fertile  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. What  portion  of  the  Nipmuck  country  they  crossed,  is  not  known ;  but  as  their 
destined  point  was  at  Wethersfield,  is  it  improbable  that  they  crossed  this  town,  and 
that  here,  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  small  company  of  emigrants,  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven,  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  arduous  enterprise  ? 

"  No  oilier  nntfce  b  taken  of  the  Nipmucks  or  their  country,  until  the  benevolent  projea  of  eoowrting 
the  Indians  to  Christianity  was  undertaken.  This  was  in  1646.  Strong  hopes  were  then  entertained  of  ita 
■uccese.  Amonf  those  who  were  willing  to  devote  thdr  time,  wealth,  and  talents  to  this  cause,  nwM  wen 
more  consDicuoiis  than  John  Eliot,  known  in  hie  own  day  as  the  annBtle  to  the  Indiana.  He  comnMncail 
his  benevolent  labors  anions  the  Indi.ias  at  Natick,  with  whom  the  Nipmucka  had  a  friendly  and  constaai 
Intercourse,  and  by  that  means  they  were  probably  first  induced  to  attend  his  preaching.  In  an  accoont 
of  his  micceoa,  written  to  the  corporation  of  London,  in  1649,  he  says,  '  that  a  Nipnet  aacMDi  hath  submit- 
ted himaelf  to  the  Lord,  and  much  desires  one  of  our  chief  ones  to  live  whh  him  and  those  that  azB  with 
him.'  In  another  account,  written  in  1(>31,  he  says,  '  there  is  a  ineat  country  lying  between  Connactacon 
and  the  Massachusetts,  called  Nipnet,  where  there  be  many  Indians  dispersed,  many  of  whom  have  sant 
to  our  Indians,  desiring  that  some  may  be  sent  unto  them  to  teach  them  to  pray  to  God.'  Soon  after  this, 
ElkA  probably  came  to  this  town;  for,  in  16RA.  he  had  met  with  mich  success,  that  the  general  court,  on 


his  petitkm,  set  it  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  The  dosi?n  of  this  was,  as  appears  fiurn  Eliot's  petlUoiL 
to  prevent  any  conflicting  claims  between  the  English  and  Indiana,  and  to  preserve  to  the  latter  the  quiet  aoa 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  lands  which  ihey  and  their  fathers  had  held  from  tinm  immemoria],  oat  m 


which  the  state  claimed  jurisdiction.  From  that  time,  for  a  number  of  years,  Eliot  frequenUy  visaed  this 
town,  and  made  such  progress  in  his  beiiovolont  labors,  that,  in  1671,  he  formed  an  Indian  church  here,  ttaa 
■ecood  of  the  kind  in  Massachusetu. 

<<No  Indian  town  gave  stronger  assurances  of  snccess  than  this,  at  that  time.  Has- 
fianamesitt,  as  it  was  then  called,  had  become  the  central  point  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  to  the  whole  Nipmuck  countir.  .A  school  was  here  established,  where  the 
Bible  was  read  and  studied  m  the  Indian  language.  Young  men  were  there  educated 
and  sent  into  the  neighboring  towns  to  preach  the  gospel.  A  regular  government  was 
created,  and  the  forms  of  law  strictly  observed.  The  population  of  the  town  was  small, 
yet,  by  reason  of  their  constant  intercourse  with  their  neighbors,  a  large  number  of  the 
natives  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  school,  and  before  the  year  1674,  seven  new  towns 
of  'praying  Indians,'  as  they  were  termed,  were  formed  in  this  neighborhood,  most  of 
which  were  furnished  with  teachers  from  this  place.  The  chief  ruler  of  the  wh(^ 
Nipmuck  country,  Wattascompanum,  had  his  residence  here,  and  from  this  place  issued 
his  orders  and  decrees  to  his  subjects.  A  writer  of  that  day  caUs  him  '  a  grave  and 
pious  man,'  and,  from  some  examples  given  of  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  administered  his  government  with  efficiency,  if  not  with  liberality. 

"Tn  1674,  Eliat,  with  another  devoted  friend  to  the  Indiana,  Major  Daniel  Gookin,  again  vWted  all  tha 
'praying  Indians'  of  the  Nipmuck  country,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  an  account  of  them.    Ha  <~ 


this  town  whh  much  greater  particularity  than  Hubbard,  who  called  it  '  a  place  up  into  the  woods  berood 
Medfield  and  Mendon.'  Gookin  says. '  the  name,  Hassanamesitt,  signifieth  a  place  of  mall  ttanet.  It  lieth 
about  thirty-eight  miles  from  Boston,  west-southerly,  and  is  about  two  miles  eastward  of  Nipmuck  river, 
and  near  unto  the  oM  road  way  to  Connecticut.  It  hath  not  above  twelve  families ;  and  so,  according  to 
our  computation,  about  sixty  souls ;  but  is  capable  to  receive  some  hundreds,  as  generally  the  other  viUagaa 
•re,  ff  it  shall  please  God  to  multiply  them.  The  dimenskms  of  this  town  is  four  miles  square,  and  so 
about  eiffht  thousand  acres  of  land.  This  village  is  not  inferior  unto  any  of  the  Indian  plantatioos  for  rich 
land  and  plenty  of  meadow,  being  well  tempered  and  watered.    It  produceth  plenty  of  con,  gnUa,  and 
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flrolt:  tir  thm  an  mt«ib1  good  orchard*  in  this  place.  It  b  aniqit  place  fcr  keeping  of  cattle  and  awtoa: 
In  which  reipect  this  peopto  are  the  best  storea  of  any  Indiui  town  of  their  size,  llieir  ruler  ii  named 
Anaweakin ;  •  sober  and  dncroet  man.  Their  teaclwr's  name  is  TackuppawiUIn,  hia  lirother ;  a  pious  and 
ahle  man,  and  apt  to  teach.  Their  aged  father,  whoae  name  I  remember  not,  is  a  grave  and  sober  Chria- 
tian,  and  deacon  of  the  church.  They  have  a  brother,  that  lives  in  the  town,  called  James,  that  ?ras  brsd 
among  the  English,  and  employed  as  a  preasman  in  printing  the  Indian  Bible,  who  can  read  well,  and  as 
I  take  it  write  also.  The  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  their  wives,  are  all  reputed  pious  persons.  Hem 
they  have  a  meeting-houae  for  the  worship  of  God  after  the  English  ftshion  of  building,  and  two  or  three 
other  houaes  after  the  aame  mode,  but  they  ftncy  not  greatly  to  live  in  them.  Their  way  of  living  is  by 
husbandry,  and  keeping  cattle  and  swine:  wherein  ihey  do  as  well  or  rather  better  than  any  other  Indian^ 
but  ars  yet  very  &r  short  of  the  English  both  in  diligence  and  providence.  There  are  in  fnll  communion 
ia  the  church  and  living  hi  town  about  sixteen  men  and  women,  and  about  thirty  baptized  persona;  but 
there  are  several  others,  members  of  this  church,  that  live  hi  other  places.    Thia  ia  a  hopeAd  planu- 
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This  town  was  purchased  in  1686  of  John  Magus  and  Nasso- 
wanno,  two  noted  Indiatis,  for  the  sum  of  £20,  New  England 
currency,  and  a  deed  taken  by  Messrs.  Joshua  Lamb,  Nathaniel 
Page,  Andrew  Gardner,  Benjamin  Gambhn,  Benjamin  Tucker, 
John  Curtiss,  Richard  Draper,  and  Samuel  Ruggles,  of  Roxbiiry. 
The  heirs  of  these  persons  upon  petition  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
tract  from  the  general  court  in  1732.  It  was  called  Lambstown, 
from  the  first-named  proprietor,  until  it  was  incorporated  in  1738, 
when  it  was  named  Hardwick.  The  first  church  was  gathered 
here  in  1736,  and  Rev.  Daniel  White  ordained  their  first  pastor. 
He  remained  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1784.  .  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  in  1789.  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Wesson,  the 
next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1805,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Martyn  Tupper  in  1828;  Rev.  Edward  J.  Fuller  was  installed  the 
pastor  in  1835.  Rev.  John  M.  Merrick,  the  parish  minister,  was 
ordained  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Goldsbury, 
who  was  installed  in  1832. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  rather  rough,  hilly,  and  uneven,  but 
the  soil  is  good,  suitable  for  grazing  land  and  orchards.  Ware 
river  runs  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  town,  and  has  some  valua- 
ble interval  land.  There  are  4  chuifches,  2  Congregational,  1  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Universalist.  Population,  1,818.  Distance,  24  miles 
from  Worcester,  and  64  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  75,000 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured ;  value,  $15,500;  there  were  5,000 
pairs  of  boots  and  5,000  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $14,600; 
males  employed,  20 ;  females,  8 ;  there  were  2  paper-mills ;  value 
of  paper  made,  ^5,600. 


HARVARD. 


This  town  was  taken  from  Lancaster,  Stow,  and  Groton;  princi- 
pally from  the  two  former.  It  was  incorporated  in  1732,  and 
named  Harvard,  in  memory  of  Rev.  John  Harvard,  founder  of 
Harvard  College.    At  that  time  it  contained  about  50  families. 

The  first  church  was  formed  in  1733,  and  Rev.  John  Seccomb  was  ordained.  He 
continued  with  the  people  till  1757,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and  succeeded  by  Bev. 
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Joseph  Wheeler,  ordained  in  1759.  He  was  dismissed  in  1708,  and  the  next  year  Rer. 
Daniel  Johnson  was  ordained.  He  died  in  1777|  and  in  1782  Rey.  Ebenezer  Grosve- 
nor  was  installed  pastor.  In  1788,  he  died ;  and  Rev.  William  Emerson  succeeded 
him  in  the  pastoral  office,  in  1792.  Rer.  Stephen  Bemis,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained 
in  1801 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Warren  Fay,  D.  D.,  who  was  installed  in  1814. 
Dr.  Fay  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ira  H.  X.  Blanchard,  in  1823,  and  by  Rev.  Washing- 
ton Gilbert,  in  1831.  Rev.  George  Fisher  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  second  church 
in  1821.  The  Baptist  society  in  this  town  was  formed  in  1778,  when  Elder  Isaac  Par- 
ker (also  a  physician)  was  ordained  their  pastor. 

Harvard  is  a  hilly,  uneven  township,  but  the  soil  is  productive. 
There  are  about  1,G()0  acres  of  interval  land  in  the  town,  though, 
perhaps,  half  of  it  may  more  properly  be  denominated  meadow. 
This  town  is  well  watered  by  springs  and  rivulets,  which  mostly 
run  into  the  Nashua  river,  which  flows  along  on  the  west  side  of 
the  township.  There  are  3  ponds  in  the  town,  and  also  3  hills, 
which  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The  first,  Pin  Hill,  so  called  from 
its  pyramidical  form,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  200  feet.  In  this 
hill  are  valuable  quarries  of  slate.  The  other  two  are  Bear  hill 
and  Oak  hill.  In  the  last-mentioned  hill  a  shaft  was  sunk,  about 
1783,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  silver  ore.  From  the  color  of  the 
earth  in  this  place,  and  from  the  working  of  the  mineral  rod^  it 
was  believed  that  the  precious  metal  might  be  obtained  not  far 
beneath  the  surface.  But  this,  like  many  other  excavations  made 
at  that  day  for  a  similar  purpose,  rests  a  deserted  monument  of 
successless  toil.  In  this  town  are  2  Congregational  meeting-houses, 
(one  of  them  Unitarian,)  and  a  Baptist  meeting-house  in  the  west- 
em  part.  There  is  also  a  society  of  Shakers  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  town,  where  they  have  a  neat  village  and  a  tract  of 
finely  cultivated  and  productive  lands.  Population,  1,566.  Dis- 
tance, 22  miles  from  Worcester,  and  30  from  Boston.  In  1837, 
there  were  3  paper-mills;  value  of  paper  manufactured,  $12,750. 


HOLDEN. 


This  town  was  taken  wholly  from  the  town  of  Worcester,  being 
included  in  their  original  grants,  and  was  the  north-westerly  part 
thereof.  It  was  incorporated  in  1740,  by  the  name  of  Holden,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Holden,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  was  a  generous  benefactor 
to  the  literary  and  religious  interests  of  the  country.  This  worthy 
man  transmitted  to  New  England  for  charitable  purposes,  in  books 
and  bills  of  exchange,  to  the  amount  of  £4,847,  New  England 
currency.  After  his  decease,  his  widow  and  daughters  sent  over 
in  value,  for  the  same  noble  and  pious  uses,  the  sum  of  £5,585. 
With  part  of  this  latter  sum  Holden  Chapel,  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  erected,  in  the  year  1745. 

The  first  church  was  organized  in  1742,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Davis 
was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1772,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Joseph  Avery.    Rev.  Horatio  Bardwell,  the  next 
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pastor,  was  installed  in  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 
B.  Paine,  in  1834. 


Tublic  Bmldings  in  the  central  part  of  Holden. 

This  town  is  hilly  and  uneven,  but  not  very  broken.  The  soil 
is  various,  but  generally  of  a  loamy  kind.  Quin^poxet  river  passes 
through  the  town.  In  the  south-east  part  of  the  town  is  Stone- 
House  Hill,  whose  steep  and  rocky  sides  were  once  famous  for 
rattlesnakes.  There  is  1  Congregational  meeting-house,  and  1 
Baptist.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  48  west  of  Boston. 
Population,  1,789.  In  1837,  there  were  4  cotton  mills,  5,800  spin- 
dles ;  1,023,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured ;  value, 
$84,000 ;  males  employed,  68 ;  females,  66.*  There  were  2  woollen 
mills,  4  sets  of  machinery ;  92,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufac- 
tured ;  value,  $81,000.  One  cotton  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
warp,  batting,  and  wicking.  Boots  manufactured,  5,800  pairs; 
shoes,  10,000  pairs;  value,  $20,500. 


HUBBARDSTON. 


This  was  called  "the  north-east  quarter  of  Rutland,"  being 
wholly  included  in  the  original  grant  of  that  town,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1767,  and  called  Hubbardston,  to  perpetuate  the  name 
and  memory  of  Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  was 
a  large  proprietor  of  lands  in  this  place.  The  first  church  was 
formed  here  in  1770,  and  Rev,  Nehemiah  Parker  was  ordained 
pastor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Kendall  in  1802,  and 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Gay  in  1810.  Rev.  Abner  D.  Jones  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  parish  church  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Robinson  in  1833. 

Hubbardston  is  an  extensive  township,  situated  on  the  elevated 
lands  between  Connecticut  river  and  the  ocean.  The  ridge  rises 
here  to  the  height  of  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  Connecticut, 
and  sends  to  Ware  river  several  considerable  tributary  streams. 
There  are  three  ponds  in  this  town,  known  by  the  names  of  Great 
and  Little  As'tunxmrconirick  and  Nattic  ponos. 
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South-eastern  view  of  Hvbbardston. 


The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Hub- 
bardston,  showing  the  two  hotels,  and  some  other  buildings  in  the 
vicinity.  The  village,  which  consists  of  two  churches  and  about 
60  dwelling-houses,  has  a  flourishing  appearance. 

It  is  stated  in  Whitney's  History  of  Worcester  "  that  for  a  con- 
siderable way  around  Little  As-na-con-com-ick  pond  there  is  every 
appearance  that  once  a  stone  wall  was  built  or  building.  In  some 
places  it  was  then  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  in  others  entirely 
thrown  down.  When,  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose  this  wall 
was  built,  will  probably  ever  remain  a  mystery."  In  the  village 
are  two  Congregational  churches,  1  of  which  is  Unitarian.  Dis- 
tance, 17  miles  from  Worcester,  7  from  Barre  and  Princeton,  and 
63  W.  of  Boston.  Population,  1,780.  In  1837,  there  were  6,300 
pairs  of  boots  and  1,100  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value, 
$14,662.  Value  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware  manufactured,  $5,941. 
There  were  35,122  palm-leaf  hats  msmufactured ;  value,  $5,405. 


LANCASTER. 

The  settlement  of  this  town  goes  far  back  into  the  early  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts.  According  to  Winthrop,  the  plantation  of 
Nashaway  was  undertaken  in  1643.  The  whole  territory  around 
was  in  subjection  to  Skolan  or  Shaumay^  sachem  of  the  Nasha- 
ways,  and  whose  residence  was  at  ^7aushacum^  now  Sterling. 
Sholan  occasionally  visited  Watertown  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  Mr.  Thomas  King,  who  resided  there.  He  recommended 
Nashawogg  to  King  as  a  place  well  suited  for  a  plantation,  and 
invited  the  English  to  come  and  dwell  near  him.  Accordingly 
King,  united  with  a  number  of  others,  purchased  the  land  of  Sho- 
lan, and  procured  a  deed  for  10  miles  in  length  and  8  in  breadth, 
stipulating  that  the  English  should  not  molest  the  Indians  in  their 
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hunting,  fishing,  or  planting  places.     This  deed  was  confirmed  by 
the  general  court. 

The  precise  time  of  the  removal  to  Lancaster  is  not  known.  The  first  building  was 
a  <'  tracking  house,"  erected  by  Symonds  and  King,  about  a  mile  south-west  of  the 
church.  Mr.  King  sold  all  his  interest  in  this  grant  to  his  associates,  who,  having 
given  lots  of  land  to  Richard  Linton,  Lawrence  Waters  and  John  Ball,  sent  them  up 
to  make  preparation  for  the  general  coming  of  the  proprietors,  and  these  were  the  first 
inhabitants.  Others  by  the  name  of  Prescott,  Atherton,  and  Sawyer,  soon  followed. 
For  the  space  of  seven  years  little  was  done  to  forward  the  settlement  of  the  plantation ; 
nevertheless,  there  being  nine  families  in  the  place,  they  petitioned  the  general  court 
to  be  incorporated  as  a  town,  which  was  granted  on  the  18th  of  May,  16.53,  (0.  S.) 
by  the  name  of  Lancaster.  The  first  town  meeting  on  record  was  held  in  the  summer 
of  1654,  probably  soon  aAer  the  petition  just  mentioned  was  granted.  At  the  next 
meeting  it  was  voted  not  to  take  into  the  town  above  35  families,  and  the  names  of 
25  individuals  are  signed  who  are  to  be  considered  as  townsmen.  They  are  as 
follows,  viz. 
Edward  Breek,  John  Whitcomb,         Thomas  James,         John  Smith, 

Mr.  Jos.  RowlandsoUj  John  Whitcomb,  jr.     Edmund  Parker,       Lawrence  Waters, 
John  Prescott,  Richard  Linton,  James  Atherton,        John  White, 

William  Kerley,  sen.  John  Johnson,  Henry  Kerley,  John  Farrar, 

Ralph  Houghton,        John  Moore,  Richard  Smith,  Jacob  Farrar, 

Thomas  Sawyer,        Wm.  and  John  iewis,  William  Kerley,  jr.    John  Rugg. 

Many  of  these  names  still  abound  in  Lancaster  and  the  vicinity. 
In  1659  the  town  repealed  the  impolitic  order  limiting  the  settlers 
to  35,  and  after  this  tlie  population  rapidly  increased.  The  affairs 
of  the  town  appear  to  have  proceeded  in  tolerable  quiet  for  more 
than  20  years  from  the  first  settlement,  till  1674.  The  Indiaris 
were  inclined  to  peace,  and  in  various  ways  were  of  service  to  the 
inhabitants.  But  this  happy  state  of  things  was  not  destined  to 
continue.  The  day  of  deep  and  long-continued  distress  was  at 
hand.  The  natives,  with  whom  they  had  lived  on  terms  of  mutual 
good  will,  became  their  bitter  enemies ;  desolation  was  to  spread 
over  the  fair  inheritance;  fire  and  the  tomahawk,  torture  and  death, 
were  soon  to  be  busy  in  destroying  all  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1675,  eight  persons  were  killed  in 
diffierent  parts  of  Lancaster.  On  the  10th  (O.  S.)  of  February  fol- 
lowing, early  in  the  morning,  the  Wampanoags,  led  by  Philip, 
accompanied  by  the  Narragansetts,  his  allies,  and  also  by  the  Nip- 
mucks  and  the  Nashaways,  whom  his  artful  eloquence  had 
persuaded  to  join  with  him,  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  Lancas- 
ter. His  forces  consisted  of  1,500  men,  who  assaulted  the  town  in 
five  distinct  bodies  and  places.  There  Avere  at  that  time  more 
than  fifty  families  in  Lancaster.  After  killing  a  number  of  persons 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  burnmg  a  number  of  houses, 
they  directed  their  course  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Uowlandson,  the 
minister  of  the  place.  This  house  at  the  time  was  occupied  by 
soldiers  and  inhabitants  to  the  number  of  42,  and  was  defended 
with  determined  bravery  for  upwards  of  two  hours.  The  enemy, 
after  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  set  fire  to  the  building, 
succeeded  by  pushing  a  cart  filled  with  combustible  materials 
against  it  in  the  rear.  In  this  way  the  house  was  soon  enveloped 
in  flame,  and  to  avoid  perishing  in  the  ruins  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  Only  one  man  escaped.  The  rest,  twelve 
in  number,  were  either  killed  on  the  spot  or  reserved  for  torture. 
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Different  aoeonnta  vary  ia  the  number  o[  the  slun  and  captives.  At  least  tbete 
were  fiAy  persons,  and  one  acconnt  says  fifty-five.  Nearly  half  of  these  suffered  death. 
No  less  than  seventeen  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rowiandson's  family  and  connexions  were  pat 
to  death  or  taken  prisonecs.  He  at  the  time,  with  Capt.  Kerley,  was  at  Boston,  solicit- 
ing military  aid  upom  Grov.  Leverett  and  the  council.  The  anguish  they  felt  at  their 
return  is  not  to  be  described.  The  Indians  made  great  plunder  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  They  were  forced,  however,  to  retreat  on  the  appearance  of  Cant.  Wadswoith, 
who,  hearing  of  the  distressed  situation  of  the  people,  immediately  marched  firom  Marl* 
borough,  where  he  was  stationed,  with  forty  men.  He  quartered  his  soldiers  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  and  remained  there  some  time ;  but  before  his  departure  one  of  his 
men  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  But  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  was  so  great,  and 
such  was  the  general  insecurity  of  the  border  towns,  that  when  the  troops  withdrew, 
about  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  left,  under  their  protection. 
Immediatelv  after  this  desertion  of  the  olace  all  the  buildings  were  reducea  to  aaAies 
but  two.  For  more  than  three  years  after  this,  Lancaster  remained  without  an  inha- 
bitant. During  this  time  Mr.  Rowlandson  preached  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  there 
he  died  before  the  resettlement  of  the  town.  His  wife  and  two  of  his  children  were 
restored  to  him  after  three  months'  captivity.  Most  of  the  women  and  children  taken, 
at  this  incursion  of  the  Indians  returned.  From  1680  to  1692  the  inhabitants  were 
not  molested  in  the  resettlement  of  the  town.  But  upon  the  breaking  out  of  King 
William's  war,  the  colonies  were  again  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Canadians,  both 
French  and  Indians,  in  the  calamities  of  which  this  town  had  a  large  share.  On  the 
18th  of  July,  (0.  S.)  1692,  a  party  of  the  Indiajp  attacked  the  house  of  Peter  Joslyn, 
and  murdered  his  wife  and  three  children,  and  a  widow  Whitcomb.  Elizabeth  How, 
his  wife's  sister,  was  taken  captive,  but  afterwards  returned.  Another  child  of  his 
was  killed  by  the  enemy  in  the  wilderness.  At  the  time  of  the  assault,  Joslyn  was  at 
work  in  the  field.  In  1695,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Abraham  Wheeler  was  shot 
by  the  enemy  lying  in  ambush.  No  further  injury  was  done  till  1697,  when  they 
entered  the  town  under  five  leaders,  with^an  intencion  to  commence  their  attack  upon 
Thomas  Sawyer's  garrison.  It  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  they  were  deterred  Innn 
their  plan.  The  gates  of  Sawyer's  garrison  were  open.  A  Mr.  Jacob  Fairbanks,  who 
lived  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  mounted  his  horse,  which  came  running  to  him  much 
frightened,  and  rode  rapidly  to  the  garrison,  though  without  suspicion,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  his  son  who  was  there.  The  enemy,  supposing  they  were  discovered,  being 
just  ready  to  rush  into  the  garrison,  relinquished  tneir  design,  and  on  retreating  fired 
upon  the  inhabitants  at  work  in  the  fields.  At  no  time,  however,  excepting  when  the 
town  was  destroyed,  was  there  so  much  injury  done,  or  so  many  lives  lost.  They  met 
the  minister.  Rev.  John  Whiting,  at  a  distance  from  his  garrison,  and  offered  him 
quarter,  which  he  rejected  with  boldness,  and  fought  to  the  last  against  the  cruel  foe. 
After  this  they  killed  twenty  others,  wounded  two,  who  afterwards  recovered,  and  took 
six  captives,  five  of  whom  in  the  end  returned  to  Lancaster.  The  restoration  of  peace 
in  Europe  brought  a  short  season  of  repose.  In  1702,  war  between  England  and 
France  was  renewed,  and  again  reached  the  colonies.  In  1704, 700  French  and  Indians 
proceeded  against  Northampton,  but  finding  the  inhabitants  prepared  for  an  attack, 
they  turned  their  course  toward  Lancaster,  except  200  of  them,  who  for  some  reason 
returned.  On  the  31st  of  July  they  commenced  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  in  the 
morning,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  killed  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Wilder  near  the 
gate  of  his  own  garrison.  Near  the  same  place  in  the  cour.se  of  the  day  they  killed 
three  other  persons.  The  inhabitants  were  much  inferior  to  the  French  and  Indians  in 
number.  Capt.  Tyng  at  this  time  happened  to  be  in  Lancaster  with  a  party  of  soldiars ; 
and  Capt.  How  gathered  in  haste  what  men  he  was  able,  and  marched  with  them 
from  Marlborough  to  the  relief  of  the  town.  They  fought  with  bravery,  but  the  large 
number  of  the  enemy  forced  the  inhabitants  to  retreat  into  garrison.  Upon  this  the 
enemy  burnt  the  meeting-house  and  six  other  buildings,  and  destroyed  much  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  town.  Before  night  such  numbers  came  to  the  relief  of  the  town, 
that  the  enemy  retreated,  and  with  such  success  that  they  were  not  overts^ren  by  our 
soldiers.  What  number  of  the  enemy  was  killed  at  this  time  is  uncertain,  but  it  was 
supposed  to  be  considerable.  A  French  officer  of  some  distinction  was  mortally 
wounded,  which  greatly  exasperated  them. 

"On  the  26th  of  October,  the  same  year,  1704,  a  party  of  the  enemy  having  been 
discovered  at  Still  river,  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  belonging  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  gar- 
rison, with  divers  others,  went  in  quest  of  them,  and  returned  in  the  evening,  mudi 
fttigued  with  the  service  of  the  day.  Mr.  Gardiner,  (who  had  been  preaching  several 
years  with  the  people  of  Lancaster,  and  was  now  their  pastor  elect,}  in  compassion  to 
the  sddiery,  took  the  watch  that  night  upon  himself;  and  coming  out  of  the  box  late 
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in  the  nigfat,  npoa  some  occasion,  was  heard  by  one  Samuel  Prescott  in  the  house, 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  who,  supposing  him  an  enemy,  seized  the  first  gun 
which  came  to  hand,  and  shot  him  through  the  body  in  the  parade.  But  the  fatal 
mistake  immediately  appeared ;  and  he,  being  carried  into  the  nouse,  forgave  the  per- 
son who  shot  him,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  expired,  to  the  great  grief  not  only  of  his 
consort,  but  of  his  people,  who  had  an  high  esteem  of  him. 

"  On  the  15th  of  October,  1705,  Mr.  Thomas  Sawyer,  with  his  son,  Elias  Sawyer, 
and  John  Biglow,  were  captivated  at  his  garrisoned  house  about  the  dawn  of  day. 
Mr.  Sawyer's  youngest  son,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  escaped  through  a  back  win- 
dow of  the  house. 

"  The  Indians  treated  Mr.  Sawyer  with  much  cruelty,  but  at  length  they  arrived  at 
Montreal.  There  Mr.  Sawyer  observed  to  the  French  governor  that  on  the  river 
Chamblee  there  was  a  fine  seat  for  mills ;  and  that  he  would  build  a  saw-mUl  for  him, 
provided  he  would  procure  a  ransom  for  himself,  his  son,  and  Biglow.  The  governor 
readily  closed  with  the  propo&al,  as  at  that  time  there  was  no  saw-mill  in  all  Canada, 
nor  artificer  capable  of  building  one.  He  accordingly  applied  to  the  Indians,  and  ob- 
tained the  ransom  of  young  Sawyer  and  Biglow  without  the  least  difficulty,  but  no 
sum  would  purchase  Mr.  Sawyer's  redemption.  Him  ^being  distinguished  for  his 
bravery,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  a  number  of  their  brethren)  they  were  determined 
to  immolate.  The  victim  was  accordingly  led  forth  and  actually  fastened  to  the  stake, 
environed  with  materials  so  disposed  as  to  effect  a  lingering  death.  The  savages,  sur- 
rounding the  unfortunate  prisoner,  began  to  anticipate  the  horrid  pleasure  of  beholding 
their  captive  writhing  in  tortures  amidst  the  rising  flames,  and  of  rending  the  air  with 
their  dismal  yells.  On  a  sudden  a  friar  appeared,  and  with  great  solemnity  held  forth 
what  he  declared  to  be  the  key  to  the  gates  of  purgatory,  and  told  them  unless  they 
immediately  released  their  prisoner  be  woukl  instantly  unlock  those  gates  and  send 
them  headlong  thereinto.  Superstition  prevailed,  and  wrpught  the  deliverance  of  Mr. 
Sawyer,  for  they  at  once  unbound  him,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  governor.  In  one 
year  he  completed  a  mill,  when  he  and  Biglow  Were  discharged.  They  detained  his  son 
Elias  one  year  longer,  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  sawing  and  keeping  the  mill  in  or- 
der :  when  he  was  amply  rewarded  and  sent  home  to  his  friends,  where  his  father  and 
he  txHh  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  were  gathered  to  their  graves  in  peace. 

*^OtL  August  5th,  1710,  a  party  of  the  enemy  coming  by  advantage  of  the  bushes 
very  near  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  and  Mr.  Oliver  wilder,  and  an  Indian  servant,  at  their 
labor  in  the  field,  the  servant  was  killed,  but  the  men  escaped  to  the  garrison.  And 
this  was  the  last  mischuf  done  by  the  enemy  in  Lancaster.*' 

The  year  following  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  Rev.  Joseph 
Rowlandson  preached  among  the  people,  and  continuing  with  them, 
he  was  ordained  in  1658,  at  which  time  it  is  probable  the  church 
was  gathered,  though  not  certainly  known,  as  the  records  were 
destroyed  at  the  burning  of  Mr.  Rowlandson's  house.  After  the 
resettlement  of  the  town,  Rev.  John  Whiting  was  settled  in  the 
pastoral  oflice,  in  November,  1690.  He  continued  but  a  few  years, 
being  killed,  as  already  related,  in  1697.  In  May,  1701,  Rev. 
Andrew  Gardner  began  to  preach  at  Lancaster,  and  the  day  of  his 
ordination  was  fixed  in  the  fall  of  1704;  but  before  the  time  came, 
a  sudden  and  surprising  death  arrested  him.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  John  Prentice,  who  was  ordained  March  29,  1708.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  Timothy  Harrington,  who  was  installed  in 
1748.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  D.  D.,  the  next  pastor,  was  settled 
in  1793.  From  the  close  of  the  last  Indian  war  the  population 
increased  rapidly.  The  first  meeting-house,  as  already  stated,  was 
burned  by  the  Indians  in  1704.  Another  was  raised  the  next  year, 
and  completed  in  1706.  The  third  was  built  in  1743.  The  present 
elegant  brick  meeting-house  was  built  in  1816,  and  was  dedicated 
on  the  1st  of  January  following.  Within  the  present  bounds  of 
the  town  there  has  never  been  but  one  incorporated  religious 
society. 
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Lancaster  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Nashua  river,  whose 
north  and  south  branches  meet  near  Xhe  center  of  the  town.  This 
stream  annually  overflows  the  extensive  intervals  on  its  banks,  and 
enriches  their  already  productive  soil.  There  are  ten  ponds  in 
different  parts  of  the  town.  Interesting  specimens  of  minerals  are 
found  here,  and  a  large  slate  quarry  was  once  worked  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Boston  market,  but  has  for  some  time  been  neglected. 


South-^vestem  view  of  the  central  part  of  Lancaster. 

TThe  above  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part 
of  Lancaster  from  the  road  a  few  rods  north  of  the  burying-ground. 
The  prominent  building  in  the  center,  with  a  spire,  is  the  Congre- 
gational (Unitarian)  church.  The  building  with  a  small  spire,  to 
the  right,  is  the  academy.  The  Lancaster  House,  with  a  turret, 
is  seen  to  the  left  of  the  church ;  the  bridge  seen  below  the  meeting- 
house is  that  on  which  the  principal  road  crosses  the  Nashua.  The 
Lancaster  Bank  is  in  this  village.  Mr.  Rowlandson's  house,  which 
was  burnt  by  the  Indians,  was  located  at  the  spot  where  the  cattle 
are  seen  feeding.  In  the  central  village  there  are  about  75  houses. 
In  this  place  there  are  many  large  elms.  There  are  two  other  vil- 
lages in  this  town,  the  south  or  New  Boston,  and  the  North  village. 
Population,  1,903.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  about  25 
from  Lowell,  and  35  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  1  woollen 
and  3  small  cotton  mills.  There  were  6  comb  manufactories; 
value  of  combs  manufactured,  $35,000;  males  employed,  40; 
females,  9.  Engraving  in  its  various  branches,  printing,  and  book- 
binding have  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  central  village. 
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This  township  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1686-7,  by  Joshua  Lamb,  Richard  Draper,  Samuel  Ruggles,  and 
others.    The  natives  called  the  place  Towiaid,  but  by  the  Englishi 
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before  the  present  name  was  given,  it  was  called  Strawberry-hill. 
The  settlement  was  not  made  till  many  years  after  the  purchase. 

In  the  beginning  of  1713,  the  proprietors  petitioned  the  general  court  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  purchase  j  which  was  granted,  on  the  condition  that  within  7  years  from 
that  time  50  families  should  be  settled  on  a  part  of  the  tract,  and  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  should  be  reserved  for  the  gospel  ministry  there  and  a  school.  The 
court  ofdered  that  the  town  should  be  named  Leicester.  It  appears  that  the  50  families 
were  settled  on  land  previous  to  1722,  for  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  of  that  year  a  deed  was 
executed  by  order  of  the  proprietors  to  John  Stebbins  and  46  others,  securing  to  them 
their  lands.  Farts  of  the  original  purchase  are  now  comprehended  in  the  towns  of 
Spencer,  Paxton,  and  Ward.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of  Mardi, 
1721.  The  exact  time  when  the  Congregational  church  here  was  first  formed  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  that  it  was  organized  before  the  30th  of  March,  1721,  appears  probable, 
since  at  a  town  meeting  then  held  the  question  of  settling  Mr.  David  Parsons  aa 
pastor  was  acted  upon.  He  was  the  first  minister  in  the  town,  and  was  installed  in 
Sept.,  1721.  He  had  previously  been  settled  in  Maiden.  The  connection  of  Mr.  Par- 
sons with  the  people  was  very  unhappy,  as  they  soon  began  to  differ,  and  at  length 
fell  into  violent  contention.  Difficulties  continuing  to  increase,  the  town  voted,  on  the 
13th  of  Jan.,  1735,  to  join  in  calling  an  ecclesiastical  council  to  dismiss  him,  which  oon- 
vening,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  relation  on  the  6th  of  March  the  same 
year.  He  continued,  however,  to  reside  in  the  town  till  his  death,  in  1737.  By  his 
particular  direction  he  was  buried  on  his  own  land,  apart  from  the  graves  of  those 
who  had  once  formed  a  part  of  his  congregation.  He  was  unwilling  that  his  ashes 
should  repose  by  the  side  of  those  with  whom  he  had  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary, 
but  who  had  contended  with  him.  His  grave  is  now  visible  in  a  mowing-field,  about 
30  rods  north  of  the  meeting-house.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office  by  Rev. 
David  Goddard,  a  native  of  Framingham,  in  1736,  whose  relation  to  the  people  was  uni- 
formly happy.  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Goddard,  was  ordained  in 
1754,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Conklin,  in  1763.  The  next  minister.  Rev. 
Zeph.  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  in  1798.  Dr.  Moore  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Nelson  in  1812.  A  Baptist  society  was  formed  in  the  town  about  the  year  1738.  The  first 
minister  was  Dr.  Thomas  Green,  a  phvsician  of  considerable  distinction  in  his  day. 
He  was  a  native  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Leicester.  It 
was  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality  that  this  church  was  gathered.  Their  meet- 
ing-house stands  about  3  miles  south  of  the  Congregational  meeting-house.  There 
has  been  a  respectable  society  of  Friends  here  for  more  than  a  century.  In  1732, 
eight  persons  filed  their  certificate  with  the  town-clerk  that  they  belonged  to  that  pi^- 
suasion,  who,  either  from  a  mistake  in  spelling,  or  to  make  a  revengeful  pun,  wrote 
it  "Uiose  people  called  QiuuJcers."  Their  present  meeting-house,  built  in  1791,  is  com- 
modious and  of  good  proportions.  The  spot  in  which  it  stands  is  retired,  and  almost 
surrounded  with  forest-trees  ^  around  it  repose,  in  their  nameless  graves,  the  ashes  of 
those  who  have  died  of  the  society.  The  number  of  this  society  is  now  about  130 
members.  In  1823,  an  Episcopal  society  was  gathered  in  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
and  a  neat  diurch  erected  by  private  subscription,  which  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Griswold,  in  May,  1824.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Muenscher  was  ordained  in  March,  imme- 
diatelv  after  which  he  took  charge  of  this  church.  This  was  the  first  Episcopal  church 
ever  formed  in  Worcester  county. 

There  was  from  1777  till  1783  a  society  of  Jews  resident  in  this 
town.  They  removed  here  in  the  winter  of  1777  from  Newport, 
R.  I.,  to  escape  from  the  war  then  raging  along  the  coasts.  There 
were  in  the  whole,  including  servants,  about  70  who  removed  here. 
Numbers  of  them  engaged  in  trade,  and  licenses  are  recorded  to 
these  "  to  sell  bohea  and  other  Indian  teas."  After  peace  took 
place  they  mostly  returned  to  Newport.  They  always  observed 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  law,  and  their  stores  were  closed 
from  Friday  evening  until  Monday  morning.  A  child  of  one  of 
the  families  having  one  day  tasted  of  some  pork  in  one  of  the 
neighbor's  houses,  its  mother,  immediately  upon  learning  the  fact, 
administered  a  powerful  emetic,  and  thus  cast  out  the  sin  of  which . 
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it  had  been  unconsciously  guilty.  Not  one  of  their  number  now 
remains ;  the  last  individual  some  years  since  moved  to  New  York, 
and  the  synagogue  where  they  worshipped  is  now  desolate  and 
forsaken. 

In  this  town  is  an  endowed  academy,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  state,  which  was  incorporated  March  23,  1784.  It  owes  its 
foundation  to  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  Col.  Jacob  Davis 
and  Col.  Ebenezer  Crafts.  This  for  many  years  was  the  only 
academy  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  The  character  of  its  instruc- 
tion has  ever  been  elevated  and  liberal.  It  has  a  respectable  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  which  was  procured  in  1824. 


The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Leicester,  as 
seen  from  the  residence  of  N.  P.  Denny,  Esq.,  on  Mount  Pleasant, 
about  1  mile  distant  from  the  center  of  the  place.  The  public 
buildings,  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  churches,  the  academy,  the 
bank,  and  town-house,  all  stand  in  a  line  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  small  public  green,  surrounded  by  railing. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by  springs  and  several  large  brooks. 
Shaw  and  Henshaw  ponds  are  of  some  extent  There  are  5 
churches,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Friends,  and  1  Baptist 
Population,  2,122.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  and  46  from 
Boston.  ClappvUk  is  a  manufacturing  village,  situated  about  4 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  town,  having  an  Episcopal  and  Baptist 
church.  In  1837,  there  were  6  woollen  n^ills,  15  sets  of  machine- 
ry; 130,159  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  $319,450; 
males  employed,  166  ;  females,  178.  There  were  8  manufactories 
of  machine  cards  ;  machines,  118  ;  value  of  machine  cards  manu- 
factured, $101,500  ;  hands  employed,  38 ;  there  were  9  manufac- 
tories of  hand  cards ;  machines,  35 ;  value  of  cards  manufactured, 
$50,300 ;  hands  employed,  32.  There  was  1  scythe  manufactory, 
(20  hands,)  and  1  machine  manufactory,  (8  hands.) 
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This  town  was  taken  from  Lancaster,  and  was  part  of  what 
was  called  "  Lancaster  New  GrartiP   It  was  incorporated  in  1740. 

The  chnrch  here  was  embodied  in  1743,  and  Rev.  John  Rogers  was  ordained  their 
pastor.  On  account  of  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  his  people  about  some 
minor  doctrinal  points  of  religion,  he  was  dismissed  in  1757.  But  about  one  fifth  of 
the  society  adhering  to  him,  a  poll  society  was  made  of  them  by  the  legislature,  with 
whom  he  preached  till  prevented  by  the  infirmities  of  age  \  and  was  dismissed  from 
them  in  1788.  After  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Rogers,  the  church 
and  town  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  minister,  and  in  1762  Rev.  Francis  Gardner  was 
settled  their  second  pastor.  After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Rogers  from  the  "  poll  socie- 
ty,'* that  church  and  society  was  dissolved,  and  the  members  united  with  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's church.  Rev.  William  Ba.scom,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Gardner,  was  installed  in 
1815,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Abel  Conant,  in  1824.  Rev.  Phillips  Payson  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  church  in  1825 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ochus  G.  Hub- 
bard, in  1833. 


Sauth-etutem  view  of  the  central  part  of  Leomnster. 

This  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  contains  much  excellent  land.  The 
north  and  western  parts  are  hilly,  the  land  rising  in  long  regular 
swells;  the  eastern  part,  through  which  Nashua  river  passes,  has 
extensive  plains  and  tracts  of  interval. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Leom- 
inster village,  which  consists  of  upwards  of  30  dwelling-houses,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  two  churches  represented  in  the  en- 
graving. This  place  is  20  miles  from  Worcester,  7  from  Lancaster, 
5  from  Fitchburg,  and  41  from  Boston.  There  are  5  churches,  2 
Congregational,  (1  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  1  Baptist,  and  1  Uni- 
versalist.  Population,  1,944.  In  1837,  there  were  5  paper-mills  in 
this  town,  and  17  comb  manufactories;  value  of  combs,  $80,800; 
males  employed,  84 ;  females,  47. 
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Tras  town  was  gremted  by  the  general  court,  in  1719,  to  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  upon  their  petition,  for  a  valuable  consideration ;! 
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reserving,  however,  school  and  ministerial  lands.  The  grant  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  present  town  of  Fitchburg.  It  was  called 
Turkey  Hill  (from  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  tract  which  was  once 
frequented  by  wild  turkeys)  until  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  in 
1728 ;  when  the  name  of  Lunenburg  was  given  to  it,  in  compli- 
ment to  George  II. ,  who  the  preceding  year  came  to  the  British 
throne,  and  was  styled  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  as  having  in  his  Ger- 
man dominions  a  town  of  that  name.  Many  of  the  first  settlers 
were  emigrants  from  Ireland  and  Scotland.  A  church  was  formed 
here  in  1728,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner  ordained  pastor,  a 
few  months  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  He  was  dis- 
missed in  1732,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Rev.  David 
Steams,  who  died  in  1761.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Payson,  ordained  in  1762,  died  in  a  few  months.  Their  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Zabdiel  Adams,  ordained  in  1764.  The  suc- 
ceeding ministers  were  Rev.  Timothy  FUnt,  ordained  in  1802,  Rev. 
David  Damon,  in  1815,  and  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  in  1828. 
Rev.  Eli  W.  Harrington  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  church  in 
1837.  The  land  in  this  town  is  elevated,  and  the  hills  afford  the 
best  soil.  The  people  are  principally  engaged  in  agriculture.  In 
1837,  there  were  manufactured  90,000  palm-leaf  hats;  value, 
$17,000.  There  were  16,000  volumes  of  books  printed  and  bound; 
hands  employed,  5.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  are  two 
churches,  and  about  15  houses.  Distance,  25  miles  from  Worces- 
ter, 10  from  Lancaster,  22  from  Lowell,  and  40  from  Boston. 
Population,  1,250. 


MENDON. 


[For  the  history  and  description  of  this  town,  the  author  is  indebted  to  a  well- written 
history,  by  John  Geo.  Metealf,  M.  D.,  of  Mendon.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  his- 
tory, so  politely  fhrnished  by  the  author,  could  not  be  copied  entire ;  but,  owing  to  the 
prescribed  limits  of  this  publication,  extracts  only  could  be  given.] 

Mknbon  is  situated  at  tlie  south-easternmost  extremity  of  the 
county  of  Worcester,  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  it  except  Lancaster. 
It  was  incorporated  May  15, 1667.  It  is  18  miles  from  Worcester, 
34  from  Boston,  and  24  from  Providence,  R.  I.  It  is  12  miles  from 
the  Worcester  and  Boston  railroad  at  Westborough.  Population 
in  1837,  3,657. 

The  face  of  the  town  is  broken  and  hilly ;  the  north  part  is  the 
most  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  hay  and  grain.  This  part  of 
the  township  has  also  long  been  noted  for  its  variety  and  abiui- 
dance  of  winter  apples.  The  south-westerly  portion  of  the  town  is 
generally  rough  and  stony,  though  there  are  some  excellent  farms 
in  it  The  south-easterly  part  is  more  level  and  sandy,  and  less 
fertile;  the  middle,  hilly  and  thinly  inhabited. 

The  manufacturing  villages  are  all  in  the  south  parish,  and  are 
situated  principally  upon  Mill  and  Blackstone  rivers.  They  are 
called  Millville,  Blackstone,  Waterford,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
Canadas.    There  are  five  post-offices  in  this  town,  viz.  Mendon, 
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in  the  north  parish,  and  South  Mendon,  Millville,  Blackstone  and 
Waterford,  in  the  south  parish.  There  are  nine  houses  for  pubUc 
worship,  viz.  1  Congregational  Restorationist,  1  Evangehcal,  and 
1  Friends  in  the  north  parish,  and  1  Congregational  Restorationist, 
1  Free-Will  Baptist,  1  Friends,  2  Calvinistic,  and  1  unoccupied, 
in  the  south  parish. 


South-nestem  vien  of  the  central  part  of  Mendon. 

[The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part  of  Mendon,  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  westward.  The  village  consists  of  three  churches,  1  Congregational  Resto- 
rationist, 1  Orthodox,  and  1  for  Friends ;  there  are,  perhaps,  upwards  of  50  dwelling- 
houses  within  half  a  mile  of  these  churches.  The  village  is  situated  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  having  an  extensive  prospect  to  the  eastward.] 

Mendon  was  originally  settled  by  people  from  Braintree  and 
Weymouth,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  John  Moore,  George  Aid- 
rich,  Nathaniel  Hareman,  Alexander  Plumley,  Matthias  Puffer, 
John  Woodland,  Ferdinando  Thayer,  Daniel  Lovett,  John  Hasber, 
Josiah  Chapin,  Joseph  Penniman,  John  Scammell,  and  John  Gur- 
ney,  of  Braintree;  Goodman  King,  Sen.,  Walter  Cook,  William 
Holbrook,  Joseph  White,  Goodman  Thomson,  Goodman  John 
Raynes,  Goodman  Bolter,  Sen.,  Abraham  Staples,  Samuel  Pratt 
and  Thomas  Bolter,  of  Weymouth,  all  had  land  allotted  to  them 
before  their  removal  to  the  town. 

At  a  general  court  holden  at  Boston,  Oct.  16, 1660,  '<  in  further  answer  to  said  Bran- 
try  petition,  the  court  declare  that  they  judge  meete  and  proper  to  grant  a  plantation  of 
eight  miles  square,  and  that  the  persons  named  have  liberty  to  enter  upon  and  make  a 
beginning  thereat.'^  This  tract  of  eight  miles  square  was  afterwards  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  for  the  sum  of  "  twenty-fower  pounds  sterling,"  as  set  forth  in  a  deed  given 
by  «  Anawassanauk,  alls  John,  Quashaamait,  alis  William  of  Blewe  hills.  Great  John, 
mmsconont  alis  Peter,  and  XJpannbohqueen,  alis  Jacob  of  Natick,"  to  Moses  Fayn 
and  Peter  Brackett,  '^both  of  Brantre;"  said  deed  bearing  date  Aphl  22,  1662,  and 
witnessed  by  John  Elliot,  Sen.,  John  Elliot,  Jr.  and  Daniel  Weld,  Sen. 

At  the  time  of  the  above  grant  the  court  also  ordered  "  that  Major  Humphrey  Ath- 
erton,  Lieut.  Roger  Clap,  Eliazur  Lusher  and  Deacon  Parke,  or  any  three  of  them, 
shall  be  and  are  nereby  impowered  to  n^ake  a  valid  act  there."  These  gentlemen  were 
denominated  "  the  committee  for  Nipmng,"  whic^,  it  seems,  was  the  original  name  of 
the  town.    Oct.  30,  1663,  this  committee  ordered  that  all  those  persons  who  had  been 
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aooepted  to  allotments  of  land  in  the  plantation  shonld  remove  there,  with,  their  i 
lies,  by  the  middle  of  Nov.  1664, "  upon  penaltie  of  forfeituer  of  all  their  grants  there." 
At  a  general  coart  held  at  Boston,  May  15,  1667,  the  plantation  of  iV^nntcr,  which 
was  now  called  Quinshepattge,  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Msndon ,  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  county  or  Middlesex,  May  12,  1670.  Moses  Payn  and  Peter  Brackett, 
the  original  grantees,  assigned  all  their  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  territory  to  the 
selectmen  of  Mendon. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  "  set  on  the  highest  side  or  part  of 
the  land,  which  is  a  highway,  neere  to  Joseph  White's  san  pitt,  in 
his  house  lott ;"  but  where  Joseph  White's  sand  pit  was,  and  con- 
sequently where  the  first  meeting-house  was  located,  tradition 
does  not  agree.  As  the  original  inhabitants  ail  settled  in  what  is 
now  called  the  north  parish^  and  as  the  meeting-house  was  near  a 
sand  pit,  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  placed  somewhere  between  the 
present  Friends'  meeting-house  and  Muddy  brook. 

There  was  no  magistrate  among  the  first  settlers,  at  least  such  as  would  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  town,  for  we  find  that  Jan.  1,  1669,  *'  the  town  men  chose  the  coloneU 
to  be  returned  to  the.  general  courte  to  gain  power  to  take  the  virdict  of  y*  jury  upon 
y*  death  of  John  Lovett — to  marry — and  to  give  the  present  constable  his  oath."  These 
powers  were  conferred  upon  Colonel  Crowne,  at  a  general  court  holden  at  Boston, 
May  19,  1669. 

Among  other  orders  passed  by  the  selectmen  this  year,  is  the  following :  "  Ordered, 
by  us,  to  read  the  law  to  y  youth,  to  exhorte  them  to  the  due  and  careful  observation 
of  y*  Lord's  day,  and  that  their  parents  be  desired  to  do  their  duty  herein,  for  the  pro- 
moting God's  glory,  theirs  and  their  children's  good.'' 

Joseph  Emerson  was  the  first  minister,  and  was  settled  Dec.  1,  1669 :  though  his 
salary  did  not  begin  until  Jan.  1,  1670.  He  was  son-in>k&w  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bunklj, 
who  was  minister  of  Concord,  and  who  concluded  the  terms  of  settlement  between  Mr. 
Emerson  and  the  town.  Mr.  Emerson's  salary  was  forty-five  pounds  for  the  first  two 
years,  to  be  paid  as  follows  : 

"  Tenn  pounds  at  Boston  yearly  at  some  shope  there,  or  in  money  at  this  town.  The 
remayning  to  be  made  up,  two  pounds  of  butter  for  every  cow,  the  rest  in  pork,  wheat, 
barley,  and  soe  to  make  the  year's  pay  in  work,  Indian  com,  rye,  pease  and  beef." 

AAer  the  second  year  he  was  to  be  paid  fifty-five  pounds  yearly,  "  and  soe  on  as  God 
shall  enable  them."  All  differences  between  the  minister  and  the  town  were  to  be 
referred,  for  adjudication,  to  the  churches  of  Medfield,  Dedbam  and  Roxbury. 

Mr.  Emerson  continued  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  until  the 
town  was  destroyed,  by  the  Indians,  in  King  Philip's  war,  in  1675.  When  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  returned,  in  1680,  Mr.  Emerson  did  not  come  back  with  them. 

The  transactions  of  a  town  meeting,  holden  May  6, 1675,  was  the  last  entry  in  the 
records  before  the  town  was  burned.  One  Richard  Post  was  killed  at  this  time,  and, 
as  tradition  says,  near  the  ofiice  of  the  Hon.  William  S.  Hastings.  Post  lived  on  the 
road  from  Mendon  leading  towards  Sherburne,  and  that  portion  of  it  upon  which  his 
house  was  situated,  though  since  shut  up  as  a  public  highway,  has  retained  the  name 
of  Poet's  lane  to  this  day.  Post  was  the  first  man  killed  in  King  Fhthp^s  war  within 
the  bounds  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 

After  an  absence  of  about  five  years,  the  inhabitants,  or  at  least  the  major  part  of 
them^  returned,  and  Jan.  3, 1680,  was  holden  their  first  town  meeting.  At  this  meet- 
ing, among  other  town  officers,  Samuel  Read  was  chosen  "  dark  of  the  scrits."  They 
inunediately  set  about  rebuilding  another  meeting-house,  and,  Oct.  4,  1680,  gave  a 
call  to  Mr.  Grindal  Hanson  to  become  their  minister.  Mr.  Hanson  accepted  the  call, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  his  parochial  duties,  but  was  not  ordained  until  April  7, 
1684.  His  salary  was  fifty-five  pounds  per  annum,  as  follows :  <<  fifteen  pounds  per 
annum  in  starling  country  monev  of  New  England,  and  forty  pounds  per  annum  more 
to  bee  paid  in  good  merchantabell  country  pay,  such  as  the  town  raiseth."  His  salary 
was  to  be  paid  semi-annually,  on  the  25th  of  October  and  the  25th  of  March.  All  diffi- 
culties were  to  be  referred  to  a  mutual  council  of  Congregational  ministers. 

Benjamin  Albee  built  the  first  grist-mill  near  where  the  present  mill  of  Nathan  Allea 
stands,  and  which  was  destroyed  bv  the  Indians,  in  1675.  Matthias  Fufier  erected  the 
second  mill  in  1681,  near  where  the  first  one  stood.  The  first  saw-mill  was  built  by 
Serj.  Josiah  Chapin,  and  was  located  upon  Muddy  brook,  some  distance  above  where 
the  present  road  to  Milford  crosses  it.    Joseph  and  Angell  Torrey  soon  after  built  a 
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second  saw-mill  upon  School  brook^  near  where  the  presetit  mill  of  Obadiah  Wood  and 
Lyman  Keith  stands.  Joseph  Stevens  was  the  first  blacksmith,  and  James  Bick  the 
second,  though  it  seems  he  did  not  hve  ap  to  his  agreement,  "  to  do  the  town's  smUhe- 
ry  work  to  their  acceptance,"  for  within  a  year  after  his  settlement  the  constable  was 
directed  <^  to  warn  James  Bick  forthwith  to  take  off  his  frame  and  fence  from  the  town's 
land,  and  no  more  to  In  Ck)mber  the  same." 

From  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  seem  to  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
their  ways  for  many  years,  without  any  thing  remarkable  m  the  history  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Rawson,  their  minister,  and  who  was  a  cotemporary  and  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Cotton  Mather,  died  Feb.  6,  1715,  aged  56  years,  and  in  the  35th  year  of  his 
ministry.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  an  eminent  divine.  His  reputation  as  a 
theologian  was  of  such  a  character  that  the  general  court  sometimes  referred  grave 
and  serious  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  to  him  for  his  decision. 

Mr.  Rawson,  though  he  still  continued  the  minister  of  the  town,  did  not  perform  his 
parochial  duties  for  some  time  before  his  decease.  Feb.  9,  1716,  in  concurrence  with 
the  church,  who  had  chosen  Mr.  Joseph  Corr  for  lYvtiT  pastor^  the  town  also  chose  him 
to  be  their  mnister  ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Dorr  was  ordained.  His 
salary  was  £70  for  the  first  year,  and  £75  per  annum  afterwards  j  and  for  settlement; 
or  ^<  encouragement,"  £160  was  also  granted. 

In  the  year  1726,  a  great  sickness  prevailed  in  this  town,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing official  record.  "Sept.  16,  1726.  In  consideration  of  the  great  sickness  which  is 
now  in  the  town,  it  passed  by  a  clere  vote  to  h^tt  swine  run  at  large  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  being  yoked  and  ringed  as  the  law  directs."  Tradition  reports  this  sickness 
to  have  been  a  dysentery,  and  that  many  died  of  it. 

In  1727,  the  building  of  a  new  meeting-house,  being  the  present  old  one,  near  the 
office  of  Warren  Rawson,  Esq.,  began  to  be  talked  about.  This  subject  gave  rise  to  a 
long  and  angry  contention.  At  last,  after  the  opposition  had  become  wearied  with  the 
further  invention  of  expedients  to  put  off  the  building  of  the  house  j  Oct.  22, 1730,  "  It 
was  voted,  that  the  town  provide  a  Barrell  of  Rhum  towards  the  raising  the  meeting- 
house." After  it  was  raised,  however,  some  one  of  the  opposition,  not  easily  appeased, 
it  seems,  undertook  to  cut  off  the  S.  W.  comer  post,  but  did  not  accomplish  his  object. 
His  mark,  it  is  said,  remains  to  this  day.  Notice  was  taken  of  this  act  as  follows :  At  a 
town  meeting,  Aug.  21,  1731,  "Voted  whether  the  Town  would  chuse  a  Committee  to 
see  if  they  could  find  out  who  hath,  by  cutting,  damnified  the  meeting-house ;  and  it 
passed  in  the  negative." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Dorr  died  March  9,  1768,  aged  79,  and  in  the  52d  year  of  his  minisp 

EHe  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  who  was  ordained  April  19, 1769. 
salary  was  "60  pounds  lawful  money,  with  the  interest  of  the  mintstiy  money  and 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  Precinct." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  was  dismissed  from  his  ministerial  charge,  in  concurrence 
with  the  church,  Dec.  3, 1782.  Certain  pecuniary  matters  in  dispute  between  Mr.  Wil- 
lard and  the  parish  were  referred,  for  settlement,  to  an  arbitration,  composed  of  Ezra 
Whitney,  Esq.,  of  Douglass,  Capt.  Samuel  Warren,  of  Milford,  and  James  Haws,  Esq. 
of  Wesiborough. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Willard  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  who  was  install- 
ed over  the  first  Congregational  .society  in  Mendon,  March  23,  1786.  The  society 
failing  to  support  him,  he  was  dismissed  June  13, 1791,  for  the  purpose  of  being  retain- 
ed by  the  first  parish.  The  parish  contract  with  Mr.  Alexander  is  dated  Feb.  10, 1792. 
His  salary  was  90  pounds  per  annum.  Mr.  Alexander  continued  to  be  the  minister  of 
the  first  parish  in  Mendon  tmtil  Dec.  7,  1802,  when,  in  concurrence  with  the  church, 
he  was  dismissed. 

Rev.  Preserved  Smith  was  his  successor.  He  was  installed  Oct.  2,  1805,  over  the 
first  and  second  parishes.  His  salary  was  $333  33,  one  fifth  of  which  was  contributed 
by  the  second  parish.  Oct.  10, 1812,  Mr.  Smith  was  dismissed,  in  concurrence  with 
the  church. 

June  16,  1814,  the  parish  gave  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Luther  Bailey  to  settle  with  them 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  Mr.  Bailey  did  not  accede  to  their  proposal. 

The  Rev.  Simeon  Doggett  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office,  aizd  was  settled  Jan.  17, 
1815.    His  salary  was  9350  per  annum.    He  was  dismissed  Jan.  18, 1831. 

Rev.  Adin  Ballon,  the  present  minister  of  the  first  parish,  was  installed  May  3, 1832, 
with  a  salary  of  $400  per  annum.  The  installation  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Whitman,  of  Waltham.  April  1, 1837,  Mr.  Ballou's  salary  was  raised  to  $500 
peraunum. 

The  town  of  Mendon  parted  with  portions  of 'her  territory  upon  the  incroporation  of 
every  one  of  the  towns  lying  upon  her  borders,  and  our  Rhode  Island  neighbors  are 
74 
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endeaToring,  stUl  farther,  to  curtail  as  of  oar  fair  proportions.  The  towns  of  Bdfing- 
ham,  MUford,  Upton,  Northbridge,  and  Uxbridge  each  came  in  for  their  share  of  oar 
territory  when  they  were  erected  into  separate  towns. 

The  following  table  shows  "  the  condition  and  products  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  industry"  in  the  town  of  Mendon,  for  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1837.    It  is  copied  from  an  official  document 


"Cotton  mills,  8;  cotton  spindles,  13,914;  cotton  consamed,  474,000  lbs.; 
eoods  manuihctured,  3,003,000  yards ;  value  of  same,  •251,410  ;  males  employed,  207; 
females,  205 ;  capita]  invested,  $323,400.  Woollen  mills,  4 ;  sets  of  woollen  machine- 
ry, 12 ;  wool  consumed,  330,000  lbs. ;  cloth  manufactured,  305^000  yards ;  valae  of 
same,  $324,000;  males  employed,  71 ;  females,  62 ;  capital  invested,  $113,000 ;  sperm 
oil  used  by  manufacturers,  4,775  gallons.  Common  sheep,  142.  Boots  mannfactared, 
22,225  pairs;  shoes,  150  pairs;  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $39,800;  males  employed, 
61 :  females,  6.  Air  and  cupola  Aimace,  1 ;  iron  castings  made,  4  tons ;  value  ot  same, 
$480 ;  capital  invested,  $250.  Scythe  manufactories,  2  ;  scythes  manufactured,  1,860 ; 
value  of  scythes,  $1,400  ;  hands  employed,  5 ;  capital  invested,  $7,000.  Plough  nuCbn- 
factory,  1 ;  ploughs  manufactured,  25 ;  value  of  same,  $175 ;  emploving  1  person^ 
Straw  bonnets  manufactured,  1,500 ;  value  of  same,  $4,000.  Palm-leaf  hats  manufac- 
tured, 50 ;  value  of  same,  $16  50.  Value  of  machinery  manufactured,  $6,000 ;  hands 
employed,  23 ;  capital  invested,  $5,000.  Value  of  wagons  and  hariMiSSfs  manuftc- 
tured,  $2,000 ;  hands  employed,  4  ;  capital  invested,  $2,000." 


MILLBURY. 


Mn-LBUBY,  formerly  a  part  of  Sutton,  was  incorporated  a  town  in 
1813.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  parish  in  1742,  and  called  the 
second  parish  in  Sutton.  The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1743,  but  the  church  was  not  embodied  till  1747.  Rev.  James 
Wellman,  the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1747;  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Chaplin,  his  successor,  was  ordained  in  1764.  Rev.  Joseph  Goffe, 
the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1794.  Rev.  Osgood  Herrick  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  GofFe  in  1830.  The  next  minister,  Rev.  Samuel  G. 
BuckinghaAi,  was  settled  in  1837.  Rev.  George  W.  Campbell  was 
installed  the  first  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1830 ;  he  was 
succeeded,  in  1834,  by  Rev.  William  A.  Ijcamed. 

The  following  is  a  north-western  view  of  Millbury,  as  seen  firom 
the  Worcester  road,  near  the  Blackstone  canal.  The  village  con- 
sists of  two  parts.  The  western,  which  contains  about  70  houses,  is 
called  the  Armory  village ;  the  other  is  called  the  Goodale  village, 
and  is  about  one  fourth  its  size.  About  20  years  since  the  follow- 
ing persons,  it  is  believed,  with  their  families,  were  the  only  in- 
habitants in  the  village ;  they  were  located  as  follows :  Asa  Waters 
and  Luk^iparrington  lived  in  the  west  part;  Asa  Andrews  and 
Elisha  Jacobs  lived  in  a  house  now  standing  nearly  opposite  the 
Millbury  Bank;  Simon  Famsworth  kept  the  tavern  where  the 
present  one  now  stands ;  widow  Lydia  Waters,  Jonathan  Grout, 
Tynis  and  Nathaniel  March,  were  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  village ;  in  the  southern  part  were  located  William  Barrows 
and  Zadock  Sibley,  who  lived  in  one  house,  Captain  Charles  Hale 
and  Gardner  Wright ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  were  Samuel 
Brown,  Joel  Puller,  Colonel  Prentiss,  Gushing,  and  Jolham  Hale. 
There  are  5  churches,  3  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist 
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North'Westem  view  in  Millbury. 

Population,  2,153.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  and  42  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  6  woollen  mills ;  18  sets  of  machine- 
ry ;  166,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $348,000 ; 
males  employed,  148;  females,  128  ;  one  cotton  mill;  1,848  cotton 
spindles ;  360,0()0  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured ;  value, 
$25,000 ;  males  employed,  20 ;  females,  20.  One  musket  msmu- 
factory;  2,500  muskets  manufactured;  value,  $25,000;  hands 
employed,  30 ;  one  scythe  manufactory ;  14,400  scythes  manufac- 
tured; value,  $9,600;  there  were  9,800  pairs  of  boots  and  80,500 
pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $93,175;  males  employed, 
150;  females,  63;  one  paper-mill ;  value  of  paper,  $15,000. 


MILFORD. 


This  town  was  formerly  the  north-easterly  part  of  Mendon.  It 
was  set  off  as  a  separate  parish  in  1741,  and  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Mill  River.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1780.  The  church  was  formed  here  in  1741,  of  26  male  mem- 
bers ;  over  which  Rev.  Amariah  Frost  was  settled  in  1743.  Some 
time  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Frost,  a  separation  took  place,  and 
a  Mr.  Hovey  preached  to  the  disaffected,  and  was  ordained  among 
them.  He  remained  with  them,  however,  but  a  few.years.  Mr. 
Frost  continued  pastor  of  the  first  society  till  his  death,  in  1792; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Long,  in  1801. 

The  following  is  a  north-eastern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Mil- 
ford,  as  seen  from  the  road  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  branch  of  Charles 
river,  a  mill  stream  passing  through  the  village.  In  the  engraving, 
the  UniversEilist  church  is  seen  on  the  right ;  the  spires  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  and  town-house  are  seen  towards  the  central 
Eart.  An  academy  was  established  in  this  place  in  1830.  Popu- 
ition,  1,637.    Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  and  28  from 
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North-east  view  of  MUford. 

Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  128,000  pairs  of  boots  manufactured; 
value,  $212,200 ;  males  employed,  305 ;  females,  37 ;  there  were 
4,000  straw  bonnets  manufectured;  value,  $12,000;  one  cotton 
mill,  1,200  spindles ;  80,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manu&c- 
tured ;  value,  $5,000. 

Th(mgh  the  snrface  of  this  town  is  not  very  hiUy,  the  land  rises  in  some  {daces,  espe- 
ciidly  towards  the  north.  From  the  highest  elevations  in  this  part  of  the  town  tliere  is 
a  wide  and  varie^^ated  prospect.  This  northern  part  was  a  purchase  from  the  Indians 
by  the  first  proprietors  of  Mendon,  and  was  called  the  "  North  Purchase."  There  arc 
two  rivers  in  this  town :  Charies  river,  which  passes  through  the  east  part,  and  Mill 
river,  which  passes  through  the  western.  The  last-mentioned  river  is  the  outlet  of  a 
large  pond,ot  a  mile  in  length,  partly  in  Milford,  but  principally  in  Hopkinton  and  Up- 
ton, called  North  Fond.  There  are  good  meadows  and  interval  lands  upon  the  borders 
of  both  of  these  rivers.  The  town  is  well  watered  with  springs,  rivulets  and  brooks  in 
all  parts.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town  produces 
annually  for  market,  considerable  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  pork,  beef,  &;c.,  perhaps 
equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

Gren.  Alexander  Scammel  was  a  native  of  this  town.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1769,  and  was  appointed  a  surveyor  of  timber  in  Massachusetts  and  province 
of  Maine,  under  the  British  government.  In  1775,  he  was  a  brigade-major  in  the 
American  army  \  in  1777,  a  colonel  at  the  taking  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  and  adjutant-gene- 
ral of  the  army  at  Yorktown,  where  he  was  unfortunatelv  wounded  in  reconnoitering, 
Sept.  30,  1781,  just  before  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  of  which  wound  he  soon  after 
died. 


NEW    BRAINTREE. 

The  general  court  having  granted  6,000  acres  of  land  to  certain 
persons  of  the  ancient  town  of  Braintree,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
for  services  rendered  to  the  public,  it  was  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Braintree  Farms.  This  tract,  together  with  a  part  of 
Brookfield  and  a  part  of  Hardwick,  was  incorporated  in  1751,  and 
named  New  Braintree.  The  church  was  embodied  here  in  1754, 
and  Rev.  Benjamin  Ruggles  was  ordained  their  first  pastor.  Rev. 
Daniel  Foster  was  ordained  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Ruggles  in  1778. 
Mr.  Ruggles  died  suddenly  in  1782,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  and 
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62d  of  his  ministry.    Rer.  John  Fiske,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Foster, 
was  ordained  in  1796. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  uneven,  with  moderate  hills  and  val- 
leys ;  the  soil  is  generally  good,  but  better  adapted  to  grazing  than 
tillage.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  good  farmers,  and  the  abundance 
of  excellent  beef,  butter,  and  cheese  produced.  The  township  is 
finely  watered  by  brooks,  rivulets  and  springs.  Ware  river  passes 
its  western  border.  In  the  west  part  of  the  town  is  Me-min-i-mis- 
set  brook,  formed  entirely  by  springs  from  the  adjacent  hills,  which, 
running  north,  empties  into  Ware  river.  On  this  brook  is  an  ex- 
tensive and  luxuriant  meadow  of  several  hundreds  of  acres,  called 
Meminimisset,  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Indians,  when  a  hideous 
swamp.  This  was  the  head-quarters  and  chief  place  of  rendezvous 
of  the  savages  at  the  time  when  Brookfield  was  destroyed ;  and 
near  which  place  8  brave  men  were  killed,  and  three  mortally 
wounded,  by  the  Indians^  Aug.  22,  1676.  And  hither  Mrs.  Row- 
landson  was  brought  a  captive,  who  was  taken  by  the  enemy  at 
Lancaster,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1676 ;  and  here  she  buried  her 
murdered  child  on  the  18th  of  that  month.  Population,  780.  Dis- 
tance, 18  miles  from  Worcester,  and  58  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there 
were  18,000  palm -leaf  hats  manufactured;  value;  $4,000. 


NORTHBORGUGH. 


Tffls  was  the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Westborough,  the  main 
part  whereof  was  set  off  from  Marlborough  in  1717.  it  was  made 
the  second  precinct,  or  parish,  of  Westborough  in  1744,  and  incor- 
porated a  town  in  1766.  There  were  settlers  in  this  part  of  Marl- 
borough before  there  were  any  in  what  is  now  Westborough. 
As  early  as  1700,  or  rather  before,  a  few  families  had  fixed  down 
here.  The  following  is  a  Hst  of  persons  who  were  heads  of  fami- 
lies in  this  place  before  it  became  a  separate  parish  : 

John  Brigham,  Nathaniel  Cakes,        Oliver  Ward,  Joseph  Wheeler; 

Samuel  Croodenow,    Simeon  Howard,  Sen.,  Dea.  Isaac  Tomhlin,  Simon  Rice. 
Sam.  Ooodenow,  Jr.,  Gershom  Fay,  ^n.,    Hezekiah  Tomblin,    I>aniel  Bartlett. 
David  Goodenow,       Thomas  Ward,  Ephraim  Beeman, 

The  Congregational  church  was  gathered  in  this  place  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1746,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Rev.  John  Martin,  a 
native  of  Boston  and  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1724,  was 
ordained  their  first  pastor.  He  died  April  30,  1767,  aged  61,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  a  native  of  Petersham 
and  graduate  of  Harvard,  in  1762,  (where  he  also  pursued  his 
theological  studies,)  who  was  ordained  Nov.  4,  1767.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Worcester  County,  a  work  highly  valuable 
for  the  facts  it  records,  many  of  which  would  probably  have  been 
lost,  had  they  not  with  great  pains  and  fidelity  been  collected  in 
this  work.  He  died  in  1816,  aged  72.  Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  his 
successor,  was  ordained  the  same  year.  Rev.  Samuel  Austin  Fay 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  church  in  1832 ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Emerson,  in  1836. 
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Daring  the  first  yean  of  the  settlemeiit  of  the  town,  a  garrison  was  kept  at  a  house 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  township,  toward  Marlboroagh,  near  the  brook  now  known  by 
tiie  name  of  Stirrup  brook.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1707,  as  Mary  Goodenow  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Fay,  wife  of  Gershom  Fay,  were  gathering  herbs  in  the  adjoining  meadow,  a  party 
of  Indians,  24  in  number,  aU  stout  warriors,  were  seen  issuing  from  the  woods  and 
making  towards  them.  Mrs.  Fay  succeeded  in  making  her  escape.  She  was  closely 
ptursued  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  but,  before  they  came  up,  had  time  to  enter  the  gar- 
rison and  fasten  the  gate  of  the  enclosure.  There  fortunately  happened  to  be  one  man 
then  within,  the  rest  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  fort  being  in  the  fields  at  woilc.  Their 
savage  invaders  attempted  in  vain  to  break  through  the  enclosure.  These  heroic  de> 
fenders  by  great  exertions  maintained  the  unequal  conflict,  till  a  party  of  friends,  alarm- 
ed b^  the  report  of  the  muskets,  came  to  their  relief,  when  the  enemy  betook  themselires 
to  flight.  Mrs.  Fay  discovered  great  presence  of  mind  during  the  assault,  being  con- 
stantly employed  in  loading  and  reloading  the  muskets  belonging  to  the  garrison,  and 
handing  them  to  her  companion,  who  by  this  nieans  was  able  to  keep  up  a  constant 
fire  on  the  invaders.  The  unfortunate  young  woman,  Miss  Goodenow,  bemg  retarded 
in  her  flight  by  lameness,  was  seized  by  her  merciless  pursuers  and  dragged  over  the 
brook  into  the  edge  of  Marlborough,  and  there,  a  little  south  of  the  road  and  nigh  to 
Sandy  hill,  she  was  killed  and  scalped.  On  the  following  day  the  enemy  were  pursued 
by  a  company  of  about  30  men  from  Marlborough  and  Lancaster,  and  overtaken  in 
what  is  now  Sterling,  where  a  hard  conflict  ensued,  in  which  9  of  their  number  and  2 
of  our  men  were  slain.  In  one  of  their  packs  was  found  the  scalp  of  the  imfortunate 
Miss  Goodenow,  which  was  the  first  intimation  that  was  obtained  of  her  mriancholy 
&te.  Upon  the  return  of  the  English  they  sought  for  and  found  her  body,  and  there 
buried  it  j  and  her  grave  is  yet  visible. 

The  town  of  Northboirough  lies  in  a  kind  of  valley  between  the 
highlands  of  Marlborough  on  the  east,  and  those  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Boylston  on  the  west.  There  are  3  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Baptist  Population,  1,224.  Distance,  10  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  32  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  2  cotton 
mills;  1,820  spindles;  220,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manu- 
factured ;  value  $30,400.  There  were  7,255  pairs  of  boots  and 
20,800  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $30,720;  males  em- 
ployed, 60 ;  females,  25.  The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Monis,  who 
died  in  Northborough,  is  taken  from  Whitney's  History  of  Worces- 
ter County. 

"Mi,  Monis,  as  I  suppose,  the  first  Hebrew  instructor  in  our  university  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  bom  in  Italy.  When  he  came  into  America  I  am  not  able  to  say.  He 
married  a  Miss  Marrett,  of  Cambridge,  who  died  in  the  year  1761 ;  whereupon  he 
resided  his  office,  and  retired  to  Northborough,  and  spent  the  residue  of  his  days  in  the 
family  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Martyn.  Mrs.  Monis  and  Mrs.  Martyn  were  sisters.  He 
left  something  very  honorable  and  generous  to  the  church  in  Northborough.  He 
bequeathed  forty-six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  to  be  equally  divided 
among  seven  of  the  ministers  then  living  in  the  vicinity.  Also,  he  left  about  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty'Siz  pounds  as  a  fund,  the  interest  whereof  was  to  be  distributed 
among  widows  of  ministers  who  were  in  indigent  circumstances ;  and  the  remainder 
of  his  estate,  which  was  considerable,  he  gave  to  the  Martyn  family.  The  following  is 
the  inscription  on  his  grave-stone: 

"  Here  lie  buried  the  remains  of  Rabbi  Judah  Monis,  M.  A.,  Late  Hebrew  Instructor 
At  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge ;  In  which  office  he  continued  40  years.  He  was 
by  birth  and  religion  a  Jew,  But  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  And  was^publickly  bap- 
tized At  Cambridge,  A.  D.  1722,  And  departed  this  life  April  25^  1764,  Aged  eighqr- 
one  years,  two  months  and  twenty-one  days. 

"  A  naiiTt  branch  of  Jaeob  m«,  i  From  teeming  Zlon's  fenile  womb,  Ini.  68.  8. 

Which  once  ftom  off  ite  oil ve  hcoke ;  I     Aa  dewy  drops  in  early  mom,  Psalm  I  la  3. 

Bemfted  flram  the  Ihing  tree,         Bom.  U.  17,  M.   Or  rieing  bodlee  from  the  tomb,  John,  5.  S8,  ». 

Of  the  nrlTingeap  partook.  |    At  once  be  larael'e  oatkn  born.*'  baL  8S.  a 
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NORTHBRIDGE. 

This  town  was  chiefly  taken  from  Uxbridge,  and  derived  its 
name  from  its  situation  and  bearing  relative  to  that  town.  It  was 
incorporated  a  distinct  town  in  1772.  The  first  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1782,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  John  Crane,  D.  D.,  was 
ordained  their  pastor ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Fletcher, 
who  was  settled  in  1832 ;  Rev.  Charles  Furbush,  the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1834.  Rev.  Michael  Burditt  was  installed  pastor 
over  the  second  village  church  in  1835. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  somewhat  rocky  and  rough,  but  the 
soil  in  general  is  rich,  strong,  and  good.  It  is  finely  watered  by 
springs,  streams,  and  rivers.  Of  these  Blackstone  and  Mumford 
rivers  are  the  largest.  On  these  rivers  are  tracts  of  good  interval 
land.  Blackstone  canal  passes  through  this  town,  on  the  west  bank 
of  Blackstone  river.  There  are  4  churches,  2  Congregational,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  for  Friends.  Population,  1,409.  Distance,  12 
miles  from  Worcester  and  36  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
4  cotton  mills ;  cotton  spindles,  9,000 ;  cotton  goods  manufactured, 
1,450,000  yards ;  value,  $136,750;  males  einployed,  90;  females, 
107 ;  one  woollen  mill,  3  sets  of  machinery ;  100,000  yards  of  sati- 
net were  manufactured;  value,  $70,000;  males  employed,  40: 
females,  20.  There  were  600  pairs  of  boots  and  53,500  pairs  of 
shoes  manufactured;  value,  $50,000;  males  employed,  76;  fe- 
males, 20 ;  value  of  cotton  machinery  manufactured,  $25,000. 


NORTH  BROOKFIELD. 

This  town  was  originally  the  second  parish  in  the  town  of 
Brookfield;  it  was  incorporated  as  such  in  1750.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1812.  The  first  meeting-house  in  this  town 
was  raised  in  1749,  and  completed  after  a  few  years.  This  house 
was  occupied  for  public  worship  till  January,'  1824,  when  a  new 
one,  situated  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  old  one,  was  completed. 
The  church  in  this  town  was  gathered  in  1752,  and  Rev.  Eli 
Fobes,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  their  minister  the  same  year.  Dr. 
Fobes  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Appleton,  in  1776.  The  next 
minister  was  Rev.  Thomas  Sneil,  D.  D.,  who  was  ordained  in  1798. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  North 
Brookfield,  showing  part  of  the  Congregational  church  on  the  right, 
and  part  of  the  town-house  on  the  left.  The  village,  which  has 
mostly  been  built  up  in  the  course  of  about  ten  years  since,  consists 
of  about  30  dwelling-houses,  and  2  churches,  1  Congregational  and 
1  Methodist.  Deacon  Tyler  and  Mr.  Ezra  Bacheler  were,  it  is 
believed,  the  first  settlers  in  the  village.  The  shoe  business  was 
first  begun  in  this  place  by  Mr.  Oliver  Ward.  Population,  1,609* 
Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  4  from  Brookfield,  30  from 
Springfield,  and  68  firom  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  manufac- 
tured in  this  town  24,170  pairs  of  boots,  and  569,900  pairs  of  shoes. 
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Southern  view  of  North  BrookJUld. 

the  value  of  which  was  $470,316;  males  employed,  660;  females, 
300.  There  was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  9,195  yards 
of  cloth,  valued  at  $10,768  16. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  the  village  grave- 
yard: 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Josepli  Appleton  of  Brookfield,  who  died  Jaly  25, 1795,  in 
the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  19th  of  his  ministry.  He  was  solemn  and  fervent  in 
prayer,  pathetic  and  instructive  in  his  preaching,  an  example  of  meekness,  patience, 
and  resignation  under  trials.  In  life  and  at  dea&  he  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  that  reli- 
gion which  he  preached  and  practised. 

Erected  in  memory  of  Doct'r  Jacob  Eitteredge,  who  died  July  28th,  1813,  aged  63. 


"  Beneath  the  aacred  honon  of  the  tomb, 
In  awAiI  eOsnce  and  majeetic  gloom, 
T^  roan  of  mercy  here  conceabi  hie  head, 
Amkbt  the  awful  manafona  of  the  dead. 


No  more  hie  liberal  hand  ehall  help  the  poor, 
Relieve  dietrees,  and  acatter  joy  no  more. 
While  he  from  death  did  othen  aeek  to  aava, 
Death  threw  a  dart  and  plung'd  him  in  the  gim," 


OAKHAM. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Rutland,  and  after  the  incor- 
poration of  that  town  was  called  "  Rutian*d  West  Wing,"  until 
1762,  when  it  was  incorporated  a  town  by  the  name  of  Oakham. 
The  church  in  this  place  was  embodied  in  1767,  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian form,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  John  Strickland  was  ordained 
pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1773,  and  the  church  was  dissolved. 
Shortly  after,  in  the  same  year,  a  church  on  the  Congregational 
^an  was  organized,  but  had  no  settled  pastor  till  1786,  when  Rev. 
Daniel  Tomlinson  was  ordained.  Rev.  Asa  Hixon,  jr.  was  settled 
colleague  pastor  in  1829.  Rev.  James  Kimball,  the  next  minister, 
was  installed  in  1832.  The  general  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly 
and  stony.  The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  ploughing. 
Five  Mile  river,  a  branch  of  the  Chicopee,  is  a  stream  of  conside- 
rable size,  and  Ware  river  rims  across  die  north  angle  of  the  town. 
Population,  1,109.    Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  66 
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from  Boston.    In  1837,  there  was  1  satinet  mill ;  20,000  palm-Ieaf 
hats  and  1,300  straw  bonnets  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $7,486. 


OXFORD. 


This  town  was  a  grant  made  by  the  government,  in  1682,  to 
Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.,  governor,  to  William  Stoughton,  Esq.,  heut. 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  Major  Robert  Thomson,  Messrs. 
Cox  and  Blackwell,  and  associates.  It  was  styled  "  a  tract  of  land 
lying  in  the  Nipnet  or  Nipmuc  country,"  (the  Indian  name  of 
which  was  Mauchaug.)  The  grant  expressed  8  square  miles,  but 
according  to  the  survey  and  boundaries  it  comprehended  12  miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  9  in  width,  comprehending 
the  whole  of  Charlton  and  a  part  of  Dudley  and  of  Ward. 

It  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  Gore  of  Roxbnry,  and  a  retam  thereof  being  made  to  the 
general  court,  they  accepted  the  same,  and  on  the  16th  of  May,  1683,  they  granted  the 
plantation  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Oxford.  The  original  proprietors  of  Oxford^  in 
the  year  1686,  took  on  to  the  grant  30  families  of  French  Protestants,  who  were  driven 
out  of  France  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  by  Louis  XIV.,  in 
the  year  1684.  According  to  a  MS.  delineation  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  it  was  laid 
,  out  in  lots  in  the  names  of  the  original  proprietors.  ■  Between  eleven  and  twelve  thou- 
sand acres  at  the  east  end  were  "  severed,  granted,  and  set  apart  for  a  village,  called 
Oxford,  for  the  said  families.''  Some  of  these  people  were  from  Rochelle,  in  France,  or 
vicinity.  They  had  with  them  a  French  Protestant  minister,  Mr.  Daniel  Bondett. 
They  built  a  meeting-house,  (which  stood  near  the  road  leading  to  Norwich,  Conn.) 
and  near  this  was  their  burying-gronnd.  They  built  two  forts  for  defence  against  the 
Indians,  one  of  which  was  near  their  meeting-house,  at  the  foot  of  Mayo's  hill;  the 
other,  the  larger  fort,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  A  well  in  each  of  the  forts  is 
to  be  seen,  though  they  are  both  nearly  filled  up.  These  settlers  set  up  a  grist  and  a 
malt  mill,  and  planted  vineyards  and  orchards,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen. 
They  acquired  the  right  of  representation  in  the  provincial  legislature.  Of  this  fact 
the  public  records  preserve  the  evidence ;  for,  in  the  year  1693,  an  act  was  passed  em- 
powering Oxford  to  send  a  representative  to  the  general  court.  The  French  plantation 
can  be  clearly  traced  down  to  the  year  1696,  at  which  time  it  was  broken  up  by  an 
incursion  of  the  Indians.  It  appears  they  killed  a  Mr.  John  Evans,  and  John  Johnson 
and  three  of  his  children.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  saved  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Andrew 
Sigourney,  sen.,  who,  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  ran  to  the  house  and  pulled  her 
out  of  the  back  door,  (with  a  child  in  her  arms,)  and  took  her  over  French  river,  which 
they  waded  through,  and  fled  towards  Woodstock,  Conn.,  where  there  was  a  garrison. 
The  Indians  killed  the  children,  dashing  them  against  the  jambs  of  the  firepUuse.  Mr. 
Johnson,  having  been  to  Woodstock,  returned  as  the  Indians  were  massacring  his 
family,  and  was  shot  down  at  his  own  door.  Upon  the  dispersion  of  the  French  set- 
tlers fjrom  Oxford,  it  appears  that  most  of  them  went  to  Boston.  It  is  believed  that^ 
after  the  fear  of  the  Indians  had  subsided,  a  few  families  returned  to  Oxford,  but 
most  of  these  went  back  again  to  Boston,  in  about  19  years  from  the  time  of  their  first 
settlement  of  Oxford,  about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  first  French  church  in 
Boston,  in  1704-^.  Among  the  French  Protestants  who  emigrated  to  Boston  and  lived 
for  a  time  in  Oxford,  were  Montel,  Jacques  Dupen,  Capt.  Jermon,  Peter  Cante,  Bereau 
Caeini,  Elie.  Dupeu,  Ober  Jermon,  Jean  Maillet,  Andre  Segoume,  Jean  Maillet,  ant, 
Peter  Canton,  Jean  Jeanson,  Mr.  Germaine,  Jean  Beaudoin, Boudinot,  and  Benja- 
min Faneuil.* 

*  Other  settlements  of  French  Protestants  were  made  in  different  places  in  America, 
(principally  in  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Carolina.)  Some  of  the  descendants  of  these 
people  nave  rendered  distinguished  services  to  our  country.  Of  the  nine  presidents 
of  the  old  congress,  who  conducted  the  United  States  through  the  revolutionary  war, 
three  were  descendants  of  French  refugees  who  had  emigrated  to  America  in  conse- 

Sence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.    These  were  Henry  Laurens  of  South 
roUna,  John  Jay  of  New  York,  and  Elias  Boudinot  of  New  Jersey. 
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Site  of  the  French  Fort  on,  Mayo's  HM^  Oxford,  Mass. 

The  above  shows  the  situation  (as  viewed  from  the  south-east) 
of  the  principal  fort  of  the  French  Protestants,  which  they  erected 
as  a  defence  against  the  Indians  on  Mayo's  Hill.  The  pile  of 
stones  seen  near  the  center  of  the  engraving,  by  which  a  person  is 
standing,  shows  the  precise  spot  of  the  cellar  of  the  fort  or  fortified 
house.  Mr.  Samuel  Mayo,  on  whose  farm  this  interesting  relic  is 
situated,  has  shown  a  laudable  spirit  in  preserving  the  remains  of 
the  fort  from  being  obliterated.  The  well  (which  is  filled  up,  ex- 
cept a  small  depression,)  was  situated  at  the  feet  of  the  person 
standing  by  the  stone  wall.  On  the  left  of  the  engraving,  about 
four  rods  south  of  the  cellar  of  the  fort,  is  seen  a  grape  vine  which 
was  originally  planted  by  the  Huguenots.  They  had  another  fcwt 
to  the  westward  of  this,  on  the  first  elevation,  seen  beyond  the  re- 
mains of  the  fort.  It  is  probable  the  church  and  burying-ground 
were  near  this  place.  In  the  distance  is  seen,  to  the  north-west, 
the  village  of  Oxford,  about  one  mile  and  a  fourth  in  a  direct  line. 
This  village  contains  about  40  houses,  2  churches,  and  a  bank. 
French  river  is  seen  flowing  to  the  eastward  of  the  village.  When 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  fort,  the  observer  has  a  commanding 
prospect,  especially  to  the  westward.  Wachusett  mountain  is 
seen  rising  in  the  distance  far  to  the  north-west. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  poetical  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  Huguenots  of  Oxford,  by  Mrs.  L,  H.  Sigoumey : 


"  On  TMtlnf  a  rme  planted  by  the  Huguenou,  at 
the  ruins  of  the  French  Fort  at  Oxford. 

Not  by  rash,  thoughtleas  handi, 

Who  eacrifice  to  Bacchus,  pouring  forth 
LIbathmi  at  hia  altar,  with  wild  songs 
Hailing  his  maddened  orgies,  wert  thou  borne 
To  western  cUmee— but  with  the  suflering  band 
Ofptous  Huguenots  didst  cross  the  wave, 
Wbsn  thejr  essay'd  to  plant  salyation's  vine 
In  the  drear  wiloemeas.    Pensive  they  nuurk'd 
The  erertastinff  forest's  gloomy  shade, 
The  uncultured  vale,  the  snow  invested  heath, 


Trsck'd  by  the  vengeftil  native ;  yet  to  rear 
Their  temple  to  the  Eternal  Sire,  and  pay 
Unfettered  homage  to  his  name  with  joy, 
Though  on  their  hymn  of  praise  the  desert ' 
The  sav^;e  arrows  scath'd  them,  and  dark 
Involv'd  their  infant  Zion ;  yet  they  bcfte 
ToQ  and  affliction  with  unwavering  eye, 
Fix'd  on  the  heavens,  and  firm  in  hope 
Sank  to  their  last  repoee.— Full  many  a  eoa 
Among  the  noblest  of  our  land  looks  back 
Through  time's  long  vista,  and  exulting  daiiM 
Theee  as  their  sires. '* 


At  the  abdication  of  the  Hagaenots,  the  lands  of  the  township  reverted  to  the  pn>- 
prietors,  who,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1713,  granted  them  to  others  for  a  settlement,  oq 
condition  that  their  number  should  amount  to  30  families  at  least.    The  requisite  numr 
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ttt  of  assodates  was  ol)taiiied.    The  town  wa^  inoorporated  in  1713 :  abotit  a  jear 
and  a  half  from  the  date  of  the  grant  a  distribution  was  made  by  lot  to  the  30  fieimiliea. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  persons  as  they  drew  their  lots : 
Daniel  Eliot,  Jr.,       William  Hudson,     Joshua  Whitney,      Kath'l  Chamberlin, 
Ephraim  Town,         Benjamin  Nealand,  Joseph  Rocket,        Jonathan  Tillotson, 
Samuel  Hagbourn,    Jos.  Chamberlin,  Jr.,  Ebenezer  Lamed,    Oliver  CoUer, 
Benoni  Twichell,       Daniel  Eliot,  Sen.,    Joseph  Chamberlin,  John  CUandler,  Jr., 
Isaac  Lamed,  Abiel  Lamb,  Thomas  Hunkins,    Benj.  Chamberlin, 

Joshua  Chandler,       Thomas  Gleason,     Edmund  Taylor,      Abram  Skinner, 
Ebenezer  Humj^Liey,John  Town,  Eben'r  Chamberlin,  Israd  Town. 

Daniel  Pearson,         John  Coller, 

The  town  of  Oxford  is  not  very  hilly  6r  uneven.  In  the  cen- 
ter is  a  large  plain,  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  about  a  mile 
in  width,  which  is  nearly  all  under  cultivation.  Near  tihe  north 
end  of  this  plain  stands  the  Congregational  meeting-house,  and 
about  a  mile  south  of  this  the  meeting-house  of  the  Universalists. 
The  village  is  mostly  built  on  one  long  street,  running  nearly  north 
and  south.  Prom  the  plain  the  land  rises  on  all  sides,  but  not  very 
high.  French  river,  passing  through  this  town,  affords  it  a  fine 
water  power.  There  are  extensive  cotton  and  woollen  manufac- 
tories. Oxford  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Distance,  10 
miles  from  Worcester,  and  45  from  Boston.  Population,  2,047. 
In  1837  there  were  4  cotton  mills ;  cotton  spindles,  6,226 ;  cotton 
goods  manufactured,  653,600  yards ;  value,  $92,685 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 66 ;  females,  67.  There  were  5  woollen  mills,  12 J  sets 
of  machinery ;  cloth  manufactured,  184,820  yards ;  value,  $371,916  ,• 
males  employed,  182 ;  females,  78.  There  were  4,165  pairs  of  boots 
and  33,622  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $36,794 ;  males 
employed,  66 ;  females,  45. 

The  first  chnrch  was  gathered  in  this  town  January  18,  1721,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Campbell  (a  native  of  Scotland)  was  ordained  their  pastor  in  March  the  same  year. 
He  med  in  1761,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bowman,  who  was  installed  in 
1764.  Mr.  Bowman  lived  in  great  harmooy  with  the  people  until  1775,  when  the  war 
occasioned  difi*erences  among  them,  which  led  a  number  to  profess  themselves  Quakers, 
and  then  thev  "  declared  themselves  to  be  of  the  sect  called  Universalists.'^  These 
difficulties  led  to  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Bowman  in  1782.  The  following  ministers 
have  succeeded  Mr.  Bowman :  Elias  Dudley  in  1791,  Josiah  Moulton  in  1805,  David 
Batcheller  in  1816,  Ebenezer  Newhall  in  1823,  Loren  Robbins  in  1882,  and  Horatio 
Baidwell  in  1836. 

The  resettlement  of  the  town  at  first  proceeded  slowly  from  fear 
of  the  natives,  but  it  is  not  known,  except  what  has  been  related, 
that  any  person  in  Oxford  was  killed  by  them.  Concerning  the 
Indians,  HutchinBon  gives  the  following  incident : 

<<  On  the  6th  of  August,  1774,  four  Indians  came  upon  a  small  house  in  Oxford, 
which  was  built  under  a  hill.  They  made  a  breach  in  the  roof,  and  as  one  of  them 
was  attempting  to  enter  he  received  a  shot  in  his  belly  from  a  courageous  woman,  the 
only  nerson  in  the  house,  who  had  two  muskets  and  two  pistols  charged,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  all  four,  but  they  thought  fit  to  retreat,  carrying  off  the  dead  or  wounded 
man.  It  is  a  pity  the  name  of  this  heroine  has  not  been  preserved,  that  it  might  be 
handed  down  to  latest  posterity." 


PAXTON. 


The  principal  part  of  this  town  originally  belonged  to  Rutland 
and  Leicester,  the  line  between  which  towns  formerly  passed  a  little  • 
north  of  where  Paxton  meeting-house  now  stands.    It  was  incoif-- 
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fDraied  as  a  district  by  an  act  of  the  general  court,  by  the  name  of 
axton,  in  1765.  The  first  settlements  were  made  within  its  limits 
a  few  years  after  the  settlement  of  Rutland  and  Leicester,  which 
was  about  1720.  It  is  certain  that  before  1745  there  were  several 
families  in  the  place,  and  some  considerable  improvements  made. 

Among  the  early  settlers  were  Josiah  Livermore  and  his  brother,  Jason  Livermorc, 
and  Abijah  Bemis,  from  Weston.  Near  them  were  also  William  Thomson  and  one 
or  two  of  his  sons.  The  settlement  of  the  town  was  never  interrupted  by  Indian  depre- 
dations, or  by  any  other  calamity,  but  gradually  progressed  till  all  the  land  was  taken 
up.  It  is  believed  that  this  town  was  never  constituted  such  by  any  direct  legislative 
act ;  it,  however,  assumed  full  town  privileges  some  time  in  the  year  1776,  when 
Mr.  Abraham  Smith  was  sent  representative  to  the  general  court. 

At  the  first  meeting  af\er  the  organization  of  the  district,  holden'on  the  first  of  April, 
1765,  a  vote  passed  to  build  a  meeting-house,  which  was  accordingly  erected  the  same 
year.  Rev.  Silas  Biglow  was  ordained  their  first  pastor,  October  21,  1767.  He  con- 
tinued but  little  more  than  two  years  in  the  office,  being  removed  by  death,  Nov.  16, 
1769,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Rev.  Alexander  Thayer.  The  next  minis- 
ter was  Rev.  John  Foster,  who  was  ordained  in  1785 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Daniel 
Grosvenor,  who  was  installed  in  1794.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Gains  Conant,  was 
ordained  in  1808,  and  was  succeeded  in  1832  by  Rev.  Moses  Winch.  Mr.  Winch  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  James  J>.  Famsworth,  in  1835. 


Central  part  of  Faxtan, 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
the  central  part  of  Paxton.  This  town  is  hilly,  consisting  of  large 
swells  of  land,  which  on  their  summits  are  so  levelled  as  to  appear 
like  plains,  the  acclivity  in  many  instances  being  so  slight  and 
gradual  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  for  a  considerable  extent  on 
their  tops.  The  two  highest  hills  in  the  town  are  Turkey  Hill  and 
Asnebumskit  Hill.  From  the  top  of  the  last-mentioned  hill,  in 
a  clear  day,  the  prospect  is  very  extensive  and  delightful.  Popu- 
lation, 619.  Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  47  from  Boston. 
In  1937,  there  were  manufactured  in  this  town  24,200  pairs  of  boots ; 
value,  $48,430;  males  employed,  53,  females,  9. 


,f  PETERSHAM. 

Tffls  was  an  original  grant  made  by  the  general  court,  in  1732, 
to  John  Bennet,  Jpcomiah  Purley,  and  others,  as  a  compensation 
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for  services  done  by  them  in  the  Indian  wars,  under  Capt.  John 
White,  of  Lancaster.    Some  time  after  the  grant,  the  proprietors 


Southern  view  of  Petersham. 

purchased  the  soil  of  the  Indians,  for  a  satisfactory  consideration, 
and  took  of  them  a  deed.  It  had  been  a  residence  of  the  Indians, 
and  was  called  by  them  Nich-e-waug,  which  name  it  bore  until  it 
was  incorporated  a  town,  in  1754. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Indians  appears  to  have  been  in  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
near  Nichewaug  Hill,  whereon,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  town,  they  had  planted 
fields  of  Indian  com,  the  traces  of  which  were  remaining  when  the  English  began  a. 
settlement  there.  The  first  settlers  experienced  many  hardships  and  difficulties.  Iii^ 
the  infancy  of  the  settlement,  in  1744,  a  French  war  broke  out,  and  the  Indians,  being 
always  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  became, hostile,  and  began  to  commit  depredations 
inyarions  parts  of  the  land,  which  occasioned  the  few  inhabitants  great  fear,  and 
obliged  them  for  their  safety  to  fortify  a  number  of  houses  in  difierent  paxts  of  the  town, 
into  each  of  which  a  number  of  families  moved,  and  soldiers  were  stationed  there  as  a 
guard  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  reconnoiter  the  country. 

The  church  was  gathered  in  this  place,  and  the  first  pastor.  Rev.  Aaron  Whitney, 
was  ordained,  in  1738.  He  died  in  1779,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  ministry,  and  the 
next  year  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Solomon  Reed.  The  nextpastor.  Rev.  Festus  Fos- 
ter, was  ordained  in  1802 ;  his  successor  was  Rev.  Luther  Wilson,  who  was  installed 
in  1819.  The  next  pastor,  Rev.  George  R.  Noyes,  was  installed  in  1834.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Wolcott  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1830 ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Caleb  B.  Tracy,  in  1834. 

The  cut  is  a  southern  view  in  the  central  part  of  Petersham, 
showing  the  public  buildings,  &c.  The  natural  situation  of  the 
town  is  very  beautiful ;  it  is  elevated,  but  not  hilly  or  uneven.  The 
center  of  the  town  lies  upon  the  highest  land  in  it,  which  is  a 
large,  long,  flat  hill,  upon  the  highest  part  of  which  runs  the  prin- 
cipal street  from  north  to  south,  and  for  upwards  of  three  miles  in 
length  aflbrds  a  most  commanding  prospect,  not  only  of  the  whole 
town,  but  of  the  towns  adjoining.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and 
the  land  bears  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  it  is  most  natural  to  grass  and 
pasturage.  This  town  is  watered  by  Swift  river,  on  which  are 
some  manufactories  of  iron.  Here  are  3  churches,  2  Congrega- 
tional and  1  Baptist.    Population,  1,731.    Distance,  29  miles  from 
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Worcester,  and  62  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  matrafaetored 
in  this  town  130,526  palm-leaf  hats ;  value,  $25,495.  There  is  1 
woollen  mill. 


PHILLIPSTON. 


Tms  town  was  chieJBy  taken  from  Templeton,  and  was  set  off 
as  a  separate  parish  in  1774,  and  in  1786  was  incorporated  a  town, 
and  named  Gerry,  in  honor  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  vice-president  of 
the  United  States ;  "  but  on  account  of  the  disapprobation  of  his 
measures  when  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  especially  a  law 
for  districting  the  state  for  the  choice  of  senators,  which  was  highly 
obnoxious  to  a  majority  of  the  town,  they  petitioned  to  the  court, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  Phillipstotiy  in  1812.'*  The  organ- 
ization of  a  church  was  retarded  on  account  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  However,  in  1785,  one  was  gathered,  under  the  direction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  council,  and  in  1788  Rev.  Ebenezer  Tucker  was 
ordained  pastor.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1800,  by  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Bascom ;  the  next  minister,  Rev.  Joseph  Chickering,  was  installed 
in  1822,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Alexander  Lovell,  in  1835. 

This  town  is  uneven,  consisting  of  hills  and  valleys,  but  the  soil 
is  productive.  Two  miles  west  of  the  meeting-house  is  situated  a 
very  fertile  hill,  large  in  extent,  called  Prospect  Hill.  There  is  an 
eminence  on  this  hUl,  which  overlooks  all  the  highlands  for  many 
miles  around.  Upon  it  are  many  excellent  farms.  About  a  mile 
east  of  the  center  is  situated  a  large  and  fine  pond.  There  are 
3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Methodist. 
Population,  887.  Distance,  30  miles  from  Worcester,  and  58  from 
Boston.  In  1837,  there  was  one  cotton  mill,  1,512  spindles; 
165,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manufactured ;  value,  $15,000 ;  one 
woollen  mill ;  11,500  yards  of  cloth  manufactured ;  value,  $25,000. 
Palm-leaf  hats  manufactured,  65,500;  value,  $15,600. 


PRINCETON, 


Tms  township  was  partly  taken  from  Rutland,  and  partly  made 
up  of  some  lands  in  the  neighborhood  which  belonged  to  the  state. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1771,  and  named  Princeton,  in  honor  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Prince,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  and  a 
large  proprietor  of  this  tract  of  land. 

At  tlie  time  of  its  ijicorporation  there  were  about  20  families  in  the  place.  The 
inhabitants  erected  a  meetmg>house  in  1762,  and  in  1764  the  church  was  embodied ; 
and  after  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  settle  a  minister,  Rev.  Timothy  Fuller 
was  ofdainedy  in  1767.  He  was  dismissed  in  1776,  and  the  church  was  destitute  of  a 
pastor  till  1786,  when  Rev.  Thomas  Crafts  was  ordained.  In  consequence  of  ill  health, 
he  was  dismissed  in  1791.  Rev.  Joseph  Russell,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  1796, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Murdock,  I>.  D.,  in  1802.  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke 
sacceeded  Dr.  Murdock  in  1817.  Rev.  Alonzo  Phillips  was  ordained  the  pastor  of  the 
■eeond  ehoich  in  1820,  and  was  sacceeded  by  Rev.  Elijah  Demond  in  1836. 
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Vien  of  the  central  part  of  Princeton, 

The  above  is  a  south-west  view  of  the  Congregational  church 
and  some  other  buildings  in  the  central  part  of  Princeton,  which  is 
very  elevated  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect  The  spire- 
of  the  ancient  church  is  seen  rising  in  the  extreme  distance. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly,  but  has  a  good  soil.  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  springs  and  rivulets,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Nashua  river,  which  begins  at  the  foot  of  Wachusett  Hill.  There 
are  several  places  in  the  town  where  springs  issue  and  the  waters 
divide,  running  some  into  Merrimac,  some  into  Connecticut  river. 


Distant  view  of  Wachusett  Mountain. 

Wachusett  Mountain  lies  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  township, 
and  is  the  highest  land  in  the  state  east  of  the  Green  Mountam 
range.  It  is  a  little  more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
s^a,  and  rises,  without  any  very  steep  ascent,  about  1,900  feet 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  generally  covered  with  wood,  which  gradually  dwindles  itt> 
size  towards  the  top,  till  it  becomes  mere  shrubbery,  and  on  the 
summit  vegetation  almost  entirely  ceases.  Wachusett  gives  to  the 
spectator  upon  its  siunmit  a  view  of  the  coimtry  from  30  to  60 
miles  on  every  side.  The  principal  rivers  and  ponds  of  the 
county,  and  many  of  the  towns  and  villages,  are  presented  very 
distinctly  to  the  naked  eye.    This  place  is  much  frequented  in  the 
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gummer  months.  Part  of  Wachusett  Pond  lies  in  this  town,  and 
part  in  Westminster,  the  dividing  line  passing  through  it  In  the 
south-west  part  of  the  town  is  Quinepoxet  Pond,  some  part  of 
which  fails  within  the  limits  of  Holden.  There  are  4  churches, 
1  Congregational,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Baptist 
Population,  1,267.  Distance,  15  miles  from  Worcester,  and  45  from 
Boston.  In  1837  there  were  60,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ; 
value,  $20,000;  there  were  75,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured; 
value,  $9,500. 

ROYALSTON. 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1752,  to  the 
Hon.  Messrs.  Hubtord,  Erving,  Royal,  Otis,  and  others.  The  grant 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Royalshire,  until  its  incorporation  in 
1765,  when  it  was  called  Royalston,  in  compliment  to  riie  late  CoL 
Isaac  Royal,  one  of  the  original  proprietors.  Before  the  last  French 
war,  some  who  intended  to  settle  at  the  place  began  to  work  upon 
their  lands,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  put  a  stop  thereto. 
Towards  the  close  of  that  war,  some  people  began  to  work  there 
affain,  and  in  1762  several  families  moved  into  the  place,  the  first 
of  which  came  in  June.  Its  progress  in  improvement  was  very 
rapid,  for  in  less  than  three  years  from  that  time  it  was  incorporated 
with  distinct  town  privileges.  In  1766  a  Congregational  church 
was  organized  in  the  town,  and  in  1768  Rev.  Joseph  Lee  was  or- 
dained their  pastor.  Mr.  Lee  continued  an  able  and  faithful  pastor 
more  than  50  years.  His  successor,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Perkins,  was 
ordained  in  1819.  Among  the  first  settlers  there  were  about  10 
Baptist  families.  Their  first  teacher  was  Rev.  Elisha  Rice,  who 
continued  but  a  short  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Whitman 
Jacobs,  installed  in  1770. 

The  land  in  this  town  consists  generally  of  hills  and  ▼alle3rs,  and  the  soil  is  excellent, 
being  suitable  for  tillage  or  grazing.  It  is  watered  by  Miller's  river  and  its  tributary 
waters,  upon  which  is  much  good  meadow.  Several  small  streams,  one  of  which  has 
m)on  it  a  perpendicular  fall  of  20  feet,  and  descends  100  feet  in  40  rods,  unite  and  form 
Tttlly  river,  which  pours  into  Miller's  river  a  great  quantity  of  water.  These  various 
streams  ajSbrd  a  number  of  good  mill  sites.  Population,  1,629.  Distance,  34  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  70  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  were  two  woollen  mills,  6  sets  of  map 
chinery ;  72,000  yimls  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $72,000 ;  males  employed, 
34 ;  females,  34 ;  there  were  129,000  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured ;  value,  Sl6,225 ; 
three  manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $15,041; 
hands  employed,  17  ^  there  were  11  saw-mills ;  value  of  lumber,  $18,165  -,  hands  em- 
ployed, 22. 


RUTLAND. 


This  town  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  in  1686,  for  £23  of  the 
currency  of  that  time,  and  a  deed  executed  lo  Henry  Willard,  Jo- 
seph Rowlandson,  Joseph  Foster,  Benjamin  Willard,  and  Cyprian 
Stevens,  by  Wanapapan  and  Walipunit,  of  Natick,  and  others,  In- 
dian proprietors.    The  general  name  of  this  tract  was  Naquag. 

This  deed  was  recorded,  but  nothing  further  was  done  with  the  purchase  for  26  years. 
In  1713,  upon  petition  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  general  court, 
oonditioiuJly,  that  within  7  years'  time  GO  families  should  be  settled  upon  it.    The  coor 
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ditions  of  the  grant  being  fulfilled,  the  town  wfB  incorporated  by  the  legislature,  at 
their  May  session,  in  1722.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  was  chosen  unanimously  br 
the  inhabitants  to  be  their  minister,  but,  as  events  look  place,  was  never  settled  with 
them.  The  church  was  gathered  in  November,  1727,  and  at  the  same  time  Rev.  Thomas 
Frink  was  ordained  their  first  pastor.  He  was  dismissed  in  1740,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster  in  1742.  He  preached  to  the  people  50  years,  and  died 
1792.  In  about  8  months  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Hezekiah  Goodrich.  Mr.  Good- 
rich died  in  1812,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Luke  B.  Foster,  in  1813.  The  next  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Josiah  Clarke,  was  ordained  in  1818. 


Public  Buildings  in  the  central  part  of  Rutland, 

The  above  is  a  south-western  view  of  the  Congregational  church, 
town-house,  and  hotel,  in  the  central  part  of  Rutland.  These 
buildings  are  situated  on  a  very  elevated  situation,  having  a  com- 
manding prospect  in  almost  every  direction. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  height  of  land  between  the  sea  and 
Connecticut  river,  and  is  hilly  and  very  uneven.  It  has  no  large 
stream,  but  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  Ware  river,  which  affords 
power  for  several  mills.  This  is  a  good  grazing  township,  and  the 
inhabitants  export  considerable  beef,  butter,  and  cheese.  There  is 
fine  fishing  at  mtistapaug  and  Long  ponds.  About  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  meeting-house  is  a  spring,  the  waters  of  which  soon  divide; 

i)art  runs  to  the  Merrimac  and  part  to  Connecticut  river.  Popu- 
ation,  1,265.  Distance,  12  miles  from  Worcester,  and  51  from  Bos- 
ton. In  1837  there  was  1  woollen  mill,  which  manufactured  26,000 
yards  of  cloth ;  value,  $15,080  ;  there  were  10,304  pairs  of  boots, 
and  5,950  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $23,369;  males  em- 
ployed, 37;  females,  13.  The  following  account  of  the  disturb- 
ances from  the  Indians  is  firom  Whitney's  History  of  Worcester 
County : 

"We  have  said  the  settlers,  in  1721,  invited  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  to  settle  with 
them,  which  invitation  he  accepted.  This  Mr.  Willard  had  been  ordained  a  minister 
of  Sunderland,  in  the  coonty  of  Hampshire,  bnt  continued  a  very  little  time  with  them 
before  he  was  dismissed.  After  he  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  settle  with  the  people 
of  Rutland,  he  met  with  many  and  great  discouragements,  and  particularly  by  reason 
of  the  fears  and  dangers  arising  from  the  Indians ;  so  that  an  appointment  of  his  instal- 
lation was  deferred.  However,  at  length  a  day  was  fixed  upon  for  his  solemn  separa- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  that  place,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1723  j  but  he  lived 
not  to  see  the  day,  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  as  shall  be  now  related.  As  Deacon 
Joseph  Stevens  and  four  of  his  sons  were  making  hay  in  a  meadow,  at  Rutland^  a  litt]« 
north  of  the  place  where  the  meeting-house  now  stands,  August  14th,  1723,  they  were 
76 
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surprised  by  five  Indians.  The  father  escaped  in  the  bashes ;  two  of  his  sons  were 
then  and  there  slain ;  the  other  two,  TPhineas  the  eldest^  and  Isaac  the  youngest  J  were 
made  prisoners.  Two  of  the  fire  Inoians  waylaid  a  Mr.  Davis  and  son,  who  that  after- 
noon were  making  hay  in  a  meadow  not  far  off,  but,  weary  of  waiting,  they  were  return- 
ing to  the  others,  and  met  Mr.  Willard  in  their  way,  who  was  armed.  One  of  the 
Indians'  guns  missed  fire,  the  others  did  no  execution.  Mr.  Willard  returned  the  fire, 
and  wounded  one  of  them,  it  is  said  mortally ;  the  other  closed  in  with  Mr.  Willard,  bat 
he  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  him,  had  not  the  other  three  come  to  his 
assistance ;  and  it  was  some  considerable  time  before  they  killed  Mr.  Willard.  This 
account  Fhineas  Stevens  gave  upon  his  return  from  captivity,  who  was  a  spectator  of 
some  part  of  the  tragedy.  The  Indians  having  killed  and  scalped  Mr.  Willard,  and 
taken  some  of- his  clothes,  went  off  to  Canada,  with  the  two  captives  above  namfiil- 
They  were  redeemed  in  about  a  year.  Phineas  Stevens  was  a  famous  warrior,  a  cap- 
tain, and  a  principal  man  in  building  up  and  defending  the  then  young  plantation  No. 
4,  now  Charlestown,  in  New  Hampshire  state.  Isaac  Stevens  lived  at  Rutland.  They 
have  both  been  dead  many  years.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1724,  the  Indians  came  again 
upon  Rutland,  killed  three  persons,  wounded  one,  and  niade  another  prisoner.  This  is 
as  I  find  it  related  in  Governor  Hutchmson's  history.  Others  speak  of  but  two  killed ; 
but  the  names  of  the  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoner,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  This 
was  the  last  mischief  done  at  Rutland  by  tne  Indians,  so  far  as  we  can  learn." 


SHREWSBURY. 

This  township  was  granted  to  certain  persons  in  1717,  most  of 
whom  belonged  to  Mariborough,  and  was  originally  larger  than  at 

S resent.  It  begai^  to  be  settled  the  same  year  by  a  few  people  from 
larlborough;  but  the  settlement  did  not  progress  as  rapidly  as  some 
other  towns  in  its  vicinity.  Indeed,  at  that  time  people,  not  deem- 
ing it  a  good  tract  of  land,  passed  through  and  took  up  their  resi- 
dence elsewhere.  Such  progress  was,  however,  made,  in  the  conrse 
of  ten  years,  that  application  was  made  to  the  general  court  to  be 
invested  with  full  town  privileges.  This  petition  was  granted,  and 
the  town  incorporated  in  1727.  The  town  originally  included  most 
of  what  is  now  Boylston,  most  of  West  Boylston,  and  a  portion  of 
Sterling,  Westborough,  and  Grafton.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  name  of  Indian^  as  is  stated,  does  not  occur  on  the  records  of  the 
town.  They  had,  some  years  before,  retired  to  a  distance  too  great 
to  alarm  the  first  settlers. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  in  this  town  on  the  4th  of  December,  1723.  Rev.  Job 
Gushing  was  settled  as  their  pastor  on  the  same  occasion.  He  died  in  1760,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Sumner,  D.  D.,  who  was  ordained  in  1762.  The  next  minis- 
ter, Rev.  Samuel  B.  Ingersoll,  was  settled  in  1820,  and  died  the  same  vear.  He  was 
succeeded,  in  1821,  by  Rev.  Edwards  Whipple.  Rev.  George  Allen,  the  next  pastor, 
was  settled  in  1823.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1721.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  defrayed  by  a  tax  of  £5  on  each  proprietor,  which  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  £210.  Alter  a  lapse  of  about  40  years,  the  societv  voted,  in  October,  1764,  to  build 
a  new  meeting-house,  60  feet  in  length  and  45  in  width.  The  Baptist  society  in  this 
town  was  formed  in  1812,  and  their  meeting-house  built  in  1813,  at  the  cost  of  about 
$450.  Mr.  EUas  McGregory  was  their  first  settled  minister,  ordained  June  17,  1818. 
The  Restoration  society  was  formed  April,  1820,  and  was  incorporated  in  1824. 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  ConCTegational  church, 
which,  with  the  principal  part  of  the  village,  stands  on  a  commanding 
elevation.  Distance,  6  miles  from  Worcester,  and  36  fiom  Boston. 
Population,  1,607.  This  is  principally  an  agricultural  town.  In 
1837  there  were  93,101  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured;  value,  $88,993; 
males  employed,  140 ;  females,  109  ]  value  of  clothing  manufac- 
.  tured,  $60,000, 

This  town  presents  to  the  eye  an  imeven  surface,  variegated  with 
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Southern  vieto  of  the  Congregational  Church j  Shrewsbury, 

hills  and  valleys.  A  range  of  highland,  extending  from  north  to 
south,  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  town.t  The  numerous 
swells  and  tracts  of  rolUng  land,  which  are  most  of  them  in  good 
cultivation,  are  to  be  seen  in  all  directions  from  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  landscape.  The  town  is 
well  watered  by  springs  and  rivulets,  though  there  are  no  large 
rivers  in  the  town.  Long  pond,  called  by  the  natives  Quinsigamond, 
lying  in  this  town  by  the  line  of  Worcester,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
water.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  nearly  four  miles  long  as 
it  runs,  and  from  100  rods  to  near  a  mile  in  width.  The  water  is, 
in  general,  of  considerable  depth ;  in  some  places  it  has  been  found 
to  be  90  feet  deep.  There  are  twelve  islands  in  this  pond,  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  Stratton's  Island,  which  contains  150  acres  under  culti- 
vation, has  several  families  living  upon  it.  Some  of  the  other  islands, 
are  more  or  less  cultivated.  This  pond  is  the  principal  feeder  of 
Blackstone  canal.  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  town  is  a  large 
meadow,  which  contains  excellent  peat. 

The  following  account  of  a  fire  which  took  place  in  the  infancy 
of  the  settlement  is  ftom  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  Aug.  16, 1723 : 

"  Boston,  August  15th,  1723. 

"An  exact  accoant  of  the  awfal  burning  of  Capt.  John  Eeyes's  house,  with  five  per- 
sons in  it,  at  Shrewsbary,  in  the  night  between  the  7th  and  8th  of  this  inst.,  taken  from 
a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breck  of  Marlborough,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Bragg  of  the  same,  formerly  of  Ipswich,  the  only  person  of  those  who  lodged  in  the 
house  who,  by  a  distinguishing  providence,  escaped  the  flames. 

"Capt.  Keyes  was  building  an  house  about  nine  or  ten  feet  off  his  old  one.  It  was 
almost  finished.  And  Mr.  Bragg  aforesaid,  the  carpenter,  with  his  brother  Abiel,  of  17 
years  of  age,  and  William  Oaks  of  18,  his  apprentices,  were  working  about  it.  Capt. 
Keyes,  with  his  wife  and  four  daughters,  lodged  in  the  old  one ;  and  the  three  carpen- 
ters, with  three  sons  of  the  Captain's,  viz.  Solomon  of  twenty,  John  of  thirteen,  and  Ste- 
phen of  six  years  of  age,  lay  in  the  new.  On  the  Wednesday  night,  going  to  bed,  they 
took  a  more  than  ordinary  care  of  the  fire,  being  excited  thereto  by  the  saying  of  one, 
He  mould  not  have  the  house  bumPfor  an  hundred  pounds  ;  and  the  reply  of  another.  He 
mould  not  for  two  hundred.  Upon  which,  they  carefully  raked  away  Uie  chips  lying  near 
it,  and  stayed  till  the  rest  were  almost  burnt  out ;  and  then  they  went  all  six  together 
into  three  beds  in  one  of  the  chambers ;  and  were  very  cheerly  and  merry  at  their  going 
to  bed,  which  was  about  ten  of  the  clock. 

"  But  about  midnight  Mr.  Bragg  was  awaked  with  a  notion  of  the  house  being  on  fire, 
and  a  multitude  calling  to  quench  it ;  with  which  he  got  up,  saw  nothing,  heard  no 
▼oice,  but  could  hardly  fetch  any  breath,  through  the  stifling  smoke  j  concluded  the 
house  was  on  fire,  perceived  somebody  stirring,  against  whom  he  hit  two  or  three  times* 
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ia  tlie  daik:  And  not  bong  able  to  speak^  or  to  breathe  any  kmger,  and  atrikiiig  his 
forehead  against  the  chimney,  he  thoa^  of  the  windoir  and  happily  foond  it.  When 
he  gained  it,  he  tarried  a  minate,  holding  it  last  with  one  hand,  and  reaching  oat  the 
oth^y  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  or  other  to  save  them,  till  the  smoke  and  fire  came 
80  thick  and  scorching  upon  him,  he  coold  endure  no  longer ;  and  hearing  no  noise  in  the 
chamber,  only,  as  he  thought,  a  faint  groan  or  two,  he  was  forced  to  jump  out,  and,  the 
window  being  smaU,  head  foremost ;  though  he  supposes,  by  God's  good  providence,  he 
turned  before  he  came  to  the  ground.  As  Mr.  Bragg  was  just  got  up  again,  Capt. 
Eeyes,  being  awaked  in  the  old  house,  was  coming  to  this  side  of  the  new,  and  met  him. 
But  the  flame  immediately  burst  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  house  was  quickly  all  on 
a  li^t  fire.  No  noise  was  heard  of  the  other  five  who  perished ;  and  it  is  very  qnes- 
tioi^le  whether  more  than  one  of  them  moved  out  of  their  beds.  The  old  house  was 
ahK)  burnt,  and  almost  every  thing  in  it ;  but  the  people  were  saved,  through  the  great 
goodness  of  Ood.  But  a  most  dreadful  sight  it  was  in  the  morning,  to  see  the  5  bodies 
nrving  in  the  fire,  among  the  timbers  fallen  down  in  the  cellar,  till  towards  the  evening, 
when  the  few  almost  consumed  fragments,  without  heads  or  limbs,  were  gathered,  put 
into  one  coffin,  and  buried.  Psalm  Izvi.  3,  Say  imto  God,  Hew  terrible  art  thim  m  thf 
works  !  James  iv.  15th,  Ye  know  not  what  shaU  be  on  the  marrow,  Luke  xii.  40th,  Be 
ye  therefore  ready P    Thus  far  the  newspaper. 

«  The  Capt.  Eeyes  above  named  was  afterwards  the  well-known  and  much  esteemed 
Major  John  Eeyes,  who  died  in  Shrewsbury,  not  many  years  since,  in  a  very  advanced 
age.  The  new  house  yhich  was  burnt  stood  on  the  great  road,  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  eastward  from  the  present  meeting-house ;  and  upon  the  same  spot  a  large 
dwelling-house  now  stands." 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Gen.  Ward, 
in  the  grave-yard  back  of  the  church,  represented  in  the  engraving: 

^flbsPBd  to  the  HMmoiT  of  Um  Honorable  Aitamas  Ward,  Evir.,  who  was  born  m  Shimrabiii7,  Nonr.  17S7, 
graduated  at  Harrard  College  1748.  Being  fumMhed  with  natural  and  acquired  abilitiee  ibr  public  and  im- 
portant tnieu,  fai  1751  he  wae  commfarioned  a  Juniee  of  the  Peace ;  in  1 762  he  wae  appointed  a  JnadM  of 
the  Court  of  Gomroon  Pleae  in  this  county ;  in  1776  was  made  president  of  the  aaid  court.  His  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  rights  ot  man  induced  him  to  take  an  active  part  m  the  cause  of  America,  and  when  the  eoo- 
trorenj  with  Great  Briuia  was  about  to  be  decided  by  the  sword,  hecoosonted  totakethe  command  of  the 
American  army,  and  continued  in  comraand  during  a  moat  critical  period  of  the  contest.  In  1779  he  mm 
■ppolnied  a  member  of  Ooiurraes,  and  by  the  free  suftafas  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  repeatedly  eleded  a 
monber  tinder  the  Federal  Goyemment,  and  continued  in  elevated  public  sutkms  until  age  and  bodily  ixk- 
flnnity  constrained  him  to  retire.  Such  was  the  flrmneas  of  hk  mmd  that  he  was  swayed  neither  by  Ubm 
applMiie  or  canmres  of  man.  but  appeared  ever  to  act  under  a  sanae  of  duty  and  accoonubiliiy  toGod.  In 
•yery  pablle  station  he  acquitted  himself  with  dignity,  ability,  and  integrity,  and  his  memory  wOl  kng  be 
ptiCtaiwtthtlwiHeiubofUbenyandreUgioo.    HadiedOoL  98, 1809,  InthoTMyaarofhWasa. 


SOUTHBOROUGH. 

Tms  town  was  taken  from  the  ancient  town  of  Marlborough,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying  about  south 
from  that  town.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  in  1727. 
The  first  church  was  embodied  here  in  1730,  and  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Stone  ordained  the  first  pastor.  He  remained  with  the  people  till 
his  death,  in  1781,  after  which  the  church  was  destitute  of  a  settled 
minister  till  1791,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Sumner  was  ordained.  The 
next  pastor,  Rev.  Jeroboam  Parker,  was  ordained  in  1799,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  John  D.  Sweet.  Rev.  Walter  Pollet  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1832.  This  church  was 
organized  in  1831.  There  is  a  Baptist  church  in  the  town.  Popu- 
lation, 1,113.  Distance,  15  miles  from  W(vcester,  and  30  from  Bos- 
ton. The  surface  of  this  town  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil 
Productive.  It  is  watered  by  a  number  of  small  streams  and  brooks, 
a  1837,  there  was  a  small  woollen  mill  in  the  town;  there  were 
manufactured  170  pairs  of  boots  and  39,312  pairs  of  shoes ;  value, 
$31,660;  males  employed,  80;  females,  75.  There  wexe  5,600 
straw  bonnets  manufactured ;  value,  $9,000. 


SPENCER. 

SOUTHBRIDGE. 
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SouTHBRiDGE  was  Originally  a  part  of  Sturbridge,  Charlton,  and 
Dudley.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1814.  The  first  church 
was  organized  here  in  1801,  and  Rev.  Jason  Park  was  ordained  the 
first  pastor  in  1816.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  J.  Lamb, 
who  was  ordained  in  1833.  His  successor,  Rev.  Eber  Carpenter, 
was  installed  in  1835.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Methodist. 


South-Mstem  men  of  the  central  part  of  Southbridge, 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  in  this  flourishing  village, 
which  consists  of  about  40  or  50  dwelling-houses,  besides  other 
buildings.  The  Baptist  church  is  seen  on  the  right ;  the  South- 
bridge  Bank,  Hotel,  &c.,  on  the  left.  The  township  is  watered  by 
the  Quinnebaug,  which  passes  centrally  through  the  town.  Popu- 
lation, 1,740.  Distance,  20  miles  from  Worcester,  and  60  from 
Boston.  In  1837  there  were  3  cotton  mills,  6,844  spindles ;  1 ,139,160 
yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value,  $95,900;  males 
employed,  83 ;  females,  89 ;  one  woollen  mill,  4  sets  of  machinery; 
50,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured;  value,  $150,000;  males 
employed,  75 ;  females,  50 ;  boots  manufactured,  590  pairs ;  shoes, 
15,475 ;  value,  $15,712 ;  males  employed,  17 ;  females,  14. 

In  1801  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  section  of  Sturbridge,  (now  Southbridge,) 
ninety  in  number,  were,  upon  their  petition,  incorporated  into  a  Poll  Parish.  These 
90  persons,  with  their  families,  formed  rather  a  distinct  community  for  many  years,  and 
the  place  of  their  residence  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Honest  Tomn, 


SPENCER. 


The  whole  of  this  town  was  included  in  the  original  grant  of 
Leicester.  It  was  made  a  parish  in  the  year  1744,  by  the  name  of 
the  West  Parish  of  Leicester,  and  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1753, 
by  the  name  of  Spencer.  The  church  was  organized  here  in  1744, 
and  Rev.  Joshua  Eaton  was  ordained  their  pastor  the  same  year. 
He  continued  with  the  people  till  his  death,  in  1772,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, the  next  year,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Pope.    The  next  minister 
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was  Rev.  Stephen  Crosby,  who  was  settled  in  1819.    Mr.  Crosby 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Levi  Packard,  in  1826. 


South-west  view  of  Spencer. 


The  above  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part 
of  Spencer,  as  it  is  entered  from  the  westward,  upon  the  road  to 
Brookfield.  The  Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  right,  on  the 
elevated  ground  in  the  distance.  The  Universalist  church  is  the 
building  with  a  tower,  standing  in  the  compact  part  of  the  village, 
which  consists  of  about  40  dwelling-houses. 

This  town  is  elevated,  and  is  said  to  be  950  feet  above  the  tide 
waters  in  Boston  harbor.  The  surface  is  rough  and  uneven,  but 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  It  is  watered  by  many  streams,  which  run 
through  the  diifferent  parts ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  much  size. 
Seven-Mile  river  is  the  largest.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congre- 
gational, 1  Baptist,  and  I  Universalist.  Population,  2,085.  Dis- 
tance, 11  miles  from  Worcester,  and  51  from  Boston.  In  1837  there 
were  2  woollen  mills,  4  sets  of  machinery ;  34,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured ;  value  of  woollen  goods,  $87,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 31;  females,  23;  there  were  62,091  pairs  of  boots  and  2,940 
pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  $106,496 ;  males  employed, 
162 ;  females,  28 ;  four  wire-drawing  mills ;  19  tons  of  wire  manu- 
factured; value,  $10,480;  ten  hands  employed;  there  were  2 
powder  mills ;  162,500  lbs.  of  powder  were  manufactured ;  value, 
$14,500 ;  there  were  29,600  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured ;  value, 
$7,000. 


STERLING. 

This  was  for  many  years  the  secwid  parish  in  Lancaster,  and  was 
usually  called  Chocksei.  It  was  made  a  separate  parish  in  the 
year  1743,  and  remained  united  with  Lancaster  until  April  25, 
1781 ;  when  it  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and 
received  its  present  name  in  compliment  to  Lord  Sterling,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  served  as  a  general  in  the  American  army  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war. 

The  first  inhabitants  established  themselves  in  this  town  as  early  as  1 720.  Gamaliel 
Beaman  was  the  first  inhabitant,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  Samuel  Sawyer, 
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Benjamin  Haughton,  David  Osgood,  and  Jonathan  Osgood.  They  were  all  natives  of 
Lancaster  old  parish,  and  of  families  who  had  long  resided  there.  Their  houses  were 
all  within  short  distances  of  each  other,  lying  north-westerly  of  the  meeting-honse.  The 
first  meeting-house  was  built  in  1742.  The  church  was  gathered  Dec.  19, 1744,  and 
Rev.  John  Mellen  was  ordained  their  minister  the  same  day.  The  second  meeting- 
house was  erected  in  1799,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  It  was  dedicated  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  year  1800.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Mellen  was  Rev.  Reuben  Holcomb, 
who  was  ordained  in  1779 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lemuel  Capen,  who  was  ordain- 
ed in  1815.    Rev.  Peter  Osgood,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1819. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  hilly  and  uneven,  but  there  is  very 
little  broken  or  waste  land  in  it.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  in 
rich  abundance,  to  repay  the  husbandman  for  its  cultivation.  The 
land  is  naturally  moist,  and  by  the  help  of  the  rivulets  the  water 
may  be  turned  over  the  sides  of  most  of  the  hills.  There  is  but 
one  river  in  this  town,  called  Still  river,  froin  the  placid  motion  of 
its  waters.  In  the  central  part  of  the  town  there  is  anuncom* 
monly  beautiful  little  village,  consisting  of  2  churches  and  about 
20  dwelling-houses.  Population,  1,650.  Distance,  11  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  40  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  24  manufac- 
tories of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  the  value  of  chairs  and  cabinet 
ware  was  $63,228;  hands  employed,  80.  There  were  22,600 
palm-leaf  hats  manufactured;  value,  $7,200;  value  of  scythe 
snaiths  manufactured,  $5,000. 


STURBRIDGE. 

The  land  of  this  town  was  originally  granted,  in  1729,  to  seve- 
ral petitioners  of  Medfield,  and  many  of  the  first  settlers  were  from 
that  town,  and  hence  the  place  was  called  New  Medfield,  until  its 
incorporation  in  1738,  when  it  received  the  name  of  Sturbridge. 
The  following,  respecting  the  first  settlers,  is  from  Rev.  Joseph  S. 
Clark's  Historical  Sketch  of  Sturbridge,  published  in  1838  : 

"  H«nr7  Fkdee,  one  of  tbe  original  proprietora,  and  his  brother  Daniel,  pitched  their  tent  near  the  top  of  ths 
hill  which  has  ever  aince  borne  their  name.  They  had  been  at  work  for  aome  time  without  knowing  which 
way  they  must  look  for  their  nearest  neighbor,  or  whether  indeed  they  had  a  neighbor  nearer  than  one  of 
the  adjacent  towns.  At  lenfth  on  a  clear  afternoon  they  heard  the  sound  of  an  aze  far  off  in  a  soatheiiy 
direction,  and  went  in  ponuit  of  it.  The  indi?idual  whose  solitary  axe  tliey  heard  had  also  been  attracted 
by  the  sound  of  theira,  and  was  advancing  towards  them  on  the  same  errand.  They  came  in  sight  of  one 
another,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Quinebaug  river.  By  felling  two  trees  into  the  stream,  one  from  each  bank, 
a  bridge  was  constructed  on  which  they  were  able  to  meet  ahd  exchange  salutations.  The  unknown  man 
of  the  axe  was  found  to  be  James  Denison,  one  of  the  proprielorB,  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  home,  had 
taken  lodgings  in  a  anef  which  is  still  to  he  seen  not  hi  from  Westvill.  In  that  lonely  den  he  continued 
his  abode,  it  is  said,  till  a  neighboring  wolf,  who  probably  had  a  prior  ctabn  to  the  premises,  signified  a  wish 
lo  take  possession,  when  Mr.  Denison  peaceably  withdrew  and  built  him  a  house  of  his  own. 

"  For  some  time  after  the  work  of  clearing  the  forest  had  been  undertaken,  no  one  had  ventured  to  spend 
the  wrinter  in  a  place  so  desolate  and  distant  fiom  the  track  of  man.  The  proprietors,  or  whomsoever  they 
emnloyed,  usually  came  in  the  spring,  and  returned  to  their  respeaive  towns  in  the  autumn.  Joseph  Smit^ 
witn  no  other  companion  than  Us  &ithftil  dog,  was  the  first  who  encountered  the  rigcws  of  winter  in  Stur- 
bridge.  Alexander  Selkirk  wss  not  more  secluded  from  human  society  on  the  island  of  Juan  Femandei^ 
than  Mr.  Smith  was  in  this  place  during  four  months,  having  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  a  human  being 
In  an  that  time.  The  cellar  which  protected  his  frugal  store  ftom  the  frosui  of  that  dreary  winter  may  stiU 
be  seen  on  the  farm  of  Jabez  Harding,  Esq.,  not  lar  from  an  aged  pear-tree,  which  Mr.  Smith  is  said  to  bav» 
planted  soon  after  he  came." 

The  proprietors  built  a  meeting-honse,  which  was  consecrated,  in  1733,  by  Rey.  Jo- 
seph Baxter,  of  Medfield.  In  1736  the  Rev.  Caleb  Rice  was  ordained  pastor.  About 
1747,  a  namber  of  his  church,  conceiving  they  had  received  new  light,  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  people,  separated  from  him.  Mr.  Rice  died  in  1759.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Joshua  Paine,  who  was  ordained  in  1761.  Rev.  Otis  Lane,  the  next  minister, 
was  ordained  in  1801,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  in  1819.  Rev.  Joseph 
S.  Clark  succeeded  Mr.  Bond  in  1831.    The  persons  who  separated  from  Mr.  Rice's 
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church  formed  themselves  into  a  Baptist  church  about  1750.  The  first  meetmg-boose 
of  this  society  was  built  on  Fisk's  Hill,  in  1784.  Rev.  William  Ewing  was  their  first 
minister.  Rev.  Jordan  Dodge  was  ordained  their  pastor  in  1784,  and  was  dismissed  in 
1788.  The  next  minister,  Rev.  Zenas  L.  Leonard,  was  ordained  in  1796.  His  succes- 
sor, Rev.  Addison  Parker,  was  installed  in  1833.  Rev.  Isaac  Merriam  and  Rev.  O.  O. 
Steams  have  been  the  succeeding  pastors. 

The  central  village  lies  in  a  valley  between  two  hills,  which  are 
about  two  miles  apart.  The  soil  in  this  valley  is  fertile.  The  vil- 
lage consists  of  about  30  dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational  and 
Baptist  church.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 
lage as  it  appears  when  seen  from  the  north-east,  upon  the  Charlton 
road.  Population,  2,004.  Distance,  18  miles  from  Worcester,  and 
68  from  Boston.  The  Quinebaug  has  its  source  in  this  town ;  it 
originates  from  near  Liead-mine  pond,  takes  a  circuitous  course  into 
Union,  Holland,  Brimfield,  and  back  into  Sturbridge.  Upon  this 
stream  are  considerable  tracts  of  interval  and  meadow  lands.  There 
are  a  number  of  ponds  in  this  town,  near  one  of  which,  called  Lead- 
mine  pond,  a  number  of  adventurers  from  Europe,  many  years 
since,  dug  deep  for  ore,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  they  car- 
ried with  them  to  England.     They  never,  however,  returned. 


yuiv  of  the  untral  village  in  Sturbridge, 

In  1837  there  were  6  cotton  mills,  8,664  spindles ;  829,749  yards 
of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value,  $117,134;  males  em- 
ployed, 71 ;  females,  117;  there  were  manufactured  2,220  pairs  of 
boots,  and  12,660  pairs  of  shoes;  value,  $18,306  40;  males  em- 
ployed, 35;  females,  16;  value  of  pocket  rifles  manufactured, 
$20,276 ;  hands  employed,  36. 

In  the  southern  pan  of  the  township  to  an  extensive  tract  of  broken  land,  called  Breakneck,  near  whieh 
the  Breakneck  pond  in  Union,  Conn.,  takes  its  rise.  A  ledge  of  rocks  in  this  tract  extends  about  a  mile, 
which,  in  some  places,  ■  100  feel  perpendicular.  This  led^e  has  been  a  great  place  for  rattlesnakes.  It  is 
staled  that  an  (4d  lady,  the  wife  or  an  extensive  &rmer  by  the  name  of  Howard,  lirine  in  this  vicinKy,  after 
her  dairy  business  was  done  in  the  morning,  in  the  MoQthof  May,usedto  ffooutandkill  rattlesnakes;  and 
that  Ab  had  been  known  to  have  killed  as  many  as  16  in  one  morning.  These  snakes,  some  years  ago, 
were  made  considerable  use  of  for  medicinal  purposes;  the  pil  as  a  remedy  for  the  quinsy  and  sprains,  tha 
akin  for  rheumatism  and  headaches :  and  the  gall  was  also  used  in  medicinal  preparations.  They  were 
wonh  fhrni  about  60  to  76  cents  per  head,  and  it  was  for  the  profit  of  the  business  that  it  was  followed  by 
the  old  lady.  The  only  instance  known  of  any  person  being  bit  here  by  a  rattlesnake  was  that  of  a  lad— 
hto  &ther  filled  his  month  with  tobacco  juice  ana  sucked  out  the  poison,  so  that  the  effects  of  the  bite  were 
Bcarcsly  perceptible.  Black  snakes,  upwards  of  nine  feet  in  length,  have  been  killed  in  the  Breakneek 
ftgloo. 


SUTTON. 
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"      SUTTON. 

Tms  town  was  originally  purchaised  by  a  number  of  persons  of 
John  Wampus,  a  sachem,  and  his  company  of  Indians,  who  claim- 
ed it;  and  was  confirmed  to  the  purchasers  by  the  general  court  in 
1704.  It  was  formed  into  a  township  and  called  Sutton  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  in  1716.  The  settling  of  the  town  was  retard- 
ed for  some  time  by  reason  of  the  wars  with  the  Indians. 

In  the  year  1716,  three  families  were  seated  in  the  place,  and  8pent  the  succeeding 
winter  there,  which  was  that  of  the  great  snow.  This  snow  fell  on  some  of  the  last 
days  of  February,  (0.  S.)  and  came  so  deep  that  it  wholly  covered  over  the  hut  in  which 
one  of  the  iamihes  lived.  The  man  being  from  home^  the  family  would  probably  have 
suffered  much,  had  not  an  Indian,  who  knew  the  circumstances,  come  to  their  relief. 
He  found  the  cottage  only  by  the  hole  which  the  smoke  from  the  fireplace  had  made 
through  the  snow.  In  September,  1717,  the  first  child  was  bom  in  the  town,  named 
Abigail  Marsh,  daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Marsh. 


Congngational  Church,  Sutton, 


The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Sutton,  which  is  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  in  various  directions.  At  present  there  are  but 
few  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church. 

This  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  extensively  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing. It  is  watered  by  the  Blackstone  river,  and  the  Blackstone 
canal  passes  on  the  northern  border.  The  township  is  generally 
hilly,  though  of  good  soil.  It  contains  soap-stone,  and  excellent 
granite  for  building.  In  the  town  are  2  Congregational  meeting- 
houses, 2  Baptist,  and  1  Episcopal.  Population,  2,457.  Distance, 
10  miles  from  Worcester,  and  44  from  Boston.  Wilkinsonville, 
a  small  manufacturing  village,  containing  an  Episcopal  church,  is 
on  Blackstone  river,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  town.  In  1837 
there  were  in  the  Umits  of  the  town  4  cotton  mills,  7,356  spindles; 
1,301,727  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value, 
$125,572;  males  employed,  94;  females,  100;  2  woollen  mills,  4 
sets  of  machinery;  82,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured; 
value,  $110,000:  males  employed,  40;  females,  24.  There  were 
2,000  dozen  of  shuttles  manufactured-,  value,  $10,000;  hands  em- 
72 
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ployed,  12.  Boots  manufactured,  9,314  pairs;  shoes,  61,968  pairs; 
value,  $55,656;  males  employed,  103;  females,  99.  Spindles 
manufactured,  30,000;  value,  $5,000.  Value  of  scythes  manufeo 
tured,  $3,350. 

The  first  church  in  Sutton  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1720,  and  Bev.  John 
McKinstry  ordained  their  pastor.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  there  edu- 
cated. He  was  dismissed  in  1728,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Rev.  David 
Hall,  D.  D.,  who,  after  a  life  of  usefulness,  died  1789.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Mills,  in  1790.  The  next  pastor.  Rev.  John  Maltby,  was  ordained  in  1826.  His 
successor,  Rev.  Hiram  Tracy,  was  ordained  in  1835.  The  second  parish  in  Sntton 
was  incorporated  by  the  le^slature  in  1743.  Rev.  James  Wilman  was  their  first  pas- 
tor, ordained  in  1747.  The  first  Baptist  society  in  the  town  was  formed  in  1785,  and 
Rev.  Benjamin  Marsh  was  ordained  their  elder.  Of  the  Baptist  society  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  town,  Elder  Wm.  Bachelder  was  the  first  pastor,  ordained  in  1792. 


TEMPLETON. 

This  town  was  an  original  grant  to  certain  persons  who  did  ser- 
vice in  King  Philip's  war,  or  to  their  heirs,  and  was  known  by  the 


North  viae  of  TempletoUf  (central  part.) 

name  of  Narragansett  No.  6  until  its  incorporation,  in  1762,  when 
the  name  of  Templeton  was  given  to  it.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  tract  was  held  at  Concord,  in  1733. 

Its  settlement  was  greatly  retarded  through  danger  from  the  Indians,  but  after  the 
close  of  the  French  wars  inhabitants  moved  in  and  the  settlement  rapidly  improved. 
The  first  church  was  gathered  here  in  1755,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Fond  was  ordained  pastor. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1759,  and  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Sparhawk  in  1761.  The 
next  minister,  Rev.  Charles  Wellington,  was  ordained  in  1807.  Rev.  Lemuel  P.  Bates 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  1833.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lewis 
Sabin  in  1837. 

This  is  a  pleasant  town,  of  uneven  surface,  but  contains  much 
good  land.  It  is  watered  by  branches  of  Miller's  and  Chicopee 
rivers,  and  has  many  excellent  mill-sites.  The  engraving  above 
is  a  north  view  in  the  village  of  Templeton,  which  consists  of  2 
churches  and  about  30  dwelling-houses.  The  Unitarian  church  is 
seen  on  the  right,  the  Orthodox  on  the  left.  Distance,  24  miles 
from  Worcester,  30  from  Greenfield,  10  from  Royalston,  8  from 
Athol,  and  68  from  Boston.    Population,  1,690.    In  1837  there 
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was  1  woollen  mill,  2  sets  of  machinery ;  30,000  yards  of  cloth 
were  manufactured;  value,  $30,000;  males  employed,  16;  females, 
15.  There  were  8,630  pairs  of  boots  and  9,280  pairs  of  shoes 
manufactured;  value,  $22,327;  palm-leaf  hats  manufactured, 
117,304 ;  value,  $22,108.  There  were  9  manufactories  ifor  chairs 
and  cabinet  ware ;  value,  $12,586 ;  hands  employed,  22.  There 
was  1  manufactory  for  tin  ware,  1  for  shovels,  spades,  forks  or  hoes, 
and  1  air  and  cupola  furnace.  Eleven  saw-mills ;  lumber  sawed, 
1,986,000  feet ;  value,  $16,040. 


UPTON. 


This  town  is  not  an  original  grant,  but  was  taken  from  Mendon, 
Sutton,  and  Hopkinton.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court 
in  1735.    The  first  church  was  formed  in  this  town  soon  after  its 


Southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Upton, 

incorporation,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  ordained  their  pastor.  He 
remained  a  few  years  with  the  people,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Elisha  Fish,  (from  Stonington,  Conn.,)  ordained 
in  1751.  He  died  in  1795.  The  next  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev. 
Benjamin  Wood,  was  ordained  in  1796.  The  society  of  Baptists 
originated  about  1760,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  Abraham  Bloss  was 
ordained  their  teaching  elder.  This  town  presents  a  varied  surface, 
changing  from  smooth  to  rough,  and  from  hilly  to  mo^p  level  ground. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  is  pretty  well  watered.  A  small 
stream,  known  by  the  name  of  West  river,  passes  through  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  and  flows  into  the  Blackstone  in  the  lower  part 
of  Uxbridge.  The  village  consists  of  about  50  dwelling-houses,  and 
a  Congregational  church,  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving. 
Population,  1,451.  Distance,  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  and 
36  from  Boston.  In  1837  there  was  1  woollen  mill ;  2  sets  of  ma- 
chinery ;  31,200  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value,  $15,600; 
boots  manufactured,  3,500  pairs;  shoes,  117,699  pairs;  value, 
$107,796  84;  males  employed,  166 ;  females,  81 ;  there  were  14,000 
straw  bonnets  manufactured;  value,  $36,110. 
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UXB  RIDGE. 

This  town  is  composed  of  what  was  formerly  the  western  part 
of  Mendon.  It  was  set  off  and  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  gene- 
ral court  in  June,  1727,  and  then  received  its  present  name.  The 
Indian  name  was  Wacantuck.  It  was  larger  at  first  than  at  present, 
as  the  north  part,  in  1772,  was  set  off  and  made  a  distinct  town,  by 
the  name  of  Northbridge. 
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Southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Uxbridge, 

A  church  was  gathered  here  in  1731,  (under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Joseph  Dorr,  of 
Mendon,)  of  which  Rev.  Nathan  Webb  was  ordained  pastor.  He  continued  with  the 
people  41  years,  till  his  death,  in  1772,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Hezekiah  Chapman, 
ordained  in  1774.  He  was  dismissed  in  1781,  and  in  1783  Kev.  Josiah  Spaulding  suc- 
ceeded, who,  continuing  but  about  4  years,  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Judsoo,  who 
was  ordained  in  1792.  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke  was  installed  pastor  of  the  parish  church 
in  1833.  Rev.  David  A.  Grosvenor,  the  pastor  of  the  second  church,  was  settled  in 
1832.    There  is  a  Friends'  church  in  this  town. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Uxbridge, 
taken  from  the  residence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  Unitarian 
church,  a  gothic  structure,  appears  in  the  central  part;  the  other 
Congregational  church  is  seen  on  the  left  Some  of  the  buildings 
in  Rogerson's  village,  nearly  two  miles  from  the  center,  are  discerned 
in  the  extreme  distance.  Population,  2,246.  Distance,  18  miles 
from  Worcestej,  and  38  from  Boston. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  and  flourishing  town ;  the  center  is  level 
and  has  a  light  soil ;  the  surrounding  hUls  are  moist,  and  better 
adapted  to  grazing  and  orchards.  There  are  in  the  town  a  quarry 
of  stone,  easily  wrought  and  highly  valuable,  and  an  iron  mine, 
from  which  much  ore  has  been  taken.  Uxbridge  enjoys  important 
advantages  in  being  situated,  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  on  the 
Blackstone  river  and  canal,  as  well  as  from  the  water  power  of 
West  and  Mumford  rivers,  which  here  join  the  Blackstone.  In  1837 
there  were  3  cotton  mills;  11,000  spindles ;  936,000  yards  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured ;  value,  $168,000;  males  employed,  130; 
females,  260;  five  woollen  mills;  13  sets  of  machinery;  296,000 
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yards  of  satinet  were  manafkctured ;  yalne,  $186,000 ;  males  em- 
ployed, 62 ;  females,  66. 


WARREN. 

This  town  was  taken  partly  from  Brookfield,  and  partly  from 
Brimfield  and  Palmer,  in  Hampden  county.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1741,  by  the  name  of  Western.  In  1834  its  name 
was  changed  to  that  of  Warren,  in  memory  of  Gen.  Warren, 
who  fell  at  Bimker  Hill.  The  Congregational  church  was 
formed  here  in  1743,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  Isaac  Jones  was 
ordained  their  first  pastor.     He  died  m  1784,  and  was  succeeded 
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by  Rev.  Stephen  Baxter,  who  was  ordained  in  1791.  The  suc- 
ceeding ministers  have  been  Sylvester  Burt,  settled  in  1806; 
Munson  C.  Gaylord,in  1816;  Oren  Catlin,  in  1829;  Charles  Fitch, 
in  1832 ;  and  Georee  Trask,  in  1836.  Warren  is  situated  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  county.  The  land,  though  rather  rough, 
is  productive.  The  river  Quaboag,  from  Brookfield,  enters  tnis 
town  from  the  north-east,  and,  passing  through  it,  goes  out  at  the 
west  angle,  and  falls  into  the  Chicopee  river.  Coy's  hill,  in  the 
north  part  of  this  town,  affords  abundance  of  granite,  being  here 
valuable  for  building  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the  bill,  near  the  river, 
iron  ore  is  found,  and  a  mineral  spring  has  been  discovered,  which 
has  some  visitants.  The  accompanying  view  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  the  central  part  of  the  town  as  seen  from  the  schoolhouse, 
on  the  Brookfield  road.  The  Coneregational  church  is  seen  on  the 
right ;  the  Universalist  is  the  builaing  seen  in  the  distance  with  a 
tower.  The  railroad  from  Worcester  to  Springfield  passes  a  few 
rods  south  of  the  hotel  seen  on  the  left  of  the  engraving.  There 
are  at  present  in  the  town  1  cotton,  2  woollen,  and  1  scythe  factories. 
Population,  1,196.  Distance,  24  miles  westerly  from  Worcester, 
and  64  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were  45,000  palm-leaf  hats 
manufactured ;  value,  $5,850.  Yalue  of  woollen  goods  manufac- 
tured, $51,300 ;  value  of  cotton  goods,  $8,000. 
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WEBSTER. 

This  town  was  set  off  from  Dudley  and  Oxford,  end  incorpo- 
rated in  1832.  It  was  named  after  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster.  The 
surface  of  the  town  is  rather  rough,  and  the  soil  is  not  as  good  as 
that  of  the  adjoining  towns.  The  outlet  of  Char-gogg^gogff- 
man-chogg-a-gogg,  a  large  pond  in  this  town,  three  miles  in  lengm, 
affords  fiiie  water  privileges.     The  engraving  shows  a  north-east- 


North-east  vuno  of  WtbsUr. 

cm  view  of  the  central  and  principal  village  in  Webster,  as  it  is 
entered  upon  the  Boston  road.  One  of  the  Slater  cotton  mills  is 
seen  on  the  left.  Mr.  Slater,  who,  it  is  stated,  first  introduced  the 
cotton  manufacturing  business  into  this  country,  lived  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  this  village ;  his  house  is  seen  in  the  central  part 
of  the  engraving,  having  4  chimneys.  The  Methodist  church  and 
the  center  school-house,  each  with  a  spire,  are  seen  in  the  back 
ground.  The  Baptist  church  is  still  farther  westward.  Popula- 
tion, 1,210.  Distance,  16  miles  from  Worcester,  and  60  from  Bos- 
ton. In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills ;  6,088  spindles ;  1,155,535 
yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value,  $103,427;  males 
employed,  62;  females,  101.  There  were  2  woollen  mills,  6  sets 
of  machinery ;  60,000  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured ;  value, 
$180,000;  males  employed,  50;  females,  45.  One  thread  mill; 
42,000  lbs.  of  thread  were  manufactured ;  value,  $26,000 ;  males 
employed,  11 ;  females,  19. 


WESTBOROUGH. 

This  town  was  taken  from  Marlborough,  and  lying  the  whole 
length  of  that  town  on  the  west  side  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation, 
in  Nov.  1717,  it  was  called  Westborough.  This  part  of  Marlbo- 
rough being  a  frontier,  having  no  town  between  it  and  Brookfield 
on  the  west,  about  40  miles  distant,  the  settlement  did  not  progress 
very  rapidly.  Several  families,  however,  before  1700  were  settled 
near  where  the  Congregational  meeting-house  stands,  of  which 
were  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Edmund  Rice's.     The  church  was 
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Mr*  Whitney^ s  House,  Wtstborough, 

gathered  here  in  1724,  and  Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman  was  ordained 
their  pastor  j  his  successor,  Rev.  John  Robinson,  was  ordained  in 
1789.  The  next  minister,  Rev.  Ehsha  Rockwood,  was  ordained 
in  1808.  Rev.  Hosea  Hildreth  was  installed  pastor  of  the  parish 
church  in  1834 ;  his  successors  were.  Rev.  Barnabas  Phinney,  in- 
stalled in  1836,  and  Rev.  Charles  B*  Kittredge,  in  1837.  There  is 
a  pleasant  and  well-built  village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
consisting  of  about  50  dwelling-houses,  a  Congregational  and  Bap- 
tist church.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  passes  through 
the  center.  The  lands  rise  about  a  mile  distant  on  the  east,  south, 
and  west.  The  soil  is  good,  and  the  township  is  well  watered  by 
Concord  and  Sudbury  rivers.  Population,  1,612.  Distance,  12 
miles  from  Worcester,  and  32  from  Boston.  In  1837,  there  were 
manufactured  20,092  pairs  of  boots  and  120,656  pairs  of  shoes ; 
value,  $148,774  40;  males  employed,  360;  females,  214. 

The  above  is  a  south-eastern  view  of  the  house  in  which  Eli 
Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  was  born,  Dec.  8,  1765;  it 
is  now  occupied  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Benjamin  Whitney,  and  is 
about  two  miles  westward  of  the  central  village,  on  a  cross  road. 
His  mechanical  genius  discovered  itself  at  an  early  age.  The 
small  building  seen  standing  by  the  house  was  his  work-shop, 
where  he  manufactured  various  articles.  His  name  is  still  to  be 
seen  cut  on  the  door  with  his  penknife.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
college,  and  soon  after  went  into  the  state  of  Georgia ;  while  here 
he  invented  the  cotton  gin,  which  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  southern  states. 

Before  this  invention,  one  person  could  clean  from  the  seeds  but  one  pound  of  cotton 
daily :  with  the  aid  of  this  machine  a  single  person  can  in  one  day  clean  a  thousand 
pounds  with  ease.  Judge  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  declared  that  by  means  of  this 
mvention  "  their  lands  toere  trebled  in  value,"  For  this  invention  Mr.  Whitney  obtained 
a  patent,  but,  like  many  other  benefactors  of  the  public,  was  plundered  of  the  benefits 
of  his  invention.  Mr.  Whitney,  by  turning  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  fire' 
arms  for  the  United  States,  ^jras  enabled  to  realize  a  comfortable  independence.  The 
village  which  he  built  up  two  miles  from  New  Haven,  Ck)n.,  for  his  workmen,  is  called 
WhxtneyviXU.    Mr.  Whitney  died  in  New  Haven,  Jan.  8,  1825. 
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WEST  BOYLSTON. 

Tbis  town  was  settled  as  early  as  1720,  by  several  families  from 
Marlborough,  being  then  included  in  the  grant  of  land  called 
Shrewsbury.  Among  the  first  settlers  were  Benjamin  Hinds,  Isaac 
Temple,  Edward  Goodale,  William  Whitney,  John  Bixby,  and 
William  Holt.     The  town  was  incorporated  in  1808. 


Vale  of  West  BoylsUm. 


In  1796,  the  present  town  was  incorporated  a  separate  parish.  In  the  same  year  a 
Congregational  church  was  gathered,  consisting  of  32  members.  Rev.  William  Nash, 
the  first  minister,  was  ordained  on  the  11th  of  Oct.,  1797.  His  successor,  Rev.  Jrfin 
Boardman,  was  ordained  in  1821 ;  the  next  minister  was  installed  in  1834.  Rev. 
Philemon  Russell,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  society,  was  ordained  in  1834.  In  1813,  a  so- 
ciety of  Baptists  was  formed  in  the  town.  In  1818,  they  built  a  meeting-house.  The  next 
year  the  church  was  organized,  of  about  50  members,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
church  in  Holden.  In  1821,  they  had  constant  preaching  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Branch. 
The  first  settlers  of  the  town  built  a  stockade  fort,  of  square  logs,  for  defence,  on  the 
land  now  owned  by  Mr.  John  Temple.  This  fort  stood  till  about  1790 ;  the  only  inti- 
mations of  any  hostilities  against  it  were  a  few  bullets  lodged  in  the  timbers.  A  few 
traces  of  the  aborigines  are  sometimes  discovered. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  called  Pleasant  Valley. 
At  some  remote  period  it  was  the  location  of  a  small  pond.  The  engraving  shows  the 
appearance  of  this  spot  as  it  is  seen  from  the  north.  At  this  point,  immediately  north,  and 
separated  from  the  valley  by  a  bar  or  ridge  of  land,  is  a  depression  of  a  number  of  feet 
lower  than  the  vale,  which  is,  perhaps,  10  or  12  rods  in  length,  and  in  its  formation 
resembles  the  bowl  of  a  spoon.  This  place  is  about  one  mile  southerly  of  the  principal 
village  of  West  Boylston.  The  following  notice  of  this  beautiful  little  spot,  with  the 
accomp^ying  lines,  are  taken  from  the  American  Traveller  of  July  14, 1826 : 

"  On  IflATinf  th0  road  you  enter  a  f  rore  of  oaks  and  maplea,  between  two  decliritiee,  and  continuinf  down 
this  avenue  that  winds  along  through  the  shrub-oaks,  at  once  opens  to  tbiB  view  a  plaia  of  3  or  4  acres,  of  an 
oval  farm,  surrounded  on  every  side,  except  the  narrow  pass  bv  which  you  enter,  by  high  and  alrooei  per 
pendicular  banks,  whose  sides  are  covered  by  the  birch  and  shrub-oak,  and  whose  tops  are  surmoantea  by 
traea  of  the  largest  site.  The  plain  Is  nx>re  level  and  smooth  than  art  could  make  it:  no  remains  of  andsat 
trees,  no  stone,  not  even  a  stray  branch  of  the  neighboring  grove  near  the  scene.  A  fine  rikort  mm  coven 
the  whole  area,  and  presents  to  the  eye  an  enchanting  fiiiry  ^reen.  The  stilineas  of  death  reisna,  undto- 
tnrbed  by  the  noise  cf  the  World.  It  Is  a  [dace  for  contemplation,  where  man  can  turn  his  thoo^ts  booa 
to  Us  own  bnaai  and  madhata  on  the  foUles  of  the  worid,  or  when  ha  can  ■ptofli  them  to  Him  tlM  npnaie 
AfcUlaaofoatun. 
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From  the  aorrows  and  cane  of  thn  cold  world  of  woe ; 
With  thT  thick-covered  banks,  where  the  wild  Howreti  meet. 
And  thj  aerpeniine  paths  where  the  evergreens  grow. 


'  Oh^  here  the  war  trumpet  shall  never  be  heard, 

^  Here  the  banners  of  ibemen  shall  ne'er  be  unfuri'd ; 

At  the  \nmp  of  the  warhoree.  ihj  paths  shall  be  barred, 
{  And  peace  wHh  her  wand  bid  him  back  to  the  world. 

.  Thy  carpet  so  green,  'neath  the  blue  sky  outspread, 

Shall  never  be  soU'd  l^  the  foot  of  dishonor— 
Here  the  children  of  nature  by  truth  shall  be  led, 
And  fear  not  the  iniruaions  of  care  or  of  swrow. 
Be  this  the  retreat  of  the  votaries  of  love. 

For  the  friends  of  the  heart— he  it  piety's  fhne, 
Where  their  vows  and  their  prayers  shall  ascend--«nd  above 

Shall  be  heard,  and  Heaven  grant  that  they  be  heard  not  io  vaku 
Oh,  here  have  I  roam'd  with  the  friend  of  my  heart, 

When  the  last  rays  of  sunshine  were  gilding  the  spot-r- 
And  the  thou|fhts  of  that  hour  they  shall  never  depvt. 
And  tlie  friends  that  were  there  shall  ne'er  be  foigoL" 

In  1837,  there  were  in  this  town  7  cotton  mills ;  8,036  spindles ; 
1,602,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured;  value, 
$151,450;  males  employed,  89;  females,  168.  Population,  1,330. 
Distance,  7  miles  from  Worcester,  and  42  from  Boston. 
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This  town,  with  others,  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  the 
soldiers  who  did  service  in  the  Narragansett  or  King  Philip's  war, 
or  to  their  heirs.  It  was  styled  Narragansett  No  2.  until  its  incor- 
poration in  1769,  when  it  was  named  Westminster.  The  proprie- 
tors of  this  town  were  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Cambridge,  Charles- 
town,  Watertown,  Weston,  Sudbury,  Newton,  Medford,  Maiden, 
J  and  Reading. 

i  The  first  person  who  settled  on  the  grant  was  Capt.  Fairbanks  Moor,  who  moved 

there  with  his  family  in  March,  1737.    In  Jnne  foUowingi  Dea.  Josej^  Holden  moved 

his  family  into  the  place.    These  two  families  contained  15  persons.    It  being  an 

exposed  plantation,  settlers  moved  in  bnt  slowly.    The  proprietors  erected  a  meeting- 

(  house  in  1739.    The  Congregational  church  was  formed,  and  Rev.  Elisha  Mar£ 

k  ordained  pastor,  in  1742.    He  was  dismissed  in  1757,  and  the  town  had  no  minister 

I  from  that  time  till  1765,  when  the  Rev.  Asaph  Rice  was  settled.    Previously  Mr.  Bioe 

I  had  been  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.    The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Cyrus  Mann,  was 

settled  in  1815.    This  town  being  exposed  to  Indian  assaults,  the  general  court,  in  1743, 

granted  £400  to  fortify  the  place,  with  which  ten  forts  were  erected,  and  soldiers  sta* 

tioned  there  for  the  defence  of  the  plantation.    In  1746,  some  of  the  people  of  the 

i  place  were  put  under  pay  as  a  town  scout.    But  although  the  people  suffered  many 

trials  and  hardships,  it  is  believed  that  po  person  belonging  to  the  town  was  ever  cut 

off  by  the  enemy. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  range  of  highlands  which  separate  the  waters  of  the 

(  Connecticut  and  Merrimac.    The  soil  of  the  township  is  fertile,  containing  good  grazing 

i  lands.    There  are  three  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Universalist,  and  one  Baptist. 

^  Population,  1,640.    Distance,  26  miles  fbom  Worcester,  and  50  from  Boston.   In  1837, 

there  were  14  manufactories  of  chairs  and  cabinet  ware ;  valne  of  articles  manu£Eu> 

tared,  $26.350 ;  hands  employed,  38.    There  were  8,400  straw  bonnets  mannfactoxed j 

,  value,  $15,675. 


'  WINCHENDON. 


5  This  town  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1736,  to  60  per- 

f  sons,  all  of  whom,  excepting  8,  belonged  to  Ipswich,  in  Essex 
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county.  It  was  called  "  Ipswich  Canada"  till  its  incorporation,  in 
1764,  by  the  name  of  Winchendon,  because  most  of  the  grantees 
were  soldiers  or  the  heirs  of  soldiers  who  had  served  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  Canada  in  169Q. 

By  the  year  1752,  ten  fomilies  were  fixed  down  here.  Bat  the  settlement  was  retard- 
ed by  what  is  usually  called  the  last  French  war.  Most  of  the  settlers  left  the  place  ; 
those  vho  remained  were  obliged  to  keep  in  garrisons.  The  proprietors  set  up  the  first 
meeting-house,  45  feet  by  35,  in  the  spring  oi  1762.  The  church  was  organized,  and 
Rev.  iSiniel  Stimpson  ordained  their  pastor,  in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  died  in 
1768,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  who  was  ordained  in  1769.  Rev.  Levi 
Filsbury,  the  next  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1801 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Eber  Clark^ 
who  was  installed  m  1820.  Rev'.  Daniel  O.  Morton  was  installed  the  next  pastor  in  1836. 

This  town  is  rocky  and  moderately  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  deep  and  good.  Manomo- 
sack  Fond,  lying  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  New  Hampshire,  is  the  head  source 
of  Miller's  river.  Several  branches  of  the  stream  meet  here,  and  the  town  enjoys  valu- 
able water  privileges.  There  are  3  churches,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Meth- 
odist. Population,  1,802.  Distance,  S3  miles  from  Worcester,  and  66  from  Boston.  In 
1837,  there  was  1  cotton  mill,  4,000  spindles ;  1,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  manu- 
factured ;  males  employed,  25  ;  females,  125 ;  one  woollen  mill,  3  sets  of  machinery ; 
55,000  yards  of  dotn  were  manufactured;  value,  S53,000  ;  males  employed,  25 ^  fis- 
males,  25. 


WORCESTER. 


Worcester  was  incorporated  in  1684,  but  in  consequence  of 
Indian  hostilities  the  first  town  meeting  was  not  held  till  1722. 
This  part  of  the  country  was  called  by  the  Indians  Qidnsigamond, 
that  iMsing  the  name  of  a  large  pond  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
town.  Tlie  central  situation  of  this  town  both  in  regard  to  the 
county  and  state,  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  that  of  the  siur- 
lounding  country,  and  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  justly  entitle  it  to  the  honor  of  being  called  the  chief 
town  of  the  "  Heart  of  the  Commonwealtky 

In  October,  1668,  a  township  of  land  of  rather  more  than  eight  miles  square,  bounded 
easterly  by  Quinsigamond  pond,  was  granted  by  the  general  court  to  Daniel  Gookin, 
Daniel  Henchman,  Thomas  Prentice,  and  their  associates.  On  account  of  the  Indian 
war  prevailing  about  this  period,  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  place  was  prevented. 
In  1685,  the  Indians  appearing  friendly,  the  persons  named  above,  together  with  John 
Wing,  George  Danson,  Peter  Goulding,  Dickery  Sargeant,  Isaac  Bull,  and  Jacob  Leon- 
ard, ventured  to  begin  the  plantation.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  were  six  or 
seven  houses  erected  here  in  1675,  but,  on  account  of  King  Philip's  war,  which  then 
raged,  they  were  soon  deserted. 

The  natives  who  inhabited  Quinsigamond  w^«  of  the  Nipmuc  tribe.  The  {vindpal 
settlement  of  these  Indians  in  Worcester  was  on  a  hill  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  i 

extending  into  Ward,  called  by  them  Pakachoag^  now  known  as  Biogachoag.  Wig- 
wam hill,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Quinsigamond,  was  probably  a  favorite  residence  for 
them,  on  account  of  the  fish  and  wild  game  in  the  vicinity.    These  Indians  were  j 

visited  by  Mr.  Elliot,  the  "  Indian  apostle,"  and  Mr.  Gookin,  in  1674 ;  at  this  time  they 
had  made  considerable  advances  in  civilization,  and  some  of  them  professed  Chris-  I 

tianity.    In  1675,  Pakachoag  was  visited  by  King  Philip,  who  by  his  artifices  and  J 

threats  induced  most  of  the  Indians  to  take  up  arms  against  the  whites. 

After  the  return  of  the  whites  to  Worcester  in  1685,  the  settlement  of  the  place  went  | 

on  prosperously  till  1701,  when  the  Indians  again  began  to  attack  the  frontier  towns,  i 

ana  Worcester  was  again  depopulated.    After  all  the  other  planters  had  fled,  Dickery  ' 

Sargeant,  with  his  family,  determined  to  remain  and  brave  the  dangers  from  the  Indian 
foe.  He  remained  unmolested  till  1703  or  1704.  The  following  particulars  of  his 
death  are  preserved.  When  the  Indians  surrounded  his  house,  Sargeant  seized  his 
gun  to  defend  himself;  as  he  was  retreating  to  the  stair-way,  he  was  shot  down  by  the  , 

savages.  Upon  this  they  rushed  into  the  house  and  completed  the  work  of  death  by 
their  tomahawks,  and  tore  ofi*  his  scalp.  They  seized  his  wife  and  five  children,  and 
comTnenced  a  rapid  retreat  westward.    Mrs.  Sargeant,  overoome  with  grief  and  fadgue, 
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impeded  their  progress.  As  they  were  ascending  the  Tataesset  or  Tatnick  hills,  a 
chief  stepped  out  of  the  file,  and,  while  pretending  to  be  looking  for  game,  came  up 
behind  Mrs.  Sargeant  in  an  unsuspected  moment,  and  deprived  his  sinking  captive  of 
life  at  a  single  blow.  The  children  were  carried  into  Canada,  where  they  remained  a 
long  time  before  they  were  restored  to  their  friends.  Two  of  the  children,  Daniel  and 
Mary,  preferred  remaining  with  their  captors,  and  adopted  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  Indians*  In  1709,  Elisha  Ward,  who  was  sent  on  an  express  from  Marlborough 
to  Hadley,  having  stopped  to  examine  his  deserted  farm,  was  killed.         , 

Peace  being  concluaed  with  the  Indians,  Mr.  Jonas  Rice,  with  his  family,  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1713,  moved  into  Worcester,  and  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  town 
until  the  spring  of  1715.  The  first  white  male  child  bom  in  Worcester  was  Adonijah 
Bice,  who  was  bom  Nov.  7, 1714.  His  father  built  his  house  on  Sagatabscot  hill,  and 
his  farm  included  some  of  the  lands  once  cultivated  by  Sargeant.  In  1715,  as  conside- 
rable number  of  persons  joined  the  settlement ;  in  1718  their  number  was  augmented 
by  emigrants  from  Ireland,  principally  of  Scotch  dascent.  The  first  labor  of  ihe  in- 
habitants was  to  erect  a  garrison-house,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Leicester  road,  not  far 
from  the  old  south  church.  Another  log  fortress  was  built  near  the  head  of  the  street 
called  Columbian  avenue;  a  third  was  on  the  Connecticut  road,  north  of  Lincoln 
square.  A  regular  block-house  was  placed  north  of  Adams  square,  where  a  long  iron 
cannon  was  afterwards  mounted  to  give  alarm  of  coming  danger.  During  the  Prench 
war,  this  gun  was  removed  to  the  green  near  the  meeting-house.  On-  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  it  was  posted  west  of  the  court-house.  On  the  news  of  the 
march  of  the  British  to  Lexington,  its  voice  aroused  the  people  to  arms.  Meetings  for 
religious  worship  were  first  held  at  the  house  of  Gcrshom  Rice.  A  building  was  soon 
erected  for  religious  worship  on  Green  street,  north  of  the  union  of  Franklin  street, 
where  the  inhabitants  met,  until  a  spacious  meeting-house  was  reared  on  the  site  of 
the  old  south  church,  in  1719.  According  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  proprietary 
records,  there  were  in  Worcester,  in  1718,  fifty-eight  dwelling-houses.  "Tradition 
says  they  were  humble  edifices,  principally  of  logs,  one  story  high,  with  ample  stone 
chimneys.  Some  were  furnished  with  windows  of  diamond  glass,  where  the  resources 
of  the  proprietor  afibrded  the  means  for  procuring  such  luxury;  the  light  was  admitted 
in  many  through  the  dim  transparency  of  oiled  paper." 

Bev.  Andrew  Gardner,  the  first  minister,  was  ordained  in  1719.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Bev.  Isaac  Burr,  in  1725.  The  next  pastor  was  Bev.  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  who 
was  installed  in  1747.  Bev.  Samuel  Austin,  D.  D.,  his  successor,  was  installed  in 
1790.  Bev.  Charles  A.  Goodrich,  the  next  minister,  was  settled  in  1816,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1821  by  Bev.  Aretius  K.  Hull.  Mr.  Hull  was  succeeded  by  Bev.  Bodney 
A.  Miller,  in  1827.  Bev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second 
church  in  1786.  He  was  bom  in  1755,  and  is  the  oldest  clergyman  in  the  county. 
Bev.  Alonzo  Hill  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  in  1827.  Bev.  Loammi  I.  Hoadley 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Calvinist  church  in  1823,  He  was  succeeded  by  Bev.  John 
S.  C.  Abbott  in  1^30,  and  by  Bev.  David  Peabody  in  1835.  Bev.  Jona.  E.  Woodbridge 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Union  church  in  1836.  The  first  Baptist  society  was  formed 
in  1812.  Elder  William  Bentley  was  the  first  minister.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bev. 
Jonathan  Going  in  1815.  The  next  pastor,  Bev.  Frederick  A.  Willard,  was  settled  in 
1832.  The  Catholic  society  was  formed  in  1834,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  1834,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  in  1835,  and  the  Union  society  in  1836. 

Worcester  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county,  being  situated  40 
miles  westward  from  Boston,  40  N.  N.  W.  from  Providence,  about 
60  from  Northampton,  60  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Hartford,  and  394 
from  Washington.  Latitude  4^  16'  9"  W.,  longitude  from  Lon- 
don 7V  49'.  The  township  is  about  six  miles  square.  The  surface,^ 
is  undulating,  swelling  into  hills  of  moderate  acclivity,  gentl4 
slopes,  and  rounded  outlines.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  affording  many  beautiful  prospects  On  which 
the  eye  delights  to  linger.  The  population  of  the  town  is  7,117. 
The  principal  village  of  Worcester  is  built  chiefly  upon  one  street, 
extending  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  is  situated  in  a  valley 
opening  to  the  south,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  moderate  ele- 
vation on  almost  every  side.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  con- 
siderable inland  villages  in  the  New  England  states. 
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View  at  the  north  entrance  to  the  village  of  Worcester. 


The  above  is  a  view  of  the  north  entrance  to  the  village  of  Wor- 
cester, taken  from  the  old  Boston  road.  The  first  building  seen  in 
the  center  is  the  court-house.  The  next  is  the  Unitarian  church, 
and  the  spire  on  the  left  is  that  of  the  Central  church.  The  build- 
ding  on  an  elevation  on  the  right  is  the  mansion-house  of  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Esq.  The  large  warehouses  and  stores,  crowded  with 
every  variety  of  goods,  the  superior  style  and  appearance  of  the 
public  and  private  buildings,  the  passing  of  travellers  and  others 
m  the  streets,  eive  this  place  the  appearance  and  activity  of  a  city- 
There  are  in  the  limits  of  the  village  7  houses  for  pubUc  worship, 
4  Congregational,  (one  of  which  is  Unitarian,)  1  Baptist,  1  Catho- 
lic, and  1  Methodist.  There  are  4  banks,  the  Worcester,  the  Central, 
the  Quinsigamond,  and  Citizens'  Banks,  whose  united  capitals 
amount  to  $900,000.  There  are  2  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies, a  Lyceum,  formed  Nov.  4th,  1829,  6  printing-offices,  from 
which  are  issued  5  newspapers.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a 
Court-House,  the  County  House  of  Correction,  the^  Hall  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital!  It  may  be 
truly  stated  that  few  towns  in  this  country  "  exhibit  so  uniform  an 
appearance  of  taste,  or  contain  so  great  a  proportion  of  good  build- 
mgs,  and  so  small  a  proportion  of  those  that  are  indifferent,  as 
Worcester." 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  Hall  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Worce,ster.  The  central  part  of  the  building 
was  erected  in  1819  and  1820,  and  dedicated  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust of  the  latter  year.  This  part  of  the  building  is  46  feet  long, 
and  36  wide.  Wings  were  extended*  in  1832,  each  28  feet  long  and 
21  wide.  The  whole  building  is  of  brick.  The  central  part,  and 
the  land  on  which  the  building  stands,  is  the  donation  of  the  late 
Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.  D.  The  society  was  organized  in  1812,  and 
its  officers  annually  chosen  on  its  anniversary  meeting,  on  the  23d 
of  October,  the  day  on  which  Cohunbus  discovered  America.  The 
object  of  this  institution  is  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
American  antiquities.    It  was  also  the  intention  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
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Western  vien  of  the  Antiquarian  Hall. 

the  munificent  patron  of  the  society,  that  its  library  should  embrace 
as  perfect  a  collection  of  American  literature  as  possible.  To  assist  ii^ 
attaining  this  object,  he  presented  the  society  between  four  and  five 
thousand  volumes  of  books,  among  which  are  many  valuable  works 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  country,  as  well  as  many  rare  and 
interesting  specimens  of  early  printing.  The  hbrary  of  the  society 
now  contains  about  12,000  volumes,,  and  is  increasing.  Visiters 
can  have  easy  access  to  it,  and  it  is  open  to  those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  use  the  books.  As  it  is  national  in  its  objects,  this  institution 
bids  fair  to  have  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  collection 
of  books  and  manuscripts  in  this  country. 

haiah  ThotnaSf  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  institution  is  so  deeply  indebted,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  January  19th,  1749.  At  the  age  of  less  than  six  fears  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Fowle,  who  carried  on  the  printing  business  in  a  small  way  in  Bos- 
ton. Having  purchased  the  printing  materials  of  Mr.  Fowle,  Mr.  Thomas  issued  a 
newspaper  on  March  7th,  1771,  called  the  "Massachusetts  Spy."  The  revolutionary 
contest  was  then  impending,  and  Mr.  Thomas  being  a  warm  friend  of  American 
freedom,  his  paper  became  the  favorite  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Such  a 
course  rendered  Mr.  Thomas  obnoxious  to  the  royal  officers  of  the  government.  He 
was  put  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  and  was  threatened  with  personal  violence. 
Having  been  solicited  by  the  whigs  of  Worcester  to  establish  a  newspaper  in  that 
place,  he  privately  had  his  types  and  press  conveyed  thither,  and  the  Spy  made  its 
appearance  in  this  place  May  3, 1775,  after  a  suspension  of  three  weeks.  After  the 
revolutionanr  war,  Mr.  Thomas,  uniting  the  employments  of  printer,  publisher,  and 
bookseller,  the  manufJEU^ture  of  paper  and  binding,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  a  great 
amount  of  business.  At  one  period  he  had  under  his  personal  direction,  and  that  of 
his  partners,  sixteen  presses  in  constant  motion.  In  1802  Mr.  Thomas  relinquished  a 
prosperous  business  to  his  son.  He,  however,  did  not  remain  idle.  In  1810,  his 
*'  History  of  Printing,"  in  two  octavo  volumes,  was  published,  evincing  great  research 
and  fidelity  of  narrative,  and  is  a  Standard  work  of  the  kind.  In  1814  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Dartmouth  college — that  of  Doctor  cf  Laws 
from  Alleghany  college,  in  1818.  He  was  president  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  from 
its  foundation  until  his  decease,  April  4, 1831,  at  the  age  of  82  years. 

Lunatic  Hospital.  "  This  monument  of  the  charity  of  the  state  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful  eminence  eastward  of  the  town.  The  buildings  of  the  west  front, 
erected  in  1831,  consist  of  a  center,  76  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high, 
projecting  22  feet  forward  of  the  wings,  which  extend  to  the  north  and  south  ninety  feet 
each  on  the  front  and  100  feet  in  the  rear,  are  36  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high. 
This  arrangement  was  adopted  so  as  to  secure  free  communication  with  the  central 
stnicture,  occupied  by  the  superintendent,  steward,  attendants,  and  domestics,  and  to 
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Western  view  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital. 

permit  the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  the  long  halls  reaching  through  the  wings.  The 
ranges  of  apartments  for  the  insane,  8  feet  by  10,  have  each  a  window,  with  the  upper 
sash  of  cast-iron  and  lower  sash  of  wood,  both  glazed ;  on  the  exterior  of  the  wooden 
sash  is  a  false  sash  of  iron,  corresponding  in  its  appearance  and  dimensions,  but  firmly 
set  into  the  frame,  giving  the  reality  of  a  grate  without  its  gloomy  aspect.  In  1835,  a 
building  134  feet  in  length  and  34  feet  in  width  was  attached  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  hospital,  of  equal  height,  and  extending  eastward  at  right  angles  with  the  front ; 
in  1^6,  another  edifice  of  the  same  magnitude  was  placed  at  the  north  end.  Three 
sides  of  a  great  square  are  now  enclosed  by  these  immense  structures  of  brick.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  diffusion  of  heat,  the  circulation  of  air,  the  supply  of  i^-uter ;  and 
the  most  judicious  regulations  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates. 
i  "  In  this  hospital,  those  are  placed  under  restraint  by  public  authority  who  are  so 
furiously  mad  that  their  liberty  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  community.  To  feel 
its  value,  one  must  have  heard  the  chained  maniacs  howling  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
common  gaols,  in  frantic  excitement  and  hopeless  misery,  and  seen  the  quiet  of  the 
great  establishment  where  the  insane  receive  every  alleviation  of  their  mental  diseases 
which  fit  accommodations,  remedial  treatment,  and  hi^h  skill  can  bestow.  The  insti- 
tution has  been  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward  since  its 
commencement.  Its  statistics  are  fully  detailed  in  the  reports  annually  made  by  the 
trustees  to  the  legislature.'' 

A  number  of  the  streams  which  form  the  head  waters  of  Black- 
stone  river  meet  in  this  town,  and  furnish  a  considerable  water 
Sower.  The  Blackstone  Canal  extends  from  Worcester  to  Provi- 
ence,  a  distance  of  about  45  miles.  It  is  18  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, 36  at  the  top  of  the  banks.  It  is  built  alternately  on  both 
sides  of  the  Blackstone  river,  and  passes  nearly  all  the  great  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  valley  of  the  Blackstone.  The  first 
boat  which  passed  through  the  whole  extent  arrived  at  the  upper 
basin  Oct.  7,  1828.  The  expense  of  the  work  was  about  750,000 
dollars ;  of  this  amount  more  than  half  a  milhon  of  dollars  was 
paid  by  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island.  The  canal  has  been  more 
useful  to  the  public  than  to  the  owners;  the  amount  of  transporta- 
tion, however,  has  increased. 

"The  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  was  incorporated  June  23,  1831.  The 
road,  extending  44  miles  eastward,  is  laid  with  a  single  track  of  edge  rails,  on  cast-iron 
chairs,  resting  on  wooden  sleepers,  bedded  in  trenches  filled  with  stones.  The  cost  of 
construction  has  been  $1,500,000,  including  land,  labor,  cars,  engines,  and  buildings. 
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Passenger  cais  go  in  each  direction  three  times  daily  daring  the  warm  months,  and 
twice  in  the  cold  season,  except  on  Sundays.  The  time  is  from  24  to  3  hours,  includ- 
ing stops  at  ten  places ;  the  fare  has  been  SI  50,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1836  was  raised 
to  $2.  The  freight  of  merchandise  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  by  the  ton,  is  $3  50 ; 
from  Worcester  to  Boston,  $3 .  A  branch  railroad  is  soon  to  be  laid  to  Millbury .  About 
a  mile  from  the  depot  on  Main  street,  the  road  passes  through  a  deep  cutting  of  the 
slate  rock,  about  80  feet  in  its  greatest  depth,  and  extending  about  30  rods.  The  strata 
are  almost  perpendicular,  and  were  removed  from  their  b€^  by  a  laborious  process  of 
blasting.'' 

"The  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Comfany  was  incorporated  March  26, 
1833.  A  charter  had  been  previously  obtained  in  Connecticut,  for  the  route  within  her 
jurisdiction,  at  the  May  session,  1832.  By  an  act  of  this  commonwealth,  April  10,  and 
of  that  state.  May,  1836,  the  two  companies  were  united.  From  Norwich  to  Worcester 
is  58  miles ;  to  Boston,  102.  The  work  of  construction  is  now  advancing.  The  capital 
stock  is  Sl,500,000." 

<» The  Western  Railroad  Corporation  was  established  March  15,  1833,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  railroad  from  the  western  termination  of  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester railroad  to  Connecticut  river  in  Springfield,  and  thence  across  the  stream  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  state,  where  it  will  connect  with  railroads  in  progress,  one  to 
Albany,  one  to  Troy,  and  one  to  Hudson.  The  stock  of  03,000,000  has  been  subscrib- 
ed, two  thirds  by  individuals,  and  one  third  by  the  state,  and  a  portion  of  the  road 
located." 

During  the  first  movements  of  the  Revolution,  Worcester  was  the 
central  point  whence  the  animating  influences  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  were  diffused  over  the  surrounding  country.  In  March, 
1775,  the  company  of  minute  men  in  this  place  were  directed  to 
train  half  a  day  in  each  week.  This  company  had  met  almost 
daily  for  months,  and,  under  the  instruction  of  Capt.  Bigelow,  they 
attained  great  proficiency  in  military  science. 

"  Their  services  were  soon  to  be  required  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Before  noon 
on  the  19th  of  April,  an  express  came  to  the  town,  shouting,  as  he  passed  through  the 
street  at  full  speed,  '  To  arms !  to  arms !  the  war  is  begun !'  His  white  horse,  bloody 
with  spurring  and  dripping  with  sweat,  fell  exhausted  by  the  church.  Another  was 
instantly  jwocured,  and  the  tidings  went  on.  The  passage  of  the  messenger  of  war, 
mounted  on  his  white  steed,  and  gathering  the  population  to  battle,  made  vivid  im- 
pression on  memory.  The  tradition  of  his  appearance  is  preserved  in  many  of  our 
villages.  In  the  animated  description  of  the  aged,  it  seems  like  the  representation  of 
death  on  the  pale  horse  careering  through  the  land  with  his  terrific  summons  to  the 
grave.  The  bell  rang  out  the  alarm,  cannon  were  fired,  and  messengers  sent  to  every 
part  of  the  town  to  collect  the  soldiery.  As  the  news  spread,  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry were  thrown  by  in  the  field,  and  the  citizens  left  their  homes  with  no  longer 
delay  than  to  seize  their  arms.  In  a  short  time,  the  minute  men  were  paraded  on  the 
green,  under  Capt.  Timothy  Bigelow ;  after  fervent  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maccarty, 
they  took  up  the  line  of  march.  They  were  soon  followed  by  as  many  of  the  train 
bands  as  could  be  gathered,  imder  Capt.  Benjamin  Flagg.  On  that  day,  110  men 
marched  from  the  town  of  Worcester  for  Concord.  Intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  met  them  after  they  advanced,  and  they  turned  towards  Boston.  When  Capt. 
Bigelow  reached  the  ancient  Howe  tavern,  in  Sudbury,  he  halted  to  rest  his  men. 
Capt.  Benjamin  Flagg,  who  had  commenced  his  march  an  hour  or  two  later,  came  up, 
and  insisting  on  pushing  forward  without  loss  of  time,  both  officers  moved  on  to  Cam- 
bridge." 

On  Saturday,  July  14,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  received  at  Worcester.  It  was  first  publicly  read  by  Isaiah 
Thomas  from  the  porch  of  the  old  south  meeting-house  to  the  as- 
sembled crowd.  On  Sunday,  after  divine  service,  it  was  read  in 
the  church.  On  the  M6nday  following,  the  event  which  separated 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  was  celebrated  with  formal 
solemnities. 
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The  following  occurrences  took  place  in  Worcester  during  the 
insurrectionary  period  called  "Shays'  Rebellion."  The  following 
account  is  taken  from  the  History  of  Worcester,  by  William  Lin- 
coln, Esq.,  an  octavo  volume  containing  384  pages,  published  at 
Worcester,  in  1837,  by  Messrs.  Moses  D.  Philips  &  Co.  This  work 
is  one  of  great  research,  is  most  ably  written,  and  full  of  interesting 
details,  and  the  author  of  this  work  is  deeply  indebted  to  it  for  the 
foregoing  account  of  Worcester. 

"  Although  warning  of  danger  hud  been  given,  confiding  hi  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  thatr  loTe  of  order, 
and  rearpeci  for  the  laws,  the  officen  of  gDvemment  had  made  no  preparatk>n0  tp  support  the  court,  to  be 
held  in  Worcester,  in  September,  1780.  On  Monday  night,  of  the  first  week  in  that  OMmih,  a  body  of 
eighty  armed  men,  under  Capt  Adam  Wheeler  of  Hubbardston,  entered  the  town,  and  took  possesskn  of 
the  court-house.  Early  the  next  morning,  their  numbers  were  augmented  to  nearly  one  hundred,  and  as 
many  more  collected  without  fire-arms.  The  judges  of  the  common  pleas  had  assembled  at  the  house  of 
the  Hon.  Joseph  Allea  At  the  usual  hour,  with  the  justices  of  the  sessions  and  the  memben  of  the  bar, 
attended  by  the  clerk  and  sheriff,  they  moved  towards  the  court-house.  Chief  Justice  Artemas  Ward,  a 
general  of  the  Revolution,  united  intrepid  firmness  with  prudent  moderation.  His  resolute  aiul  manly  bear- 
tog  on  that  day  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment  sustained  the  dignity  of  the  office  he  bore,  and  commanded 
the  respect  even  of  his  opponents.  On  him  devolved  the  responsibility  of  an  occaakm  aflbcUng  deeply  the 
ftunre  peace  of  the  community ;  and  it  was  supported  well  and  aUy. 

"  On  the  verge  of  the  crowd  thronging  the  hill,  a  sentinel  was  pacing  on  his  round,  who  challenged  the 
procession  as  h  approached  his  post.  Gen.  Ward  sternly  ordered  the  soldier,  formerly  a  subaltern  of  his 
own  particuhu>  regiment,  to  recover  hto  levelled  musket.  The  man,  awed  by  the  voice  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  obey,  instantly  complied,  and  presented  his  piece  in  military  salute  to  his  old  commander.  The 
court,  having  received  the  honors  of  war  from  him  who  was  planted  to  oppose  their  advance,  went  oo. 
The  multhude,  receding  to  the  right  and  left,  made  way  in  sullen  silence,  till  the  judicial  officen  reached 
the  court-house.  On  the  st^ps  was  stationed  a  file  of  men  with  fixed  bayonets ;  on  the  front  Mood  Okptain 
Wheeler,  with  his  drawn  sword.  The  crier  was  directed  to  open  the  doors,  and  permitted  to  throw  thorn 
back,  dirolaying  a  party  of  infantry  with  their  guns  levelled,  as  if  ready  to  fire.  Judge  Ward  then  advanced, 
and  the  bayonets  were  turned  aeainat  his  breasL  He  demanded,  repeatedly,  who  commanded  the  people 
there ;  by  what  authority,  and  for  what  purpose,  they  had  mot  in  hostile  array.  Wheeler  at  length  replied. 
After  disclaiming  the  rank  of  leader,  he  stated,  that  they  had  come  to  relieve  the  digresses  of  the  country, 
by  preventing  the  sittings  of  courts  until  they  couU  obuin  redress  of  grievances.  The  chief  justice  an- 
swered, that  he  would  satisfy  them  their  complaints  were  without  just  foundation.  He  was  told  br  Capt. 
Smith  of  Barre,  that  any  communication  he  had  to  make  must  be  reduced  to  writing.  Judge  Ward  indig- 
nantly reAised  to  do  this ;  he  said  he  '  did  not  value  their  bayonets ;  they  might  plunge  them  to  his  heart ; 
but  while  that  heart  beat  he  would  do  his  duty  :  when  oppoaed  to  it,  his  life  was  of  little  consequence :  If 
they  would  take  awapr  their  bayonets  and  sive  him  some  position  where  he  could  be  heard  by  his  fellow- 
citlieniLand  not  by  the  leadera  alone  who  had  deceived  and  deluded  them,  he  would  roeak,  but  not  other- 
wise.'  The  insurgent  otilcers,  fearful  of  the  effect  of  his  determined  manner  on  the  minds  of  their  fbllowera. 
Interrupted  They  did  not  come  there,  thev  said,  to  listen  to  long  speeches,  but  to  resist  oppreesioa :  they 
had  the  power  to  compel  submission ;  and  they  demanded  an  adjournment  without  day.  Judge  Waid 
peremptorily  refund  to  answer  an^  proposition,  unless  it  was  accompanied  by  the  name  of  him  by  whom 
It  was  made.  They  then  desired  him  to  fall  back ;  the  drum  was  beat,  and  tlie  guard  ordered  to  charge. 
The  soldien  advanced,  until  the  points  of  their  bayonets  pressed  hard  upon  the  breast  of  the  chief  justice, 
who  stood  as  immovaUe  as  a  statue,  without  stirring  a  limb  or  yielding  an  inch,  although  the  steel  in  the 
hands  of  desperate  men  penetrated  his  dress.  Struck  with  admiration  by  his  intrepidity,  and  shrinkmg 
fttHn  the  sacrifice  of  life,  the  guns  were  removed,  and  Judge  Ward,  ascending  the  steps,  addressed  the  as- 
sembly. In  a  style  of  clear  and  forcible  argument,  he  examined  their  supposed  grievances;  exposed  their 
fidlacy ;  explained  the  dangerous  tendency  of  their  rash  measures ;  admonished  them  that  they  were  plac- 
ing in  peril  the  liberty  acquired  by  the  efforts  and  sufiforings  of  yeara,  plunging  the  country  in  ctvU  war, 
and  faivolving  themselves  and  their  liunilies  in  misery  :  that  the  measures  they  had  taken  must  defeat  their 
own  wishes ;  for  the  government  would  never  yield  that  to  force,  which  would  be  readily  accorded  to  re- 
spectful representatioDS :  and  warned  them  that  the  majesty  of  the  laws  would  be  vindicated,  and  their  resist- 
ance of  its  power  avenged.  He  spoke  nearly  two  houre,  not  without  frec|uent  interruption.  But  admonition 
and  argument  were  imavaillng :  the  insurgents  declared  they  would  maintain  their  ground  until  satisftction 
was  obtained.  Judge  Ward,  addressing  himself  to  Wheeler,  advised  him  to  suffer  the  troops  to  disperse : 
'  they  were  waginff  war.  which  was  treason,  and  its  end  would  be,'  he  added,  after  a  momentary  pause. 
'  the  gallows.'  Tne  iuages  then  retired  unmolested,  through  armed  files.  Soon  after  the  court  was  qpened 
at  the  United  States  Arras  Tavern,  and  immediately  adjourned  to  the  next  day." 

In  1837,  there  were  3  cotton  mills ;  3,424  spindles ;  546,521  yards  of  cotton  goods 
were  manafigtctuied ;  yalue,  $62,182;  males  employed,  34;  females,  47;  there  were 
8  woollen  mills ;  16  sets  of  machinery ;  326,790  yards  of  cloth  manufactured ;  value, 
$360,352 ;  males  employed,  112 ;  females,  113  ;  there  were  18,697  pairs  of  boots  and 
27,075  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured ;  value,  S59,020  34 ;  males  employed,  89  ;  females, 
33.  Nme  manufactories  of  woollen  machinery ;  value  of  machinery  manufactured, 
$240,000  ;  hands  employed,  160.  Four  hat  manufactories ;  8,300  hats  manufactured; 
value,  $33,200.  Two  paper-miUs ;  value  of  paper  manufactured,  $54,815.  One  air 
and  cupola  furnace ;  300  tons  of  castings  made :  value,  $30,000.  Wire  manufactory ; 
value  of  wire,  $45,000 ;  straw  bonnets  manniactured,  12,500 ;  value,  $25,000.  Two 
coach  and  chaise  manu&ctories ;  value  of  coaches  and  chaises,  $60,000 ;  hands  em- 
ployed, forty. 
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